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THE BUDDHA AND HIS MESSAGE 


Buddhism is not merely a religion, it is also a 
whole civilisation, with its historical background. 
its literature and art, and philosophy. its institutions 
social, political and educational, and its code of eth- 
ical conduct. 


It_had its origin, in the Valley of the 
Ganges: from there it spread, first, throughout, 
India. Then, carried by the royal missionary, great 
Asoka’s son, Mahinda, it reached Ceylon, where it 
lives even tOday, in almost its pristine purity after 
the vicissitudes of twenty-five centuries. 

BODHtUMm Tree ee + 
From Ceylon it went. in due course, to Burma 


and Siam—the modern Thailand—into Cambodia and 
Indo-China, into Champa and Assam. In Central Asia 
it built mighty temples and created huge libraries 
long since desolated by overwhelming storms of sand. 


It secured a home in Java, was established in 
Tibet, spread into Mongolia and gained a firm foot- 
hold in China. Thence through Korea, it was trans- 
mitted across the seas to Japan, where in the sixth 
century of the Christian era, the Japanese Emperor 
himself lectured on the new religion to vast audiences. 
The manuscripts of these lectures are still preserved 
in the royal archives. 


Its record in literature is unique. From the very 
outset Buddhism appealed most strongly to the cultu- 
ral and the intellectual. It is usually described as 
veditabbo vinnuhi, best appreciable by the wise. Its 
canonical scripture, now accepted as authoritative 
throughout the Eastern hemisphere, far exceeds those 
of other religions. 


The Buddhist monastery was everywhere the 
center of education. Wherever it went, the new 
religion enriched the language of the people among 


whom it spread, The linguistic difficulties involved 
must have been enormous, since Indian idioms. of 
thought and speech had to be adopted to wholly 
different mediums of expression. ’ 


Its achievements in the realm of art are no less 
significant. It was Buddhism that first called archit- 
ecture to the service of religion. The stone 
terraces of the temple of Boro Budur in Java, crowded 
with statues and bas-reliefs. which, if placed side by 
side, would, extend to overthree miles, rank among 
the architectural wonders of the world. So with the 
temple of Ankor Vat in Indo-China. 


The paintings of the cave-temples of Ajanta and 
Ellora in India, command our awe and admiration. 
The image of the Buddha at Nara in Japan, fifty 
feet high, and at Kamakura, almost equally high, are 
unrivalled in their majesty by any sculpture in any 
country. 


And then there are the numerous statues in 
Ceylon, for instance, the well-known stone. image: in 
the park at Anuradhapura, which so truly symbolises 
the central theme of Buddhism, the spiritual peace 
that comes of perfected knowledge and the subjuga- 
tion of all passions.. 


But greater than all these triumphs is the 
indelible sway it exercised in moulding the character 
of the millions who became its votaries, instilling 
into them its noble ideals of peace and _ gentleness, 
tolerance and kindness and hospitality, the sick and 
weary, the pursuit of the good and the beautiful, 
and compassion towards all that lives and _ breathes. 
It is Buddhism’s proud boast that not a single drop 
of blood has ever been shed in its name. 


No proper appreciation of the Buddha's teaching 
is possible without some knowledge of the conditions 
of the age in which He lived. The Buddha lived in 
the sixth century B.C. It was an age of great act- 
ivity, both intellectual and social, in many parts of 
the world. 

ime ve THe BuvontA 2s 

In Rome the last of the kings had come and 
gone, while in Greece the tyrants had been replaced 
by a more democratic form of government. Pythagoras 
was then conducting his famous school, while the 
Philosopher Heraclitos was giving to the world his 
doctrine of the fluid nature of things. 


In China, Lao Tze had kindled men’s minds by 
his teachings. In India itself there were very many 
flourishing cities and well-organised states, some demo- 
cratic, others ruled by kings. The university of Taxila 
had many thousands of students and it was only 
one of many such. There was unlimited freedom of 
speech. 


It was into this sphere of religious and philoso- 
phical speculation that the Buddha was born. It was 
to men imbibing such ideas as these that He prea- 
ched a new gospel which in its essence seems sim- 
plicity itself. 


that the Buddha 


theme. 


It was this message brought 


into the world, like a new 
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Sacred Tree 


Is 


Perfectly Healthy” 


The sacred Maha Bodhi 
Tree at Buddha Gaya, 
which was recently reported 
to be decaying ‘is growing 
normally and is perfectly 
healthy’, according to Dr. 
kK. P. Biswas, Superinten- 
dent of Botanical Gardens, 
who was sent by the West 
Bengal Government to exa- 
mine the tree at the request 
of the Bihar Government. 


The report of the Bodhi 
Tree’s decay caused an 
alarm and stir in Buddhist 
countries. They wrote to 
the Government of Bihar 
for immediate attention to 
the preservation of this 
sacred tree. 

The Prime Minister of 
Burma, U Nu, visited 
Buddha Gaya this year and 
had suggested a number of 
reforms to be made _ before 
the 2,500th aniversary 
celebrations of Buddhism 
to be held there next year. 


Dr. Biswas said that the 
Bodhi Tree would continue 
to grow for years unless it 
was overtaken by some 
natural calamity. There 
was no basis for the appre- 
hension that the tree was 
decaying or dying, 

Because the growth of 
the tree was blocked to- 
wards the cast by the high 
temple wall, it was extend- 
ing only on the western 
side, Some of the branches 
growing in this direction 
are 90 feet long and because 
of their tremendous length 
and weight they are sagging 
very law, sometimes almost 
to the ground. 


Dr. Biswas said that one 
branch in particular had 
grown and rested over a 
stone wall and asa result 
of this contact a ‘callous’ 
had developed. This was 
mistaken to be a fungus 
growth. He felt, however, 
that this sacred tree, which 
ig associated with Lord 
Buddha's Enlightenment, 


was not “properly and 
scientifically looked after”’. 

He suggested that fora 
healthy growth of the tree, 
some of the lopsided 
branches should be pruned 
and others proped up. He 
thought it would be very 
difficult to get men for 
pruning the branches 
because of the sacredness 
of the tree, 


BAD LUCK 


He added that although 
he had no superstition, he 
would not take personal 
initiative in the work 
except offering the suggess- 
tion as an expert. The 
belief is that the cutting 
down of any Bo tree is 
associated with bad luck, 
and more so with the Bodhi 
Tree. 


He said that at present 
the propping of the branches 
was being inadequately 
done with bamboo poles, 
He recommended that the 
bamboo poles should be 
replaced by concrete pillars. 


The pillars should be 
suitably sculptured or 
decorated with relief work 
depicting Lord Buddha’s 
life in order to suit the 
surroundings of ancient 
artistry and sacredness. 


The branches should rest 
on a concave surface 
carved out of the pillars. 
Arrangements should be 
made so that no water 
could accumulate.Sterilised 
rubber or coke or canvas 
would protect the branches 
from frietion. 

In the opinion of Dr. 
Biswas, the minor damages 
which are visible’ had been 
done by pilgrims who 
snapped off twigs as sacred 
souvenirs Or mementos of 
their visit to the sacred 
place. He also said that 
the tree required some 
botanical attention for fill- 
ing up holes in some of 
the branches. 
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Aucustr 1955 


Movement 


in Belgium 


(From John W. Fisher. of the Belgium Buddhist Mission) 


The pioneers of the Bud- 
dha Dhamma in the West, 
are encountering increas- 
ingly greater difficulties in 
Overcoming some of the 
financial burdens which 
they have, until now, 
accepted gladly. But there 
comes a time when it be- 
comes unbearable. 


Buddhist countries, un- 
like their Christian counter- 
parts, do not support with 
funds our propagation work. 
Morai support is, of course, 
very encouraging, but it is 
not enough when it comes 
to publishing or translating 
much needed books and 
leaflets on the teaching of 
our Lord Buddha. 


It is sad indeed, but we 
have to reckon with that 
fact. 


Gift of Dhamma 


“The gift of the Dhamma 
excels all other gifts” Ifa 
financial help was forth- 
coming, just enough to 
defray part of the costs of 
our publications, how much 
more effectively we also 
could spread the Teaching. 


Let it not be forgotten 
that the propagation of the 
Dhamma in the West, 
cannot possibly be carried 
out effectively without the 
the moral and also financial 
help from the Hast. This 
applies especially to smaller 
nations like Belgium where 
difficulties are greater and, 
therefore, the need more 


urgent than in bigger 
nations. 
Unlike the Buddhist 


Centres in London, Paris, 
and Berlin, which have 
their own premises, We, in 
Belgium, can’t even afford 
to rent a room in which to 
help our reunions; we have 
to go and see each member 
in turn at his home, that is 


if he doesn’t live too far 
away, or, to help a gathering 
in the home of the leader 
of the branch of the Belgian 
Buddhist Centre. 


Limited Means 


Since 1950, and with 
limited means at his 
disposal, Mr. Kiere, of ANS 
(Liege) has been doing his 
utmost towards the propa- 
gation of the Dhamma in 
Belgium. The Belgian 
Mission is known as the 
“Centre d’ Etudes Boud- 
dhiques” (Buddhist Study 
Centre). It now numbers a 
hundred members. 

After the Center of Liege, 
Mr. Kiere created also a 
branch in’ Brussels and 


‘another one in Antwerp. 


headed by Mr Peel, a 
Flemish professor. 


If our success is relati- 
vely small, it is due entirely 
to the lack of material 
support. Mr. Kiere, did 
have, till a few months ago 
a little periodeal for free 
distribution called ‘Le 
Sentier’” (The Path, ) which 
he has quite alone financed 
aud alas, owing to increased 
printing costs, had to cease 
publication. 


DHAMMA CLASS 


The prize giving of the 
Buddhist Youth Dhamma 
Class conducted by the 
Singapore Buddhist Agso- 
ciation was held at Sri Lan- 
karamaya. presided over 
by Mr. D. H. de Silva. 
The prizes were distributed 
by Mr. Chia Tek Chye. 

Besides many items by 
the students and the annu- 
al report of the Principal 
Mr. M. G. Hewa, instruc- 
tive speeches were deli- 
vered by the Venerable 
M. M. Mahaweera, the 
Venerable A. Chandrasiri 
and Messrs D. H. de Silva 
and A, W. Dhbarmawar- 
dhana. 
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JDDHISM AND 


THE ATOMIC AGE 


By 


Any ¥Yea8onable approach 
to religion requires.a ¢alm, 
cool, collected. or an un- 
biased frame of mind_ for, 
the speakers as well as for 


his listeners. Just as scien-., 


tists entertain no . precon- 
ceived judgment in thier 
search for knowledge, so 
also students of religion 
should have an open mind 
in their search for truth. 


In this 
advanced age of the 20th 
century no theory, doctrine 
or religious system would 
stand the test of time un- 
less it is based on the ever- 
lasting or universal truths 
of nature, Religion must, 
surely, in its final analysis, 
conform to the universal 
Truths of Nature. 


‘ Science has tremendously 


progressed during the last 


fifty years and the advan“ 


tages it has: bestowed upon 
humanity are manifold. 
Spectacular improvements 
are noticeable in ‘all fields 
of human activity, such as 
transport, manu factu re, 
medicine, ‘economy, and 
agriculture, just to mention 
only | a few. 


ron 


Science..has also proved 
ltself.to be the most potent 
factor in annihilating time 
and spacé as evidenced by 
the fact that man would 
soon be travelling in the 
uncharted regions of the 
stratosphere. 


-The latest products of 
synthetic research in the 
field sof molecules’ have 
already astonished — the 
peoples of the world, and 
have provided mankind 
with a magnificent array 
of useful things that sur- 
passes the wildest dreams of 
his imaginations. 


Fe BA HTU.. eins env; 


scientifically 


ct 


Theday may soon arrive 
whet the votaries of atomic 
physics and chemistry will 
be able to'draw ‘most 
the’ human needs’ from the 
air we breathe and ‘the 
water we drink, simply by 
rebuildinguthe atoms. and 
rearranging molecules in 
laboratories ‘according ‘to 
their own choice and fancy. 


When that day arrives, 
science will enable each 


of: 


country to mantain a high’ 


standard of living from the 
resources within its own 
control and there will, 
surely, be no grounds for the 
fear of hunger and strife, 
and there will also be no 
cause for the upshoot of 
greed and jealousy which 
have been the prime motives 
of so many recent wars. 
s Enthusiasm 

Shi these nt (at aes 
is there any~ wonder that 
people hail the theories 
and discoveries of science 
with unstinted faith, enthu- 
siasm and acclamations? 
In spite of these ;manifold 
achievements, we. 
pause and ponder at this 
juncture, for 


should. 


there,.is .an. 


undeniable element of fall-. 


ability in the human mind. 

With all the potentialities 
of its. expansion and deve- 
lopment, the human mind 
has defects and deficiencies 
in its very make-up. So we 
do often find that Science 
falters, fumbles and vacil- 
lates in its tedious search 
foxy, truth about the 
Universe. With the latest 
splitting of the atom, the 
once famous theory of in- 


destructibility of matter, 


has -become exploded. 


Science is still indulging 
in.a riot of speculative -the- 
ories as regards 


reality 


which necessarily requires 
reconsideration and modifi- 
caution as new facts are 
being brought to light. It is 
heartening to find that 
many eminent men _ of 
science share the view that 
science give us but a partial 
knowledge of realities and 
that it has its limitations. 


Buddhist Truth 


In the realm’ of matter, 
where Science, particularly, 


feels strong and firm, 16 


has definitely found, after 
years of experiment, that 
all living substances, both 
animate and inanimate 
consist of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen. This 
is'the nearest approximation 
of modern science to Bud- 
dhist truth, for according 
to Gautama Buddha there 
are only four primaries 
that go to make up the 
essenca of matter in the 
whole universe. 


In a broad and convent- 
ional sense, these four 
elements of science may be 
taken to represent the Bud- 


dhist essential primaries 
of matter Pathavi, Arbo, 
Tezo and Wayo, Science 


has so far found out that 
there are some 94 elements 
in the world, Scientists 
will. perhaps, be surprised 
to learn that according to 
Buddhism there is no such 
thing as element. The 
Buddha, the All-Enlight- 
ened One had found out 
and declared that “‘all 
things are compounds” , 
Not only that they are 
compounds but they are 
also conditioned. 


Therefore He declared 
Sabbe  Sankhara  Anicca. 
That means that all condi- 
tioned and compounded 
things are impermanent. 
The four’ primaries’ of Bud- 
hism—Pathavi, Arbo, Tezo, 
and Wayo—are inseparable. 
That meana that they do 
not exist seperately but 
they exist only in combin- 
ation as compouuds. 


In the light of the teach- 
ing of thesBuddha, we may 


now ask if science has 
found out anything that 
is nob a compound, one that 
is not conditioned by causes 
and one that is not imper- 


manent. The answer must, 
no doubt, be a decisive 
“6 ) \ 

No”. 


But in Buddhism there 
is asupramundane goal or 
ideal which is neither a 
compound nor in any way 
conditioned by causes and 


yet itis the only one not 
subject to birth, decay. 
disease, sorrow and death. 


Such a goal, such an ideal 
in Buddhism is ‘Nirvana. 
Although supramundane in’ 
its essence, yet the bliss of 
Nirvana ¢an be enjoyed ‘in 
this very lifetime by any 
devout and consistent 
follower of the Eightfold 
Noble Path as laid: down 
by the Buddha. * To a 
conscientious student of 
Abidhammia, it will be seen 
that the principles of Bud- 
dhism are still far ahead 
of this modern atomic age 
of the 20th century. 


Now let us turn to 
another aspect of Science— 
mind, In as much as sci: nee 
is strong. firm and sure in 
the sphere of matter, it is 
relatively weak, infirm, and 
hesitant in the realm of. 
mind. 


Mind and Matter 
Some eminent scholars, 


however are of the opinion 
that the preseut day 


psychology is still in its 
rudimental stage, that it 
cannot appropriately be 


classed among the subjects 
of science. According to 
the Buddha, it is definite 
that the whole Universe 
is made up of mind and 


matter only. ‘There are 
abodes of beings who 
possess mind only, or 
matter only or both. 

In the Abidhamma, we 
have a complete and 


wonderful classification of 
different types of mind 
according to their preva- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Notes of the Month 


BUDDHIST 


POONA 


An ambitious plan to 
build a Buddhist temple 
in Poona is under the 
consideration of the Bh- 
aratiya Buddha Jan Samiti. 


The .proposed .. temple, 
besides being.a centre of 
worship is intended to be 
made a centre for the 
spread of Buddhism in India 
Buddhist literature tn Pali 
and Sanskrit will be tran- 
slated in regional languages. 


The centre. will have 
its own library in which 
old volumes of Buddhist 
literature in Pali and 
Sanskrit will be stocked. 


Dr. Bs 
Law 


Meanwhile 
Ambedkar, former 
Minister of ' India, 
start work ona translation 
of the Tripitaka, from 
the original Pali, into 
Marathi. | 

j $(o 


English Monk. 


Mr. ‘Richard © Albison, 
24-year-old Lancashire clo- 
thing salesman, was ord- 
ained a Buddhist monk in 
London last month, in the 
first public ceremony of 
its kind held in the 
United Kingdom. 

The ceremony held in 
a room of 
vihare was presided over 
by the Venerable Mirissa 
Gunasiri Thera of Ceylon 
At the end of this year 
the new monk 
with his teacher and pos- 
sibly with four othe’r 
English students of Budd- 
hism, to Thailand. 


In classic Pali-Mr. 
Albison asked the presiding 
monk to accept him as a 
samanera or novice. His 
robes were gifted by his 
mother. 


will: 


the London’ 


will go ' 


German Nun 


A young woman who 
has come across half the 
world from Germany to 
Ceylon, to embrace Bud- 
dhism and spend the rest 
of here life in seclusion 
in Ceylon, received ordin- 
ation at the Vajirarama 
Temple in Colombo. 


She is Miss Hannah 
wolff, a 23-year-old Ger- 
man, whose interest in 
Buddhism was deepended 
after listening to Dhamma 
talks by the Venerable 
Narada Maha Thera of 
Ceylon, during his recent 
visit to the United King- 
dom and Europe, including 
Germany. 


She is be attached to 
the Biyagama’ Nunnery 
and Orphanage, a_ few 
miles north of Colombo. 


Showed the Way. 
The Buddha showed the 


' world, 2,500 years age 


how human beings could 
solve their personal, social. 


national and other prob- 
lems’ through spiritual’ 
training, said Mr. Hare 


Krishna Mahtab, Governor 
of Bombay, who presided 
at a symposium on_ the 
“Teachings of the Com- 


‘ passionate Buddha”, held 


in Bombay. 

Dr. R. K.  Mookerji 
Member of Parliament; 
Dhammananda Thera of 


_the Maha Bodhi . Society; 


Professor Bhagwat of 
Bombay College; and Dr. 
Felix Valyie, Hungarian 
author, participated in the 
symposium, 


Buddha 
said Mr. Mahtab, 
that mental uneasiness 
could be eliminated and 
one could look at all thi- 
ngs pleasant or painful 
wit:hs:a detached and 


The taught 


them, 


TEMPLE FOR 


an objective mind by the 
proper conditioning of the 
mind. 


The Governor assured 
them that he would do 
his best to make a succ- 
ess of the forthcoming 
Buddha Jayanti. 


Buddhist Centre. 


Archaeologists excava- 
ting the third century 
Buddhist city of Nagar- 


junakonda in Andhra State 
India, have come across 
congregational halls where 
Buddhist monks may have 
conducted religious  cere- 
monies and religious dis- 
cussions. Stupas, monast- 


eries and_ shrines have 
also beep unearthed. 
Najarjunakonda, which 


will be submerged when 
the ‘Nandikxonda dam _ is 
constructed to form a 
reservoir in building the 
State’s multipurpose irrig- 
ation and power project, 
is being excavated witha 
view to removing various 
relice from the site and 
preserving them elsewhere. 


Buddhist societies. in- 
cluding the Maha Bodhi 
Society of India, have 


protested against the action 
of the Government in sub- 
merging this valuable 
ancient Buddhist site. and 
an appeal has even been 


made to Mr Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India. But the appeals 


have not been successful. 


Nagarjunakonda, or Nag- 
arjuna’s Hill, flourished 
in the second and _ third 
centuries A C, as a Bud- 
dhist pilgrim centre under 
the Southern Ikhaku kings 
in what is now the Gun- 


tur district of Andhra 
State. 
The hill city, named 


after the great Buddhist 
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philosopher, Nagarjuna 
who spent the later part 
of his life in a monastery 
there, attracted devotees 
from Burma, Ceylon, Ch- 
ina, Japan and other 
Buddhist countries. 


Monastery Found. 


Archaeologists of the 
Pakistan Government have 
uncovered a seventh cent- 
ury .Buddhist monastery 
in the hills of Mainamati. 
near the Hast Pakistan- 
Burma border. 


The ruins, traditionally 
known as the _  Salban 
Raja’s Palace, contained 
seventh and eighth century 
gold and silver coins, br- 
onze images of the Bud- 
dha, carved bricks, pott- 
ery, iron ware and stone 
pestles. 


The eleven-mile site 
over which the ruins are 
spread, is an _ extensive 
centre of ancient Buddhist 
culture and was first dis- 
covered accidentally by 
military units setting up 
a base against the Japa- 
nese invasion of India. 
Excavations will be 
continued 


Meanwhile, a Japanese 
professor of archaeology 
touring the North-West 
Frontier Province of Pak- 
istan, has found two 
images of the Buddha at 
the town of Akra near 
Bannu in Waziristan. The 
professor has been’ enga- 
ged in excavation work. 


Restoration Work 


The Maha Seya on the 
summit of Mihintale hill 
in Ceylon, is to be rest- 
ored in time for the Bu- 
ddha Jayanti. The work 
has been given on cont- 
ract. by the Archaeological 
Department to an Sengin- 
eering firm in Colombo 
for Rs 130, 000. 


The 
been 


has 
the 


restoration 
entrusted to 


(Continued on page 7) 


BUDDHIST RELICS 


Buddhism in all its forms 
exists in India in its ruins. 
From the time of such 
eminent European scholars 
and archaeologists like 
Cowell, Cunningham and 
others, the eyes of the 
educated section of the 
Indian people have been 
directed, towards these 
valuable ruins. 


Lumbini, Kusinara, Gaya 
Sarnath, Nalanda, Ajanta, 
Sanchi, Rajgir, Ellora, 
Taxila, Barhut and other 
holy and historical places 
have supplied, so far, innu- 
merable data to rewrite 
Indian history. Archaeo- 
logical excavations at Naga- 
rjunakonda or Nagarjuna’s 
Hill, an old Buddhist 
pilgrim centre under the 
southern Ikhanku kings in 
what is now the Guntur 
District of Andhra, have 
revealed stupas. monasta- 
ries, shrines and congrega- 
tional halls where Buddhist 
monks had conducted 
worship and religious dis- 
courses. 


The Hill City carries the 
memories of Nagarjuna, 
the father of Indian che- 
mistry and the founder of 
the great Mahayana sect 
of Buddhism which is still 
a living faith in countries 
like China, Japan and 
Tibet. Nagarjunakonda is 
one of the very few Budd- 
hist. sites discovered in 
Southern India and as such 
it has an importance of its 
own. 

Through the efforts of 
our Government as also of 
the British Government 
the ruins of many places 
of Buddhist interest have 
been carefully preserved and 
studied. The site will be 
submerged when the Nan- 
dikonda Dam is constructed 
and as such the site is 
being excavated with a view 
to removing the various 
relics. 

It will be simply grati- 
fying if the ruins of this 
Buddhist City. could be 


preserved without jeopar- 
dising the present or future 
interests of the local popu- 
lation. 

We note with satisfaction 
the great effort that is 
being made to preserve the 
relics. But the site itself 
has a tremendous vaiue to 
a writer of history who 
may find new light when he 
stands face to face with the 
site itself. 

Bhupendra Nath Mutsuddi, 
Calcutta. 


BUDDHIST CHURCH 


Thank you very much 
for sending me ~*~ World 
Buddhism”. I appreciate 
each copy tremendously. 
Certainly you are doing a 
great work for us_ to 
co-ordinate Buddhists all 
over the world. We owe 
a great gratitute for your 
fine work. 


I established the Chicago 
Buddhist Church in Octo- 
ber, 1944 in the neighbour- 
hood of the University of 
Chicago. Work is very 
pleasant and fruitful in 
this area. Interest in Bu- 
ddhism has been increased 
tremendously in the last 
few years. Our Annual 
Vesak Day Service and 
entertainment at the Un- 
iversity of Chicago is 
one of Chicago’s annual 
events. It is well attended 
each year. The demand 
for lectures on Buddhism 
from Universities, Coll- 
eges, Church groups. 
Study groups, Clubs and 
Societies are even  incre- 
asing. We are carrying 
on our share of spreading 
the Dharma. 


Dr. Shosan Miyamoto, 
a Buddhist scholar’ of 
Japan visited Chicago for 
one week from June 4 to 
11, It was a great oppo- 
rtunity for us. Dr. Dais- 
etsu. Suguki is giving 
lectures on Buddhism at 
the Columbia University 
in New York. 

Gyomay M. Kubose. 
5, Dorchester Avenue, 
Chicago Illinois. 


Atomic Age_ 


(Continued from page 3) 
lence in the various abodes 
of beings—lower animals, 
humans, devas, and 
Brahmas. Every Buddhist 
and every student of Bud- 
dhism should study the 
Abidhamma, properly for 
the knowledge so gained 
will enable him to see a 
consistent, nay an over-all 
picture of the past, present 
and future lives. 

We admit that it is not a 
very easy task without an 
efficient Acariya but we 
are confident that it will 
repay him many times the 
trouble and time he may 
have spent to learn it. 


All compounded and con- 
ditioned are impermanent. 
That principle is in conson- 
ance with the dominant 
Law of the Universe which 
ismiChanges Uo ede dee p 
thinker, a practical scientist, 
or to one who has reached 
the higher stage of Vipass- 
ana insight, Law of Change 
forces itself for notice and 
recognition. 


To him the whole Uni- 
verse is in a turmoil of 
restlessness and change, 
Everything moves inces- 
santly towards what?—to 
wards inexorable destruc- 
tion and disintegration. 
Those who dare not squa- 
rely face the facts say 
“Buddhism is cold com- 
fortlesS . pessimism.”’ 


Eternal Bliss 
Is it pessimism to speak 


about the universal pheno- 
menon which can in no 


way be refuced? Nor wonld 
it be correct to say that 
Buddhism is cold and 
comfortless when it pro 
vides eternal bliss and 
serenity which can be 
enjoyed now and in this 
life. 


Peoples of the world are, 
perhaps, tired of the con- 
tending claims of the 
various —- isms” and 
systems of religion, yet 
when they soberly. think 
over the matter they wil 
find that the Dhamma of 
Gautama, Buddha is go 
universal in its application, 
and so real in its essence 
that it may fittingly be 
called the universal and 
realistic ‘religion of the 
world—the ‘ religion, that 
stands ‘the scratiny and 
the test of time. 

Buddhism is the only 
religion that denies God 
and Soul.. Therefore to 
those persons who super- 
ficially look at Buddhism, 
it may appear as one of 
the common ‘‘isms’’ of the 
world, perhaps “cold and 
comfortless’'but to the dey- 
out Buddhists who have 
grasped the fundamentals 
of Buddhism and‘ have 
practised both meditation 
and Vipassana, it is, indeed. 
cheerful, comforting, and 
ennobling beyond all 
human measure. 

We have no hesitation 
to say that the religion of 
Gautama Buddha holds its 
own ground in this atomic 
age. It not only prescribes 
the way but leads. one to 
Eternal Bliss and Peace. 


Vesak Day a Public Holiday 


in Singapore 


The Government of Singapore has declared Vesak 


day a public holiday from 
of the 


This is the result 


1956. 


efforts of the 


Singapore Regional Centre of the World Fellow- 


ship of Buddhists and 
sations in 
holiday. 


other 
Singapore to get Vesak day declared 


Buddhist organi- 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF 
BUDDHA GAYA TEMPLE 


Recominendations of 


The Bibar Committee 
for the 2500th anniversary 
of Buddhism formed by 
the Education Ministry of 
the Government of India 
under the convenership of 
Mr, R. S. Pandey, has 
recommended the construc- 
tions of roads and buildings 
for Buddha Gaya- and 
Rajagaha at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 47.70,000. 


It had been suggested that 

land acquisition wherever 
needed should be comple- 
ted by the begining of 
July this year. 


The committee was requi- 
red to make recommenda- 
tions with estimates of 
expenditure for repairs of 
existing roads to Buddha 
Gaya and Rajagaha for 
construction of proper roads 
to these places ‘and also 
for the construction of rest 
houses on a_ permanent 
basis at both these places. 


The committee has not 
made any recommendations 
for temporary arrangements 
as these were outside its 
terms of refereice and hoped 
that adequate steps would 
be taken in proper time 
by the Government of India 
and the Bihar State Gov- 
ernment. 


PREAMBLE 


The committee in its 
preamble of recommenda- 
tions says that no statistics 
have been maintained reg- 
arding the flow of pilgrim 
or other tourist traffie to 
Buddha Gaya. The number 
of visitors 
Tibet, Burma and Ceylon 
has been steadily increa- 
sing. 


The number of pilgrims 
in any month does not go 
below 2000 and exceeds 
5,000 over several months. 
The Buddhist pilgrims 


from Nepal, 


particularly require a week 
to a fortnight to complete 
their rites at Buddha Gaya. 


The volume of traffic has 
been increasing in spite of 
absence of adequate facilit- 
ties so far. The present- 
accommodation is available 
at Buddha Gaya only for 
84 persons in the P. W. D. 
Inspection Bungalow, Birla 
Dharamsala, Mahabodhi 
Rest House maintained by 
the Gaya District Board, 
urmese Monastery and 
the Tibetan Monastery. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Buddha-Gaya: 1. Immediate 
construction of a six-bed 
room Circuit House with pr- 
Ovision for four rooms later, 


The plan estimated at 
Rs. 200,000 prepared by 
the Behngerae outeastac 
Government may be 
adopted. 2. Provision of 
hostel type single hedded 


accommodation for 50 
persons for the present at 
a cost of Rs. 1,50,000. 
3. Dormitory type acco- 
mmodation for 200 persons 
ata cost of Rs. 200,000. 


APPROACH ROADS 


1- Improvement of two 
main approach roads to 
Gaya Railway Station from 
Karimaganj and Macleodg- 
anj-Tikari Road. The cost of 


widening -and_ improving 
these roads is estimated 
at Rs. 225.000. 2., Gaya 


to Dobhi Road (up to eight 
miles)—the carriage way 
of the road up to munici- 
pal limit is 22 feet—reco- 


mmended that outside 
municipal limit also, the 
carriage way. should be 


widened to 22 feet. The 
cost of the improvement is 
estimated at Rs. 300,000. 
3. The link road from 
Gaya-Dobhi Road to Budd- 
Gaya to be improved with 
22 feet carriage way and 


Committee 


82 feet formation at a cost 
of Rs. 125,000. 


The District Board Road 
joining Gaya to Buddha 
Gaya which was fit only 
for one-way traffic in view 
of the congested Gaya 
roads through which it 
passes be widened outside 
municipal limits from 8 feet 
to 12 feet. In the town 
portion, cement concrete 
pavements should be const- 
ructed. The total estimated 
cost is Rs. 300.000. 4. One 
mile approach road from 
the Gaya Aerodrome to 
Gaya-Dobhi Road be impro- 
ved at a cost of Rs. 10,000. 


WATER-SUPPLY 


1. Two tube wells to be 
sunk near the bed of the 
river Falgu, which will give 
a supply of 1,25,000 gallons 
of water per day. The en- 
tire scheme tocost Rs. 215. 
000 2. Three units of 
sanitary lavatories should 
be construeted at Rs. 
23.000 


MUSEUM 


The present building is 
in a dilapidated condition. 
There should be one good 
museum building at a cost 
of Rs. 30,000. 


TEMPLE 


The committee says that 
the plasters of the temple 
are peeling and the brick 
wall is exposed, mouldings 
and both stueco and stone 
images are damaged due to 
age and denudation. The 
repair of the temple will 
cost Rs. 4,00,000. A begi- 
ning may be made by allott- 
ingasum of Rs. 1,00,000. 
to be spent. before May, 
1956 celebrations in carry- 
ing out repairs and renova- 
tions which are most urgent. 


Stone Railings:- The parts 
of some of the stone pillars 


are missing sO area num- 
ber of cross bars. The cost 
of these repairs and reno- 
vations is lhkely to be about 
Rs. 35,000. These repairs 
and renovations also will 
have to be carried out 
under archaeological autho- 
rities, 


Court yards:- The court 
yards should be made into 
a well laid out garden with | 
the existing stupas in an 
orderly fashion under the 


close supervision of arc- 
haeological experts at a 
cost of Rs. 10,000. 


Temple Surroundings:- The 
temple is surrounded at 
present by unseemly houses 
on all sides. This land 
should be acquired for cons- 
tructing a proper pathway 
round the temple. The 
pathway will serve as a 
wide Pradakshina. . 


| The existing slums should 

be removed for the constru- 

ction of the pathway. The 

total area to be acquired © 
will be five acres and the 

cost will be Rs. 50,000, 

The cost of the pathway '' 
will be Rs. 30,000. 


The terraces between the 
pathway andthe southern 
portion of the court yard 
of the temple should be 
made into a lawn at a cost 
of Rs. 10,000. Railings 
should be constructed round 
the inner edge of the terrace 
of the temple to’ prevent 
anybody accidentally falling 
into the court yards of the 
temple, which is 20 feet 
below the terrace, at a cost ° 
of Rs. 6,000. ° 


It is also necessary to 
construct an enclosure wall 
to screen off the remaining 
“Bastis” further away from, 
the temple, particularly to 
the east and south of the 
temple area. A small cover- 
ed shed should be provided 
at convenient points along 
those . walls facing the 
temple, to serve as places 
for rest and contemplation 
for the pilgrims doing Pari- 
karma, the cost being Rs. 
60,000. 

(Concluding portion will 

appear in next issue) 
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U. Nu Invites Americans 


To Study 


U Nu Prime Minister of 
Burma invited ten Amer- 
icans “chosen and selected 
by a competent body”’ to 
go to Burma as his yu- 
ests to study Buddhism 
or as he stated, “to put 
the truth of Buddhism 
to the test in the same 
way as a scientific theory 
is put to the test’. 


The Prime Minister’s 
invitation, which he called 
a suggestion, came during 
a talk on Buddhism to 
an audience of teachers 
and professors and Ame- 
ricans prominent in public 


affairs. The Prime Mini- 
ster was invited to lect- 
ure on Buddhism = by 


New York University. 


When he entered the 
Vanderbilt Auditorium at 
the University for his 
talk, the hall was overf- 
lowing with people, with 
all the 500 seats taken 
and others standing along 
the walls and aisles during 
the 30 - minute lecture. 


First Talk 


This was the first talk 
in the United States on 
Buddhism by U Nu whom 
Americans know not only 
as a statesman but as a 
devout Buddhist. The 
Prime Minister also talk- 


ed on Buddhism to a 
much greater audience 
of Americans when he 


appeared on a regular Sun- 
day morning religious tele- 
vision programme, ‘The 
Lamp,” over the nation- 
wide network of the Col- 
umbia Broadcasting Service. 


That programme was in 
the form of questions on 
Buddhism with U Nu 
giving the answers. 


For his New York Un- 
iversity address the Prime 
Minister had an_ intere- 
sted audience of American 
school teachers at the 
University for summer 
courses from schools in 


Buddhism 


all parts of the country; 
members of the University 
faculty; representatives 
from the Foreign Policy 
Association and the Ame- 
rican Committee for Cul- 
tural Freedom, and other 
prominent Americans inte- 


rested in Burma and 
Asia. 
U Nu’s address was a 


scholarly exposition of the 
underlying principles of 
Buddhism. 


He then explained at 
length the principles of 
Buddha’s teachings or the 
doctrine of the 
Dhamma. U Nu 
stressed again that ‘‘awa- 
reness’’ or truth’ can ‘‘be 
discovered only through 
personal experience’ “No 
amount of explanation on 
my part,” he said, “can 
make you understand ex- 
actly what awareness is 
but a personal experience of 
mental exercises of cont- 
emplation as practised 
by Buddhists will open 
for you rich new fields 
of vision.”’ 


Ten Persons 


It was then that he 
suggested, as he said. that 
“the people of the United 
Staes through this distin 
guished and representative 
audience put the truth of 
Buddhism to the test in 
the same way aS a scien- 
tific theory is put to the 
test’’ He proposed that the 
persons go to Burma for 
this purpose and _ he said 
“When they reach Burma 
they will be my guests’. 
He added. ‘These ten pe- 
rsons will come back to 
the United States of Ame- 
ric after they have pract- 
ised the required course 
of spiritual exercise and 
will relate to the American 
people their experiences 
and their findings.” 


The Prime Minister was 
given a standing ovation at 
the conclusion of his talk. 


Notes of the 
Month 
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engineering firm on _ the 
decision of the Lanka 
Bauddha Mandalaya or the 
Ceylon Buddhist Councii. 


Meanwlile, the work of 


construction of the new 
Dalada Maligawa or the 
Temple of the Tooth at 


Kandy, is also to be co- 
mpleted before the Buddha 
Jayanti by the Lanka 
Bauddha Mandalaya. 


As the Government 
grant of Rs. 1, 000, 000 
for this is expected to be 
insufficient, it has been 
decided to enlist donations 
from the public. 


Viet Nam Monk 
The Venerable Thich 
Minh Chau, a member 


of the Buddhist Sangha of 
Central Viet-Nam, and a 
teacher of Bao-Quoc Phat 
hoc-Duong Vidyalaya in 
Hue, came to Ceylon for 
a comparative study of 
Buddhism along with some 
other subjects such as Pali 
Sanskrit and English in 
June 1952. 


He was admitted to 
the Dharmaduta 
Ashrama Vidyalaya Dem- 
atagoda road, Colombo, as 
a residential student, und- 


er the supervision of the 
Venerable Dr. Parawahera 
Vajiranana Maha _ Thera, 


Principal, and the Vener- 
able Pandit Parawahera 
Pannananda Thero, Head 
Teacher of the Vidyalaya. 


After three years of study 
he has obtained a _ very 
good knowledge of Ther- 
avada Buddhism, English, 
Pali and Sanskrit, and the 
Title of Saddhammacariya 
was also confirmed to him. 


He sailed for Burma, 
on July, 7 by the Matarban, 
to undergo a course of 
Vipassana meditation for 
three months. He expects 


also to tour Indian  cult- 
ural and religious insti- 
tutions. 


Conference 


The quarterly conference 
of the Ceylon Government 


and Local Government 
Services Buddhist Congr- 
ess was attended by a 


very large gathering when 
it met in the Colombo 
Town Hall on June 18 
The Colombo Municipality 
Buddhist Association were 
the hosts- 


The resolutions passed 
at the conference related 
to the Full and New 


Moon days being requested 
as public holidays to a 
simple every-day dress for 
Buddhist public servants 
and to the discarding of 
western names. 


The discussions «n Bu- 
ddhism __ vis-a-vis other 
religious and on the Buda- 
hist life were led by Ven- 
erable Theras. Mr. N Q. 
Dias, President, was in the 
chair. Mr. M. A. P. Mala- 
lasekera, President of the 
Colombo Municipality Bu- 
ddhist Association, welc- 
omed the delegates. 


Washington Temple. 


The Friends of Budd- 
hism, a group in Washin- 
ton, who have been given 
unofficial sanction by the 
embassies of Burma, Cey- 
lon, Japan and Thailand 
in Washington, hope to 
make the 2, 500th anniv- 
ersary of Buddhism by 
having a cornerstone laid 
for a temple in Washington 

This is expected to serve 
as headquarters for the 
Western Buddhist Order. 


Panchen Lama 


The Panchen Lama, ac- 
compained by his lay and 
monk advisers and a com- 
pany of Chinese escort 
troops, arrived in Shigatse 
on June 21, after eleven 
months absence from his 
capital. 

During his absence, his 
followers have been  buil- 
ding a new summer resid- 
ence for him to replace 
the beautiful end ancient 
palace which was comple- 
tely destroyed by floods 
in July last year, a few 
days after his departure 
from Shigatse to China. 
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Book _ P aaaains 


Buddhist 


in East 


Recent Archaeological Dis- 
coveries in East Pakistan— 
Mainamati—8 Annas. 


The first archaeological 
excavations of a Buddhist 
site undertaken in East 
Pakistan are described in 
a 14 page art paper illus- 
trated brochure, pried 
absurdly low at 8 annas, 
entitled Recent Archaeolo- 
gical Discoveries in East 
Pakistan—Maina: iati, which 
has just been received in 
Ceylon, 


The Director of Archae- 
logy of the Government 
of Pakistan has supplied 
the several itlustrations 
and the text has been 
written by Dr. F.A. Khan 
M.A.. Ph.D. (Lond) Field 
Director of the excava- 
tions. The operations las- 
ted two months, having 
commenced in the latter 
half of January 1955. 


The site excavated was 
on the slopss of maina- 
mati—Lalmairidge, not far 
from Comilla town south 
of Dacca the capital. 
It is locally known as 
the Salban Raja Palace 
and is situated in the 
middle of the ridge. 


Mainamati at the nor- 
thern edge of this ridge 
seems to perpetuate the 
name of the queen of 
Manikachandra of the 
Chandra dynasty (900-1050 


A.C.) who succeeded the 
powerful Palas of East 
Bengal and ruled from 


Rohitagiri at the Soutbern 
edge of the same _ ridge. 
The Chandras were Bud" 
dhists but with an ad- 
mixture of Hinduism, 


The Chinese monk-tra- 
veller Hiouen Tsang, visit- 
ing the area in 635 A.C., 
described 30 #£Buddhist 
monasteries in the region. 


Printed by Metro Printers, 


Colombe 3 M5 


Archaelogy 
Pakistan 


The excavations were fro- 
bably of one of these. 


The archaeological ope- 
rations uncovered a stupa 
surrounded by a very big 
monastery. There were 
among others, the remains 
of a 174 ft. long and 3 ft 
wide brick paved approach 
road leading to the main 
gateway with a 74 ft. 
wide facade, an entrance 
hall 33 ft, by 23 ft. flanked 
by guard rooms, a flight 
of steps giving access to 
the courtyard, and a 84 
ft. verandah running in 
front of 40 excavated 
cells. The northern wall 
measured 550 ft. 


The massive solidity of 
the original building could 
be gauged from the walls 
which are no less than 
16 ft. thick. Probably the 
number of cells totalled 
120. The largest of those 
so far exposed measures 
164 ft. by 104% ft. the 
partitions being 54 ft. thick 
Life within the cells was 
self-contained, as the ex- 
cavators found. Hach cel! 
was a living room and kit- 
chen, besides being a 
shrime-room as was evi- 
dent from the corbelled 


niches in the walls for 
a Buddha image. 
A wealth of finds of 


a variegated nature, some 
objects inscribed, helped 
to fit the date of the 
establishment to a period 
between the 8th and the 
12th centuries. 


Dr. Khan deserves every 
credit for a job well and 
quickly done and_ the 
Government of Pakistan 


WorRLD BUDDHISM, 


congratulations for spee- 
dily publishing the results 
of his labours. One hopes 
this is and earnest of their 
intentions in regard 
archaeology in West Pakis- 
tan too with its wonder- 
ful Gandhara culture. 


Lastly, Pakistan Publi- 
Cations, have made a wor- 


thy contribution to Bud- 
dhist archaeological book 
productions. Dae D: 


All books and periodi- 
cals meant for review on 
this page should be addr- 
essed to the Literary Ed. 
itor, “World Buddhism’, 
10, 28th Lane, Colombo 
7, CEYLON. 


Social Welfare. Vol 2, No 1 
10, Kitchener Road, New 
Delhi, India. 


This issue of this use- ' 


ful magazine tv all social 
workers, runs into 80 
pages and is printed on 
good thick paper. Each 
article is appropriately 
illustrated in addition to 
a number of full-page ill- 
ustrations depicting vari- 
ous aspects of life in India. 

Contributions to Mod- 
ern Problems of Social 
Welfare, one ot the chief 
features include such 
well-known names as Kri- 
shna Hutheesing, Padmini 
Sen Gupta, Manu Desai 
and Rk. N. Kurup. Other 


articles are “Of Doll 
Making”, ~The Woman at 
the Bus Stop”, “The Eth- 


ical Basis of Social Wel- 
fare’ and ‘India MHono- 
urs Her Social Workers” 
A section is devoted to 
social welfare in some 
countries abroad. 


Young East Japanese Bud- 


dhist Quarterly, Spring, 
1955. 

The Spring issue of 
“Young East’, comprises 


Vol 4, No 13% The editorial 
is on “The lesson we Learn- 
ed From Burma”, referring 
to the journey to Burma 
of the 68 Japanese Budd- 
hists to participate in 


to. 


Aucust 1955 


the third world Buddhist 
Conference. 


“Our knowledge of Bur. 
mese Buddhism which 
we had acquired through 
books and some personal 
intercourses prior to out 
journey has been © enlar- 
ged and improved and, to 
a great extent, revised 
by the experience of the 
Japanese delegates who 
personally saw the bhik- 
khus and_ pagodas “and 
the piots lay folfowers 
in” Burira yo 1 Saye: sa 


Articles in thisisste i inc- 


lude “An Introductiog*to 
Buddhism”, “A ‘Légtiire ‘én 
Meditation’ and ‘Indian 


Gods in Japanese Temple”’ 


A BOOK ON BUDDHISM 


In collaboration with 
Bhikkhu J. Kashyapa, Di- 
rector, Government (Inte- 
rnational) Post Graduate 
Nalanda Pali Research 
Institute Mr. R. R. Diw-, 
akar, Governor or Bihar 
is preparing a book on 
Buddhism to be published 
on the oceasion of tire 
2,500th anniversary of 
Buddhism. 


Mr. K. M. Munshi, 
Governor of Uttar Pradesh 
has undertaken the publ- 
ication of the book on 
behalf of the Bhartiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 

Bhikkhu Kashyapa is 
collecting necessary mate- 
rial from Buddhist — scrip- 
tures and proposes to call 
on Mr. Diwakar shortly for 
a full discussion in this 
connection. 


Publication Received 
University Bulletin a wee- 
kly bulletin of the Univ- 
ersity of California. 
The Golden Lotus Golden 
Lotus Press, Philadelphia, 
United States of America 


The Buddhist News publi- 
shed by the Buddhist 
Society of New South 
Wales, 159, Oxford Street, 
Sydney, Australia. 

The Western Buddhist... 
published in London, 
England. 


Edited and Published for the World Fellowship of Buddhists by C. D. S. Siriwardane, 


2490 DB. EB, 


THE TEACHING 


One of the main reasons for the lack of a genuine 
interest in Buddhism, even among Buddhists, is that 
many of them are ignorant of the main teachings of 
the Buddha. 


Unlike his Christian brother, the Buddhist has no 
“book” —a biblos — containing the Buddha vaccana. 
which might be his daily reading and meditation, 
Books in English are available, but these are expensive 
translations and so a Buddhist child grows up nominally 
a Buddhist, but he has no first-hand knowlede of the 
main principles of his faith. 


Buddhist schools and, above all Buddhist parents, 
must realise that it is their duty to give religious know- 
lede. A school or home must attempt to build up in the 
first place, a Buddhist environment for the growing child 


One of the elements of this environment must be 
simple ritual such as honouring the Buddha by placing 
flowers before a Buddha statue. Another is the daily 
recital of the pancha sila. Yet another is regular visits 
to the vihare on Poya Days and the celebration of 
specially significant days such as Poson, Vesak etc. 


Ritual such as these creates in the young mind an 
enthusiasm or rather a religious sentiment. His feelings 
gather round the idea of the Great Teacher, the 
Dhamma the Sangha etc. 


These sentiments are most valuable because in 
early years one’s character is built by the formation of 
sentiments. It is to this end thatthe parent or teacher 
must work. 


In the school, religious practices and ritual must be 
observed. The school should havea shrine room and 
teachers and pupils must place flowers before the 
image of the Great Teacher as a token of their respect. 


On Poya Days it would be most desirable for teachers 
and pupils to goin procession to the vihare. These 
processions can be made educational. All should be 
clothed in white and walk in silence to the vihare, carrying 
flowers, decorative paper work and banners. 


The sight of hundreds of children walking in a clean 
orderly, refined procession, is an object lesson to the 
beholder. 


Similarly, schools should encourage pupils to 
decorate their houses on special days such as Poson 
and Vesak. In fact, schools should stage, whenever 
possible, plays based on the Jataka stories. All these 
are ways and means of creating an atmosphere favour- 
able to the growth of worthwhile sentiments. 

Art and music too play their part in the develop- 
ment of character. Our feelings and emotions need to be 
educated so that they are directed to worthwhile ends. 
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OF BUDDHISM 


It is for these reasons that in all Buddhist lands, 
art, architecture and music have been used for edu- 
cational ends. The stupa is a symbol of the highest and 
has to be set up on an elevated place with flights of steps 
leading to it. It thus became to the beholder an object 
for thought — his final release to be obtained by gradual 
growth upwards. 7 


In Java andin the stupas at Nagarjunikonda, the 
stupas have panels of stone work depicting scenes from 
the life of the Buddha or the Jataka — all drawing 
attention to the need to ‘walk the good walk”. 


In the vihares of Ceylon and India and Central 
and East Asia, the walls were painted and the theme is 
always the ‘good life’. It is thus clear that the correct 
shapping and guiding of the emotion isa part of our 
education. But is this done in our schools?. 


Later on in school life the study of the Dhamma is 
vital. All children should know the life of the Buddha 
and His mission for the good of many. Side by side the 
study of the lives of the great apostles of the Dhamma 
is necessary, One wonders how many Buddhist laymen 
have read the Thera and the Theri-gathas. 


There is nothing more moving than the personal 
testimony of those who saw the Buddha face to face 
and reached the goal. What a pageant of life we have 
here in the Theri-gathas — the robber, the courtesan, 
the bereaved mothers, the low and high born, the 
beauty full of pride, the heiress to wealth and positions 
and many others too, turned away from the world to seek 
the highest and found it. Their testimony is inspiring. 

Next, the pupils should learn the ‘Vinaya of the 
house-men’”’ — what life a Buddhist layman or woman 
should lead. His ‘gospel’ should be the Sigalovada Sutta 
where two golden ideals shine — that a Buddhist must 
lead a life of service and a life of amity. 


Learning thus his life of duty, the pupil could then 
lead on the path of a study of the fundamentals of the 
Teaching. Here the Dhammapada should be his guide. 
This is the text that should be his basis of teaching. 
To attempt it on the more logical basis of the Four 
Noble Truths and the eightfold Path is not likely to be 
fruitful except in upper forms. 

In the junior stage — between the ages of 12 and 
14 — its validity is doubtful. But the Dhammapada and 
its illustrative stories adapted to modern life seem. the 
best approach, 

Another line of worthwhile study isthe history of 
Buddhism and what Buddhism contributed to makind. 


This great record will show what Buddhism has done 
in the past and what it can do in the future. 
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BUDDHIST WORK 


IN GERMANY 


From 
The Buddhist Society 
(“Buddhistische Gesells- 


chaft’’) of Hamburg Ger- 
many publishes a monthly 
Bulletin (“Mitteilungsblat- 
ter’) that reflects the 
lively activity of the group. 


The keen interest in the 
Dhamma by members and 
outsiders is shown by the 
fact that weekly there are 
two, and sometimes three, 
week-day meetings, either 
public or open to guests. 


Besides, there is a bi- 
monthly Uposatha Cele- 
bration (on Sunday morn- 
ings), preceded by an hour 
of Youth Instruction. 
Among the subjects of the 
week-day meetings we 
note: An _ Introductory 
Course On Buddhism for 
new comers; Reading and 
Discussing of Suttas; lect- 
ures on Meditation, Applied 
Buddhism, ete. 


The Bulletin contains 
summaries of lectures and 
discussions, short articles 
and extracts from Suttas, 
news, etc. 


The Society conducts 
also a Lending Library 
that, afew years ago, was 
enriched by a donation 
given by the Burmese 
Buddha Sasana Council to 
the central Buddhist orga- 
nisation of Germany. 


Public Disputations 


The Buddhist Society of 
Hamburgh had also arran- 
sed fortwo public disput- 
ations with a learned Jesuit 
Father. Onthe Buddhist 
side spoke Mr. Paul Debes, 
a Buddhist of long stand- 
ing who had lived once as 
an Upasaka at the Island 
Hermitage, Dodanduwa 
Ceylon, 


two religions 


Ven. Nayanaponika Thera 


The two disputations 
took place in one of the 
lecture halls of the Univer- 
sity, and were attended by 
200 to 300 people. Need- 
less to say that they were 
conducted in the best form 
and spirit, without any 
acrimony and_ ill-feeling, 
and that it was, of course, 
not their intention to 
result in a refutation of one 
side or the other. 


They served well to put 
the case for each of the 
before the 
comparative judgement of 
the listeners. They showed 
clearly the fundamental 
contrasts, but also the 
common. starting-point 
from a deep ethical dis- 
satisfaction with earthly 
existence which should 
enable the Christian to 
come to an understanding 
of the Buddha’s Truth of 
Suffering. 


Beyond that the Bud- 
dhist speaker pointed to 
certain teachings of the 
great Christian mystic, 
Master Fekhart, as afford- 
ing to the Christian an 
approach for appreciating 
also the Buddhist position 
on the Deliverance from 
Suffering. 

These disputations will 
certainly have helped to 
disperse misconceptions 
about Buddhism, and may 
also have shown a satisfy- 
ing alternative to Biblical 
belief, to those alienated 
from it. 


W. F. B. Conference 


From a seven-page 
account on the third Con- 
ference of the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists 
published by the German 
delegates in the magazine 
“Die Finsicht”’ (“Insight’”’), 
we take the following; 


Letter 


Buddhist Temple at 
Dacca 


I should draw your kind 
attention to a resolution 
passed at the Third Con- 
ference of the World Bud- 
dhist Fellowship held at 
Rangoon, regarding the 
construction of a Buddhist 
Temple at Dacca, the 
Capital city of Hast 
Pakistan. 

The value of such a 
temple was appreciated by 
the conference in as much 
as though tormerly a place 
so full ot Buddhist import- 
ance there 1s now no toot- 


‘ing for the Buddhists, nor 


any place of worship for 
the Buddhist population, 
whose number is now on 
the increase after the 
etablishment of Pakistan. 

The proposed Buddhist 
tepmie is contemplated to 
be a seat of puddhist learn- 
ing and culture with a 
meeting hali, a library, a 
rest-house and a museum 
for preservation of Bud- 
dhist finds discovered in 
different parts of the 
province, 

Buddhists should sanc- 
tify the birth - place of 
Dipankar Srijnan and 
Bhikkhu Silabhadra and 


preserve the finds of 
historical importance from 
the Buddhist point of 
veiw. The proposed Bud- 
dhist temple at Decca will 
serve all these purposes 
including that of doing 
Dhammaduta workin the 
place where Buddhism 
once flourished. 


A scheme is in prepara- 
tion, but for want of funds 
the work cannot be under- 
taken. It is estimated that 
Rs. 100,000 will be neces- 
sary to work out the 
scheme in full. While 
some contribution may be 
expected from the people 
of Pakistan whose paying 
capacity is very meagre, it 
is expected that through 
your influence a substantial 
amount should be available 
from different countries. 

1 should therefore request 
you kindly to see how the 
scheme of construction 
may materialise aud what 
help we may expect 
through your sympathy. 
We should start the work 
as early as possible. 
Visuddhananda Maha Thero 
42, Hathkhola Road, 

East Pakistan, 


“Tt would undervate 
the significanee of such a 
Conference, if its merits 
are judged merely by the 
number andthe nature of 
the resolutions accepted, 
or those that have mater- 
ialised since the last meet- 
ing. It is of much greater 
importance that, in the 
WEB, we havea platform 
of world-wide compass on 
which all Buddhist organi- 
gations of the world may 
gather.” 


“It seems as if the meet 
ing between Theravada and 
Mahayana has becomes 
increasingly fruitful, in the 
course of the years, Mutual 
understanding grows, and 


this is gratifying for the 
sake of the prosperity of 
the Sasana in the world, 
Tolerance spreads. And 
how else should it be with 
men who follow the 
example of the Buddha? 


“The total impression of 
the Conference that united 
Buddhists of many lands, 
made one perceive how 
much all Buddhists are filled 
with a great optimism and 
enthusiasm, being convin- 
ced that it is Buddhism 
which has the mission to 
bring about World Peace, 
and that we should, there- 
fore, devote all our strength 
to the dissemination of the 
Dhamma,” 
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PEACEMAKERS | 


OF INDIA 


By 


Mauno Nordberg 


( Helsinkt ) 


Like the doctrines of the 
great Chinese philosophers, 
Lao-Tse and Kong-Fu Tse, 
the original doctrine of the 
great Indian free thinker 
Gautama the Buddha is 
solely based upon human 
reason without any super- 
natural admixture. 


lt is usually called one 
of the great réligions of the 
world though it has none 
of the characteristics of 
the three religions proper, 
Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam, and its history is 
quite difierent from the 
blood - stained history of 
these because never a drop 
of human blood, or even 
the blood of animals, has 
been shed in its propaga- 
tion. 


It is throughout pacific 
and it spread in the greatest 
part of Asia only by its 
sweet reasonableness. This 
quality is emphasized by 
the canonical books of bud- 
dhism and in one of the 
best known of these, the 
Dhammapada, it is said; 


Hatreds never cease by 
-hatred in this world by love 
alone they cease. This is 
an ancient law. 


Though one should con- 
quer a thousand men in 
the battlefield, yet he, 
indeed, is the noblest victor 
er should conquer him- 
self, 


All tremble at punish» 
ment, All fear death; com- 
paring others with oneself, 
one should neither kill nor 
cause to kill. 


All tremble at punish- 
ment. Life is dear to all 
comparing others with 


oneself, one should neither 
kill nor cause to kill, 


Ab, happily we live with- 
out hate amonyst the 
hateful, amidst hateful men 
we dwell unhating. 


Victory breeds hatred, 
the defeated live in pain. 
Happily the peacetul live, 
giving up victory and defeat 


We like to quote yet one 
more of the Buddha’s 
speeches where it is said 
about violence. 


A man may spoil another, 
just so far ’ 

As it may serve his ends 
but when he ts spoiled 

Py others he, despotled, 
spoils yel again 

So long as evil’s fruit is 
not matured 

The foot doth fancy ‘now's 
the hour, the chance’’. 

But when the deed bears 
fruit, he fareth ill 


The slayer gels a_ slayer 
in his turn ; 
The conqueror gets one 


who conquers him ; 


The abuser wins 
the annlyer, fret. 


abuse, 


Thus by the evolution of 
the deed, 


A man who spotls is 
spoiled in his turn, 


KAMMA 


This last quotation intro: 
duces you to the law of 
Kamma or in modern terms 
of the law. of cause and 
effect on which modern 
science is based and which 
also is ohne of the basic 
doctrines of Buddhism, but 
we need not develop it 


further here as it would 
take us too far, we mention 
it only in passing to show 
how Buddhism isin accor- 
dance with modern science. 


These quotaions show the 
peaceful nature of the Dham- 
ma, called Buddhism by 
Westerners, and during His 
45 years career as teacher 
the Buddha _ on several 
occasions put His pacific 
tenets into practice. 


Once the states of Sakas 
and Koliyas had a dispute 
over the use of the waters 
of the river Rohini and 
their rulers were on the 
point of resorting to arms 
to settle the dispute but 
the Buddha who was of 
Sakyan origin, appealed to 
their reason and there was 
no bloodshed between 
them. 


[ASOKA | 


The other great peace- 
maker was the Indian 
Emperor Asoka, the grand- 
son of Chandragupta who 
defeated Alexander the 
Great, and who ruled from 
273 to 242 B.C, 


The greatest part of the 
Indian Continent was under 
his rule with the exception 
of the Kingdom of Kalinga 
on the Bay of Bengal. In 
261 B. C. Asoka conquered 
this kingdom ina_ short 
but bloody war- The suf- 
ferings he thus inflicted on 
a great number of victims 
awakened his conscience 
and after he had embraced 
the teachings of the Bud- 
dha, he did everything in 
his imperial power to bring 
about peaceful conditions 
in and about his vast empire. 


During the last hundred 
years archeologists have 
discovered itt the Indian 
jungles caves, focks and 
pillars with insctiptions in 
which Asoka declates his 
peaceful intentions towards 
everybody and most of 


them have been found on 
the borders of his empire. 


WARNING 


In one of these inscrip- 
tions he declared all men 
to be his children. and in 
another he sounded a war- 
ning to his sons and their 


descendants not to under- 
take any new war of 
conquest. 


These examples show that 
where Buddhisni has been 
the ruling doctrine peace 
has prevailed and what 
was possible over two 
thousand years ago, should 
be possible still to-day. The 
message of peace of the 
Buddha is as yalid to-day 
as it was 2500 years ago. 


We shall not enter upon 
politics here except from 
the demographic point of 
view. 


In countries where the 
dostrine of the Buddha is 
prevailing there is no over- 
crowding, people are well 
or at least decenty fed and 
the pressure of the increase 
of the population does not 
make itselt so acutely felt. 


Why? Because hundreds 
of thousands of men enter 
the Sangha i.ethe order 
of monks, at least for some 
time, and live in celibacy 
Even married people are 
enjoined to observe certain 
restrictions in their marital 
life according to the Bud" 
dhist rules. 


Overpopulation, or even 
the pressure of an ever 
increasing population, is 
ONE, though not the only 
cause of wars and if this 
problem, along with some 
other, is not solved accord: 
ing to reason all  peate 
resolutions of congresses are 
of no avail. The doctrine 
of the Buddha offers ways 
out of the dilemma, 
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BUDDHIST CONTRIBUTION 
TO WORLD CULTURE 


India has suggested a 
discussion of the theme of 
what the Buddha contrib- 
uted to world cultural un- 
derstanding and tolerance 
among men inthe world 
at the next general coaf- 
erence of the United Na- 
tions Economic, Social and 
Cultural Organisation. 


This was stated by Dr. 
Luther H. Evans, Director 
General, UNESCO. He 
said the conference to be 
held in Delhi in Novem 
ber next year would discuss 
of “some themes” of 
importance and the impact 
the Buddha on mankind has 
veen suggested by India. 


World Conference 


The fourth international 
conference of Buddhists 
will be held in India in 
1956 to coincide with 
fhe celebrations of the 
2, 500th year of the Bud- 
dhist era. 


This was disclosed by 
Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, 
President of the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists, 
in Madras on his way to 
participate in a seminar 
in Washington. The third 
international conference 
was held in Burma last 
year. 


Dr Malalasekera took 
With him to America two 
Bo saplings for a million: 
dollar three-storeyed tem- 
ple erected by Buddhists 
in California. 

Buddhist Varsity. 

The proposed Buddhist 
University in Ceylon sho: 
tld be non-professional in 
charcter and purely for 
the pursuit of humanistic 
studies, says the special 
committee appointed to 


examine and make recom- 
mendations on ‘what the. 
Buddhist University sho- 
auld be” in its draft report, 


The report adds that 
the University should have 
as its aim the _ teach- 
ing of humanistic subje- 
cts and gshould include 
the teaching of Asian lan- 
guages like Sinhalese, 
Pali, Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Thai, Japanese, Burmese 
and Chinese and western 
languages like English, 
French and German, ap- 
art from courses in phil- 
osophy, psychology and 
allied subjects with Bud- 
dhism. 


It has recommended 
that the University should 
be built on a site 800 acr- 
es in extent in the neig- 
hbourhood of an import- 
ant town in the Island. 
The architecture of the 
building should bring out 
the best of Buddhist de- 
sign and the University 
shouldbe open to monks 
and laymen alike, 


Chair for Buddhism 


Meanwhile the Univer- 
sity of Ceylon is to est- 
ablish in the near future 
a chair for Buddhism. 


A separate department 
for Buddhism has been a 
long felt need in Ceylon, 
the land of Theravada 
Buddhism. It is felt that 
the creation of this chair 
will be welcomed gener: 
ally, particularly in view 
of the approaching Buddha 
Jayanti. 

At present the Ceylon 
University gives a course 
in Buddhist Civilisation. 
Dr, Pa Chw, a Chinese. is 
in-charge of these lectures. 


Jayanti Exhibition. 


About 23 Buddhist cou- 
ntries or countries with a 
Buddhist cultural or hist- 
orical background will 
participate in the Buddha 
Jayanti Exhibition, plann- 
ed to be held in 1957 in 
Colombo. 


Some important exhibits 
are expected from India. 
The Ceylon Government 
has alloted ten acres of 
land in Colombo for the 
exhibition site. The exhi- 
bition will be held to co- 
incide with the Colombo 
Plan Exhibition. 


The chief purpose of the 
exhibition, which is esti- 
mated to cost over Rs, 600, 
000, is to depict the im- 
portant events of Buddhist 
history and to show the 
influence of Buddhism on 
the art of various countr- 
ies. 


Asoka Pillars. 


The Delbi Municipal 
Committee has taken up 
a proposal for the insta- 
Mation of monolithic rep 
licas of Asoka pillars in- 
scribed with Asoka edicts 


in Hindi to enable the 
people to profit by his 
great sayings. 

The proposed replicas 


will be installed in beautiful 
surroundings in four parks 
within the municipal lim- 
its. The ptoposal has been 
taken up in pursuance of 
a temark made to that 
effect by Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru in one of his spe: 
eches recently. 


Details of the plan rey- 
arding size, shape and 
quality of stone to be us- 
ed, ave still to be worked 


out. The Committee is 
likely to givea practical 
shape to the proposal du- 
ring the current financial 
year. Financial implicati- 
ons of the proposal are not 
likely to exceed Rs, 10, 000. 


Promote Buddhism. 


Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, 
Governor-General of Ceylon 
said in Kandy that in 
Ceylon 64 out of every 
100 were Buddhists. It 
followed, therefore, that 
their country would not 


progress if the Buddhist 
religion did not advance 
in moulding the lives 
and character of those 


who followed it. 


Sir Oliver, who was pre- 
senting the Act of Appo- 
intment to the newly ele- 
cted Anunayake Thera of 
the Asgiriya Chapter of 
Buddhist monks, said they 
were now travelling on 
the high road that led to 
the Buddha Jayanti cele- 
brations which will comm- 
ence next year. 


The Government had 
already, granted, he said, 
a substantial amount of 
financial assistance. He 
appealed not only to the 
Buddhists but to everyone 
not to lose this great opp- 
ortunity of making a pers- 
onal contribution in serv- 
ice andin money towards 
the success of one of the 
greatest events in the his- 
tory of the world. 


Allahabad Vihara. 


Allahabad will shortly 
have a Buddhist vihara., 
Sponsored by the Maha 
Bodhi Society of India, 
the vihara is proposed to 
be completed by the Bu. 
ddha Jayanti next year, 


The site for the shri- 
ne has been selected in 
Tagore Town in the eas: 
tern part of Allahabad, 
on a land donated by the 
late Ram Kalia, a devoted 
Buddhist, by his last will, 


(Continued on page 5) 
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The Buddhist Flag 


Buddha's Flag thou art our glory 
Buddha's Flag flies everywhere 
Buddha's Flag tells us the story 
As she dangles in the air 

Over foreign or native land 
Buddha's Flag unites our Band 


Are there purer gayer colours 
Either in the North or South ? 

For the air seems gay and brighter 
When she pours her freshness out. 
And our heart in Metla dear 

Flies with her to higher sphere. 


Where you see her colours dangling 
In your homeland or abroad 

She shall tell you of the Dhamma 
From the Master of us all. 

Listen peoples of the Buddha 

Listen Buddhists to her call. 


She wants unity for all 
Unity the clarion call, 
Separateness brings division 


Ond she wants federation 
Over land and over sea 
Buddha's flag brings unity. 


M. A. Spruitenburg-Dwars. 


(Netherlands) 


To Enter Sangha 


A young Vietnamese who 
will be ordained a Buddhist 
monk after a period of st- 
udy at the Vajirarama 
Buddhist temple in Colo- 
mbo, has arrived in 
Ceylon. 


He is a son of a jowe- 
lier of Saigon. He met 
the Venerable Narada 
Maha Thera of Ceylon at 
Saigon and expressed his 
intention of coming to 
Ceylon to join the Sang- 
ha, 


French Professor. 


Dr. Jean Filliozatt, Pr- 
ofessor of Indology of 
the College de France, 
Paris, arrived in Ceylon 
with his wife and children 
and stayed about a week. 


‘He is the regional edi- 
tor in France of the Bu: 


ddhist Encyclopaedia wh- 
ich is being compiled by 
the Lanka Bauddha Man- 


dalaya. He __ discussed 
with the Encyclopaedia 
Committee the conupila- 


tion of the Encyclopaedia. 
Another Tooth Relic? 


The University of Nag- 
pur, India, proposes to 
award a research 
rship for special investi- 
gation of the place near 
Nagpur where a_ sacred 
Tooth Relic of the Budd- 
ha is believed to repose. 


The Vice-Chancellor of 
the University says there 
are some Buddhist reima- 
in the neighbourhood of 
Nagpur. He has requested 
that any literary or tra- 
ditional account that may 
be available be forwarded 
to him, 


schola-: 


Reconstruction of 
Buddha Gaya 
Temple 


(Continued from the August issue ) 


LIGHTING 


The complete electrifica- 
tion project will cost Rs. 
60,000 and can be divided 
into three sections—flood 
lighting, lightening of the 
compound interior lighten- 
ing of the temple, Bodhi 
tree and Ratnaghar. 


LOTUS TANK 


The Lotus Tank is regar- 
ded in high esteem by all 
pilgrims, It is necessary 
to clean and desilt it for 
its restoration. It is necess- 
ary torepair the existing 
compound wall round the 
temple, The estimated cost 
will be Rs. 30,000. Imme- 
diate decision is necessary 
and unless desilting is com- 
pleted before the coming 
rains, it cannot be comple- 
ted before May, 1956. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The remodelling of the 
Gaya Junction § Railway 
station should becompleted 
by the endof January, 1966 
There should be a small 
telephone exchange at 
Buddha Gaya instead of 
the present Public Call 
office. The total cost of 
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these recommendations of 
the committee is Rs. 21, 
84,000. 


The committee conside- 
red that Rajagaha is conne- 
cted to Gaya by a metalled 
road via Biharasarif and 
Nawadah—a distance of 71 
miles. The state Govern- 
ment had taken up a 40/- 
mile road trom Gaya to 
Rajagaha taking off from 
Gaya Nardiganj Road at 
Hasua and touching Nardi- 
ganj and Banganga. The 
cost of this road is Rs. 1, 
125,000. 


The committee suggests 
that the carriage way 
should be increased from 
10 ft. to 12 ft. onthe Raja- 
gaha Hasun Road. The 
narrow bridge the on river 
Banganga on the southern 
entrance of the old Rajagaha 
should also be improved 
to provide 22 ft. road way. 
The carriage way frcom 
Gaya to Hasua should be 
increased from 9 ft. to 12 
ft. The total additional 
cost will be Rs, 360,000. 


The committee has also 
recommended the constru- 
ction of a pilgrim shed and 
an Inspection Bungalow 
at Nalanda at Rs, 50,000, 


Buddhists. Published in Colombo, Ceylon 
All contributions intended for publication should 


be addressed to 


The Editor, 


“World Buddhism," 10, 28th Lane, 
Colombo 7, Ceylon. 
All other matter should be addressed to 


The Manager, 


“World Buddhism”, 10, 28th Lane. 
Colombo 7, Ceylon. 
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Activities 


UNPRECEDENTED 
EVENT 


Hawaii. An unpreceden- 
ted religious event occurred 
in the legislative field in 
America when the 28th 
session of the Territorial 
Congress of Hawaii was 
opened with Buddhist cere- 
mony on March 17. 


The Rev Newton Ishiura 
who officiated, said: ‘‘For 
the first time in the 55-year 
history of our Territorial 
Legislature, a Buddhist 
had the honour of opening 
the daily session of the 
House of Representatives 
with a Buddhist aspiration. 


“We can show our deep 
gratitude for the great 
honour given to Buddhism 
by becoming better Ameri- 
cans. Strive for unity 
among the Buddhists 
themselves and work for 
the betterment of the 
community, each in his 
own way”. 


Chicago, .The Chicago 
Buddhist Chureh has cele- 
brated its tenth anniver- 
sary. The sermon at the 
religious service was prea- 
ched by Rev. Y. Tanai of 
the Tri State Buddhist 
Church. 


After the service mem- 
bers of the congregation 
were given flee copies of 
“The Gospel of the Bud- 
dha’ or “Amitabha’’ by 
the jate Dr. Paul Carus. 


‘Switzerland, ‘he Arya 
Maitreya Mandala which 
has branches in Budapest, 
London, Belgiut, Germany 
and America is guided by 
the Ven. Lama Kassapa, 


‘The members of this 
association in Lousanne 
conduct meditation classes 
on an individual basis, 


which they find to be more 
effective than group medi- 
tation, The books and 
texts used are mainly 
Tibetan. 


Berlin. Weekly puja is 
offered and sermons prea- 
ched, both in the Berlin 
Buddhist Temple at 
Frohnau and in the city, 


conducted by Rev. K. D. 
Fliegner and Rev, Lionel 
Stuetzer. 

Mr. Osman Yamada, a 


Professor at Negoy Univer- 
sity, is giving talks on Bud- 
dhism. 


Sweden. The Buddhist 
League of Esperantists has 
just celebrated its 30th 
anniversary. The President 
is Rev Rudolf Petri. 


The League has members 
in 82 countries, including 
Iron Curtain countries. A 
branch was recently 
founded in Brazil. 


Canada, Rey Richard 
Robinson has taken up his 
appointment as lecturer at 
the University of Toronto. 
He is now engaged in 
revising the Buddhist 
correspondence course. 


There is now a 
Buddhist 
Vienna under 

the Chairmanship of Mr. 

Fritz Hungerleider, with 

Mr. Franz Zouzeika as 

secretary. 


Austria. 
flourishing 
society in 


The Prime Minister of 
India, Jawaharlal Nehru 
gave a reception at Auers- 
perg-Palace in Vienna on 


- dune 27. The Government 


of Austrian Federal Re- 
public and the whole Corps 
Diplomatique were invited 
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The £ Buddhist Society 
of Vienna represented at 
the reception by its 
pit esa die nite Mia Mritz 
Hungerleider, and his wife. 


United States. Tho 
National Council of Boy 
Scouts of America has 
approved the Buddhist 
Scouts Award. The _ pro- 
posed medal will consist 
of a ribbon bearing the five 
Buddhist colours and a 
medallion of the Wheel of 
the Law. 


The suggestion originated 
with the Young Buddhist 
Association of Hawaii. 


Sarnath. Mrs Dr. Hud- 
son, Canadian Buddhist, 
spent two months in 
Sarnath. During her stay 
she took keen interest in 
Buddhist activities, speci- 
ally the educational institu- 
tes. 


France. The Government 
of France has just bestowed 
upon Miss 6. Constant 
Lounsbery, President, 
Amisdu Bouddhisme, the 
high distinction of Knight 
of the Legion of Honour. 


This distinction is given 
for medical and social work 
during the wars and for 
literary work in France. 
She had already received 
the Medal of la Reconnais- 
sance Francaise with a star 
for the hospitals and 
dispensaries she had 


* founded. 


The Amis du Bouddhisme 
has received the highly 
valued gift of a beautiful 
Buddha rupa donated by 
Mrs, Isombato from Thai- 
land for the Bhavana sala. 
Mrs Isambato is a member 
of the Buddhist Association 
of Thailand. 


Singapore. A nowly 
erected building of the Mee 
Toh Buddhist School was 
officially declared open by 


Mr. Young, the Director of 
Education. It is now having 
approximately 600 students. 


Miss Pitt Chin Hui, the 
President of the Singapore, 
Regional Centre of the 
World Fellowship of Bud- 
hists, contributed a sum of 
Rs. 1000 towads_ the 
Building Fund of the 
Headquarters of the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists. 


Dacca. A public meeting 
of the Buddhists of Dacca 
was heldat the Bar Library 
Hall on May 6. It was 
inaugurated by the Ven. 


Visuddhananda Maha 
Thero, President, East 
Pakistan Bauddha Kristi 
Prachar Sanga and 


member, World Fellowship 
of Buddhists. 


The meeting was presided 
over by Dr. M. Shahidullah, 


_ scholar and educationist. 


The Ven Maha Thero 
said in his inaugural speech 
that such a function as this 
was not the hrst of its 
kind here in Dacca, the 
capital of East Bengal. 
For hundreds of thousands 
of times much meetings 
were held in the ancient 
times in this native land of 
ancient India’s great 
preacher Bhikkhu Shilab- 


‘hadra and the great scholar 


Dipankar Srijyan. 


Brazil: The Government 
of Brazil has .decided to 
ive an annual subsidy 
of 50 milcruzeiros to the 
social welfare facilities 
conducted by the Sao 
Paulo Nishi Honganji 
Temple. 


Tt was tot until the 
end of the war that Bud- 
dhism was allowed to be 
propagated in Bina gi, 
Since then Buddhist monks 
have been sent there froim 
dapan and @ dozen tem. 
ples have been built ip 
the major cities of the 
country, 


WoRLD BUDDHISM, 


SEPTEMBER 1955 


Improvements at 
Sarnath 


The members of the co- 
mmittee set up by the Go- 
vernment of India to draw 
up a scheme for Sarnath 
in connection with the 
celebrations of the 2500th 
aniversary of Buddhisn visi 
tedthe spot and discussed 
the various schemes in con- 
sultation with Ven’ble 
M. Sangharatna, secretary 
of the Mahabodhi Society, 
Sarnath, 


The committee on the 
suggestion of Dr, Sampu- 
roanand Chief Minister. 
Uttar Pradesh, proposed to 
bring into being the ancie- 
nt Deer Park, where the 
Buddha preached His first 
sermon. 


It was also proposed by 
the committee to make a 
park on the area covering 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara up 
to the main stupa, to 
electrify the entire area 
and also to make the proper 
arrangements for the supply 
of water to the entire area 
of Sarnath by constructing 
a tube-well behind the 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara. 


NEW STATION 


The committee further 
proposed to widen and 
modernise the entire road 
from Sarnath to Banaras. 
The committee decided to 
construct a new railway 
station to be completed 
before May 1956 at a cost 
of several lakhs of rupees, 
The distance between the 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara 
and the new railway stati- 
on will be approximately 
three furlongs, 


This decision has been 
taken to provide special 
facilities for the large 
mumber of yisitors who are 
expected to participate in 
the celebrations. The new 
Station will be specially 
designed on Buddhist ar- 

 chitectural lines, 


The committee also pro- 
poses to deyelop the muse- 
um and the entire archaeo- 
logical area at Sarnath by 
providing a hall for the 
tourists, ten imformation 
centres and a bookstall. It 
was also proposed that a 
lawn be laid down all round 
the main stupa and the 
main shrine and that foot- 
paths be provided for the 
tourists. It has been esti- 
mated that a sum of Rs. 
175,000 will be required 
for this item alone, 


It is stated that Raja 
Baldeodas Birla is being ap- 
proached by the committee 
to make sanitary improve- 
ments in the Birla Dharma- 
sala at Sarnath. 


ASOKAN RAILINGS 


The committee will requ- 
est the government of India 
to make a special grant of 
Rs. 100,000 to the Maha 
Bodhi College, Sarnath, for 
the completion ot the colle- 
ge building to provide 
accommodation to those 
likely to assemble there 
next year. 


Yet another decision made 

by the committee is to 
make railings in the front 
oi the Buddhist monastery 
along the Dharmasala road 
and turning to the left at 
the point where the Dar- 
mapala Koad. ends and 
finally going up to the nei- 
ghbouring village, 


Mr. C, M. Nigam, the ad- 
ministrator of the Banaras 
Municipal Board, who has 
been to several Buddhist 
countries is taking special 
snterest in inplementing 
these various schemes of 
improvement, 


Similar improvements 
are to be made at Kusina- 
gara, Lumbini and Sravasti, 


INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERTAKING 
The Buddhist Encycelo- 
paedia will be an inter- 
national undertaking, It 
aims at being a ‘‘compre- 
hensive and authentic work 
of reference on all aspects 
of Buddhism, from the 


earliest times to the present 
day. 


This is stated by Dr. 
G. P. Malalasekera Presi- 
dent of the World Fellow- 
ship of Buddhists, in a 
memorandum he has sub- 
mitted to the Lanka Baud- 
dha Mandalaya in _ his 
capacity as Editor-in Chief 
of the Buddhist Encyclo- 
paedia which is being pre- 


pared to commemorate 
Buddha Jayanti. 
Dr. Malalasekera’s 


memorandum states that 
during his world tour he 
contacted scholars in India, 
Burma,Thailand, Hongkong. 
Japan, the Philippines, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Italy, 
France, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Germany, and England 
and that regional commit- 
tees had been appointed 
in most of these countries 
to assist in the compilation 
of the encyclopaedia. 


FUNDS 


Commenting on the funds 
needed for the undertaking, 
Dr. Malalasekera says: ‘“‘I 
have already interviewed 
the directors of several 
Foundations and the 
Ministers of several govern- 
ments in this connextion, 
and Iam happy to state 
that the response has been 
encouraging: I shall 
submit my proposals to the 
proper quarters regarding 
the steps to be taken to 
obtain the necessary 
financial assistance.” 


In order to ensure 
authenticity and compre- 
hensiveness it has been 
proposed that where various 
Buddhist Sects have come 
into existence on account 
of variations in the inter- 
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pretations, the accounts of 
these Sects, and_ their 
beliefs should be written 
by the followers’ of the 
Sects concerned. 

Dr. Malalasekera states 
that scholars have been 
given the option to write 
articles in any language 
they prefer because to in- 
sist that articles should be 
written only in English 
would restrict the number 
of those who could supply 
the necessary information, 


Death of Scholar 


Bhikkhu Silabhadra Vice- 
President of the Maha Bodhi 
Society, has passed away 
peacefully in Calcutta 


An erudite Buddhist 
scholar, speaker and _ pro- 
pagator of Buddhism, 
Bhikkhu Silabhadra was 
the author of several books 
on Buddhism. 


Bhikkhu Silabhadra was a 
tireless preacher of Buddh- 
ism in India. He translated 
the whole of Digha Nikaya, 
Sutta Nipata, Therigatha 
and Dhammapada all of 
which were published by 
the Maha Bodhi Society of 
India. His “Buddha Bani” 
is the most popular Bengali 
book on Buddhism at 
present. 


Bhikkhu Silabhadra 
whose former name was 
kK. K. Roy belonged to a 
well-known Brahmin family 
of Nadia. Passing his law 
examination, he went to 
Burma to try his fortune 
in that land of Golden 
Pagodas. He started prac- 
tice at Tavoy where he 
built up a wide clientele, 
While he was there his 
interest in Buddhism began, 


When he was only 26 
years old his wife died 
and this made him think 
of religion more and more 
and his faith in Buddhism 
increased. Roy thereafter 
returned to India and 
became a Buddhist monk 
at the Calcutta Maha 
Bodhi Society, 


Book Reviews 
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Translation From the 
Chinese 


Diamand Sutta: Transla- 
lated from the Chinese by 
A. F. Price, Buddhist Socie- 
ty, London 5 Sh. 

The second edition of 
the “Diamond Sutta,’ 
translated from the Chi- 
nese by A. F. Price, was 
published in January by 


the Buddhist Society, 
London. 
Comprising nearly 70 


pages of reading matter, 
with the translator’s Pref- 
ace and Commentary Notes 
as well as an Introduction 
by Dr. W.Y. Evans- Wentz, 
the book is priced low at 5 
sh., obviously because the 
aim of publisher and trans- 
lator is the spreading of the 
Good Law. 


The “ Diamond Sutra”’ 
forms a section of one of 
the great Mahayana scrip- 
tures and Nagarjuna, the 
unrivalled exegete of the 
2nd century C.E. is believed 
to be its genius. Most The- 
ravadins know little of this 
class of work and it would 
be wholesome for them to 
read therein of the specific 
mention of the Buddha's 
unique teaching of Anatta. 

It occurs more than once 
in the text, which is in the 
form of “dialogues” conjec- 
tural, of course between the 
Buddha and the disciple 
Subhuti in the Jetavana of 
Anathapindika, It is well 
for this to be kept in mind 
by those folk who think 
in terms of _ horrible 
heresies. ”’ 


How true the translation 
is to the Chinese text, 
which itself had been taken 
over centuries earlier from 
the Sanskrit original, the 
reviewer is not qualified to 
determine. But he will say 
that the translator has 


manipulated the English 
language so deftly as 
greatly to reduce the ten- 
sion of the heavy thoughts 
contained in the originals. 


Nevertheless this ““easy”’ 
reading is deceptive. The 
thoughts are 
deep and are revealed only 
to those who would give 
them concentrated atten 
tion, not a casual hour sand- 
wiched between two 
periods of intensely mater- 
ialistic activity. 


One cannot help being 
disturbed by the trans- 
lator’s use of certain 
pseudo - philosophical ter- 
ms. For instance, worid 
like Adept, Initiate, Gnostic, 
are not in the Buddhist 
language. Similarly, it is 
odd to the Buddhist ear to 
hear such jargon as (revie- 
wer's italics): “To awaken 
the thought’ of enlight- 
enment is to begin to 
penetrate the mists and 
veils of mutually interde- 
pendent created things in 
our search for union with 
That which is beyond all 
names fi 


It is the reviewer’s hope 
that the third edition will 
see such foreign matter 
eliminated. 


This translation of an 
important portion of the 
Maha - Prajna Paramita 
Sutra would be profitable 
reading even to a_hide- 
bound Theravadin. 

DEAD, 


VESAK GIFT 
Buddha Dhamma: by 


Jagadish Kasyapa Thera 
Buddhist Union, Changi, 
Singapore. 


The Buddhist Union of 
28, Jalam Senyum, Changi, 
Singapore 14 has published 


Printed by Metro Printers, Colombo 1, Edited and Published for the World Fellowship of Buddhists by C. 8. D, Siriwardane 


subtle and ~ 


a bright booklet of 115 
pages as a Vesak Gift. 
Written by the well-known 
Indian There Jagadish 
Kasyapa M.A. and entitled 
The Buddha Dha- 
mma, it takes _ one 
through the essentials of 
the Doctrine of the Saky- 
amuni after the Theravada 
tradition. 


The treatment is for the 
serious student. . It reveals 


that the Singapore Bud- 


dhist reader is no longer in 
the kindergarten, so to say, 
but an earnest follower 
whose background has 
already been prepared by 
elementary reading for 
abstruse thinking. An at- 
tempt has also been made 
wherever necessary to con- 
trast Buddhist doctrines 
with those of Brahmanism, 
Vedantism and other 
aspects of Hinduism. 


The Vesak Gift was made 
possible by Mr. & Mrs. 
Pothitt, in loving memory 
of their departed mother 
Madam Daw Sein Khin. 
This recalls the tradition of 
Ceylon Buddhists in dis- 
seminating the Dhamma. 


W.S. K. 


The Tibetan Book of the 
Great Liberation or the Me- 
thod of realizing Nirvana 
through knowing the Mind 
by W. Y. Evans Wentz, pr- 
eceded by an Epitiome of Pa- 
dmasambava’s_ Biography and 
followed by Guru Phadam- 
pa Sangay’s Teachings acc- 
ording to English Rendering 
gs by Sardar Bahadur S. W. 
Laden La, and by the Lam. 
as Karms’~ Sumdhon Paul 
Lobzang Mingyur Dorje, and 
Kazi Dawa Samdup, with 
Pasychological Commentary 


> by Dr. C. G. Jung. English 


Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don, New York, Torento. 
1954. German: ‘‘Das Tibet- 
ische Buchder Grossen Befre- 
iung’’. Otto - Wilhelm - Barth- 
Verlag, Munchen - Planngg, 
1955. 


This book is ‘intended 
for those seeking wisdom”, 


and this intention is en- 
tirly justified. It is really 


‘the most outstanding book 


in the Bar-do  thos-sgrol 
series of yoga _ essays. 
Tantric - Buddhism was 
hitherto one of the most 
difficult and  misterious 
branches of Budhism. 


Through the study of 
this work, however, many 
characteristics have been 
were elucidated that were 
misunderstood before. 
For those who think in 
the Western way, Jung’s 
Commentary gives’ the 
necessary Means to under- 


stand this difficult mate- 
rial. 
The life story of the 


great Guru. of the Holy 
Padmasambhava will, how- 
ever, have a_ generally 
disappointing effect, since 
it differs greatly from all 
usual legends of saints. 
Nevertheless, the second 
and third book fol- 
lowing this biography— 
which deals with the 
knowledge doctrine’ of 
Tantric - Buddhism — are 
important for all those 
desiring to be acquainte 
with the essence of this 
branch of Buddhism. 

The book, 378 pages, 
is excellently printed and 
contains many good illus- 
trations. 


Rev. Erno H. Hetenyi. 


Publicaitons Received 


Young Hast — Japanese 
Buddhist Quarterly: Sum- 
mer, 1955. 

The Western Buddhist— 
Fifth Issue, 1955. 

The Wheel of the Moral 
Law. ; 


Le Pensee Bouddhique — 
Vol. 5, No. 6. 62 bis. 
me Lhomond, Paris. 


Buddhist Union News Let- 


ter — VchaasaweNo,. 3 
Singapore, 
The Sangayana — Vol. 2, 


No. 11. Union Buddha 
Sasana Council,Rangoon. 

Social Welfare—June, 1955 
Central Social Welfare 
Board, Delhi. 
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THE ESSENCE 


The unique and most prominent feature of Buddhism 
is that it is the only religion that those who believe 
modern science can profess, as it stands midway between 
theistic eternalism and materialistic annihilationalism, 
thus avoiding the extremes propounded in both and 
reconciling religion with science. 


Buddhism ignores an evolver, a creator, a designer 
andacontroller. It teaches that sucha being as ‘‘the 
creator” the maker, the ruler, the all seeing supreme 
one ‘who isalmighty and omnipotent”, cannot exist, 
by stipulating that each existence must be individual, 
finite and conscious and if individual, there is a limitation 
that destroys the idea of omnipotence and further shows 
that he has to strive to maintain his individuality and 
thereby he becomes subject to the troubles and_ worries 
caused by Sankbara. 


If finite, he is neither omnipotent nor omnipresent. 
[f conscious, he must be subject to the Laws of Karma 
owing to his mental activities that beget pleasure, pain 
and indifference, and also he can neither be perfectly 
happy or eternal, as his consciousness is the recorder of 
changes to which his sensation is subject. 


Whether he be composed of the mental and the 
material or of the mental only, he is subject to the Law 
of Mutation that operates on both. If he be a ruler or an 
active agent, he must be subject to sorrows and sufferings 
of Sankhara. 


Buddhism denies that salvation from suffering could 
be gained by the aid of a savour or deity. It rejects the 
effiiacies of rites, ceremonies, prayers, astronomy, 
astrology and palmistry. 


It stigmatizes heavenly bliss as an enticing mirage, 
by teaching that pleasure and happiness derived through 
the six senses are unstable and transcient, as they are 
the result of causes and that beings in heaven are not 
perfectly happy as they are subject to the vicissitudes 
of sensation and they are not eternal as they are subject 
to change. 


It denies the existence of an entity called “soul” 
and teaches that lifein this or any other world is not 
identically the same in two consecutive moments, as the 
mental and the material are both changing momentarily. 


Buddhism teaches that ideas and consciousness are 
not properties of matter, that life is not a result of 
chanee produced by chemical, electric, magnetic and 
other combinations, but is a result of Law of Causation 
(Patticca Samuppada). 

It teaches that the mentality and the material that 
compose sentient beings from an amoeba to an elephant 
or man, existed previously in other forms therefore, the 
organic world does not represent new sentient beings. It 
teaches that vitality is energy itis a fact known even 
to the students just beginning science that energy can 
neither be created nor destroyed, 


OF BUDDHISM. 


The Buddhist theory of organic evolution is of such 
absorbing interest that simpler organisms known as the 
monera as well as the smallest and frailest living beings 
called the radiolaria can be classed as the products of the 
feablest mental forces and even if anyone were to meet 
with success in producing the organic out of the inorga- 
nic, even then Buddhism can maintain that the results 
are not new beings but old ones, whose states of aggre- 
gation (Sankhara) are being reproduced, revolving in 
the world of Sansara of cause and effect. 


The Buddha taught three things, the transitory 
nature of all existence, the sorrow arising from this 
impermanence and the impossibility of grounding a 
permanent Hgo on such a shifting basis. 


Finding that Desire, lust of life or the will to live, is 
the root of all evil, He said: “Root it out by patient 
effort, fixing your attention on one ideal that of saintship, 
the condition of the Arahat’, by realising the state of 
Nirvana. 


This goal is to be reached only be earnest, strenuous 
endeavour, boundless compassion and the purest 
morality. Itis the highestsystem of self-culture com- 
bined with an iron discipline. To the sorrows of others 
the heart must be as soft as butter and to one’s own 
feelings as hard as stone. 


He, who would prepare for the treading of this 
Path, must begin by keeping the simple precepts of 
morality, then as he grows stronger, he must cease 
utterly to do evil, complete and establish good deeds 
and cleanse his thoughts. 


By acknowledging the Four Noble Truths and 
following the Noble Hightfold Path, the mind will gain 
its perfect balance and the goalis reached, for he has 
at last found that which he has sought, the ideal of 
Nirvana, the fading out of all Desire, all Hate and 
Delusion. 


There is no virtue than the cultivation of Universal 
Love, no happiness sweeter than Mental Tranquility, no 
truth clearer than the existence of impermanence in 
every state of aggregation (Sankhara), no religion higher 
than moral and intellectual development and no philoso- 
phy greater than that which teaches the production of 
immediate results visible to one’s self and others. 


These and several other ideals form the essence of 
Buddhism. Hence, even a slight attempt to explain this 
noble and venerable creed, which is the only religion or 
philosophy tbat combines the Ethical with the Physical 
Law, propounding natural evolution, natural development 
and natural dissolution of the organic and the inorganic, 
will no doubt be welcomed by every lover of humanity. 
(Dr. D. G. de S. Kularatne in “The Essence of Buddha 
Dhamma”.) 
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Buddhist Revival in 


WorRLD BUDDHISM, OcTOBER 1955 


Indonesia 


By 


Since the visit of the 
Ven. Narada Maha Thera 
to Indonesia in 19384, the 


Buddhists of Indonesia, 
especially the Chinese 
Buddhists have made a 


tradition tocelebrate Budd- 
ha Day at the Buddhist 
Temples in Djakarta and 
in other towns. 


During the last three years, 
the Sam Kauw Federation 
celebrated the Vesak. at 
Borobudur. It was in 1932 


that the first Buddhist 
Association of Java was 
established,and the first 


Bodhi Tree was planted by 
Narada Maha Thera from 
Ceylon in 1934 near 
Borobudur. 


It has been decided that 
in 1956 the Federation 
will celebrate Vesak at 
Borobudur again, and hold 
the Congress at Semarang. 


Since the Ven. Bhikkhu 
Ashin Jinarakkhita returned 
to Indonesia from Rang- 
oon, he has been very 
active in Dhammaduta 
work, spreading the Budd- 
ha-Dharma throughout Ind- 
onesia, at places like 
Makassar and Buleleng. 


Altogether he has visited 


more than 20 towns, big 
and small, in Java, and 
given useful hints on the 


practisce of meditation. 


Every congregation at 
which the Ven. Bhikkhu 
A. Jinarakkhita delivered 
his sermons, was attended 
by more than 200 people 
the largest being at the 
Buddhist Temple at Parti 
a small town in mid Java, 
situated near Semarang. 


It was estimated that more 
than 6000 people listened 
to the preaching, including 


Upasika Y. Tjoa-Hin-Hoey 


many officials of Indonesia 
such as the mayor, magis- 
trate, Chief of the local 
Military Department and 
civil officers. 


Many Upasakas 


Between March 6 and 
24 this year in Central 
Java alone, many Upa- 
sakas from Chinese, Indo- 
nesian and Dutch nation- 
ality were enrolled. 


A devoted Buddhist, Mr. 
Goei Thwan Leng, from 
Semarang, donated 800 
acres of land to be used 
as a Buddhist centre. 


Besides this Mr. Goei 
Thwan Leng lent his spa- 
cious Villafor seven years 
to be used as a Buddhist 
Lodge or Vihara, until 
the Temple which has been 
planned to be built at the 
Buddhist centre is comp- 
leted. 


A comittee in Semarang 
has been formed to raise 
funds for this Buddhist 
enterprise, which according 
to an architect’s calcula- 
tion, will need about 
5,000, 000 rupiahs. 


Furniture and donations 
for the Vihara were given 
spontenously by lay-dev- 
otees. 


A great reawakening of 
Buddhism has begun in 
Indonesia. The Ven. Bhik- 
khu Ashin — Jinarakkhita 
has been working towards 
the establishment of the 
Buddha-Dharma in Indon- 
esia with great enthusiasm 
and support from the 
people, 


Letters to the Editor 


Nepal and- Ceylon 


Friendship 


May I draw your kind 
attention to the following 
matters : 


We read with interest 
your news-letter and thank 
you for the same. Bud- 
dhist nations far and near 
keep close together through 
your valuable paper, © World 
Buddhism”’. 


Very recently we read 
that Dr. G. P. Malalasekera 
went a second time to 
Japan, this time to consult 
various scholars in con- 
nection with the Buddhist 
Encyclopaedia, 


Is it not worthwhile for 
him to visit Nepal for the 
same purpose?, Nepal is 
one. of the important Bud- 
dhist countries. Therefore, 
I feel that Dr. Malalase- 
kera should not neglect 
Nepal. A visit by him to 
Nepal will renew the 
friendship between Nepal 
and Ceylon and at the 
same time help the forth- 
coming fourth Conference 
‘of the World Fellowship 
of Buddhists. 


Ven. Amritananda Thera 
Khamandy, 


Nepal 
ASSAM 


Assam is in the North- 
east frontier of India. 
There are about 50,000 
Buddhists in the different 
districts of Assam. Almost 
all of them are hilly and 
backward tribes. 


Lushai Hill is a hilly 
district of Assam with 
15,000 Buddhists. Dema- 
giri which is situated on 
the border of East Pakistan 
is a Buddhists central place 
in the district of Lushai 
Hills. 


The Buddhists of Dema- 
giriare very backward in all 


spheres—in spheresof 
religion, social, cultural and 
education. Communication 
with other districts of Assam 
isvery difficult. Now only 
one Buddhist temple is esta- 
blished among sucha great 
number of poor Buddhists. 


Therefore we appeal to 
the Buddhist sisters and 
brothers of all Buddhist 
countries to help in the 
improvement of the reli- 
gions etc., of these Bud- 
dhists. 


A Buddhist 
Sibsagar, Assam. 


Preach Dhamma in 


Streets 


“T would like to see 
Buddhist monks preaching 
the high moral principles 
enunciated by the Buddha 
at every street corner in 
Caleutta, said Mr. H. S. 
Ghose Choudhury, Com- 
missioner of Police, when 
he presided over the prize 
distribution ceremony of 
the Maha Bodhi Buddhist 
Sunday school. 


Mr. D. Valisinha, Secre- 
tary of the school, said 
that it was started four 
years ago. He said there 
were nearly 10,000 Bengali 
Buddhists alone in Cal- 
cutta. 


Mr. Ghose Choudhury: 
expressed his satisfaction 
that such an _ institution 
existed, andregular religi- 
ous instruction was being 
given. 


Mr. Fredrick C. Whittle, 
au Australian Buddhists 
who was on pilgrimage to 
sacred places in India, gave 
an account of the Bud- 
dhist movement in his 
country. He said there 
were four: Buddhist socie- 
ties in the four important 
towns in Australia. 
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EIGHTFOLD PATH IS THE %&.8 suns 
that you are only a play- 


RIGHT WAY FOR ME 


By 


K. H. Wagner 


(Sweden) 
On the Full Moon Day, September 2, 1955, at Ananda 


Kuti, Kathmandu,, Nepal, Mr. kK. H. Wagner a 


Swedish 


Scholar who has been in Kathmandu for over a year studying 
Buddhisin under the Venerable Ainritananda Thera, was 
ordained an Anagarika. A large number of Buddhists and 
others interested gathered at the Vihara. Among them were 
Mr. Lokadharsan, the principal Private Secretary to His 
Majesty the King of Nepal; former Prime Minister of Nepal, 
Mr. M. P. Koirala and the Indian Ambassader in Kathin- 
andu. Messages of good-will were sent by the King of Nepal 
and the second Prince and by the Brilish Ambassader in 
‘Kathmandu. Mr Wagner was named Anagarika Sugata, 
Six-months ago, Mrs. Wagner was ordained a Buddhist nun 
and was named Sister Amita The following is a summary 
of the speech made by Mr, Wagner on the occasion: 


- Most of you were here 
six months ago when my 
wife, Mrs- Wagner, became 
Sister Amita, And, as you 
see, today I am about to 
take the same step and 
become Brother Sugata. 


When my wife shaved 
her head to put on the 
saffron robe, she believed 
that her step waSan inner 
change, a personal action, 
which had nothing to do 
with the world or with 
society. 


But when she went home 
to Sweden, she found that 
it was not a private or 
personal action, but a 
change in which the whole 
of her country, not much 
bigger than Nepal, took the 
greatest interest. The new- 
spapers found that Sister 
Amita from the age of 15, 
during 25 years, had been 
a church-singer. Now, they 
said, she had left the Chri- 
stian church to ‘worship 
wrong gods and devils’. 
Some of her relatives said 
the same thing about her 
conversion to Buddhism. 


Great interest 


That is not; however 
important; what is import: 


ant is that the interest in 
her change of religion was 
so great that her inter- 
views were carried in 
about 5,000,000 copies of 
newspapers and magazines. 


If I today take the same 
step as Sister Amita took, 
it is because I feel that the 
Hightfold Path is the right 
way for we. I have to go 
on it sooner or later, as I 
feel that my interest in the 
material world is at an end 
I am happy that Sister 
Amita and I are the first 
Westerners to be converted 
to Buddhism in this lovely 
country where the Lord 
Buddba was born. 


There have been white 
people before who became 
Buddhists and Anagarikas. 
In all these cases the Chri- 
stians had declared; ‘This 
man is mador this woman 
is mad’, But there have 
never been two white people 
specially husband and wife, 
taking to the saffron robe 
before. » 


Not Private 


Today I know that Sis- 
ter Amita’s conversion and 
my conversion ate not 
private affairs. In the 


future Our actions willbe 
watched by thousand of 
eyes, and this showers on 
us a greater sense of respo- 
nsibility. It will depend on 
our example whether we 
in Kurope make friends or 
enemies of Buddhism. 


Iam sure the natne of 
Ananda Kuti will go once 
more through the Swedish 
and other European news- 
papersand awake people’s 
interest in Buddhism and 
for Nepal, the country where 
the Blessed One was born. 


Naturally, many will 
ask, why have you taken 
this step?. I shall give you 
the answer. 


There are three kinds of 
religions-- Monotheism, reli- 
gions with one god; 
Pantheism religions with 
many gods; and Atheism, 
religions without any god. 
The one religion which 
believes in no god is 
Theravada Buddhism, 


The Lord Buddha says 
“In youself is heaven: 
and hell; it is you who 
make yourself a god ora 
devil”, 


A Similarity 


There is a similarity to 
this in Shintoism. In the 
Shinto shrines there is no 
image, but a mirror. If 
you go into a Shinto 
shrine for worship, look 
in the morror. As you 
look, so looks your god. 
There is fine humour in 
the mirror + worship of 
Shintoism, and this is 
expressed in the Buddha's 
teaching that only we can 
cultivate ourselves. 


If you visit the shrine 
of a pantheistic religion, 


thing in the hands of many 
powerful gods, 


In Buddhism it is just 
the opposite. The gods 
have no power. All respo- 


nsibility for your actions 
are in your own hands. 
People who belong to 


religions which believe in 
powerful gods have, even 
if they live a righteous 
life, to live in fear of 
punishment from their 
gods. 


In the future 
people will give up the 
belief in one or many 
gods, as millions of Chris- 
tians. do nowadays in 
Kurope. For science is 
teaching people that there 
are no gods who are all- 
powerful. 


many 


Only Religion 


Many millions of people 
today are also living with- 
out belief in any religion. 
They must realise that 
Buddhism is the only 
religion which is not in 
contradiction of modern 
science. Buddhism is the 
only religion which lays 
the responsibility of your 
actions in your own hands. 
Buddhism is the only 
religion which can solve 
the problems of today. 


Both Sister Amita and 
I are extremely happy that 
we came to this lovely 
country, We have been 
warned by people that 
Nepalis uncivilized, that 
itis Himalayan jungle and 
cold. And we were told 
that we could not learn 
anything about Buddhism 
in Nepal. 


But we have found -~ it 
entirely otherwise. We have 
found, to ottr happinéss, 
what we have sought. 
Sister Amita and I have 
not only found an excellent: 
Guru in the Venerable Ami- 
tananda Thera, but we 
have also found the right 
fuidance to give up all 
wrong ways and to find 
the right Path, 
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HIGH - POWER COMMITTEE 
FOR JAYANTI 


A high-power committee 
has been sent up under 
the chairmanship of the 
vicepresident of India, Dr 
Radhakrishnan, to make 
arrangements for the Bud- 
dha Jayanti celebrations 
falling next year. 


Members of the comm- 
ittee include the Chief 
Ministers of Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh and Bhopal. 


This was stated in the 
Lok Sabha, New Delhi, 
at question time, by the 
Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Education, 


Gevernment of India, Dr 
Mono Mohan Das. 
Dr. Das said that Rs. 


856, 000 would be spent 
on the celebrations in 
India. Over Rs 15, 000,000 
would be spent on the 
construction of new roads, 
repairs of old ones, cons- 
fruction of rest houses, 
electrification and water 
supply at places connected 
with the life of the Buddha. 


Dr. Das added thatthe 
cultural programme for 
the celebrations had been 
finalised. It included an 
exhibition of Buddhist art, 
a symposium on Buddhism 


and the publication of 
certain books. 
New Light, 
A votive stupa dating 
back to the third and 
fourth centuries AC, has 


been found in the excav- 
ations at the site of Sal- 
ihundam in the Srikakulam 
district of Andhra State, 
India. 


The excavations throw 
new light on the Buddhist 
period of Indian history 


and provide, perhaps for 
the first time, a connec- 


ting link “ between the 
Northern and Southern 
schools of Buddhism. 


Salihundam, as the exca- 
vations have revealed, 
was the seat of an amnci- 
ent Buddhist monastery 
which flourised from the 
second century BC to 
about the seventh and 
eighth century AC. 


In the late phase of its 
development the monastery 
appears to have served as 
a seat of Buddhism, dra- 
Wing inspiration from the 
famous seats of learning 
of the same period at 
Vikramasila and Oddiyana. 


Sangha Cases. 


The Mahanayake Thera 
of the Malwatte Chapter, 
Kandy, is to request the 
Ceylon Government to 
appoint a special judge 
to inquire into civil cases 
arising in connection with 
the Sasana and the Maha 
Sangha. 


This judge, it is’ expe- 
cted, will hold sessions 
in all districts in Ceylon, 
where there are cases 
of this nature. 


The Mahanayaka has 
suggested this in order to 
prevent the Sangha loit- 
ering about in courts and 
hanging around lawyers’ 
offices. The judge will 
also be competent enough 
to give judgement accor- 


ding to the Vinaya rules 


Jayanti Films, 


One of India’s leading 
film producers, Mr. Bimal 
Roy, is expected shortly 
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to begin work on a full- 
length film of the life of 
the Buddha in colour. 


Mr. Roy, who will pro- 
duce the film, which will 
be partly financed by the 
Government of India, 
hopes to have it ready 
in time for the UNESCO 
conference to be held in 
October next year, to give 
if an international debut. 


At present Mr. Roy is 
making a documentary 
film on the Lord Buddha 
for the Government of 
India for screening in 
January next year. This 
film, in black and white 
will concentrate more on 
Buddhism generally than 
on the personal aspects of 
the Buddha’s life. 


This will bring out 
India’s art treasures on 
the subject, the  back- 
ground to Buddhism, the 
Buddha's Enlightenment 
and the later influences 
of Buddhism in India and 
other parts of the world, 
including Ceylon, 


Both films, which will 
be shot entirely in India, 
are being produced as 
part of the Buddha Jayanti 
celebrations next year. 


Ajanta 


An up-to-date garden will 
soon spring up on the 
banks of the river overl- 
ooking the famous Ajanta 
frescoes in India. 


The Government has 
already sanctioned Rs. 10, 
000 for the preliminary 
work of transforming the 
river bed in front of the 
Ajanta Caves into pictus 
resque garden, 


Cetiya For Colombo 


An 180 feét high cetiya 
will span the proposed 
marine drive in Colombo, 
to show the people pass- 
ing through Colombo 
Harbour that Ceylonis a 
Buddhist country. 


This is a decision of the 
Colombo Port Commission 
Buddhist Association. 
Work on the scheme will 
commence shortly. 


The entire scheme is 
estimated to cost about 
Rs. 300, 000, which will 
be collected from Buddhist 
Associations in Government 
Departments, apart from 
public donations. 


Light on Nalanda. 


New lhght is being 
thrown on “7th century 
India with the Bihar 


Government’s new literary 
drive, in which many anc- 
ient books of the times, 
including the lesser known 
works of Hieun Tsang, the 
Chinese scholar, who lived 
for three years in Nalanda 
during the first half of the 
7th century, are being 
translated. ? 


Extolling the place 
Nalanda occupied among 
centres of Eastern know- 
ledge, Hieun Tsang des- 
ribes the rigours of scho- 
larship in those days. 


Even those who suce- 
eeded in passing the adm- 
ission test in the Univer- 
sity were not quite secure 
in respect of their schol- 
astic status, As the scho- 
lars entered séminar disc- 
ussions, the pride of many 
a new entrant was certain 
to be humbled at the hands 
of abler ones. 


Instruction Was tinparted 
not only in all branches 


‘of Buddhism, its scripture 


and theology, but also in 
subjects like Brabmanical 
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SAVANT AND SAINT. 


By. Dr. G. P. Malalasekera. 


(The death occurred in Colombo on 


September 21 


of the Venerable Pelene Vajiranana Maha Nayaka Thera 


of the Vajirarama Temple. His remains 


lay in State in 


the Temple for five days and were cremated in Indepen- 
dence Square, Colombo, on September 25 at the spot where the 
remains of the first Premier of Ceylon, Mr, D. S, Sena- 


nayake, 


pay their last respects 
cremution was attended 


were cremated, A very large number of people 
from all parts of the Island flocked to the 
to the dead prelate 

by an 


Temple to 
and the 


immense crowd. The 


following speech on the Maha Nayaka Thera was broad- 


cast by Dr. 
September 23, 1955. 


Today, in Ceylon, not 
ohe community alone—the 
Buddhists—but the whole 
nation mourns the passing 
away of a great leader of 
the Buddhist Order of 
Monks, a man who, for 
more than half a century, 
worked incessantly both 
for his own - spiritual 
development and the happi- 
ness and well-being of 
countless numbers of others. 


In doing this he follo- 
wed faithfully the inju- 
nection of his Master, the 
All-Enlightenod One, Who 
said: ‘Strive for a two- 
fold end, the growth of 
your own moral stature 
and the promotion of the 
welfare of others” 


The Venerable Pelane 
Vajiranana Maha Nayaka 
Thera was born at a time 
when Buddhism, having 
suffered neglect and much 
worse for more than four 
hundred years, was slowly 
emerging from the darkness 
of night and beginning to 
rehabilitate itself. He 
etitered the Order at the 
early age of thirteen and 
soon afterwards became 
a pupil of the Ven. Hikk- 


aduve Sri Sumiangala, 
Founder and first Princi- 
pal of the Vidyodaya 


Pirivena which has the 
nerve-centre of the Budd- 
hist revaissance. 


Malalasekera on 


Radio Ceylon on 


After a brilliant acad- 
emic career, on which he 
won every possible laurel 
that was available, the 
Ven. Vejiranana became 
one of the most popular 
preachers of the century. 
He was in constant 
demand everywhere. His 
lucid expositions of even 
the most profound teach- 
ings of Buddhism were 
so attractive that non- 
Buddhists, too, flocked to 
hear his sermons. 


A Poet 


Along with these disce- 
ourses, he began to write 
articles and pamphlets both 
in prose and verse—he was 
a poet of no mean order— 
on various aspects of Bud- 
dhism and on many bran- 
ches of learning. These 
were published by the 
thousand and were read 
with great avidity. In 
them he developed a 
Sinhalese style of hisown 
which was very attractive 
and which many others 
tried to imitate but not 
quite successfully, 


No Sinhalese news: 
paper or journal published 
during the last fifty years 
could cousider itself worth- 
while unless it contained 
regular articles from this 
learned Elder. Apart 
from the services which 
these continuous outpour- 


DEATH OF GREAT 


ings from his facile pen 
rendered to the promotion 
of religious and secular 
learning, they also greatly 
helped in the development 
of the Sinhalese language 
as amedium capable of 
expressing the most mod- 
ern ideas of the present- 
day world. 


For, the Ven. Vajiran- 
ana was not only a prolific 
writer; he was a voracious 
reader as well. His reading 
was not confined to texts 
and commentaries of Bud- 
dhism or to the Sinhalese 
classics of a bygone-age. 
He could read with ease 
several languages, among 
them English, On all that 
he read he brought to beat 
a very keen and critical 


mind which refused to 
accpt anything, however 
authoritative, without 
examination. 


Keen Intellect 


His name ‘‘Vajiranana’’ 
. “ce 
which meant the posse- 
ssor or a keen intellect’ 


was, therefore most aptly 
though -coincidentially, 
chosen. He loved to disc- 


uss problems of philosophy 
and linguistics and he had 
fascinating theories of 
his own regarding them. 
I myself recall with great 
pleasure and gratitude the 
many profitable hours I 
spent at his feet trying 
to. find answers to nume- 
rous questions that had 
cropped up in my mind. 
He was always accessible. 
No one ever went to him 
without taking away with 
him something to be 
later treasured in his 
memory for his lasting 
profit. 


The Ven. Vajiranana 
was a man of deep piety 
very austere in his own, 
personal life. He severely 
discountenanced even the 
slightest laxity in the rules 
of the monastic Order. 
He was orthodox in the 
really liberal sense of the 
term; yet he did not shut 
himself off from  progte. 
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ssive ideas. I remember, 
for instance, bow when 
there was a somewhat 
strong opposition to the 
use of the radio for Bana” 
preaching, he expressed 
himself unequivocally in 
favour of using all legiti- 
mate modern methods for 
the propagation of the 
religion, Not all his supp- 
orters approved of this 
view but he was, as always, 
true to his convictions 
and stood by them, 


Greatest Respect 


It was these qualities 
of character and attainmént 
and his lovable personality 
which made hig temple, 
called after him* the 
Vajiraramaya, the centre 
of attraction for inquirers 
who went there in search 
of knowledge and Enlighte- 
nment not only from all 
parts of Ceylon but also 
from many places in the 
outside world. His views 
were treated with the 
greatest respect and his 
advice considered - most 
profitable, 

Quite early in his life, 
he realised that what 
Buddhism ‘in Ceylon 
needed most of all was a 
band of monks who, while 
leading lives of exemplary 
conduct, were intimately 
acquainted with . both 
ancient and modern learn- 
ing, so that they might 
proclaim to mankind the 
teaching of the Buddha in 
a way that would be under 
stood by and aceptable to 
the present world. 


In his attempts to provide 
such a band he was emin- 
ently successful and he 
gathered round him, as his 
pupils men from many 
classes of society and even 
of sevetal races, some of 
whom, like his senior pupil 
the Ven. Narada Maha 
Thera, have won inter: 
hational recognition. 


Thus while we deeply 
mourn the irrevovable lors 
of this great savant and 
saint, this signal preceptor 

Continued on page 7 
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Wortp BuppHISM, 


THIRD W.F.B. CONGRESS 
RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions were passed at 
of the World Fellowship of Buddhists 


Conferenec 


the third 


held in Rangoon in BRR \Q&S4 


1 This Conferenc requests 
the Government of East 
Pakistan to proceed with 
the archaeological excava- 
tions in Mainamati (Comi- 
lla), Paharpur (Dinajpur), 
the Rangamahal, Deang 
and Butaki Hills of Chitt- 
agong, the area belonging 
to Dharmrai and Bajray- 
ogini and the ancient site 
of Hajhasana Vihara, as 
such excavations will yield 
materials of immense value 
for the study of Buddhist 
history and Buddhist cul- 
ture. 


2 Believing that the year 
2500 B. E. will offer a 
noble occasion for paying 
homage to the Enlightened 
One in the way He him- 
self enjoined, i.e., by the 
practical applicaiion of His 
Dhamma = (Patipatti-puja) 
and also for strengthening 
the bonds between the 
various Buddhist countries 
and for assisting individual 
Buddhists in their progress 
on the Noble Hightfold 
Path, this Conference reco- 
mmends the formation in 
various lands by Buddhists 
of a Brotherhood of Vir- 
tue’? or Panchasila League 
comprising those who ple- 
dge themselves to observe 
the Five Precepts (Panch- 
asitla) faithfully and. to 
their utmost in propagat- 
ing their acceptance and 
observance, among individ. 
uals, organisations, schools, 
etc, and that these Brother- 
hoods of Virtue be either 
sponsored, or morally and 
actively supported, by lea- 
ding Buddhist organisati- 
ons, clerical and lay, of 
the respective countries, 


EDUCATION 


3 That this Conference, 
viewing with great concern 
the present deplorable state 
of the facilities available 
for the proper education 
of Buddhist children, most 
earnestly calls upon all 
Buddhists to cake a serious 
view. of the situation and 
do their utmost immediately 
to provide all necessary 
facilities so that Buddhist 
children throughout the 
world may be educated in 
a Buddhist atmosphere to 
lead the Buddhist way of 
life and be good citizens 
of the world, playing their 
part in the promotion of 


peace in the world and 
happiness amongst man- 
kind, 


4 This Conference recom- 
mends to the Executive 
Council of the W. F. B. 
to set up a study group 
of competent persons to 
report on the present con- 
dition of Buddhism in 
various countries in all its 
aspects, 


5 This Conference also 
urges all countries to send 
exhibits of Buddhist cul- 
ture to the International 
Exhibition of Buddhist 
Culture which will be held 
in conjunction with the 
opening of the Internati- 
onal Buddhist University, 


TEXT BOOKS 


6 Buddhist text-books sho= 
uld be compiled and tran- 
slated into different lang 
uages to enable students 
of all Buddhist schools to 


have the same standard of 
knowledge on Buddhism so 
that they will be able to 
sit for their examination 


sponsored by the central 
body, 
7 This Conference urges 


that merchants should be 
persuaded not to make war 
weapon toys for children 
and parents all over the 
world should be advised 
not to buy them for their 
children’s pleasure, the 
object being to prevent chi- 
Idren from getting ideas of 
war impressed on their 
minds. 


8 This Conference resolves 
that an International Bud- 
dhist University should be 
established in order to help 
scholars from various parts 
of the world to have a 
chance of investigating the 
Buddha - Dhamma more 
thoroughly, and to send 
Buddhist missionaries all 
over the world. 


9 The Hducation Sub-Co- 
mmittee of the Third Wor- 
ld Buddhists Conference 
expresses its thanks to the 
Government of Bihar for 
regenerating Nalanda and 
establishing a centre for 
higher studies and research 
in Pali and Buddhism. 


10 This Conference urges 
the establishment of Budd- 
hist elementary Schools 
Sunday Schools and Bud- 
dhist Universities is diffe- 
rent patts of Buddhist coun- 
tries in order to en- 
courage Buddhist educ- 
ation, the object being to 
inculcate 2 sense of 


morality in children and 
youths in ordet to train 
them to be virtuous citi- 


gens, for the strength of 
a country lies in the vittue 
of its citizens. 


11 This conference resolves 
that steps should be taken 
to secure the active patt- 
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cipation of the W. F. B. in 
the work of UNESCO, so 
that the Buddha - Dhamma 
may be enabled to play its 
rightful role in establishing 
the cultural solidarity of 
mankind. 

12 This Conference calls 
upon Buddhists all over 
the world to direct greater 
attention to the cause of 
humanitarian services such 
as the establishment ‘of 
hospitals, orphanages, leper 


asylums, infirmaries, ani- 
mal welfare centres in 
order to grant relief to 


those distressed by wars 
and natural calamities,and 
to raise the economic 
conditions of the deserv- 
ing people. 


DEATH PENALTY 


13 This Conference calls 
all nations concerned rem- 
Ove capital punishment 
from their laws, and enj- 


oins upon Buddhists in 
particular, to exert their 
influence to have capital 


punishment banished from 
the world, and to subati- 
tute appropriate psychol- 
ogical treatment so _ that 
the person concerned may 
become eligible for reha- 
bilitation in the life of the 
community. 


14 Whereas it is most desi- 
rable to dispel distrust, 
misunder-standing, unrest, 
hatred, and hostility among 
men and to bring about 


- world peace, the Buddhists 


of all the nations of the 
world assembled, at_ this 
Conference resolve (a) that 
a formula for the radiation 
of Metta (Loving Kindness) 
to all beings be recited at 
the beginning of every 
lecture, sermon or any 
other Buddhist gathering, 
and two minutes silence 
be observed thereafter 
for Metta to be radiated 
from the hearts by all 
present (b) that the same 
formula be broadcast from 
the radio stations in each 
Buddhist country every 
day. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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and Vedic studies, litera- 
ture in general, philosophy 
logic, grammar, rhetoric 
and phonetics, medicine, 
chemistry and metallurgy. 


Hieun Tsang describes 
the reception he had in 
Nalanda. A deputation from 
the University met ‘him 
in Buddha Gaya and 
escorted him tothe Univ- 
ersity. A separate house 
was provided for his resi- 
dence, { 


Whenever Hieun Tsang 
walked on the streets, a 
fully decked elephant was 
to walk behind himas a 
mark of respect. 


Gift to Vihara. 


Lady Wijeyeratne, wife 
of Ceylon’s High Comm- 
issioner in India, Sir Edwin 
Wijeyeratne, presented a 
set of 22 Englished books 
on Buddhism to the Ashok 
Vihara a Buddhist religious 
and social welfare centre 
in New Delhi, with which 
several foreign Buddhist 
diplomatic missions in 
India are closely associ- 
ated. 


The books were a gift 
sent by Sir Cyril de Zoysa, 
the President of the 
Ceylon Senate. 


Ashok Vihara was esta- 
blished in 1948 by Ven. 
Dharmavara Thera, a Cam- 
bodian Buddhist monk, 
who had settled down in 
India. 


The Government of 
India gave the monk 20 
acres of land to establish 
the Vihara to which a 
Buddha statue cast in 
bright copper and bronze, 
was presented by the 
Burmese Government. 


Buddhists who are resi- 
dents in Delhi have become 
so interested in the work 
of the Vihara that they 
are hoping to establish 
and Arama for Buddhist 
monks visiting India from 
‘Buddhist countries. 


Accent on Religion. 


Images of the Buddha, 
illustrations from the 
Jataka stories and the life 
of the Buddha will be 
among the teaching aids” 
that will be sent to Gov- 
ernment schools in Ceylon 
for instruction in religion. 


The HKducation Depart- 
ment*has also decided to 


hold an annual examin- 
ation to determine whe- 
ther schools have kept 


within the syllabus drawn 


up for religious instruct- 
ion. This examination 
will be held _ exclusively 


in Government schools. 
Dalai Lama Invited. 


The Maha Bodhi Society 
of india has decided to 
invite the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet to attend the 
2, 500th the Buddha Jay- 
arti celebrations, which 
will be held in India 
next year. 

The society's invitation 
will be personally extended 
by its President, the 
Maharaj} Kumar of Sikkim, 
who will shortly be 
visiting Lhassa. 


The Government of India 
is also expected to extend 
an invitation to the 
Dalai Lama, among other 
notable foreign Buddhists, 
to attend the celebrations. 


DEATH OF GREAT 
SAVANT & SAINT 
(Continued from page 5) 


and example, this deep 
thinker and prolific writer, 
we may also derive some 
consulation from the know- 
ledge that he has left 
behind him others capable 
of carrying on undiminished 
the noble cause for which 
he laboured so devotedly 
and incessantly, 


May his fragrant mem- 
ory be to us an inspiration 
and an example of a life 
lived most profitably both to 
himself and to others. May 
he win the peace of 
Nibbana. 


PREE' 47 


BUDDHIST CHAPEL 
IN NEW YORK 


A Buddhist statue which 
withstood the blast of the 
first atomic bomb in Hiro- 
shima Japan has been 
unveiled in New York on 
the grounds of the Amer- 
ican Buddhist academy. 
It was dedicated to ‘no 
more Hiroshimas.”’ 


At the same time that the 
statue was unveiled the 
ground was broken for a 
Buddhist chapel adjoining 
the Academy, which when 
finished will be the only 
training school for Buddhist 
monks in the United States. 


Attending the  cerem- 
onies, among several hun- 
dred Japanese and Amer- 
icans of Japanese ancestry, 
were six Japanese women 
who are undergoing plastic 
surgery at Mount Sinai 
Hospital for injuries they 
suffered in the first atomic 
bombing. 


The statue, two and a 
half tons of solid bronze, 
15 feet high, is of St, 
Shinran, founder of the 
Shinin Buddhist sect. It 
stood for 20 years in Hiro- 
shima before Seichi Hirose 
of Osaka, Japan, who first 
gave it to Hiroshima Tem- 
le, took it back for trans- 
portation to New York. It 
is a statue symbolic of 
peace and serenity. 


A procession of 47 chil- 
dren took part in a tradit- 
ional ceremony of blessing 
the land on which the 
chapel will be built. 


of Vihara 
Secretary 
The death occurred in 
London on Tuesday, Aug- 
ust 9, of Mr. Francis 
Walton, Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Buddhist Vih- 
ara Society in England. 


Death Society 


A funeral service was 
held at 96, Lea Bridge 
Road, Clapton, london, 


on Monday, August 15. 


Third W. F. B. 


Congress 
Resolutions 


Continued from page 6 


1SThis Conference urges 
all Buddhists to give their 
utmost for the fitting res- 
toration of Lumbini, the 
birth place of the Bodhi- 
satta Prince Siddhattha, 
one of the most _ holy 
places, and the provision 
of shrines and images, 
monasteries, Sima etc., in 
keeping with such a sacred 
place. 


KUSINARA 


16 That in as much as 
Kusinara, the site of the 
Mahaparinibbana of the 
Enlightened One is one of 
the four most sacred spots 
to all Buddhists, this Con- 
ference urges upon the 
Buddhists throughout the 
world to help in the erec- 
tion of a suitable and wo- 
rthy shrine over the Mah- 
aparinibbana Image which 
occupies the site of the 
Passing Away of the Bud- 
dha and in the restoration 
of the Makutabandha Stupa 
built to commemorate the 
spot where the Holy Body 
of the Enlightened One 
was cremated. 


17 This Conference recom- 
mends to the Buddhists 
the desirability of assisting 
in the construction of a 
Buddhist Temple in Dacca, 
the capital of EastPakistan, 
the birth place of famous 
Buddhist scholars like the 
Dipankara Srijanana and 
Silabhadra, Principal of 
the ancient Nalanda Uni- 
versity, and also the seat 
of ancient Buddhist cultu- 
re as shown by the monu- 
mental remains to be fou- 
nd in the vicinity. 


(To be Continued 


in Next Issue) 
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Book Reviews 


Bold Interpretation of 
Buddhist Doctrines 


The Buddha and His Path 
to Self-Enlightenment. by 
Ronald fFussel Buddhist 
Society, London: 7s 6d 


This is the second of this 
year’s quartet of books 
published by the Buddhist 
Society, London. 


It is the work of a Vice- 
President who is also the 
leader of the Society's 
Theravada study group, 

Ronald Fussell, the 
author, has incorporated 
here his previous work 
entitled “The Buddha’s 
Path to  Self-Enlighten- 
ment’ which is now out of 
print. Dedicated to the 
British Bhikkhu Kapila- 
vaddho who received his 
full Ordination in Thailand, 
the book contains 155 pages 
of textual matter, besides a 
rendering into English of 
the Metta Sutta and other 
features. 


A notable omission from 
the bibliography is N yanati- 
tiloka Maha Thera’s Word 
of the Buddha” (published 
in Ceylon), particularly as 
not a single work listed 
measures up to this compi- 
lation of the venerable 
German monk. There isa 
striking black-and-white 
frontispiece by Hassuko 
(Mrs. Christmas Humph- 
reys) which is reminiscent 
of Nanda Lal Bose’s style; 
the. mudras (gestures of 
hand), however, do not 
follow tradition. 


Mr. Fussell has written a 
virile book worth reprinting 
as often as called for with 
hardly any revision, It will 
be accepted by the Thera- 
yada school whose tradition 
he set out largely to serve. 


Rrinted by 


In such an endeayour 
there necessarily occur 
some expressions which are 
not the most felicitous: 
Union with Reality (p.117), 
Oneness of Life (p. 123), 
Bodhisattva or World- 
Saviour (p. 124, One Reality 


(p. 133)—to mention a 
selection. 

Similarly, one tails to 
know for what special 


reasons the Bhagavadgita’’ 
or Taoism has been drawn 
into the picture. However, 
these cannot be regarded 
as blemishes as such, 


Mr. Fussell has _ inter- 
preted the basic Buddhist 
doctrines in a forthright 
way with an admirable 
boldness permitting no 
compromise with ideas to 
which, Western society is 
habituated’ Consider how 
he describes Right Action 
(p, 134); the words would 
no doubt startle certain 
folk: “The Buddhist will 
have no part in war or the 
making of arms; no part 


in ‘sport’ that involves 
killing or injury or in the 
making of its adjuncts, 


from rifles to fishing rods... 


For we know that these 
things begin in the mind 
in perpetuating the wrong 
thinking that breeds them. 
We have seen recently in 
the war how hate propa- 
ganda was used as one of 
the most potent weapons 
of distruction. Now nations 
are forced with the problem 
of men who have carried 
over into peacetime the 
training of the war-mind.” 


In his endeavour’ to 
interpret accurately the 
Noble Hightfold Path, Mr. 
Fussell has been indifferent 
as to whether his Wetern 
reader relishes the bold 


Metro Printers Colombo 1. Edited and published for the 


sentiments or not. This is 
one of the most commend- 
able features of-the book. 


The presentation of the 
Four Noble Truths and the 
Five Precepts is refresh- 
ingly different from the 
usual. Hach topic has been 
connected with a_ story, 
thus evoking an atmosphere 
of reality and giving the 
human touch. The topics 
are explained, whether the 
Anatta doctrine or the Fifth 
Precept, with acceptance 
to Buddhists, regardless of 
the point of view of the 
vast majority of the author’s 
own people. 


There is not the slightest 
inclination on the author's 
part to fall in with he herd. 
His mission is clear, 
namely, to expound the 
Doctrine of the Buddha as 
it is, certainly not to suit 
the easy-going. 


Finally, a major error 
should be pointed out. The 
word ‘‘Reincarnation”’ 
(mostly in Chap. V) con- 
notes Atta or a fixed per- 
sonality, and is wholly 
contradictory to Anatta 
which has been admirably 
explained in the next 
chapter. It is time this 
vital difference is noted by 
those who write on Bud- 
dhism in the English 
language and the word 
dropped from the Buddhist 
idiom. 

DITA DE 


CHRISTIAN BIAS 


Reader’s Digest: August-Issue 


Max Hstman in a 45 
paged article in the Augegt 
member of the Reader’s 
Digert endeavoured to 
bring to the knowledge of 
a western (Christian) read- 
ing public the teachings 
of the Buddha. His Chrs- 
tian bias is quite obvious 
and, of course, the article 
puts the Buddha and the 
teachings against a Chri- 
stian background. This is 
unfortunate. 


One who 
write of a 


purports to 
thing must 


} 
| 


do so as a recorder cure 
and simple: the prejudices 
of the writer must no 
be inflicted on this 
readers. 


Ifis of course, different 
if the subject is a discu- 
ssion and an _ evaluation 
from whatever angle. If 
the present author’s reading 
public is discriminating 
enough to let his pet 
ideas be and discern who 
the Buddha was and 
what He taught, then the 
article would have some 
value. 


GOOD ARTICLES 


The Light of the Dhamma 
Vol III No 1. Union of Burma 
Buddha ~ Sasana Council 
Rangoon. 


This contains several good 
articles contributed mainly 
by revered members of the 


Sangha. 


A bright feature 
is one by the well-known 
Ethel Mannin, entitled 
“ The Beautiful Pagoda”’ 
which is being incorp- 
orated in her forthcoming 
“Land of the Crested 
Lion”. 


Publication Received 


The Sangayana, Vol 2 No. 
12: monthly bulletin pub- 
lished by the Union Bud- 


dha Sasana Council, 
Rangoon. 
Lumbini, Vol 1 No. I: 


monthly devoted to Inter- 


national Buddhism, Cale- 
utta, 
The Middle Way, August 


1955: Journal of the Bud- 
dhist Society, London. 


The Essence of Buddha 
Dhamma by H. de S. Kul- 
aratne: The South Ceylon 
Youth Council Printing 
Section, Galle, Ceylon, 


Social Welfare, July, 1955 
Central Welfare Board 
Delhi. 


The Golden Lotus, 1955: 
The Golden Lotus Press, 
Philadelphia, United States 
of America. 
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Registered as a Newspaper at the G. P.O, Ceylon, 


4 (November ) i955, CE. 


TOWARDS A BETTER SOCIAL ORDER 


Unless we are born blind and deaf or delibera- 
tely cut ourselves off from the realities around us, we 
cannot escape the sight of misery and suffering—starv- 
ing beggars in filthy rags uttering sub-human cries, 
men, women and children scrambling for the contents 
of refuse bins, sleeping on pavements and station plat- 
forms looking like bundles of dirty clothes, and living 
like beasts in ugly hovels made of rusty tins and 
old sacking, the only homes these wretches have known. 

Everywhere we come across disease, superstition, 
dishonesty—all in some way related to the basic fact of 
poverty. 

What-is our reaction to these things?. Some of 
us deliberately evade the ugly sights of human wretce- 
hedness by leading a secluded life, mixing mainly with 
our’ own kind or dissociating ourselves from other 
people; or perhaps we persuade ourselves that the 
distress of the people is no concern of ours, that it is 
the responsibility of the Government, And what can 
a few of us do, anyhow ? 

But all men who are well-off, who have four 
square meals a day, clean untorn clothes, a chair to 
sit On, a spring mattress to sleep on and a_ handy 
conveyance when they want to travel -- not all of 
them are equally callous. They cannot escape the 
twinges of an uneasy conscience, they cannot help 
wondering, at least sometimes, what right they have 
to the amenities of life that are denied to their 
neighbours. 

They cannot satisfy their consciences merely by 
saying that the poor are poor because of their own 
fault, because they are “no good”, because they 
are criminals’. May it not be that the rich man 
who refuses to help his poor neighbour is a_ greater 
“criminal” than the poor man who steals for a 
living?. What about some of our friends, well bro- 
ught-up, well situated, highly respected, J. Ps and 
knights some of them, who were and are black mar- 
keteers?. Why should we expect more of the starv- 
ing, illiterate beggar than of the prosperous educated 
citizen?. 

Supposing a man’s conscience is thus troubled 
and he has a concern to help the destitute, what 
can he do about it?. Must he identify himself with 
the poor, live after their manner in order that he 
may get a true understanding of their problems, gain 
their confidence and do something for them?. Can 
he ever escape wholly from his habits, his education, 
his whole background?. And, even if it were poss- 
ible, would it be desirable?. 

These are questions that each of us can only 
answer for himself. There will be those who will feel the 
call so irresistible that they will sacrifice everything 
and live completely dedicated lives in the service of 
the poor and the down-trodden. But those rare 
beings will always be few. 

What about the rest of us? Is there any con- 
structive contribution we can make to improve the 


social conditions around us? One way of helping is, 
of course, through direct relief, by giving the  star- 
ving beggar the meal he clamours for, and the ail- 
ing patient the medicine that will alleviate his 
suffering. 


The man who does this knows that his help is 
only a drop in the bucket, that he is not really 
contributing to the solution of the problem, but he 
also knows that the food and the medicine will 
make all the difference in the world to the person 
receiving the aid. He is concerned with the immedi- 
ate situation and the supreme need of the individual ; 
it is social service On a purely personal level. But it 
has great value. 

Such relief, however, is only a temporary measure: 
a short-term policy. It leaves the recipient pretty 
much where he was. It may even have an adverse 
effect on him psychologically. It may develop in him 
a begging mentality, a passive dependence on others 
for his living. 

No man can progress unless he has self-reliance. 
Self-reliance comes through education, But can a sta- 
rving man be educated?. How can we prevent starva- 
tion?. By growing more food, providing means of 
employment, eating less ourselves?. The problems are 
indeed vast, so that they seem almost incapable of 
solution. What then, are we to do?. Drown our 
consciences, for no sensitive man can escape being 
troubled by these things. 

The least we can do is to be constantly aware of 
the poverty and the misery, the squalor, the dirt and 
ignorance in which our fellow-men and women live. 
This awareness may stir us into some kind of action. 
We can not only stir ourselves but stir others as well. 
We can persuade our friends to interest themselves in 
these problems and create in them a desire to should- 
er some responsibility in finding solutions. 

To build up a _ better social order, not only 
competency and efficiency are needed but also moral 
integrity and responsibility, Unprejudiced broad-min- 
ded people are needed who can see beyond barriers, 
political, communal and social, and help to break 
them down. A spirit of reconciliation is needed to 
overcome conflicts in social life and also in personal 
relationships. 

The primal force of Love (metta, mattri,) is 
needed, Love that will assert itself in creative enter- 
prise, maytri that will deepen and quicken our work. 
Faith is needed, a faith that can inspire and sustain, 
a faith that can surmount depression and _ help 
overcome difficulties. 

But let us remember the words of the Buddha : 
By effort all difficulties and sorrow are overcome. 
Let this life be our inspiration and guide. Some 
good must come out of our effort, and the job is 
certainly worth doing. In fact, it must be done _ if 
there is to be happiness for mankind. 


=. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Build Bridges, Not 
Walls 


The following extracts 
are from a letter from the 
Rev. Jack Austin, B/M 


Dharma, London W, C. I.:- 


“World Buddhism” makes 
intriguing reading. It 
shows a spirit of univer- 
sal thought and tolerance 
which Buddhism needs 
if it is to survive and 
not destroy itself in sect- 
atian pettiness. That there 
is this pettiness, we all 
know. 


I enclose a copy of the 
official (and that is the 
horrifying part of it) organ 
of the Sangha in—.You will 
sea that the editorial of this 
official organ denies that 
Mahayana Buddhism exi- 
sts at all as Buddhism 
and denies the rights of 
Mahayanists to the name 
of Buddhists even. Can 
intolerance and sectarian 
blindness go further? 


The vast millions of the 
Buddhists of Tibet, Nepal, 
Sikkhim, Mongolia, China, 
Korea, Japan, not to 
mention the growing num- 
ber in the U. S. A. and 
Europe, who do not con- 
fine themselves rigidly to 
the Pali Canon—indeed 
millions have never seen 
a line of it and never 
even heard of the Pali, 
though they know the 
doctrine from their own 
Sutras in other languages— 
these, the majority of 
Buddhists, are to be ‘excom- 
municated” by the majo- 
rity, and not allowed to 
call themselves Buddhists, 


I only hope that this 
sort of thing is not hav- 
ing much effect on  nor- 
mally quite tolerant and 
intelligent Buddhists of 
the Pali School, either in 
Burma, Ceylon or else- 
where. 


We accept the Pali 
Canon, as a matter of 
course, and we also acce- 
pt the Mahayana Sutras 
as another presentation 
of good results in the 
past, as the sfory of Buddh- 
ism shows. We _ reject 
nothing not contrary to 
the spirit of the Dharma 
and we see no point in sect- 
arianism of any sort. 


It just bores people 
over here who have had 
sickness of that in the 
past, amongst doctrinal 
Christians. Christians 
themselves have _ realised 
the folly of it, and now 
tend to get togethr, accept 
differences, and work 
amicably. 


How much more do 
Buddhists. need to do the 
same. Because the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists 
takes this sensible (and 
Buddhist) line, I feel it 
is worthy of support by 
all right-minded people 
eon I know you and 
the leaders of the W. F. 
B. were in favour of 
co-operation and tolerance 
between Buddhists and 
it is nice to be reassured 
that we have nobody 
except friends and _ well- 
wishers amongst you. 


I addressed the Ceylon 
Friends here and a more 
friendly set of people would 
be hard to meet. They 
were obviously puzzled 
about some Mahayana ideas 
but they were only too 
willing to try to unders- 
tand them and _ accept 
them for what they were— 
another type of Buddhism. 


The points of differe- 
nce are worth knowing. 
But the real good is 
that of building bridges 
between Buddhists, not 
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walls, and the real merit 
lies in stressing the many 
points of agreement, which 
far outnumber the relati- 
vely trifling differences, 
as you will agree. 


May the blessing of the 
Triple Gem be with you in 
all you do, We join hands 
with youin making known 
the teachings of Lord 
Buddha. 


APPEAL FROM U.S. A. 


Many people in the 
United States have not 
even heard of the Buddha. 
There are many who bel- 
ieve Buddhists are worsh- 
ippers of idols. 


To counteract such 
misinformation and ignor- 
ance of Buddhism, we 


are sending out thousands 
of circulars to many parts 
of this large 
Postage and printing costs 
are exceeding our income. 
A temple and vihara are 
also under construction 
at Clarksville, Arkansas. 


To keep all this work 
going for the Dhamma, 
we entreat your moral 
and financial support, 


Send your contributions 
to the Bank of Ceylon, 
Colombo, Forgein Account 
No. 10080, the Harmony 
Buddhist Mission. 


Brother Upaya 

Harmony Buddhist Mission 
Clarksville 3. 

Arkansas U. S. A. 


DACCA BUDDHIST 
TEMPLE 


The East Bengal Chief 
Minister, Mr. Abu Huss- 
ain Sarkar, is reported to 
have accepted the offer 
of being the patron in 
chief at the Dacca Budd- 


hist Temple Building 
Committee. 
The offer was made 


by the President of the 
Committee, Visuddhananda 
Mahathero, who met the 


country., 


Chief Minister recenth 
and discussed with hin 
some outstanding problem 
of the Buddhists in Dacca 


Mr. Sarkar assurec 
the Buddhists of all poss. 
ible co-operation and help 
He said that he woul 
give the Buddhists a piece 
of land for the construc. 
tion of a temple in Dacea., 


FOREST OF 
THANKFULNESS 


The Forest of Thankful- 
ness Memorial to those 
who servedin the World 
War, is situated in the 
Battle Estate, Surrey, En: 
gland. The Trustees have 
now made available ar 
adjoining ten acres for 
planting of other trees o: 
remembrance: The latte 
plantation is under the 
charge of the Society 
known as the Men of the 
Trees. 


Dr. Irene Bastow Hud. 
son, a Fellow of the above 
Society, and a life membe1 
of the Maha Bodhi Society 
of India, planted in May. 
195°, on behalf of the 
Maha Bodhi Society oi 
India, an English Oak in 
memory of Anagarika 
Dhammapala. 


His work for the revival 
of Buddhism is well known 
in Ceylon and other parts 
of Asia, but there are 
probably few Westerr 
Buddhists who unders. 
tand what he sacrificed 
and how much he accom- 
plished at Buddha Gaya 
and Sarnath, to say noth- 
ing of Caleutta’s large 
centre at the Maha Bodhi 
Society's Headquarters, 


The plaque which will 
be found on or at the 
foot of the tree bears 
this inscription. 


“In loving memory of 
Anagarika ©Dhammapala 
founder of the Maha Bodhi 
Societies of Ceylon and 
India, who gave his life’s 
work to Buddhism in 
India, this tree was plan. 
ted by the Maha _ Bodhi 
Society of India’, 
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Buddhist Congress & W.F.B. Headquarters 


com we TT oi 
UT 


Sited in Buller’s Road, Colombo 7, opposite the Official Residence of the Chief Justice, 

which will be the Headquarters of the All Ceylon Buddhist Congress 

Buddhists is estimated to cost Rs. 200,000 (£15,000). The operations commenced in September 
the Building is expected to be completed by May, 1956. 


Notes of the Month 


SOCIETY TO PROMOTE 
BUDDHIST AFFAIRS 


An international associa- 
ion to be called the Friends 
f Buddhism, has_ been 
ormed in New Delhi by 


rominent South East 
{sian Buddhists ‘now 
esident in the Indian 
apital. 


Among the leading spon- 
ors of the association are 
sir Edwin Wijeyeratne, 
Jeylon’s High Commissi- 
ymner in New Delhi, and 
Lady Wijeyeratne; U Aung 
3oe, the Burmese Ambas- 
sador in New Delhi, and 
nis wife; the Thai Ambas- 
sador in New Delhi; the 
Jambodian Minister in 
New Delhi; Mrs. Ramesh- 
wari Nehru, an aunt of the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Jawa- 


harlal Nehru; Mr. P. Pyare 
Lal Bedi; and Mr. Braj 
Prasad Kishore Sinha,M.P. 
who is also Secretary of the 
Buddha Gaya Committee. 


The association is located 
in Asoka Vihare, Bombay, 
a Buddhist cultural centre 
founded by the well-known 
Cambodian monk, Dharma- 
yara Thera, The promoters 
of the association have 
elected Dharmavara Thera, 
who is now in Cambodia, 
as the founder-patron. 


Ceylon’s High Commissi- 
oner, the Ambassadors of 
Burma and Thailand, the 
Minister for Cambodia and 
Mrs, Rameshwari Nehru 
have been elected patrous, 


ee 


— 


The President of the Asso- 
ciation is Lady Wijeye- 
ratne- 


The objects of the associ- 
ation are to further the 
study of Buddhism; develop 
the Asoka Vihare; to 
provide facilities for the 
study of the languages of 
other Buddhist countries; 
to teach and encourage 
the practice of Buddhist 
meditation; to publish Bud- 
dhist literature in English 
and other major languages; 
to take active interest in 
social welfare; and _ to 
incorporate any society or 
association having objects 
similar to it, 


The membership of the 
association is open to Bud- 


— 
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this Building 


and the World Fellowship of 


and 


dhists and non-Buddbhists 
interested in Buddhism 
and Buddhist culture. 


Monument to the Buddha 


“Twentieth Century’s 
Homage to Lord Buddha” 
will be the theme of a 
monument to be erected in 
New Delhi within a year. 


The monument will also 
mark the World Buddhist 
Assembly to be held in 
New Delhi from May 1956, 
on the occasion of the 
2,500th anniversary of 
Buddhism. The ridge near 
the President’s Estate in 
New Delbiis said to have 
been tentatively selected 
for the location of the 
monument. 


It is stated that the site 
was selected by Mr. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, who are 
members of the Working 
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BUDDHISM MEANS 
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FREEDOM 


By Dr. Luang Suriyabongs, (Thailand) 


Buddhism is a_ religion 
of Cognition, of perfect 
comprehension of world 


order, of the true nature of 
life,and of its ultimate aim, 
discovered and taught by 
Gotama the Buddha 2,500 
years ago. 

According to the Bud- 
dha the universe and all 
life therein is subject to 


the all-embracing moral 
Law of Karma and re- 
birth. It teaches that evil 


deeds will bring evil and 
good deeds will bring 
good. Man’s thoughts, 
words and deeds constitute 
his Karma (will-actions) 
which determine his pre- 
sent life and have made 
him what he is. He will 
in his future lives become 
whatever he makes him- 
self now and here——-by his 
will-actions. And as long 
as his will-actions are mis- 
guided by greed, hatred and 
delusion of self, he will 
continue to create further 
Karma which will cause 
further suffering for him 
and will cause his repeated 
rebirth. 


Ultimate Aim 


The ultimate 
human life is to 
ignorance of the true 
facts of life, namely its 
fleetingnass, its misery and 
its non-selfness (without 
a soul); and to liberate 
oneself from the forces 
of Karma and of the 
Circle of Pebirth by do- 


aim of 
destroy 


ing meritorious works, 
by avoiding evil, by pu- 
rifying the heart of all 
pissions (greed, hatred 


and delusion) which lead 
to Wisdom and to the 
yealisation of the Absolute 
Truth, to the ending of 
all suffering and rebirth— 
to Nirvana. 


All this can be achieved 


by leading a pure and 
perfect life, which is to 
follow the Middle Path 


of Enlightenment discov- 
ered and taught by the 
Buddha, The Master 


always stressed the neces- 
sity of the cultivation and 
development of the mind 
and heart and of the 
moulding of character. 


In Buddhism man _ is 
his own creator. By his 
own free will he can 
modify his present Karma 
into a better one of his 


future existence. He is 
his own master and _ it 
lies within his own res- 


ponsibility to improve his 
social as well as his spi- 
ritual well-being By lead- 
ing a pure life he can 
correct the deficiencies of 
his character, which is to 
get rid of greed, hatred 
and delusion, and to fol- 
low the Buddha Path to 


Enlightenment to hig ul- 
timate Salvation from 
suffering and rebirth. It 
is not a matter of the 
State to mould his cha- 
racter; but it is his own 
concern; indeed it is his 


duty to fulfil the purpose 
of life and to seek delive- 
rance from the Circle of 
Rebirth. 


Metta and Karuna 


Buddhism teaches 
loving - kindness (Metta) 
and compassion (Karuna) 
and extreme tolerance. It 
has spread throughout 
the centuries by spiritual 
aod cultural conquest. 
And wherever Buddhism 
has spread it was a peace- 
ful penetration of Buddhist 
ideas and ideals. Buddhism 
never attempted to destroy 
other religions. Therefore, 
Buddhism has never been 
fought nor has it itself 
fought any aggressive wars} 
Buddhists are ‘Warriors’; 
but “they wage war for 
lofty virtue; for high en- 
deavour; for sublime wis- 
dom,” as the Buddha 
said Himself, 


Buddhism is a_ philoso- 
phy of activism not of 
passive resignation to 
man’s fate and to his so- 
cial environment. It is an 
incentive to improve his 
individual ard his social 
well-being, and at the 
same time emphasises his 
spiritual and moral wel- 
fare rather than his mat- 
erial welfare and material 
gain. It constantly urges 
man to exercise loving 
kindness and compassion 
and tolerance towards 
his follows. 


Out of compassion he 
helps others and tries to 
alleviate their suffering by 
instructing them in the 
Dhamma. Buddhists seek 
to acquire merit by lifting 
others up and by impro- 
ving their lot. The Bud- 
dhist way of life is based 
on moral values, and the 
prime duty of the indivi- 
dual is not to the State 
but to his enlightenment 
and that of his fellow 
men. 


Great Family 
Wherever the Dhamma 


is the main or sole _ phi- 
losophy of any country 
there will be found a 


peaceful and happy  peo- 
ple living as a great  fa- 
mily, held together by the 
law of fhe heart (Ahimsa 
or not doing any harm to 


others), showing extreme 
tolerance towards the 
creeds of other people 


and their ways of life and 
customs; being friendly 
and hospitable to strangers 
and foreigners alike. The 
people bear a happy 
smile and have a_ cheer- 
ful outlook upon life, 


Buddhism means indivi- 
dual freedom—freedom to 
exercise and develop one’s 
mind to the highest  spi- 


ritual life, freedom to 
speak out the truth and 
to improve one’s. social 


standing in the community 
by free competition and 
without distressing other 
living beings. Man is his 
own creator, his own 
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master. He can escap 
from suffering by followin; 
the Buddha Path of En 
lightenment. He can at 
tain to absolute reality b: 
his own effort and with 
out any cutside help. Bud 
dhism makes man_ sel! 
confident and understand 


ing. It creates and fos! 
ers loving - kindness 
compassion and toleranc 


towards all beings. 


Higher Goal 


All religions agree the 
it is the free will whic 
causes bodily acts tha 
constitute moral distinc 
ions and sets up. ethic: 
standards, Morality der 
ends upon the ability t 
exercise free will in choo: 
ing between good, evil, 
Kusala Kamma and Akusal 
Kamina as it is called i 
Buddhism, meaning favou 
able and unfavourable wil. 
actions which will advance 
or retard man’s attainmen 
to Nirvana. All religion 
further point out to 
higher standard of behay 
our aiming ata higher goa 
than that of material o 
worldly pleasure. 


Buddhism in particula 
shows the way to highe 
spiritual states of exis 
tence, namely the Lokut 
tara Dhamma (the nin 
transcendental states 
holiness) where man gra 
dually conquers greed, ill 
will and delusion an 
attains to the Absolut 
Truth — Nirvana — delive 
rance from all  sufferin 
and rebirth. 


Man instinctively feel 
in his innermost tha 
there does exist a unive! 
sal justice which govern 
all life and that there i 
a universal immutable me 
ral Law of Kamma an 
Rebirth and the Law c 
Dependent Origination t 
which all beings ar 
bound, Yet there is a 
escape from these Law 
of Nature, namely th 
Holy Hight - Fold Pat 
that leads to the endin 
of suffering and rebirt 
and to Nirvana, 
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RESTORED 


Lumbini Gardens, the 
birthplace of the Buddha, 
in Nepal, and its appro- 
aches are to be repaired 
and reconstructed, 


Mr. Anil K. Chanda, De- 
puty Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Government of 
India, stated in the Rajya 
Sabha, New Dalhi,that cer- 
tain proposals were under 
the consideration of the 
Government of Nepal and 
the Government of India 
for repairing and recons- 
tructing the buildings, roads 
and parks of the Lumbini 
Gardens. 


Lumbini, he added was 
in Nepal territory and the 
work there would be done 
by the Government of Nepal 
or with its permission. Dis- 
cussions in this connect- 
ion were going on with the 
Nepal Government. 


As far as the work on the 
Indian side was concerned, 
it had been proposed to 
undertake the construction 
and improvement of roads. 


_ The work would be under- 
t aken by the Uttar Pradesh 
Government and assisted 
by the Government of India. 
Some of the work would 
be completed within a year, 
while other works would 
take a little more time. 


Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India, 
said in answer to a question 
in the Rajya Sabha that 
Lumbini Gardens was im- 
portant as it was the birth 
place of the Lord Buddha 
and a large number of 
visitors and pilgrims came 
there from outside the 
country, 


Japanese Offer 


Fifty Japanese Buddhists 
have offered their voluntary 
manual labour to construct 
approach roads to Lumbini 
Gardens, 


The offer has been made 
in a letter to Ven Amirta- 
nanda Thera, the Nepalese 
Buddhist monk who repre- 
sented Nepal last year at 
the conference of the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists 
in Rangoon. 


The offer came following 
the report that India is 
prepared to assist Nepal in 
the reconstruction of Lum- 
bini Gardens and _ roads 
leading to it from India, 


More Improvements 


Schemes for the develop: 
ment and improvement 
of nine places of Buddhist 
pilgrimage in India, were 
now being worked out by 
the Government of India, 
according to a statement 
made inthe Lower House 
of the Indian Parliament 
by the Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of 
Transport, Shah Nawaz 
Khan. 


He said that these sche- 
mes related to Buddha 
Gaya, Sanchi, Rajagaha, 
Sarnath, Kusinara,  Srav- 
asti, Sankasya, Nalanda 
and Lumbini. The sche- 
mes were estimated to 
cost over Ks. 6,000,000. 


Rs. 7, 700,000 


The Government of India 
will spend.Rs 7,700,000 on 
next year’s celebrations of 
Buddha Jayanti, Of this 
sum, Rs 3,700,000 will be 
spent on the actual cele- 
brations, according to Mr. 
Lal Bahadur Shastri, Min- 
ister for Communications 
Government of India. 


He said that the Mini: 
stry would be building 
roads linking the holy 
places of Buddhism in Ins 
dia with each other. The 
roads would link Sanchi 
in Bhopal with Kusinara 
and Sarnath in Uttar 
Pradesh and _  Rajagaha 
and Buddha Gayain Bihs 


to be 
March, 


ar. The work is 
completed before 
1956: 


India’s Homage 


India's homage to the 
Buddha will be represented 
by a massive column, a 
modern Asoka Pillar, to 


be built at a cost of Rs. 
300,000, on which will be 


inscribed the Buddha's 
teachings. 
The Government of 


India will soon invite 
artists of repute to submit 
designs for the pillar. A 
famous sculptor will then 
be invited to undertake 
the job of actual constr- 
uction. 


Dealt 14ers Wen te Meee di” WALES aR. 
Congress Ton oveRs IR esolutiens 


(Concluded from last issue) 


EAST PAKISTAN - 
) This Conference recom- 


mends the establishment 
of a special Dhammaduta 
centre in Hast Pakistan 


for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of Chittagong Hill Tr- 
acts where once Buddhism 
flourished but where the 
Dhamma is now in a sta- 
te of neglect and decay. 


Taking into consideration 
e fearful condition prev- 
alent in the world today cf 
obnoxious tendencies for 
the perfection of instrume- 
nts of destruction, and also 
the happy signs of the ris- 
ing hope in Buddhism for 
the salvation of the world, 
this Conference recommends 
the speedy implementation 
tf “The World Dhamma- 
duta Organisation Scheme” 
originally presented to the 
First W. F. B. Conference 
in Colombo in 1950 and 
now modified as set forth 
in Appendix D so that 
the Dhamma may enable 
people and governments of 
the world to review the 
situation in terms of the 
principles of Buddhism and 
so usher in an eraof peace 
and happiness through co+ 
operation for the good of 
humanity. 


DHAMMA 


0 This Conference regards 
with great interest and 
sympathy the activities 


of various organisations for 


the propagation of the 
Dhamma in South India 
and recommends to the 


Executive Council of the 
W.F. 5, to take steps for 
the co-ordination cf these 
activities and the obtaining 
from Buddhists everywhe- 
re all possible assistance, 
financial and otherwise, so 
that the nevessary facilities 
may be available for the 
success Of these activities, 


Gin view of the fact that 
uddhism is becoming a 
worldwide force, it is but 


befitting that it should 
have its proper place in 
the contemporary life of 


India, the land ofits birth; 
and therefore this Third 
Conference of the W. F. B. 
resolves that arrangements 
be instituted for the trans- 
lation of the sacred Scrip- 
tures into Devanagari scti+ 
pt, and translation of the 
same into alJl Indian lang- 
uages in general and Hindi 
in particular, so that the 
Scriptures may be accessi- 
ble to more and more Ind: 
ian readers and help them 
to gain a knowledge of the 
Saddhammay, that is, the 
noble teachings of our 
Lord Buddha. 


BUDDHA JAYANTI 


99)This Conference calls 
upon Buddhists throughout 
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Committee for convening 
the World Buddhist 
Assembly, after inspecting 
several sites. 


According to present 
estimates, the monument 
is likely to cost about Rs. 
500,000. An expert com- 
mittee, with Mr. Barda 
Ukil, as Convener, has been 
entrusted with the task of 
conducting an  all-India 
competition fora suitable 
design of the monument. 
The selected design will be 
awarded a prize of Rs. 
10,090. 


Keen on Buddhism 


Mr. Klaus Cammann of 
Mannheim, West Germany, 
left Caylon for Garmany, 
after over three years stay 
in the Hast studying Bud- 
dhism and Sanskrit. His 
fime was mainly spent in 
India. 


In Germany, Mr. Cam- 
mano had earlier studied 
Theravada Buddhism at 
Tubingen University and 
Mahayana Buddhism at 
Munich University under 
well-known German pro- 
fessors. 


After completing his 
studies in India, Mr. Cam- 
mann came to Ceylon to 
study Buddhism. He said 
that particularly after the 
last war there was much 
interest in Buddhism 
among many Germans. 
Buddhism appealed to the 
Germans, he said, because 
of its ‘‘rational and never- 
theless metaphysical out- 
look", 


Meanwhile, Myr. Fred 
Whittle, a 53-year-old 
Australian Buddhist, has 
arrived in Colombo, seek- 
ing ordination as a monk 
at the Vajiraramaya Tem- 
ple, Colombo. Narada 
Maha Thera will ordain 
him in a few months. 


Mr. Whittle will assume 
the name Vajira which 


was bestowed.on him by 
Narada Maha Thera when 
he met him in Sydney 
recently. 


Buddhists for India 


The Government of Cey- 
lon has decided to send 
ten Ceylonese Buddhists— 
five monks and five lay- 
men—to India to assist in 
the production of a sym- 
posium on Buddhist 
Thinkers and Scholars’’— 
a project sponsored by 
UNESCO. 


The Government of 
India had asked the 
Government of Ceylon to 
send ten Buddhists to assist 
in this work. 


Among the five laymen 
ave Mr. Dudley Sena- 
nayake, former Prime 
Minister of Ceylon; Mr. 
Cc. W. W. Kannangara, 
Minister of Local Govern- 
ment; Mr. U. B. Wanni- 
nayake, Junior Minister of 
Finance; and Mr. Ivan 
Dassanaike, Junior Minis- 
ter of Education. 


Bo-sapling for Varsity 


A Bo-sapling from Bud- 
dha Gaya will be planted 
in the Sangaramaya pre- 
mises of the University of 
Ceylon at Peradeniya. 


The Sangharamaya and 
Vihare building schemes 
will be implemented in 
four stages and the total 
cost is estimated at Rs, 
2,000,000. Work on Stage, 
I of .the scheme, which 
includes the southern 
dormitory and the Image 
House, is now going on 
and the whole scheme is 
expected to be completed 
in 18 months. 


The southern dormitory 
block is a two-storeyed 
building with 39 rooms 
for monks, quarters for 
the Chief Monk, sitting 
room, library and reading 
room. Inthe Image Hall 


will be a five-foot tall 
image of the seated 
Buddha, 
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Stage II of the scheme 
will be the construction of 
the northern dormitory 
and preaching hall. Stage 
IIL will be the construction 
of the Dagoba, and stage 


IV of the staff quarters, 
Bo-tree enclosure and 
library. 


Jayanti Programme 


The Government of 
Ceylon has approved a 
programme of work in con- 
nection with the Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations, sub- 
mitted by the Minister of 
Home Affairs, Mr. A. 
Ratnayake. 


The Home Minister will 
be assisted by the Minister 
of Food; Mr. J. R. Jaya- 
wardene; Minister of Local 
Government; Mr. C. W. W. 
Kannangara; Minister of 
Hducation;,. Mra) (MD: 
Banda; and the Minister 
of Industries, Sir Kanthiah 
Vaithianathan, in carrying 
out the celebrations. 


From May 1956 to May 
1357, on each full-moon 
day of these thirteen 
months, Buddha Jayanti 
celebrations will be con- 
ducted On a very intensive 
scale in one important 
place in the Island selected 
for che purpose. 


Islandwide celebrations 
will be held on the full- 
moon day of May 1956 
and on the full-moon day 
of May 1957, the beginning 
and the end of the Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations. 


Books for Embassies 


Ceylon’s embassies and 
missions abroad will soon 
have for reference and for 
sale, books and pamphlets 
on Buddhism. The mig« 
sions and embassies are to 
supplied with large quanti- 
ties of Buddhist literature 
by the Government. 


The Ministry of Home 
Affairs is now making 
arrangements for the des- 
patch of these books to 
various countries. As a 
first step it is preparing a 
catalogue of books on Bud- 
dhisin, 


This move was luitiated 
by the Lanka Bauddha 
Mandalaya, or the Ceylon 
Buddhist Council, which 
recently resolved that all 
Ceylon’s embassies and 
missions abroad _ should 
have fully equipped libra- 
ries on Buddhism, 


It has been pointed out 
that a large number of 
foreign citizens approach 
the Ceylon missions in 
their countries for informa- 
tion regarding Buddhism 
only to be informed that 
books on the subject are 
not available in the mis- 
sions. It is felt that the 
embassy or mission of a 
predominantly Buddhist 
country like Ceylon should 
be in a position to dissemin- 
ate such literature. 


Sixth Buddhist Council 


The Sixth Great Bud- 
dhist Counecil—the Chatta 


“Sangayana-—-to be held 


since the passing away of 
the Buddha, will meet in 
the Maha Prasana Guha, 
the Great Cave, in Rangoon 
on December 3. 

Already three sessions 
commencing from May 17, 
1954, have been completed 
and this is the fourth 
session which will close 
on the full-moon day of 
May 1956, which is the 
2,500th anniversary of 
the Buddha’s Maha Pari- 
nibbana. 

Particular importance is 
attached to this session as 
the King of Thailand and 
the Mahanayake of Thai- 
land, have been invited by 
Premier U Nu and the 
Buddha Sasana Council of 
Burma to open the session, 


Library for City 


The Government of Cey- 
lon has approved a recom- 
mendation made by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs 
for a Buddhist Library in 
Colombo, : 

It is expected that req- 
uests will be made to 
India, Burma, Nepal, Laos, 
Japan and Thailand for 
donations of books on Bud- 
dhism as apart from their 
contribution to the Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations. 
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the world to join wholehe- 
artedly in celebrating with 
due devotion and ceremony 
the Sambuddha Jayanti, 
the 2500th anniversary of 
the Passing Away of the 
Buddha, and request that 
in order to promote Budd- 
hist unity the celebrations 
in different countries should 
be so staged during the 
sacred year (B. HE. 2500- 
2501)as to enable Budd- 
hists to go on pilgrimage 
and to send goodwill miss- 
ions for participation in 
such celebrations. 


23\That whereas in the in- 
terests of Buddhist unity 
and solidarity it is desira- 
ble that the main Budd- 
hists Observan ces connect- 
ed with important events 
in the life of Lord Buddha 
be held in identical dates 
all over the Buddhist wor- 
ld, this Conference resolves 
that a special committee of 


experts be appointed to 
investigate the various 
Buddhist calendars and 


make suitable recommend- 
ations for the adoption of 
a universally acceptable 
Buddhist Calendar. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


24/That, inasmuch Boro Bu- 
uris a monument of great 
sanctity to the Buddhists 
of the world, this Confere- 
nce appeals to the Prime 
_Minister and the Govern- 
ment of Indonesia to take 
steps for its restoration as 
a place of Buddhist wor- 
ship and requests that, as 
a preliminary measure, an 
Advisory Board be set up, 
with representatives from 
Buddhist countries, to 
make suitable recommend- 
ations. 


25\This Conference requests 

e Government of India 
to declare Buddha Purnima 
Day (the full-moon day of 
the month of May) a pub- 
lie holiday for the whole 
of India. 


26 This Conference requests 

“the Government concerned 
to implement Section 15 of 
the Bodha-Gaya Manage- 
gement Act., in which 
provision has been made 
to constitute an Advisory 
Board, and that Buddhists 
from the leading Buddhist 
countries be nominated on 
the above Board. 


UNITY 


27; This Conference regards 
it important to establish 
Buddhist unity and solida- 
rity and to bring about 
mutual understanding am- 
ong the Buddhists every- 
where and that all 
efforts in that direction 
should be made, including 
the following: exchange of 
Buddhist Goodwill Missi- 
ons; exchange of Buddhist 
scholars and students; or- 
ganisation of international 
pilgrimages to Buddhist 
sacred places in India and 
elsewhere; compilation of 
a book of Common cerem- 
onial; including the Tisa- 
rana and Pancha Sila, to 
be observed by Buddhists 
on all formal occasions; 
the publication of a Bud- 
dhist Almanac in English 
and if possible in other 
languages containing matt- 
ers of interest to Buddh- 
ists such as a Buddhist 
Calendar of sacred and 
ceremonial dates etc.; ex- 
change of Buddhist publ- 
ications; formation of in- 
ternational organisations 
for Buddhist young men 
and women and Buddhist 
students; popularisation of 
the Buddhist Flag and the 
Buddhist Era taking the 
present year as 2498 B. E., 
designation of a common 
Buddhist Crest; and wider 
exchange of Buddhist news 
and their publications in 
journals ete., in the local 
languages. 


ATOMIC WEAPONS 


ve Conference of the 
uddhists of the world 
calls upon all nations and 


governments to take steps 
for the prohibition of the 
manufacture and use of 
all atomic, nuclear and 
other weapons of mass- 
destruction, and for the 
utilisation of atomic energy 
only for peaceful purposes. 


29 This Conference pledges 
itself to co-operate with 
similar organisations to 
remove laws creating disc- 
riminations on grounds of 
colour, race, creed or 
caste. 


30 This Conference comm- 
ends to all Buddhists the 
construction of the pagoda 


at Hiroshima to enshrine 
the Buddha Relics prese- 
nted by Ceylon to Japan 
in 1952, as a token of 
the desire of the Buddh- 


ists for promoting Peace 
in the World, 

31 This Conference hono- 
urs the memory of the 


pious Prince Bhikkhu Shi- 
noyu who in 881 C. HE. at 
the age of 67 went to 
India to learn the original 
Dhamma but died on the 
way and recommends the 
proposals made to erect a 
suitable monument in his 
memory. 


Notes of the 
Month 
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In addition, requests 
will be made to foreign 
governments to return to 
Ceylon books on Buddhism 
in their national libraries. 
The Buddhist library in 
Colombo will be a research 
centre for international 
Buddhist scholars. 


Another Tooth Relic 


A Tooth Relic of the 
Buddha has been brought 
to Burma from China in a 
special plane by a twelve- 
man mission, led by U 
Thein Maung, Chief Justice 
of Burma. 


The Relic is enshrined 
in a lotus flower of solid 
gold carried in a four-foot 
high miniature pagoda 
weighing 340 pounds, It is 
encrusted with pearls and 
precious stones. 


China has lent the sacred 
Relic estimated to be worth 
£1,500,000, to Burma. U 
Ba U, President of Burma, 


U Nu, the Prime Minister, 
high officials and  diplo- 
mats, including the 
Chinese Ambassador in 
Rangoon, welcomed the 
Relic to Rangoon. 


Chinese Buddhists hand 
ed over the Relic to the 
Burmese delegation on 
October 4.as a gesture of 
goodwill, 


Examinations in Buddhism 


Ceylon’s Education 
Department has decided to 
conduct examinations in 
Buddhism in Government 
assisted schools to find out 
the standard of religious 
instruction in schools, 


This follows the recent 
objections to the methods 
of teaching religion and 
poor knowledge students 
have of their religion. 


This examination will 
help to formulate a syila- 
bus for teaching Buddhism 
and to find out the best 
methods to be employed by 
teachers. 


WORLD BUDDHISM 


Monthly Journal of the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists. Published in Colombo, Ceylon 


All contributions intended for publication should 
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The Editor, 


“World Buddhism,” No. 10, 28th Lane, 
Colombo 7, Ceylon. 
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The Manager, 


“World Buddhism”, No. 10, 28th Lane. 
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Book Reviews 


Three Publications 


from Thailand 


Buddhism in Thailand by Dr. 
Luang Suriyabongs, M. D. 
published by Prae Bhittaya 
Co. Ltd Bangkok. 


This well-printed 90-page 
booklet has 10 Plates, one 
of which illustrates a 
superb mediaeval Buddha 
image in the author’s col- 
lection. 


The book has a_ novel 
aim, being mainly intended 
for Thais going abroad 
who, says the author, 
should be properly equipped 
with a knowledge of their 
religion to answer the ques- 
tions of Westerners. Con- 
sequently, there is rather 
less about the religion in 
Thailand itself (Chap. VIII) 
and so the tittle is a misno- 
mer. 


The other ten chapters 
deal with the basic teach- 
ings. “Should a Buddhist 
eat meat?”’ “Is Buddhism 
out of date?’”’ “Is rebirth a 
reality?” ‘How does rebirth 
take place?’’; these are 
four of the many topics 
discussed which cannot 
fail to interest the reader. 


Dr. Suriyabong’s app- 
roach is from the point of 
view of the reader who is 
likely to be impressed by 
materialistic achievements. 
A man of modern science 
himself, in the evening of 
his life, he has applied his 
mature wisdom, allied to 
an intense love of the 
Buddha Dhamma, boldly to 
meet doubts with the reply 
that Buddhism is practi- 
cable during every stage 
of human progress. 


The History of Buddhism 
in Thailand published by 
Chetanadhara Chakrabandhu 
in Bangkok. 


Printed by Metro 


This is a 380-page 
pamphlet with five illus- 
trations. The Thai text was 
written by Luang Boribal 
Buribhand of the National 
Museum of Thailand who 
is an eminent scholar of 
his country. It was trans- 
lated into English by Dr. 
Luang Suriyabongs, M. D. 


The contents include a 
statement of Buddhism and 
papers on Theravada and 
Mahayana Buddhism (in 
Thailand, Pukam and 
Lanka). Pukam, by the 
way, was King Anurutha’s 
capital about 900 years 
ago, and its particular 
version of Buddhism is not 
the traditional Theravada 
or Mahayana as we 
generally know; the inter- 
mingling of cultures has 
left its own impress on 
Pukam. Valuable ethno- 
logical material is also 
found in the text. 


The Buddha's Footprint in 
Saraburi Province by Luang 
Boribal Bhuriband, translated 
into English by Dr. Luang 
Suriyabongs and published by 
Chetanadhara Chakrabandhu, 
Bangkok. 


This isa Thai publica- 
tion of 32 pages of reading 
matter and 6 illustrations. 


The shrines of the Sacred 
Footprint differ from those 
named inthe Pali stanza 
of Lanka’s Buddhists, but 
the veneration is as deep. 
Interesting archaeological 
notes make the pamphlet 
doubly valuable. 


The reader is told that 
an edict mentions that 
mingling together, be it of 
monk and novice or men 
and women, was forbidden 
in worship. 


Printers, Colombo 1. Edited and Published for 


BUDDHA _ RELICS 
DISCOVERED 


Sacred bones of Lord 
Buddha are reported to 
have been discovered at 
His birthplace, Lumbini 
in western Nepal during 
excavations according to 


an official announce- 
ment made in Khatina- 
ndu capital of Nepal 


According to inform- 
ation received from Lum- 


bint while digging 
earth for construction, 
excavators discovered 


twelve Chaitvas (Buddhist 


shrines) 


In one of the Chait- 
yas and earthen vessel 
was discovered, which 


contained carefully pres— 
erved bones and a_ statue 
of Lord Buddha. 


LEGENDS AND SONGS 


Mi-la ras-pa Sieben  Leg- 
enden: Seven Legends: by 
Helmut Hoffmann: German 
Otto. Wilhelm-Barth - Verlag 
Munchen-Planegg 


It is important to re- 
fer= to tte b oto icomoF 
Otto- Wilhelm-Barth-Verlag, 
which gives, in an excellent 
German translation, seven 
of the most characteristic 
legends containing several 
songs composed by the 
holy Mi-la-ras himself. 


Here we also have an 
opportunity to get a per- 
sonal impression of the 
outstanding figure of the 
holy Mi-la- ras-pa as well 
as to be touched by the 
grand nature of the Hi- 
malayas through his songs. 


The thorough knowledge 
that can be gathered by 
those making gerious ef- 
forts not only can be of 
interest for the modern 
psychologist but also can 
incite every ambitious 
Buddhist to self-realization! 


Rev. Erno H. Hetenyi. 


NEW MONTHLY, 


Lumbini: Monthly magazine 
devoted to international Bud- 
dhism, 4, Ramdas Jetia Lane, 
Calcutta. 


This is the first issue of. 
a monthly magazine pub- 
lished in Calcutta. 


Edited by Bhadant 
Anand Kausalyayan, it is 
intended, firstly, to spot- 
light Lumbini, the birth- 
place of the Buddha and, 
secondly, to serve as a 
forum for Buddhists of 
every school. 


BUDDHISM IN ENGLISH 


The English  Kditorial 
Board of the Union Buddha 
Sasana Council of Burma 
discussed the question of 
compiling and publishing 


‘'an authoritative book in 


English on Buddhism and 
in properly presenting Bud- 
dhism to the West. 


It was pointed out at 
the meeting that it was 
too early to start on an 
authoritative work in Eng- 
lish on Buddhism. 


The meeting decided, in 
the first instance, to call 
for much needed English 
articles from members. of 
the public for publication 
in the “Light of Dhamma,” 
an English Buddhist maga- 
zine, and, later, plan for 
the book from the quality 
of the articles submitted. 


Publications received 
Ahimsa: Monthly, publish- 
ed at 47, Hazra 
Road, Caleutta. 


News Letter: Quarterly 
issued by the 
Buddhist Union 
of Singapore. Vol 
3, No 4, October, 
1955. 


Social Welfare: September, 
1955. Central 
Welfare Board, 
Delhi. 


LC 
the World Fellowship of Buddhists by C, D. S. Siriwardane, 
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THE REAL MESSAGE OF BUDDHISM 


As everyone knows, Buddhism has spread over 
garly half the world. The message of the ‘Teacher 
Gods and Men’ is still hard with respect in China, 
ibet, Mongolia, Korea, Japan, Viet-Nam, Cambodia, 
40s, Thailand, Burma, Ceylon, and in some part of 
beria, Central Asia and India, besides having taken 
cent root in several Western countries. 


It was once the religion of all India, of the present 
fghanistan, and of many of the Malay counties, such 
} Java. Historically, itis one of the oldest of the great 
orld religion now extant, being preceded only by 
induism, from which it sprang, and contemporary with 
e philosophies of Confucius and Lao-tse. 


It has had profound influence upon the philosophy: 
ts, culture and ways of living throughout the whole 
Asia, with the exception of what are now some of the 
lamie countries; it has newly taken firm root in the 
est; especially among deep-thinking people, who have 
ng been dissatisfied with the unscientific nature of 
aristianity, and whose faith in the religion of 
iristendom has weakened accordingly. 


At present there are several flourishing Buddhist 
ntres in Britain alone, while other countries where 
eds have been planted include Finland, Germany, 
vitzerland, France and the Americas. 

Here then is a great religion which, starting in 
orthern India more than two thousand four hundred 
ars ago, spread with the rapidity of a forest fire until 
Jf the world witnessed the blaze. Since that time, 
ll like a great and glorious fire, as the old flames 
ve waned (first i in India and now in China), new flames 
ive shot up in unexpected places. 


But, unlike a fire, the flames have never destroyed, 
‘inging only light to the minds of men, never heat to 
irm their bodies; for the dark tales of bloody 
rsecution, disfiguring the histories of other world 
ligions, include no single record of men being maimed 
destroyed inthe name of the Compassionate Lord, the 
uddha. 


A visitor from another world, confronted with this 
ory, would surely expect to find our world transfigured 
7 such a blaze of light. Yet, to our shame it must be 
imitted, he might travel from Korea to Ceylon without 
ten finding a glimmer reflected in the face of Asia’s 
illions, here and there, perhaps, more than a glimmer, 
ost frequently no sign. 

Temples with curling roofs or gilded spires or snow- 
hite dagobas, he would see. The smoke of incense, 
indles both red and yellow, shaven headed monks in 
ack robes or tawny, thousands upon thousands prost- 
iting themselves before the serenely smiling gilded 
mages. the solemn chaning of’sutras and mantras, all 
ese he would see and hear. But the message, THE 
‘ESSAGE? What of that? 


- 


The stranger might study 
self, sitting at the feet of some learned monk, his 
eyebrows grown long with the years; or poring over 
the mighty array of volumes comprising the Tripitaka 
the Three Precious Baskets of the law, And then he 
might go forth again with eyes better able to look 
beneath the surface. 

Some part of the Message he would find bearing 
fruit—the simplest part. There can be no doubt that 
hearts have been softened and actions regulated by 
the insistence of the Teacher upon compassionate 
thougt and behaviour. The burnt offerings made of 
“innocent bound beasts”, beloved of Jehova and some 
of the Hindu Gods, are unknown and unthinkable in 
purely Buddhist communities. 


the Message for him- 


Tolerance, absense of foul, malevolent, slanderous 
and lying speech, absence of violent deeds, a love of 
peace and ‘sweet reason’ are the characteristics of 
those Buddhists who seriously try to live according 
to the Teaching. Of active kindness—efforts to spare 
unnecessary suffering to animals trussed for the mar- 
kets, the avoidance of meat-eating itself, kindness and 
generosity without thought or reward—these are mord 
rare, but still there are places where they can be seen 


Thus, of the Three Fires of Evil one—anger or 
hatred—has been partially quenched in the hearts of 
many followers of the Way. The second, lust, which 
includes all unreasonable desire, flickers more  bale- 
fully, but the world is not without those who haye 
subdued it in themselves. 


Indeed, the subduing of lust, hatred and anger is 
the merest preliminary to the true Teaching of the 


Buddha ; thoughts and deeds of active compassion are 
but the first step forward on the road. They are 
essential, completely and absolutely essential to fur- 


ther progress, but they are far from being the end in 
themselves. ‘ 


What IS the Teaching of the Lord Buddha? 
To what, in a few sentences, can the thousand and 
several hundred more volumes of the Trifitaka be 
reduced? Perhaps, in one sentence,it is: Be 
lamps unto yourselves! The Teaching of the Buddha 


something like this: 


First, strive to purify your hearts of lust and 
passions. Next strive to purify your thougts and 
words and actions of all that is harmfull to yourself 
an:l others. The second follows from the first. 
When you have achievedthis, or as much of it as you 
are able, YOU ARE READY TO BEGIN;; but the 
third fire—ignorance —still burns within you. 

If all this comes before the beginning, it is 
not wonderful that many Buddhists prefer the monastic 
life. 
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Letters to the Editor 


BUDDHA JAYANTI 
CELEBRATIONS 


Sir, — There is some con- 
troversy in the press re- 
garding the decision of the 
Government of India to 
take part in the 2500th 
birthday anniversary of 
Lord Buddha to be held 
next year on a grand 
scale. 


It is argued, this is deci- 
sion of the Government is 
against the secular charac- 
ter of the state and con- 
trary to the provisions of 
the Constitution which en: 
joins that there willbe no 
discrimination by the state 
on grounds of religion, sex 
etc. 


I submit this taking a 
narrow view of the Cons- 
titution,. What the Cons- 
titution enjoins is that the 
state will be above commu- 
nalism. It will accord 
complete freedom’ of its 
citizens to act-accarding to 
their faith and conscience. 
They are expected to be 
catholic and broadminded 
in their outlook. 


Buddhism the name 
given to the teachings of 
Lord Buddha stands for 
certain eternal values, for 
universal truths which are 
common to all religions. It 
is nota religion, It is.a 
way of life, a philosophy of 
action. a code of conduct, a 
set of moral principles. 


The fundamental tenets 
of Buddhism—truth, non- 
violence, love for the poor, 
fellow feeling, compassion. 
non-possession, e¢onquest 
over passions—cannot be 
taken exception to by any 
of the other religions of the 
world—Hinduism, Islam or 
Christianity. 


The teachings | of the 
Father of the Nation are 
no different and it is 
through following these 
teachings and partially act- 


ing upon them that we 
have raised our moral 
standards and are a free 
nation today. The place 
of honour that we have 
given to the chakra (wheel) 
by inserting it im our 
national flag and making 
three lions of Asoka’s time 
the emblem of state, go to 
show how deeply we are 
imbued with Buddhist phi- 
losophy. 


The celebrations will 
attract tens of thousands of 
people, many of them state 
dignitaries, from foreign 
lands and they will tour 
our country and specially 
visit places which are asso- 
ciated with Lord Buddha— 
Lumbini, Bodh Gaya, Sar- 
nath, Kushinagar, Sanch 
etc. 


It is in the fitness of 
things that the Union and 
state Government are 
spending money in trying 
to make places beautiful, 
attractive and comfortable 
for the visitors. hig is in 
keeping with our traditional 
hospitality and culture. 
The places being of histori- 
caland international im- 
portance, itis but proper, 
nay itis our national duty, 
to make them as_ easy 
of reach and fascinating as 
possible. 


Besides the presence on 
so many foreign visitors if 
our midst will be a good 
business proposition. We 
shall be earning a lot of 
much needed foreign o6x- 
change. 


The Government of India 
are to be congratulated on 
their wise decision. They 
are acting in the true spitit 
of the Constitution and 
national traditions. 


Damodardas Agrawal 


Tilakpark, Chowk, Kan- 
pur, India, 


DUSSELDORF 
GROUP 
Sir, 
Once again I have 


the pleasure to give you 
some news about Buddhist 
activities in Kurope. Since 
the 25th of October 1955 I 
am on a lecture tour in 
West Germany and especi- 
ally here in Dusseldorf. 


Lam’ -reapmg ‘great 
success because Mrs. 
Berndt — Sister Sumit- 
tha — is doing a very 


great work for the cause of 
the Dhamma. There are 
more than 250 Buddhists 
and about 500 interested 
people who participated in 
the many meetings arrang- 
ed by the group under the 
leadership of Sister Sumuit- 
tha. She gives lectures in 
Mondays and sometimes 
even on other days. 


Officially the group be- 
longs to the Zen-sect of 
Mahayana, but is very 
tolerant towards Thera- 
vada and use, beside Zen 
works, the Pali canon 
also. 


As you know I am my- 
self a Zen monk, now to 
my way to India, invited 


pay homage in all | 
Buddhist places there. | 
visiting on my way, 1m 
Buddhist groups and inc 
duals where I am spreac 
knowledge about 
W.F.B. 


The group in Dussel 
is very interested in 
W, EBoS Wiew are Swail 
anxiously for the prom: 
W.F.B. flag in order to; 
it a place of honour in 
shrine room of the grc 


Rev. Anuruddha R. F 
Dusseldorf 10 Germa 


BUDDHIST VIHA! 
SOCIETY. 


Ata meeting of the I 
cutive Committee of 
Buddhist Vihare Society 
England, held on Sept 
ber 15 Mr. G. F. All 
was appointed Honor 
Secretary. 


This tollows the deatl 
Dr. Francis Walton. | 
Ailen had been ordaine: 
Bhikkhu some time ago 
Diyatalawa, Ceylon. 
left for England.to see 
ailing mother. In con 
quence of this he rever 
to lay life. 


Buddha Jayanti 
Postage Stamp 


The 2,500th Buddha 
Jayanti in 1956,will be com- 
memorated by the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs 
Department with the issue 
of special postage stamps 
which will be printed by 
the photogravure process. 


With a view to securing 
artistic designs of a high 
order, the Department has 
announced a competition 
which is open to all artists 
resident in India, including 
nationals of other countries 
who may be residing in 
Indian Union for the time 
being. 

Entitled ‘India Postage 
Stamp Competition 1956”, 
this will be the third com- 


petition of its kind to 
organised in India since | 
attainment of Indep 
dence. 


Each selected design v 
be awarded a prize of | 
1,000 as a token of acce 
ance by the department, 


A judging committ 
with the Director Gene 
of Posts and Telegraphs 
chairman, will be set up 
select the designs. 


The closing date for t 
receipt of the entries, wh 
are to be sent to t 
Director-General, Posts a 
Telegraphs, New Delhi, 
January 16, 1956. . 
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SRITONS INTERESTED 
IN BUDDHISM 


The interest of the Bri- 
h public in Buddhism is 
d to be increasing daily. 


Requests for lectures in 
iddhism are coming into 
s London Buddhist Vi- 
ré from various parts of 
s country aud the Ven, 
tisse Gunasiri, the Sin- 
lése Buddhist monk who 
there, has in the past few 
eks, visited various 
ces and spokenon Bud- 
ism. 


He has lectured at the 
orld Congress of faiths 
Birmingham onthe 
iddhist conception of 
dd and Man and after- 
fe. At Cambridge Uni- 
rsity he spoke on the 


ddhist concept of the 
orld and Being. He 
o lectured at the 


orkers’ Educational Cen- 
» at Haselmere, near 
yndon, 


Meanwhile, the third 
iglishman to be ordained 
novice at the Buddhist 
hare in Knightsbridge 
is 29-year old, Mr. Peter 
hn Morgan, who was 
ucated at Cheltenham. 
e has studied Buddhism 
r the past five years. 


Mr. E. 8S. Anderson 
}pasake Buddhaghosa) 
‘itish Esperanto Buddhist 
s arrived in Ceylon from 
e United Kingdom to 


come a Buddhist monk, — 


U. S. Temple 

A new Kalmuk Buddhist 
mple has been dedicated 

Free wood Acres near 
bury Park, New Jersey, 
nited btates of America, 
ith a number of visitors, 
king part in the cere- 
ony. 


The Kalmuks are the 
mnants of a Mongolian 
ibe whith has lived in 


Russia since the 12th cen- 
tury» As anti-Communists 
they were driven out 
during World War Il. 
They settled in New Jersey 
in 1951. 


Dilowa Hutkiku, head 
Lama of United States 
Buddhists, conducted the 
ceremony. He was assis- 
ted by many of the Bud- 
dhist Lamas now in the 
United States, among them 
being Geshe Wangyal. 


There was also present 
Thubten Jigi Norbu, bro- 
ther of the Dalai Lama of 
Tibet. 


Microfilm of Sutra. 


Japanese Buddhist scho- 
lars are elated at a valu- 
able present recently recei- 
ved by them from the 
Soviet Academy of Science- 
a complete microfilm of 
one of the earliest and 
most precious Buddhist 
manuscripts known to be 
in existence in the world, 
the original edition of the 
Saddharma Pundarika 
Sutra, the Sutra of the 
Lotus. 


The receipt of the micro- 
film ends a worldwide 
search which has been 
going on for the last thirty 
years. The search began 
following the discovery of 
two small pictures from 
the work in the frontis- 
piece ofa Duteh published 
Buddhist book, 


According to the Ven 
Jakuun Kivota, chief monk 
of the Honganji Temple 
in Okayama Prefecture, 
the scroll of the Sutra 
found its way to Russia 
when it was purchased ih 
1897 by a Russian diplo- 
mat from aman in Turke- 
stan, who sold it ignorant 
of its valte, 


From the diplomat, the 
precious scroll found its 
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wayto the Orientological 
Institute, where it was dis- 
covered some time later 
and named fhe Petrovsky 
document after the Russian 
diplomat. 


The Saddharma Punda 
rika Sutra, according to 
Ven Kiyota, was written in 
the 7th century AC in th- 
ancient Indian Gupta-type 
style with upright charac- 
ters. Itis stated to be of 
Central Asian origin, as 
compared with similar 
scrolls go far known, 
which are all of Nepalese 
origin and which came to 
Japan through China, 


The Ven Kiyota reques” 
ted the Soviet Academy 
of Science for a microfilm 
of the Sutra and the 
Russians acceeded to the 
request, The microfilm 
of the complete Sutra was 
received in Japan though 
the Japan-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society. 


Mission to Germany, 


“Wherever Buddhism 
has been practised it has 
improved the living con- 
ditions of that country 
said Mr. M. D. Banda, 
Ceylon’s Minister of Edu- 
cation, at a meeting, of the 
Lanka Dhammaduta So- 
ciety which is sponsoring 
a Buddhist mission to Ger- 
many, 


It was their duty, said 
the Minister, as Buddhists 
to help people who needed 
Buddhism, The German 
people understood the 
meaning of sorrow and 
strife and these people 
found that they could 
attain peace in life through 
Buddhism, 


Next year, through the 
Lanka Dhammaduta So- 
ciety five monks will be 
sent to Germany to propa- 
gate Buddhism. 


New Mahanayake. 


Vhe Ven Madihe Panna- 
siha Maba Thera of the 
Vajiraramaya, has been 
elected Mahanayaka of the 
Sri Dhammarakkhita Vai- 
sakkhaya Mihiripenna 
Amarapura Nikaya in 
succession to the late 
Pelene Vajiranana Maha- 
nayaka Thera. 


Born on June 18, 1913 
near Matara in South 
Ceylon, the new Maha- 
nayaka Thera entered the 
Sangha on July 24, 1926, 
after having been a student 
at Mahinda College, Galle. 


The Mahanayake is 
reputed to be one of the 
best exponents of the 
Dhamma in Ceylon. He 
took part in the Chatta 
Sangayana held in Rangoon 
and studied the method 
of meditation and Abidha 
mma while in Burma. He 
is the author of several 
books. 


Restoring Lumbini. 


Ceylon is one of the nine 
countries whose offer of 
assistance in reconstruct- 
ing Lumbini Gardens, the 
birthplace of the Buddha 
in Nepal, has been accep- 
ted by the Nepal Govern: 
ment. 


The nine countries are 
India, Thailand, Ceylon, 
Japan. Tibet, Burma, Italy, 
France, and Britain. About 
1,000,000 pilgrims are 
expected to visit Lumbini 
next year for the Buddha 
Jayanthi celebrations. 


India has already built a 
metal road connecting Lum- 
bint on the Indian border 
with India’s main  high- 
ways. 


Buddhist Colony 


In its series of efforts to 
rekindle interest in Bud- 
dhism the Mahabodhi 
Society of India’s latest 
proposal is to establish a 
Buddhist colony in Sanchi 
the resting place of the 
sacred relics of Sariputtaa 
and Moggalana, the Bud- 
dha’s chief disciples. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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BUDDHIST RENAISSANCE 
IN INDIA 


When, some days ago, - 


India’s Prime Minister, Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, accom- 


panied by India’s Vice- . 


President, Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan, walked into the 
grounds where some 40,000 
wokers were engaged in 
building up the Indian 
Industries Fair, few’ knew 
thé true story. 

Mr. Nehru, who is perso- 
nally supervising India’s 
arrangements for the 2500th 
Buddha Jayanthi celebra- 
tions next year. was with 
De. Radhakrishnan who is 
the Chairman of the Work- 
ing Committee for the 
celebrations, inspecting the 
site to see whether it would 
be suitable for the Inter- 
national Buddhist Exhibi- 
tion to be held in connection 
with the celebrations. It 
appears that the site has 
been approved. 


That gives a clue to the 
size-of the International 
Buddhist Exhibition and, 
perhaps also, the seale of 
India’s plan for the cele- 
brations of the sacred day. 
It isa 75-acre plot in the 
heart of the capital city. 
To fill that vast space with 
exhibits of purely Buddhist 
interest, everything that 
has anything to do with 
Buddhist thought, history 
and culture should be 
represented here, if not in 
original, at least by vep- 
licas. 


ASOKA'S EDICTS 


The task of organising 
the Exhibition will be en- 
trusted tothe ‘Lalit Kala 
Akadami,” one of the three 
dcademies of art established 
by the Indian Republic 
after freedom. The high- 
light of the Exhibition will 
be the installation of a 
commemoration pillar on 
the site, Replicas of 
Ashoka’s edicts willialso be 
Kept. on the exhibition 
grounds, 


Indeed, as days take 
India nearer to May 24, 
1956, the day fixed for the 
celebrations, evidence of 
country-wide interest in 
the event leave little doubt 
that India is on the thres- 
hold of a big Buddhist 
renaissance. The most 
important feature about 
this renaissance is- Mr. 
Nehru’s own growing 
interest in Buddhism. 


The Special Committee 
which has been constituted 
under the Presidentship of 
Dr. S Radhakrishnan, Vice- 
President of the Republic 
(a fact of importance in 
itself) and composed’ of 
heads of departments of 
the Central Government in 
New Delhi (the Members 
of the Committee also 
include the Chief Ministers 
of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
and Bhopal, and also the 
Maharaja Kumar of Sikkim) 
has been meeting period- 
ically and, at each meeting, 
Mr. Nehru has ben attend- 
ing and presiding. 


COUNTRY=WIDE 


One of the first decisions 
of the Committee was that 
the celebrations should not 
be confined to New Delhi 
only or tothose centres of 
Buddhist religious and 
cultural interest but they 
should be country-wide 
State Governments have 
been iuformed that the 
sacred day should be cele 
brated in every region and 
suitable steps should he 
taken for this purpose, 


Celebration plans have 
been worked out down to 
the smallest detail and the 
great administrative machj. 
nery of Central and State 
Governments has now 
started moving. 


The official expenditure 
estimated for the celebra- 
tion exceeds Rs, 10 millions, 
but this will not include 


various permanent improve- 
ments in roads, communica- 
tions, and buildings under- 
taken by government 
departments in places of 
Buddhist interest, In fact, 
this programme has been 
given high priority. 


Hundreds of thousands 
of Buddhist pilgrims and 
others interested in Bud- 
dhist. culture and _ philo- 


_ sophy, are expected to visit 


these centres of Buddhist 
interest. Communications 
are being accordingly 
improved and permanent 
and temporary resthouses 
are being built for their 
conveniences in each place. 
The railways have been 
instructed to make special 
arrangements to run extra 
train services where neces: 
sary and give rail conces- 
sions to pilgrims. 


IMPROVEMENTS 


The places where im- 
provements are to be made 
include, Sanchi and Bhopal. 
Buddha Gaya, Rajgir and 
Nalanda in Bihar, Sara- 
nath, Kushinara, and 
Sahet Mahat in U. P. The 
Nepal , Government has 
been approached for the 
improvement of communi- 
cations, and provision of 
residential facilities and 
other conveniences in 
Lumbini, the Lord’s birth- 
place, which is in Nepal. 


Government of India 
has offered to provide 
every assistance possible 
in this matter including 
finance, if necessary The 
Jayanti will also be cele- 
brated in Ladak, the Bud- 
dhist District of Kashmir. 


The Buddhist Celebra- 
tions Committee is sending 
invitations to leading scho- 
ars and exponents of Bud- 
dhist thought and Buddhist 
religious dignitaries in all 
the Buddhist countries of 
the world, 


The Dalai Lama is being 
invited through the Chinese 


Government. Foreigr 
visitors of this category 
(including well-knowr 
European scholars) are 
expected to number betweer 
100 and 200, They will al 
be guests of the Govern 
ment of India. They wil 
be taken round to all th: 
Buddhist centres of interes 
in a special train, 


These  distingutshec 
authorities on Buddhist 
and Buddhist culture wil 
also participate in a sym 
posium which will be hel 
in co-operation witl 
UNESCO on the exhibitio: 
ground. The exhibition (it 
which neighbouring Bud 
hist countries are being in 
vited to participate) will,b 
taken round to other’ iim 
portant cities later. 


MEMORIALS 

- Permanent memoria! 
planned tor the great da 
will be two publications= 
one entitled “2500 Year 
of buddhism” and th 
other “Buddhism i 
Pictures”’ 


These books will b 
published in the first inst 
ance, in Hindi, English an 
(a limited number) i 
Tibetan, Two editions ar 
proposed one, a _ smal 
number, on fine art pape 
to be given to distinguishe 
visitors and also to be sen 
to foreign countries and fo 
international libraries, an 
the other a cheaper popula 
edition in larger number 
for wider sale both in Indi: 
and abroad. 


The Government of Indi 
will also extend financia 
help to the Nalanda Instit 
ute to publish thre 
volumes of Tripitakas (th 
Vinaya. Sutta and th 
Abidhamma) in Devanagi: 
script. The publication « 
other volumes of sacre 
texts will be undertaken b 
the Ministry of Educatio 
in due coure. 


FILM ON BUDDHISM 


A documentary film o 
Buddhism is also to b 


“(Continued on page §) 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED 
AT W.F.B. MEETING 


APPENDIX "D’ TO RESOLUTION NINETEEN 
WORLD DHAMMADUTA ORGANISATION SCHEME 


s and Objects Bids 


Purification and promo- 
tion of the practices of 


the Dhamma in _ the 
Buddhist countries, 
Dhammaduta work 


in non-Buddhist lands 
through soctal services, 
preaching, personal ex- 
ample and literature. 


*he headquarters of the 
rid Dhammaduta Orga- 
ation shall work through 
jional Centres of the 
F.B.in different parts of 
: world and in co-opera- 
n with the National 
ddhist Councils of local 
ddhist Organisations. 


The Central Council of 

World Dhammaduta 
adquarters shall have a 
alrman. Three  Vice- 
airmen, Secretary, Joint 
sretaries, Treasurer and 
ditor as required: also 
Jommittee of ten with 
wers ta co-opt another 
ir, 


f[t is suggested that the 
‘World Dhammaduta 
Headquarters be estab- 
‘lished at the sama 
place as that of the 
W.F-B.| 

Activities. 


[he activities of the 

orld Dhammaduta Organ- 

tion shall be divided 

o three categories, name- 
(a). Local, (6) Focal, 

d(C) Foreign. 

; Local Activities (i.e 
General Regional 
Activities) 

) Purification of the prac- 
tices of the Dhamma 
in the region. or sub- 
region, 

) Promotion of the prac- 
tices of the Dhamma in 
the region or sub-region. 

) Co-ordination and conso- 
lidation of Dhammaduta 
activities of the various 


Buddhist centres and 
associations in the 
region, 

(d) Selection, screening, 


preliminary observation 
and preliminary raining 
of prospective Dhamma- 
dutas in their own regi- 
ons under instructions 
from the training centres 
and the Central Dham- 
maduta Head quarters. 


B: Focal Activities : | 
(a) Establishment of special 
institutions for the trai- 


ning Buddhist Dhamma- ; 


dutas of both sexes, 
Dhammaduta members 


of the Sangha as well - 


as laity, in countries 
especially suited for the 
purpose; these to be 
statted by experts in 
scriptural languages and 
literature, higher prac 
tice of the Dhamma, 
Dhammaduta Field 
work, and administra- 
tion, elocution, 


social services and gene- 
ral knowledge in mode- 
rn sciences, obher reli- 
gions and various deno- 
minations of Buddhism. 
(b) Utilisation of the part- 
time training facilities 
available at various Unt- 
versities, centres of lear- 
nings secular or monas- 
tic. 

C: Foreign Activities ; 
1, CONTROL OVER SELEC- 
TION OF PROSPECTIVE 

DHAMMADUTAS 


(a) Selection and screening 
of prospectve Dhamma- 
dutas in their own coun- 
try by a committee spe- 
cially appointed by the 
Regional Council con- 
cerned, under instruc- 
tions from the Dham- 
maduta Head quarters, 


(b) Keeping under observa- 
tion for six months or 
more as instructed by the 


Dhamimaduta Head- 
quarters, the provisio- 
nally selected candidates 
and reporting to. the 
Headquarters for appro- 
val of the starting of the 
preliminary training, 

(c) Preliminary training of 
the approved candidates 
for a period suggested 
by the Dhammaduta 
Headquarters. 

{d; Despatch of the prospec- 
tive Dhammadutas af- 
ter the preliminary trai- 
ning to the Dhamma- 
duta institution approv- 
ed by the Dhammaduta 
Headquarters for the 
candidates. 


11, DHAMMADUTA WORK 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


(a) Selection by the Dham- 
maduta Headquarters of 
qualified and trained 
persons for work in 
foreign regions. 

(b) Allotment for a certain 
period, subject to exten- 
sion or curtailment, of a 
foreign or a past thereof, 
to one or more Dham- 
madutas particularly 
taking into consideration 
their qualifications and 
attainments and _ the 
moral and _ spiritual 
needs of the region to be 
served, 

(c) Responsibility for the 
passage of the Dhamma- 
dutas to and from the 
foreign region served, 

(d) Maintenance of the 
Dhammadutas in the 
foreign region, with re- 
quisite funds, suitable 
literature and assistants, 
if necessary. 


(The above skeleton 
scheme should be fur~ 
ther upholstered with 
details and rules and 
regulations which must 
be sufficiently elastic 
to make the scheme 
workable and a suc* 
cess.) 


Buddhist 
Renaissance 
in India 
(Continued from page 4). 


publihsed in connection 
with the celebrations. 
Special commemoration 
postage stamps are to be 
issued of denominations 
lagerly used.in inland and 
overseas communications, 
The selection of pictures to 
be presented in the stamps 
is being. made in consula- 
tion with competent 
authorities who are well 
versed in Buddhitst art and: 
philosophy. - 


The famous 
play “Natir Puja” 
Buddha theme will © “be 
stageed in connection 
with the symposium. and 
the Hxhibition. The celeb- 
rations will begin on the 
evening of May 23.: 1956 | 
with a public meeting at 
which the President of 
India Dr, Rajendra Pra-. 
sad will preside. 


CULTURAL CENTRE 


Apart from these offic 
ial programmes various 
non-official Buddhist org- 
anisations are also making- 
arrangements to establish 
important centres _ for. 
Buddhist studies in India 
The Friends of Buddhist - 
Association in New- Delhi 
propose to establish a 
Buddhist cultural centre 
with a Vihara, Arama 
and Vipassana centre. 
These will be located 
in the Ashoka Buddhist 
Cultural Centre established 
by the well known 
Cambodian Buddhist 
monk who has made his 
home in India, Ven 
Dharmavara Thero, which 
is six miles from New 
Delhi, 


The Burinese Prine: 
Minister, U Nu, who recent: 
ly visited the Centre and 
planted a Bo sapling 
brought: from Buddha 
Gaya promised to give 
Vipassana trainirg to ten 
teachers in Rangoon at 
the cost of the Burmese 
Government 


Tagore 
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Notes of the Month 


(Conlinucd from page 3) 


The colony will be com- 
posed of Buddhist families 


from several countries in” 
cluding Ceylon, Burma, 
Cambodia, Tibet, and 
Japan. Buddhist families 
from East Pakistan will 
also be invited to join 
them, 


It is proposed to settle 
100 families to begin with 
in one colony, which is 
expected to be established 
before the end of this year. 
The Government of India 
has extended full support 
to the scheme. 


Buddhist University 


The Lanka Bauddha 
Mandalaya has decided to 
use a building in the old 
town of Anuradhapura to 
establish an International 
Buddhist University. 


The proposal to establish 
this University in the 
Sacred City was made by 
the sub-committee on 
Buddhist Education ap- 
pointed by the Mandalaya. 
The establishment of this 
Buddhist seat of learning 
will be another item in the 
elaborate programme arran- 
ged for celebrating the 
Buddha Jayantiin Ceylon. 


Buddhist Calendar 


Ceylon will shortly have 
a Buddhist calendar. The 
Government of India has 
agreed to help Ceylon’s 
Ministry of Home Affairs to 
compile the calendar. 

The Lanka Bauddha Mane 
dalaya has received a 
questionaire from the 
Council of Scientific and 
industrial Research of the 
Indian Government calling 
for details for the compilas 
tion of the calendar, 


Burma's Gift. 


The Burmese Governe 
inent will present to the 
Ceylon Government a! three 
feet high gold pinnacle 
through the Ceylonese ger- 


vicemen who have left for 
Burma on a mission to 
attend the Chatta Sanga- 
yana in Rangoon, 


The pinnacle which 
Weighs 25: pounds and is 
studded with gems isa gift 
to Ceylon for the Buddha 
Jayanti. It will be mount- 
ed on the Mahiyangana 
Dagoba which is being 
restored and which will be 
completed with the Buddha 
Jayanti. 


The Ceylon servicemen, 


representing the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, left on 
the Ceylon Navy = ship 


Vijaya with relics of the 
Buddha anda sapling from 
the sacred Bo Tree at Anu- 
radhapura, to be presented 
to Burma. 


This is the first time in 
the history of Ceylon that 
Ceylonese servicemen have 
left for a foreign country on 
a religious mission. 


World Council. 


A proposal for the crea- 
tion of a World Council of 
Buddhist Monks, bringing 
together Buddhist savants 
belonging to. different 
schools of thought, includ- 
ing the Mahayana and 
Theravada schools, has 
been put forward. 


The proposal was mado 
by the Ven. Induruwe 
Pannatissa Thera, Director 
of the Buddhist Academy 
of Ceylon, during his recent 
visit to New Delhi. He 
was a delegate from Ceylon 
to the UNESCO Seminar 
on Public Libraries, 


The proposal is to in- 
augurate the World Council 
during the Buddha Jayanti 
celebrations next yeat. 
Delegations from seven 
nations to the Seminar 
have forwarded a_ joint 
appeal to the UNES- 
CO authorities in Paris for 
funds for the compilation 
of a biography of Buddhist 
books at present non-exis- 
tent, 


The nations which signed 
the appeal are India, Cey- 
lon, Burma, Thailand, 
Nepal, Indonesia and 
Japan. 


Dhamma Chakkas. 


The Lanka Bauddha 
Mandalaya is considering 
the possibility of having 


Sa 
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neon lights in the shape of! 
the Dhamma Chakka—the 
Wheel of the Law-—to be 
used as illuminations 
during the Buddha Jayant: 
yoar. e 
These lights will be usec 
in prominent places, on 
temple buildings, mercan. 
tile establishments ete. 


Statue of Buddha in 
Temple Ruins 


The Museum of History 
of the Kirghiz Academy of 
Sciences, the youngest 
academy in the U.SS.R., 
is housed in an ancient 
mansion in one of the 
streets of Frunze. Many 


articles which haye wit-, 


nessed the age-old history 
of the Kirghiz people are 
exhibited in its halls. 

The Soviet histortans 
who had organized many 
archeological expeditions 
provided it with rich ma- 
terial characterizing the 
life, trades, and architec- 
ture of ancient Kirghizia. 

The Hall of Archeology 
displays findings dating 
back to the various epochs 
of the country’s history. 
Among them are skilfully 
wrought earthenware vess- 
els of the IInd century 
before our era. 

The collection of vess, 
els includes a vase ador- 
ned with paintings depict- 
ing episodes from the life- 
of the Skythians. Certain 
Skythian tribes had once 
inhabited the territory of 
present day Kirghizia. 
The ancient inhabitants of 
Semivechie and the central 
regions of the Tian Shan 
were rather skilful metal 
workers. 

They mined the local 
ore deposits and their 
craftsmen made metal or- 
naments and household 
appliances. These articles 
are on display in the 
Museum. 

Excavations 

Excavations of a number 

ofancient towns have been 


carried oub in the paw 
years on the territory o! 
lirghizia. Of special in. 
terest among these towns 
is Balasagun, situated 6( 
klm, from Frunze. 

The ruins of a temple 
believed to date from thy 
VIII century, have beer 
unearthed there. It was 
found to be a monumen 
tal building with a centr 
al hall, numerous worshiy 
premises and a beattifu 
gallery where fragments 
of sculptures were disco. 
vered. 


A large statue of the 
Buddha stood in the mid. 
dle of the central hall 
The atcheologists alse 
found there fragments ot 
wall paintings, numérous 
implements atid réligious 
artieles. The scientists 
have established that the 
temple was destroyed by a 
raid of warlike tribes. 


From the heart of the 
Kirghiz people emerged 
outstanding national talents. 
Wonderful jewellery of 
niello silver,precious stones. 
bone, wood and _ leather, 
attested to the fine artistic 
taste and mastership of the 
Kirghiz craftsmen. 


These ornaments ador- 
ned the attire of Kirghiz 
women and girls from the 
richer fatailies, the girdles 
of the jigits (horsemen), 
their arms and harnesses. 
The rich, nomads’ tents 
were decorated with bright 
coloured, embroidered silk 
carpets (the tushkilz), and 
richly patterned tapestries 
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Activities 


Buddhist Temple in 


‘Dacca 


The Venerable Visud- 
dhananda Mahathero, Pre- 
sident of the Dacca Bud- 
dhist Temple Building 
Committee met Mr. Abu 
Houssain Sarkar, Chief 
Minister of East Bengal at 
his residence and discussed 
with him some outstanding 
problems of Buddhists of 
Dacca which call for imme- 
diate solution. 


The venerable . Maha 
Thero requested him to 
become the Patron-in-Chief 
of the Dacca Buddhist Term- 
ple Committee and asked 
him to donate a piece of 
land for constructing a 
temple in Dacca. 


The Chief Minister gladly 
accepted the honour of 
being Patron-in-Chief and 
promised to extend al! possi- 
ble co-operation and help 
for the cause ofatemple in 
Dacca. 


He further referred the 
case of donation of land to 
the Minister-in-Charge of 
the subject and assured 
that he would himself look 
into the matter and gee 
that the long-felt needs of 
Buddhists were fulfilled. 


NEPAL 


Mr. Kula Dharma Ratna, 
has left for Japan to attend 
the Dharmodaya Sabha and 
the All-Nepal Bhikkhu 
Maha Sangha, 


Captain L. Parviainen of 
Helsinki, Finland, has ex- 
pressedina letter to the 
Ven’ble Amritananda; his 
desire to make Nepal his 
home and live as a 
Bhikkhu. 


After a year’s stay at 


Ananda Kuti, in Kath- 
mandu, Mrs. Wagner of 
Stockholm, Sweden, has 


returned to her home-land, 
During her stay in Kath- 
mandu, she studied Bud- 


dhism under the Ven’ble 
Amirtananda and became 
a Buddhist Nun, Sister 
Amita. She is nowin the 
Swedish capital and work- 
ing for the Dhamma. 


GERMANY 


Supported by Indian and 
Japanese circles, the insti- 
tute Fur Buddhismus Kande 
was founded in 1928 
by Prof Dr. Max Walleser, 
a leading Buddhologist of 
histime. The purpose of 
the institute is to study 
Buddhism and help its exe- 
pansion. 


From 1911 to 1936 Prot. 
Walleser was lecturing on 
Indian philology and on 
East-Asia religions at the 
University of Heidelberg. 
By his pioneer work in the 
sphere of Buddhist philo- 
sophy the name of Prof. 
Walleser gained interna- 
tional reputation. 


Within a short period 
Prof. 
in making his private insti- 
tution a centre for Buddhist 
research. Its success can 
be seen from the 18 books 


and booklets of the series , 


‘“Materialien zur Kunde des 
Buddhism”. “ Materia- 
lien zur Kunde des Buddhi- 
gumus” is a Collection of 
publications relating to 
Buddhism in all its extent. 


Besides that series the 
institute published three 
year-books, in 1930, 1931 
and 1932, which werea big 
success, The first one 
dealt with earliest Buddhist 
logic, The other ones 


published an English trans- | 


lation of the ‘History of 
Buddhism in India and 
Tibet’ by the famous Tibe- 
tan scholar Bu-ston of the 
14th century. 


Walleser succeeded . 
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After a short period of 
activity the institute un- 
happily was hindered by an 
illness of its founder, then 
by the interference of the 
national-socialist regimer 
by war and by post-war 
difficulties. For years the, 
institute did not appear in 
the public. 


After the death of Prof. 
Walleser his heirs autho- 
rized his former assistant 
and fellow-labourer of long 
years to continue the work 
of the institute and make its 
valuable library, accessi- 
ble to the public. 


BURMA 


The World Institute of 
Buddhists Culture with its 
Headquarters in Mandalay, 
has successfully complet- 
ed the working of the First 
Five Year Plan. 


The Institute was foun- 
ded in September 1950 by 
Dr. R. L. Soni. who also 
became its Director-in- 
Chief. 


Under the patronage of 


the Venerable U. Leka- 
natha, the Institute has 
made remarkable  pro- 
gress, Apart from the 


various lectures, receptions 
and social functions held at 
the premises, the Institute 
attended to a good deal of 
the Dhammaduta_ work, 
looked after the welfare of 
the fresh converts and ac- 
tively co-operated with 
prominent Buddhist and 
cultural organisations in 
and outside Burma, It has 
also collected voluminous 
data concening the state of 
contemporary Buddhism in 
the world,on the basis of 
which several schemes are 
being got ready. The activi- 
ties of the Institute have 
materially assisted the pro- 
motion of Buddhist ideals 
in the context of modern 
knowledge and conditions 
and also the consequent 
creation of a body of in- 
formed opinion. The Insti- 
tute has also realised in 
practice that the Teachings 
of the Buddha transcend 


political fences and that 
these are rapidly assuming 
the role of a vital source 
of inspiration to the various 
peoples no matter what 
their religious denomina- 
tions and cultural suscepti- 
bilities. 

The valuable Dhamma- 
duta work done by the Ven. 
U. Lokanatha, merits spe- 
cial attention. Wherever 
he went he broadcast the 
seeds of the Dhamma. The 
establishment of the Loka- 
natha-ashram in Paris by 
the Buddhists in France 
under the leadership of 
Madam Kempf (Sister 
Karuna), is an eloquent 
testimony of the dynamic 
results of our Patron’s 


work, 
POLAND 


A Polish Esperantist and 
active worker in Buddhism 
Wlad.Misiewicz states that 
only cyclostyled transla- 
tions of Buddhist Scriptures 
made from German and 
English translations can be 
produced in Poland at pre- 
sent, for printing is con- 
trolled by the government 
and nothing can be printed 
or advertised without 
government sanction 


The conduct classes in 
Pali and hope to publish 
printed translations from 
Pali as soonas they get 
the permission of tke autho- 
rities. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Edward V. Tvyarezek 
Hviezdoslavova ul. 2/111 
Martin Slovakia, Czechoslol 
vakiana Slovakian Esperan- 
tist, is Commissioned with 
collecting: material for an 
Encyclopaedia in the Slovak 
language. 


He has compiled data 
about Pali, Pali Text 
Society, its aims, its foun- 
dersand its chief publica- 
tions, in the field of Thera- 
vada Buddhism, about- 
Western Buddhists in Cey- 
lon, and Buddhism in the 
West. He still needs a 
few more entries about the 
leading Sinhalese in the 
field of science, art, politics, 
inventions and discoveries, 
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Book Reviews 


A Glimpse of Mahayana Sutras 


Selected Sayings from the 
Perfection of Wisdom. Chosen 
and arranged and translated 
by Edward Conze, 8 sh. 64d, 
1955: The Buddhist Society, 
London pp. 133 


Translations of pratically 
the whole of the Pali 
Tipitaka of the so-called 
Hinayana or the Theravada 
School of Buddhism are 
now available to the English 
reader. 


But it is not so with 
Mahayana Buddhism, Dr 
Conze’s present attempt to 
give at least a glimpse of 
some of the major Maha- 
yana Sutras—collectively 
called the Prajoaparamita— 
to the Buddhist world 
deserves commendation. 


The literature or the 
Prajnaparamitas may be 
said to be the pivot round 
which ~ the whole of Maha- 
yana doctrine turns. 
Nagarjuna wrote a com- 
mentary on one of them 
and Asanga and many 
others made valuable 
contributions concerning 
the doctrine found in them. 


The aim of the Prajna- 
paramita is to make a 
Bodhisattva attain that 
insight which is termed 
panna in Pali Buddhism. 
We cannot, therefore, agree 
with Dr Conz’s views on 
the teachings of the Prajna- 
paramita, The relevant 
passage is quoted in full: 


“The teachings of the 
Prajnaparamita have little 
significance for the present 
age. To be quite truthful, 
they are equally irrelevant 
to any other age. They are 
meant for people who have 
withdrawn from society, 
and who have little if any, 
interest in its problems. 
They were addressed either 
to monks, or to pious house- 
holders who though in the 
world, were not of it, 
intent on becoming monks, 
if not here then in a later 
life. 


Rrinted by 


“Leaving worldlings to 
get on with their worldly 
problems, these Sutras 
assume that the whole 
sense-linked, or conditioned, 
world is unsatisfactory, 
and that preoccupation 
with it unworthy of our 


true mission in life. To 
make anything of them, 
one must take this for 


granted. and they do not 


eleborate the point any 
further. In addition, one 
must be fairly familiar 


with the Tripitaka for its 
Sayings are all the time in 
the background of the 
discussion. In particular, 
one should be acquainted 
with the terminology of 
the Abhidharma, and with 
its methods and the results 
that can be expected from 
their more or less prolonged 
practice. 


“The Prajnaparamita is 
by no means an elementary 
text, which could be grasped 
apart from the traditions 
which lead up to it- For 
our efforts to sever the 
bonds which tie us to this 
conditioned world we have 
at our disposal practices 
which train either the will 
or the emotions, or the 
intellect. The potential, 
adept of the Prajnaparamita 
will be a person with a 
marked preference for the 
intellectual methods, with 
a strong urge to penetrate 
to the real being of things 
by cognitive mans, with a 
strong  inelination to 
metaphyscial thinking. 


“As a temperanve move- 
ment would give no sense 
without the widespread 
desire to drink to excess, 
so only intellectual people 
would have a motive to 
battle hard against the 
falsifications of the intellect, 
and to baffle, exhaust and 
defeat it.’ 


If it can be said that the 
Prajnaparamitas are meant 
for people who have with- 
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drawn from society, and 
who have little, if any, 
interest in its problems’; it 
can equally apply to the 
whole of Buddhism. But 


it is not so. Buddhism 
attempts to solve the 
greatest problems of the 


world, that is, dukkha. All 
other problems are but 
aspects of this one and 
only problem, The subject 
of the great commentator 
Buddhaghosa’s first work 
at Mahavihara was : 


Antojata bahijata— 
Jataya jatita paja 
Tam Tam Gotama 
pucchami—Ko imam 

vijatave jatam. 


“Who will disantangle 
this tangle?” 
That question can be 


asked with greater signifi- 
cance today. The answer 
is: a man who develops 
sila, samadhi and panna. 
And panna is the key-word 
of the Prajnaparamita. 


Laymen, even kings 
lolling in the lap of luxury, 
have sbown keen interest 
in the abstruse intricacies 
of Buddhist philosophy. 
Mediaeval Sinhalese kings 
of Ceylon have translated 
the Pali Abhidhamma 
books into their mother 
tongue. The true Buddhist 
—be he layman or monk— 
will gain a better under- 
standing of the Dhamma. 
the more he studies the 
abstruse _ philosophical 
works such as the Prajna- 
paramita. 


Dr Conze’s present 
translation will prove a 
useful guide to thuse who 
wish to comprehend Bud- 
hism in all its aspects. 
This is a high ideal to 
attain, but in doing so let 
us remember the words of 
the Saddharmapundarika. 


Ekam hi yanam dwitiyam 
na vidyate. 


Tativam hi natvasti 
kadaci loke. 
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Anyatrupaya purusotta- 
manam 

Yadyana - nanayalyupad- 
arasayanti 

“There is only one path, 
no second, never does a 
third exist in the world. 
The laying down a variety 
of Yanas is only a “means 
adopted by “the Great 
Sages.” 

—W.S. K. 

Life From Zen by Daisetz 
Teitare Suzki: 212 pages 
Batt-Velag, Munchen-Plasegg 
Germany. 

Daisetz Teitare Suzuki 
the great expert of Zen 
tries in this book to make 
Western people understand 
the ancient art of Zen. 

From this practical and 
worldly wisdom one can 
gain much with respect to 
his bearing towads the 
restlessness and uncertainty 
of this life, and find a path 


‘to all-illuminating,  all- 
uniting and _ reconciling 


Liberation. 


Unknown Tibetan Texts by 
Mme Alexandra David-Neel : 
172 pages Batt-Velag, Mun- 
chen-Plasegg, Germany. 


Every book issued by the 
well-known French autho- 
ress Mme. Alexandra 
David-Neel, who lived in 


L 


Tibet for several decades, _ 


means for the reader a new 
source of interesting reports 
on this inserutablé country. 

This book, which con- 
tains hitherto unpublished 
Tibetan texts, is a collection 
of biographies of initiated 
masters, of philosophical 
and religious doctrines, 
and spiritual recognitions 


Rev. Eruo Hetenyi 


Publications Received 


The Way to Peace—Nichiren ~ 


Buddhist World Peace 
Promotion Society, Tokyo. 


Young East—Buddhist 


Quarterly: Vol. IV, No 15. 
Tokyo. 

Buddhistiska Studie bre v— 
Buddhist Mission in Sweden, 
Stockholm. 


The Golden Lotus—Vo0.12,No 


a 


6: July August, 1955, The | 


Golden Lotus Press, Phila- 
delphia, United States of 
America. 


World Fellowship of Buddhists by C, D. S. Siriwardane 


THE 


2499 B, E. 


GOD AND 


Buddhism has been correctly described as a religion 
which denies a Soul and yet teaches absolute moral res- 
ponsibility and which is without God or faith or prayer 
and yet offers the most certain salvation. 

It is with the second part of the statement that we 
are here concerned, the denial of God; coupled however, 
with the assurance of salvation. For, it needs some ex- 
planation. 

What has the Buddha to say of God? He says, 
quite definitely, that there is no God (Brahma being the 
term current in his own day) whocould be described as 
almighty, omnipresent, all-controlling, who could be 
called the Creater or the Father of beings. We should 
remember thatthe Buddha lived in an age when many 
people claimed to have direct knowledge of God. 

Tothe Buddha the test of truth lay in verifiability; 
he himself confined his statements to the facts of 
morality and religion which could be personally verified 
by othersas well. With this as criterion, he asserts that 
those who talk about God have never seen him face to 
face. 

They are like a man in love, who has never seen the 
object of his affection, or like one who builds a staircase 
without knowing what sort of house it will serve or like 
One who hopes to cross the river by asking the further 
shore to come to him. ‘‘Despite all search’, he declares 

“I have not found any God such as men ’ speak of, but 
in the search for God I have found the way to deliver- 
ance. Comprehending the true nature of life, I have dis- 
covered that a complete salvation is possible without 
God and altogether apart from God”. 

He found not only that belief in God was unneces- 
sary but also harmful. So long as men believe in a 
personal Being who promises happiness and salvation to 
all that faithfully worship him, whose goodwill can be 
won by prayer and adoration, so long will they wait 
upon some agency external to themselves to do the 
work they should themselves be doing. 

Such men expect the exercise of divine magic for a 
sudden transmutation of themselves to a higher kind 
of nature, to some kind of divinity. Dependence on an 
omnipotent, all-merciful God inevitably means a surren- 
der of human effort. It deprives man of his independence 
and makes him merely a tool in the hand of God. 

If there were really an almighty God, so the argu- 
ment ran, all power must be lodged in him. Men become 
the instrument of his will; all human actions have 
their cause in him. Where the saint and the sinner are 
alike the product of his agency, the distinction between 
good and evil must disappear. 

If he were truly merciful, how could hé condemn 
countless beings to eternal torment or to unnecessary 
sin? What is the meaning of worship and sacrifice if he 
offers himself as a sacrificial victim to himseli/? How can 
a God of infinite goodness take sides in our struggles or 
interfere with the processes of the universe? 
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Though the Buddha thus rejected the common con- 
ception of God as a personal Being, he was not an 
‘atheist’. He condemned ‘‘godlessness”’ , by which he 
meant the denial of worship and renunciation, the denial 
of moral and social obligations, the denial of moral retri- 
bution, the denial of the religious life, and the denial of 
religious teachers, the claim to know both this life and 
the next. 

He recognized, most emphatically, the existence of 
moral and spiritual values, In place of God, be substituted 
the supremacy of the moral law, declaring that the whole 
source of the universe is governed by law, which is a 
self-operating process and, therefore, needing no law- 
giver. 

The strange disproportions in men’s lives are not 
the result of “civine” caprice or arbitary decision but are 
accounted for by the law, which the Buddha called the 
Law of Karma, which works without the interference of 
any deity. Men become what they are because of what 
they have been and have done. 

“By ourselves is evil done; by ourselves we pain endure; 
“By ourselves we cease from wrong; by ourselves beome 
we pure, 

“No one saves us bul ourselves; no one can and no one 

may. 

“We ourselves must walk the Path; 

teach the Way.” 

What controls the world is the Law, Dharma. 

Buddhism does not teach that man has original sin, 
that ina state of nature he is eviland that regeneration 
is amatter of grace. We do not have to seek the aid of 
the supernatural for the success of our efforts. We oursel- 
ves are thesupreme builders of the world. Moral ideals 
are not just subjective fancies, They are attainable by 
man and are sustained by their own power. The redemp- 
tion of the world is entirely our responsibility, 

Man is not divine already, but he can become divine; 
this divine statusis something that has to be built up by 
good thoughts good wordsand good deeds, Ifthereis no 
Godin Buddhism, why do the Buddhists pray? Yes, but 
not as akind of bargaining with God, seeking for objects 
of earthly amnition and thus inflaming the sense of self. 

Prayer in Buddhism is meditation which has its 
object seif-change. It is the reconditioning of one’s nature, 
the transforming of it into something better and nobler, 
by purification of the three faculties of thought, word 
an deed. 

There is no sin in Buddhism which is the transgres- 
sion of divine Jaws but only ignorance and foolishness 
which can be cured by enlightenment and understanding: 
Those things are evil which defile one’s character 
and those things are good which hasten one’s perfection. 
In Buddhism, the perfect man is the great hero of moral 
achievement, 


Buddhas merely 


G, P, MALALABEKERE, 
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ENGLISHMAN BECOMES 
BUDDHIST MONK 


The Prime Minister of 
Ceylon Sir Johu Kotelawala 
began his official duties for 
the New Year by attending 
the ordination ceremony of 
Mr. William H. Bates who 


became a Buddhist Monk 


at the Sri Wardhanaramaya 


Temple, Kullupitiya, Colom-, 


bo. 

Sir John presented the 
first ‘‘abapirikara’’ which 
Mr, Bates donned immedii- ° 


ately after he was ordained 
by Baddegama Piyaratana 
‘Thero. 

Induruwe Pannatissa 
Thero conducted the cere- 
mony assisted by several 
other bhikkhus. 


Sir John, speaking in En- 
glish, welcomed the newly 
ordained bhikkhu, who was 
now Sumana~Thero, to 
Ceylon and said that he, as 
Prime Minister, was willing 
to give all the assistance and 
help the bhikkhu wanted. 
He said he was happy Mr. 
Bates had embraced Bud- 
dhism. 


He-said if was very aus- 
pices that theyoar of the 
Buddha Jayanthi should 
begin with such an ordina- 
tion. 

The ceremony itself was 
a simple but impressive one. 
Mr. Bates appeared on the 
platform clad in white with 
a white head dress, and 
after the Five Precepts had 
been recited, he rose and 
gought the permission of 
the Sangha to enter the 
Sangha, 


After permission had 
béen granted he knelt at 
the feet of Baddegama 
Piyavatana Thero who reci- 
ted to him the “gathas” 
ordaining him, 


MAIN REASON. 


“The world is watching 


Geylon”. Bhikkau Sumana, 
told the gathering soon 


after be had donned the 
garb of a monk, 


Mr. “Bates; came ~~ to 
Ceylon as a medical aide 
in the Royal Navy in 1943. 
Shortly afterwards he de- 
veloped an interest in Bud- 
dhism. He became a Bud- 
dhist in 1945, 


To-day, heis of opinion 
thatthe world is watching 
Ceylon as the repository of 
Buddhism. 


Mr. Bates lived the life of 
a novice since he obtained 
his releasefrom the Navy 
in 1946. All his worldly be- 
longings were turned over 
to his adopted son, a Sinha- 
lese lad of eight years. His 
wife died in 1937, and he 
hasno children or depen- 
dents. 


In 1949 he toured India, 
as a sanyasi and found that, 
contrary to popular opinion 
Buddhism was a_ living 
force, 


One of the main reasons 
for his acceptance of Bud- 
dhism was that it had never 
as a religion, resorted to 
war. Buddhism he said, was 
not difficult to understand, 
but terribly difficult tofollow 
in this materialistic age, 
said this 53-year-old Eng- 
lishman. 


CHIEF MINISTER TO BE 
BUDDHIST 


Addressing scholars and 
Professors of Japan, Tibet, 
Thailand, Cambodia and 
Ceylon and a Ceylon pil- 
grim party of about twenty- 
five women, the Bihar 
Chief Minister Dr, S. K, 
Sinha declared that ‘by 
conviction he was a Bud- 
dhist and by faith he would 
become a Buddhist very 
soon-”’ 


He added he felt proud of 
the fact that he hailed from 
that part of the world from 
where Buddhism originated 
and spread in the world 
and that both Sariputta 
and Maha-Moggallan hailed 
from places in an around 
Nalanda, which had the 


being 
in the 


unique privilege of 
the ‘first University’ 


- world and which taught the 


world the Noble Truths, 
some 2,500 years ago. 


While recalling the noble 
part played by Emperor 
Asoka in preaching the 
Truths of the Buddha 
Dharma in India and 
abroad, he assured the full 
patronage of his Govorn- 
ment in the development of 
the Nalanda institute and 
said that there shall be no 
shortage of funds in this 
enterprise of the State 
Government of Bihar. 


Letter to 


the 
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ANOTHER TO BE A MONK 


For fifteem years, Mr. 
Krie Sydney Anderson was 
an ardent student of Bud- 
dhismin London. Now at 
the age of 32 he has left his 
desk at the Chelmsford 
offices of the Agriculture 
Ministry to become a Bud- 
dhist monk, ° 


) 


Mr. Anderson has arrived 
in Ceylon to continue his 
studies. In a few months he 
hopes to travel to. Burma 
for the initiation ceremony. 


He is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs, Anderson of Maldon 
Road, Danbury, near*Chel- 
msford. 


_ Editor 


Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Buddhist Society: 


Bhikkhu Mahinda, an 
English Moak, who receiy- 
ed ordination in Ceylon in 
1953, has begun his Missio- 
nary Activities among the 
remote Buddhist Commu- 
nity of the Chittagong Hill 
Tract of East Pakistan. 
This mountain area should 
not be confused with the 
Chittagong District which 
lies along the coast with a 
small population of Benga- 
lee Buddhists. 


The inhabitants of the 
remote Hill JTractsare a 
separate District under 
the supervision of three 
Rajas and a Deputy Com- 
missioner appointed by the 
East Pakistan Government. 
The 
and Moghs, both of Mon- 
ligsan origin. 

Therayada 
was introduced 
Chittagong Hill 


Buddhism 
into the 
Tracts 


more than 60 years ago and: « 


has completely supplant- 
ed the Mahajana_ which 
had existed for many hun- 
dreds of years. 


In receut times, with the 


coming of Western ideas, 


people are Chakmas - 


Buddhism had fallen:to = 
very inactive level... The 
visit ofa foreign monk has 
done much to revive ent- 
husiasm, even in remote 
village which he visited on 
foot or by Sampan. There 
are no roads in the meun-- 
tains. Transport js ~ along 
jungle paths or’ by ‘boat on 
the Karnafulli river and 
its tributaries, 


After astay of nearby two 
months, during which time 
many sermons and lecturés 
were given, Bhikkhu Ma- 
hinda left for Chittagong on 
his way back*to Burma, 
During his ‘stay “he was 
the guest of the youthful 
Raja of the Chakmas who is 
himself an ‘enthusiastic 
Buddhist and acted as chief 
supporter of Ven. Bhikkhu 
Mahinda, during his stay. 


The enthusiasin aroused 
resulted in the foundation 
of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts Buddhist Society 
which is planning to®circu= 
late a monthly news letter 
among the villagers and 


(Continued on page 3) 
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RESIST NOT EVIL 


By Marie B. Byles, 
(Australia) 


This is one of those cryp- 

ic sayings of Christ which 
10st Christians try to ex- 
lain away. But the Bud- 
ha said exactly the same 
hing, and there ara two 
bories in the Pali texts 
hat throw considerable 
ght upon the wisdom of 
esisting not evil, 


The first is of the monk 
vho was unduly friendly 
vith the nuns of his dis- 
rict, so that he got right- 
ously indignant’ when 
eople spoke unfairly of 
hem, and would answer 
ack in theirdetence with 
yvords that were not kind. 


The Buddha called him 
nd, ascertaining the truth 
f the report, said that, if 
eople not merely spoke ill 
f the nuns, but even if 
hey hurled clods of earth 
tthe nuns, still should he 
ot defend them, but so 
rain himself that he could 
Ontinue to suttuse the 
ssailants with the rays of 
is loving thoughts. 


SECOND STORY 


The Story is the allegory 
he Buddha told of a 
ertain sickly and decre- 
it yakka or demon, who 
iad the audacity to seat 
1imself on the throne of 
sakka, king of the gods. 
[The other gods were right- 
sOusly angry at such an 
inprecedented and outra- 
‘sous action. The more 
ngry they got, however, 
he more the demon grew 
n sizeand comeliness. 


The Sakka himself came 
long and was told of what 
1ad happened and how the 
lemon was waxing fat as 
fhe were feeding on their 
Inger, 


Sakka, instead of being 
ulgry, went down on one 
cnee before the usurper 
and in kind and gentle 
voice said; “I am Sakka, 
cing of the gods, and your 
humble friend” Three 
jimes did Sakka speak thus, 


and each time he spoke 
the demon became more 
and more sickly and de- 
crepit, and finally shrivelled 
up and disappeared alto- 
gether. 


Any one can find out in 
actual experience, that if 
he resists evil, (which ne- 
cessitates the voncentration 


of thought upon it grows. 
Literally it feeds, upon 
“ righteous indignation 


and opposition. 


On the other hand, if it 
is met with loving friend- 
ships, it gets smaller and 
tends to disappear altoge- 
ther if the friendly attitude 
is sufficiently genuine and 
prolonged. The reason is 
that good and evil are in 
our own minds, and evil 
cannot live if there are no 
thoughts to support it, 


METTA 


“Preposterous!”’ says the 
objector. Perhaps it is pre- 
posterous because there are 
very tew who are prepared 
to undertake the long and 
arduous training over many 
years until the spontaneous 
reaction to evil is, not 
aversion, but friendliness, 
not resistence but accep- 
tance, 


But those who do take 
the trouble are amazed 
at how effective are their 
seemingly feeble efforts. 
and they realize how the 
face of the world would 
change overnight if many 
people took as much 
trouble to train themselves 
in loving-friendship (smetta) 
as they do to train them- 
selves in sport or a _ protes- 
sion. 


Are you then to sit still, 
see evil going on around 
you, and do nothing about 
it? The answer depends 
upon your own attitude. 
It you cannot meet both 
the evil and the evil doer 
in a spirit of friendliness, 
then “resist not evil ”, is 
the last word, 


On the other hand, if 
you can meet both the 
evil and the evil-doer with- 
out the least shadow of 
resentment, then there is 
much you ean do in a 
practical way, for non- 
resistence does not mean 
acquiesence. 


Take prison-reform. If, 
like the Quaker, Elizabeth 
Fry, you can meet every- 
one concerned with prisons 
in friendship, then, like 
her, you will succeed in 
reforming, not only the 
prison conditions, but the 
inmates and the warders, 
also. But denunciation, 
exposure of bad conditions, 
and general feeling of re- 
sentment against bad pri- 


gon conditions, only  in- 
crease the evils that are 
hated. 
TEMPLE SCENE 
In that famous temple 


scene, when Christ drove 
the money changers out of 
the temple, he was resisting 
evil, and he thereby obvi- 
ously increased the hatred 
of those in power» But on 
that fateful night in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, he 
accepted the karma of his 
youthful “righteous indig- 
nation’’—after all he was 
only a little over 30, the 
time when the Buddha 
was beginning, not ending, 
his ministery. 


Thereafter he did not 
resist evil. He would not 
let his disciples defend 
him, he would not answer 
back to his opponents, and 
he prayed that those that 
injured him might be for- 
given. Men sense truth, 
even though they do not 
follow it, and it is the 
closing scenes of the life of 
Christ that have won 
men’s hearts more than 
any others. 


In the whole life of the 
Buddha there is no story 
that can be interpreted as 
resistence of evil, except 
possibly the words he used 
to Devadatta when he 
tried to create a schism in 
the order. He is reported 
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as haying called Devadatta 


a “ lick-spittle ’, which 
sounds like a term of 
absuse. 

Bui scholars tell 


me that the term means 
“one who values speech 
too highly”, and there is 
no evidence that the words 
were not spoken ina tone 
that was and; perhaps, but 
friendly and gentle. 


If we ordinary people 
find that, by training and 
practice, Our re-action to 
evil-doers, gradully becomes 
one of automatic friend- 
liness, it would be incredible 
that the Buddha could be 
anything except friendly 
even towards the worst of 
evil-doers, His life is the 
supreme example of non- 
resistence to evil and of 
lovingfriendship towards 
all good and bad alike, 


Letter to the 
Editor 


(Continued from page 2) 


headmen Organise religious 
instruction tor children and 
encourage the regular prea- 
ching ot the Dhamma. 


They are hoping to estab- 
lish a library in the princi- 
pal town otf Kaugamati, 
where the Raja’s palace is 
situated, The Chakmia Raja 
is President of the new 
Society and the great con- 
fidence he enjoys among 
his people will ensure 
its success, 


Bhikkhu Mahinda was 
the first foreign monk to 
visit these remote regions 
and has collected much 
material for articles. 


May all wish for the 
success of this new venture, 


BR, B. Barua, 


Vice-President, Pakistati 
Buddhist Association, 
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Notes of the 


BUDDHIST MISSION TO 
GERMANY 


At a propaganda meeting 
held to collect funds for the 
Buddhist Mission from 
Oeylon to Germany Mr. 
Dudley Senanayake, former 
Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
asked critics of the Mission 
whether there would be 
Buddhism in Ceylon today 
if Dharmasoka of India had 
confined his activities to 
improving Buddhism in 
India only and establishing 
$4,000 shrines and temples 
in that country. 


Mr. Senanayake was 
answering critics who say 
that before taking Bud- 
dhism to Germany, it should 
be properly nurtured in 
Ceylon. He said that the 
whole Buddhist world was 
grateful to Dharmasoka for 
having sent Mahinda and 
Sangamitta on a Buddhist 
mission to Ceylon. 


The fact that Buddhism 
had died down in India, 
while it still existed in 
Ceylon, enhanced the value 
of Dharmasoka’s mission- 
ary work, There was a 
great need for more and 
Buddhist missions in the 
present-day world, which 
was teeming with hatred, 
greed and pride, said Mr. 
Senanayake, 


Western civilisation had 
one weekness, he added 
and that was the lack of 
spiritual advancement. I 
Wes no wonder that wars 
began where man was 
spiritually bankrupt, 


lithey wished to spread 
the Buddha’s message, 
Germany was the best 
country to begin with. 


MANY WISH TO BE MONKS 


Members of Parliament, 
doctors, lawyers, teachers 
and Government servants 
are among those who have 
expressed their desire to 


Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, 
President of the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists, 
either to become Buddhist 
monks or to lead a life of 


seclusion during the 
Buddha Jayanti. 
Dr. Malalasekera, who 


made an appeal to the Bud- 
dhists to prepare themselves 
spiritually during the 
Buddha Jayanti, said that 
the response to the appeal 
was ‘‘very encouraging’. 


Arrangements would be 
made for them to form 
themselves into - small 
groups and live in solitary 
places studying the 
Dhamma. Arrangements 
would also be made for 
those who want to become 
monks to enter different 
temples. 


BUDDHIST CENTRE 


Colombo is to have a 
Buddhist Centre, accom- 
modating a shrine room, a 
library, an assembly hall 
and living quarters for 
monks and laymen, 
designed specially to cater 
to the needs of students of 
Buddhism. The Centre will 
be completed in time for 
the Buddha Jayanti. 


This project is sponsored 
by the Lanka Dhammaduta 
Society, which has 
launched the Buddhist 
Mission to Germany. The 
Government has handed 
over one acre of land to 
the Society for building 
the Centre. 


The Centre is the first 
of its kind in Ceylon. 
Foreigners who visit 
Ceylon to study Buddhism 
will be able to stay in the 
Centre and make use of the 
library and meet Buddhists 
from Ceylon, 


BUDDHIST ART 


Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India, 
has informed Sir John 
Kotelawala, Prime Minister 
of Ceylon, that the Indian 
Government would cele- 
brate Buddha Jayanti by 
holding an International 
Exhibition of Buddhist 
Art, which will tour the 
different cities of India 
from November 15, 1956. 


Sir John had requested 
Mr. Nehru that he should 
loan the Buddhist art 
exhibits from India for an 
Exhibition of Buddhist Art, 
which would be held in 
Ceylon in February 1957, 
in connection with the 
Colombo Plan. 


Mr. Nehru has replied ; 
“The date you have 
suggested for your exhibi- 
tion is February, 1957. You 
will observe that this 
conflicts with our date. It 
might bave been possible 
for us to vary our dates 
slightly by a few days, but 
to make a change involving 
about four months or more 
would completely upset 
our programme. 


“This is our difficulty, 
We are anxious that various 
parts of India should have 
the advantage of seeing this 
exhibition and we do not 


wish to cut out any 
important centre’. Mr, 
Nehru _ has _ therefore, 


pointed out that it will not 
be possible for the Goyvern- 
ment of India to send the 
exhibits to Ceylon in 
February 1957. 


MISSION FROM BANGKOK 


A Buddhist Cultural 
Mission, headed by an 
American Buddhist monk, 
Dr. Clifton, arrived in 
Ceylon on a week's tour of 
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sacred Buddhist sbrines 
and other places of religious 
significance. 


Dr. Clifton, who was 
ordained 25 years ago, was 
a member of the Zen sect— 
a Mahayana division—and 
entered the Theravada 
school over a year ago. 


He is President of the 
World Buddhist Order and 
now lectures at the Bud- 
dhist University of 
Bangkok, where he has 
been since leaving the 
United States seventeen 
months ago. The Mission 
had eompleted a tour of 
the holy places in India 
and Nepal. 


SARNATH ANNIVERSARY 


‘Man today is confronted 
with a great crisis unprece- 
dented in the History of 
the human race, and the 
message of love and non- 
violence given by the Lord 
Buddha some 2,500 years 
ago, can alone solve this: 
crisis’’, 


This statement was made 
by Dr. Sirikrishna Sinha, 
Chief Minister of Bihar, in 
the course of his president- 
ial address on the occasion 
ot the 24th anniversary of 
the Mulagandhakuti Vihara 
at Sarnath. 


“The time has come 
come’’, he said, “when once 
again Buddhist bhikkhus 
should go tar and wide into 
the world andcarry the 
message of the Biessed One 
to millions in distress’’. 


If modern civilisation 
was to survive, said the 
Minister, the great truths 
that were uttered at that 
very spot by the Greatest 
of Men had to be accepted, 


It was there that a great 
responsibility fell on the 
Buddhist Sangha and 
specially the Sangha at 
Sarnath, who had inherited 
not only the sacred truth 
of which the world stands 
so much in need today, but 


(Continued on page 7} 
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ANCIENT SEAT OF BUDDHISM 


SUBMERGED 


Extensive ruins of an 
uncient centre of Buddhist 
sulture which 2,000 years 
wgo radiated the Mahayana 
school of Buddhism to 
China and the East, will be 
buried under 300 feet of wat- 
yx when the Rs.1,220,000,000 
Jagarjunasagar project 
»ver the Krishna is comple- 
fed, 


The 110-square mile 
valley, that will become the 
reservoir, was once the site 
ofa noted Buddhist Univer- 
sity and the capital of 
Ikshvaku © kings whose 
queens patronised Budd- 
hism and built viharas. 


The ruins of an immense 
wharf on the right bank of 
the river by the sideof the 
palace are taken as evidence 
that the river was navigable 
up to this point and brought 
merchandise and monks 
from farflung East to learn 
at this famous seat of 
Asian culture of which men- 
tion is made by Hieun 
Tsang. 


SRI PARVATA., 


The place was known as 
Sri Parvata in Stavahana 
days and as Vijayapuri 
during Ikshvakurule, It 
was popularly called Nagar- 
junkonda, after the great 
exponent of the Mahayana 
system of Buddhism, Ach= 
arya Nagarjuna, who spent 
his last years in a monas- 
tery built jor him on Sri 
Parvata, by Emperor Hala 
ofthe Satavahana dynasty 
in the first century A.C, 


It was during Nagar- 
juna’s stay at Sri Parvata 
that the place became a 
great centre of Asian culture 
and fountain-head of the 
Mahayana, system, the 
form in which Buddhism 
spread to Tibet, China and 
the East. Thus it happens 
that Nagarjuna is mention- 
_ed, and his namepreserved, 
in Tibetan and Chinese 


literature, 


Buddhism thrived in this 
valley for centuries during 
the reign of the Stayahanas 
and Ikshvakus. When San- 
karacharya in the 8th cen- 
tury A.C. re-established 
Hinduism, Nagarjunakonda 
languished and ceased to be 
the Buddhist centre. San- 
karacharya took over the 
place which today remains 
the property of the Sankara 
Mutt of Pushpagiri. 


The ruins of this ancient 
city nestling securely in an 
enchanting valley, the high 
ranges of the Nallamalai 
Hills affording ita natural 
fortification, were not dis- 
covered until 1926, Excava- 
fidns are now going on at 
the site which is dotted 
with numerous hillocks and 
mounds covered with 
jungle. 


These mounds represent 
the sites of former Buddhist 
monuments, mostly Slipas, 
chaityas and viharas- In the 
centre of the valley and 
adjacent to the wharfs has 
been located the ruins of the 
palace of the Ikshvaku 
kings. About two miles to 
the east are the ruins of the 
University. 


EXCAVATIONS. 


So far, a mahachaitya 
and eight siupas have been 
excavated, Four viharas six 
chailyas, and four mandaps 
have been found. In the 
mahachaitya was a relic, of 
the Buddha, and this has 
been removed to the Mula- 
ghantakuti vihara at Sar- 
nath for worship, 


A monastery described by 
Hieun Isang and stated to 
be the one built by the 
Satavahana ruler for Acah« 
rya Nagarjuna has yet to 
be located. The Chinese 
traveller mentioned that the 
hill had been tunnelled to 
build this vihara. 


He wrote: “In the midst 
of long galleries with eves 


for walking under, the 
storeyed building reached 
five stages, each stage with 
four balls and viharas. In 
each vihata wasa life size 
statue of the buddha cast 
in gold, wrought with con- 
summate art and singularly 
adorned’, 


The archaeologist has 
found no trace of it yet. 


The Ikshvaku kings who 
ruled during the 8rd century 
A, C. were followers of Hin- 
duism, but allowed their 
queens to patronise Bud- 
dhism, Shanthi Sri, among 
the Ikshvaku queens, stood 
foremost in  benefactions 
and it was she who built 
the mahachaitya and the 
mahavihara, embellishing 
them with votive pillars in 
groups of five at the four 
cardinal points. 


It was on these pillars 
that the inscriptions of 
Nagarjunakonda were chief- 
ly found. The records of 
the benefactions throw 
much light on the Ikshvaku 
rulers of whom history re- 
cords very little. 


CEYLON VIHARA. 


Another upasini, Bodhi 
Sri, built chailya grihas for 
fraternities from Ceylon, 
Kashmir, China and Nepal. 
Evidence collected from the 
site indicates that : Nagar- 
junakonda had become a 
very famous centre of Bud- 
dishist learning at this time 
and students and fraterni- 
ties were drawn to the 
place from Burma, Ceylon, 
Thailand, China and Japan, 


The ruins of the Ceylon 
vihara, standing on a small 
hill have been fully esca- 
vated and foundations ex- 
posed to view. 


Six hundred major and 
400 minor pieces, mostly 
bas-relief, of archaeological 
architectural and artistic 
value gathered so far from 
the siteare now deposited 
in @ museum erected for 
the purpose. Reccently it 
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was announced in _ the 
Indian Parliament that 
excavation work at the site 
would be quickened in view 
of the fact that the valley 
will go under water in an- 
other five years. Nearly, 
2,000 acres more remain to 
be probed. 


THE STUPA, 


The stupa 50 feet in 
radius and 70 feet high 
stood on a platform rea- 
ched by a flight of steps. 
The four rectangular pro- 
jections at each of the four 
cardinal points were sup- 
ported by a row of. fine 
free standing pillars. 


The Ayaka pillars to- 
gether with the Ayaka 
platforms on which they 
stood and the simple gate- 
ways guarded by lions are 


special features of the 
stupas in Andhra, not 
found elsewhere. 

The ornamentation was 


in stone and stucco, Glyp- 
tic stones of greenish grey 
used in architecture were 
supremely susceptible to 
rendering of delicate in- 
flections of life, as well as 
patterns of intricate form. 
The sculpturing was in 
relief, 


The  bas-reliefs found 
here, have yielded an un- 
usually large amount of 
material to enable a com- 
prehensive study of bBuad- 
hist art, 


Most of the scenes de- 
picted in the panels and 
reliefs recovered from the 
site illustrate various epi- 
sodes. 


In addition to the reliefs, 
a number of free standing 
Buddha images have been 
found, These were placed 


round the base ot the 
monument like similar 
statues at Anuradhapura 
in Ceylon. 


A unique feature in the 
architecture of Nagaiju- 
nakonda is the pesence of 
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UMEROUS PROBLEMS 


AWAIT 


extracts from 
by Dr. G. P. Malalasekera 


The following are 


address delivered 


lhe presidential 


al the 


37th annual session of the All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress 
held in Negombo on January 14 and 15 -- 


To say that we are living 
in stirring times is not 
merely a platitude; it also 
happens to be true. There 
could be no greater blessing 
than to have been born in 


Sri Lanka and in the 
present generation. We 


have emerged into freedom 
after four centuries of fore- 
ign bondage and we hold 
our heads high as a free 
people. With our entry 
into the United Nations 
Organisation, our freedom 
is undisputed. 


The Head of our Govern- 
ment, the Prime Minister, 
has received honours trom 
every part of the world, 
unparalleled hitherto in 
our history. Our counsels 
are listened to with respect 
in. international affairs. 
The latest trade reports tell 
us a tale of ever-increasing 
prosperity; our fields now 
yield’ more bushels to the 
acre than ever betore. 


Most of our natural 
resources remain yot 
untapped; two-thirds of 


our jand is still available 
for cultivation. With the 
development of artificial 
power, all these factors will 
be laid under contribution 
for the well-being and 
prosperity of the nation, 


World-tension has eased 
and the signs for peace are 
now quite favourabie, 
Ceylon bas more triends 
and well-wishers than it 
has ever bad in the past. 
This littio Island of ours, 
fot in the silver seu, whose 
fame has inspired the bards 
of many lands, this 
Emerald Isle, where each 
day at dawn the Sun bows 
in obeisance to holy Sri 
Pada, has become a tand of 
golden opportunity. 


The old legends, which 
tell of a period of great 


revival and advance when 
2500 years have elapsed 
after the Maha Pariniryana 
of the Hnlightened One, 
have been fully vindicated. 
It was not for nothing that 
the Lord Buddha himself 
visited Sri Lanka to give 
the land and her people 
His personal blessing, 


PROBLEMS ALSO 


But these happy events 
do not mean that the picture 
is all of roseate hue. There 
are init many dark patches. 
We haye numerous 
problems awaiting solution 
—problems of poverty and 
unemployment, of illiteracy 
aud  disorganisation of 
endemic diseases that take 
a heavy toll annually, of 
disruptive forces in the 
political arena, of 
fanaticism and mass- 
hysteria, often roused by 
designing people for their 
own personal, and: sinister 


ends. Some of these 
problems have been 
magnified beyond all 


proportion and loom largo 
and menacing on _ our 
national horizon. 


But, happily, none of 
them, in actual fact, are so 
great thatthey cannot be 
solved by faith in ourselves 
and in our destiny, good- 
will, patience, imaginative 
foresight, and, above all, 
sincerity and understand- 
ing, 


Itis a fundamental teac- 
ching of the Enlightened 
One that there is nothing in 
the world which does not 
have its causes, both im- 
mediate and remote. Evils, 
whether personal or natio- 
nal, cannot be removed 
without understanding and 
purposeful investigation, 
Nor is understanding pos- 
sible without sympathy, 
which alone can give the 
necessary insight, 


SOLUTION 


Take, for instance, this 
question of “Intolerance’’ 
Hardly a day passes with- 
out the newspapers giving 
long reports of someone 
‘lecturing’ to the Buddhists 
about the need for tolerance 
and patience. It is the 
surest way of getting into 
the headlines, next to com- 
mitting a gruesome murder. 

Often the speaker is a 
Buddhist, occupying some 
high position, whose only 
claim to be called a Bud- 
dhist is that he had Bud- 
dhist parents, but who has 
never done anything worth- 
while to help the Buddhists 
rehabilitate themselves and 
who, in many ways, is guilty 
of acts of gross disloyalty 
to the Buddhist cause. 


No spectacle can be more 
disgusting than that of such 
a man, standing up on a 
public platform and abusing 
the Buddhists for alleged 
acts of intolerance or what 
he is pleased to call religi- 
ous fanaticism, Generally, 
he couples his criticism of 
the Buddhists, with tribu- 
tes to followers of other re- 
ligions for their “exemp- 
lary” conduct. 

If these poople are sincere 
in their intentions—which 
is often a matter of grave 
doubt—it would be far 
more useful than indulging 
in heigh-falutin. talk, for 
them to try to understand 
why things should happen 
this way, why the Bud- 
dhists, who for centuries 
have had the reputation of 
being the most tolerant of 
all religionists, should thus 
give room for the charge of 
being false to their tradi- 
tions. 


DISCONTENT. 


Itwill then be dis- 
covered that these are part 
of the growing-pains of a 
people whose development 
has been stunted for many 
generations. For more than 


four hundred years, the 
Buddhists had been per- 
secuted by conquering 


nations, and, even after the 


persecution ceased, they 
suffered from grave discri- 
mation against themselves, 


All appeals for succour 
after some of their disabi- 
lities had been removed, fell 
on deaf years, Their rulers, 
who had given solemn 
pledges to cherish and 
maintain the Buddhist reli- 
gion, had shamelessly gone 
back on their word and 
done all they coulddo des- 
troy that religion. The 
Buddhists had no leaders, 
the Sangha was completely- 
disorganised and deliberate 
ly relegated to a position of 
importence and cemoralisa- 
tion. : 


Theiy religious. institu- 
tions were trampled upon, 
robbed of their rich endow- 
ments and reduced to 
poverty. They had no one to 
befriend them, either here 
or elsewhere. They found 
themselves cut off from 
their coreligionists in other 
lands, who themselves were 
largely immobilished by 
force of political circum- 
stances. 


Then, as they were slow- 
ly emerging from their con- 
ditions atmaligety and help- 
lessnesg, this country, in 
which they form the vast 
majority of the population, 
obtained its freedom from 
the foreign yoke. The Bud- 
dhists hoped that their 
period of tribulation would 
be over and tbeir religion 
restored to the paramount 
position it occupied in times 
gone by. 


In this they were deeply 
disappointed. They were 
told quite plainly that they | 
had no more rights than the 
smallest minority in the 
land, Certain sections of the — 
Constitution were hurledin 
their face and their de- 
mands were treated with 
scorn. Freedom of worship 
for all was interpreted to 
mean that other religionists 
were allowed to do what 
ever they liked while the 
Buddhists should look on 
with patience and goodwill, 
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DISLOYALTY. 


The majority community 
was expected to give way to 
the requirements and pre- 
‘judices of the minorities. 
It was treason” and ‘‘dis- 
loyalty” against the public 
weal for the Buddhists to 
‘hope for any sort of pre- 
ferential treatment, They 
must refrain oven from 
mentioning the wrongs that 
had been done to them be- 
cause that would be in bad 
taste. 


The perpetrators of those 
*wrongs were no more, why 
vake up the unpleasanat 
past? Let’s shake hands 
and forget about all that. If 
the other religions continu- 
‘éd to enjoy the position of 
advantage which they bad 
secured for themselves, that 
was due to their better 
organisation and the self- 
less ‘work of their leaders. 
Get the Buddhists follow 
their splendid example and 
do likewise. 


It was*true that mnon- 

‘Buddhists had been given 
jJands~ and building~grants 
and various other amenities 
which were now being 
denied to Buddhists, but 
that was all in the bad old 
days. Such things should 
not have been done; it was 
-mll wrong. We are now in a 
new chapter of our-history, 
‘Thus the tale-went on. 


Itig not surprising at all 
that the Buddhists seethed 
with resentment. They 
should be praised for having 
shown great self-control 
instead of being blamed for 
a few very few sporadic 
acts of vandalism, Thero is 
no need for alarm or unfair 
reorimination. It is foolish 
and contrary to the facts to 
lay the entire blame on tho 
Buddhists. The Prime 
Minister, with characteric 
« porspicacity, made the true 


-of the 


diagnosis. ILis nob enough, 
he said, that the majority 
should refrain from aggres- 
siveness; the minorities 
should not be needlessly 
provocative cither. 


BUDDHIST RIGHTS 


To this dictum of the 
Prime Minister we subs- 
cribe with all our heart. 
As ‘far 
are concerned, though 
they form the majority 
of the population, they 
have no disire whatsoever 
to be aggressive, provided 
their legitimate desires are 
not obstructed or denied 
to them. ‘The emphasis is 
on the word ligitimate. 


In any case, aggression or 
Oppression, in any shape 
or. form, is completely 
alien to our traditions and 
goes against the grain of 
our cultural heritage, The 
spirit of aggression which 
made itself manifest: in a 
very few cases recently 
would not have raised its 
head, had there not: been 
strong suspicion that some 
minorities | were 
conspiring to rob the 
Buddhists of their due for 
which they had waited 
long and patiently 


The Buddhists wish— 
and quite rightly—that 
in this country, where 
they form 70 per cent, 
Buddhism should be re- 
cognised as the predomi- 
nant religion of the people, 
In the rest of the world, 
Ceylon is regarded as essen- 
tially a Buddhist country, 
and they want this claim 
eStablished here as well. 


They will not be content 
to remain in the position 
of inferiority to which 
they had been reduced 
during 450 years of foreign 
occupation. They have no 
desire to make Buddhism 
the State religion—in spite 
of the cry raised by self, 


as the Buddhists ° 


seeking _politicians—b ut 
they want the State to 
help them __ rehabilitate 


themselves and undo some, 
at least. of the injustices 
perpetrated against them 
during the days of their 
subjection, 


STATE SUPPORT 


They ask that the State 
support their religious 
activities, which are for the 
moral and spiritual deve- 
lopment of the people and 
hence compeletly worthy 


Notes of the 
Month 
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alsothe sacred spot from 
where the message embody: 
ing these truths went forth. 


BUDDHA MANDIR 


Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who 
has declared his intention 
to einbrace Buddhism this 
year, is now planning to 
erect a Buddha Mandir at 
Aurangabad, where he 
proposes to settle down. 


The Mandir which may 
beinthe style ot Sanchi 
or Satnath or Hilora, will 
have a good library of Bud- 
hist literature and lecture 
halls where discourses 
could be conducted, 


Meanwhile, Dr. Ambod- 
kar has named the College 
be has estabiished at 
Aurangabad atter the great 
Buddhist King Milinda. 
The college is called Milinda 
Mahvidyalaya. 

VIHAKE DISCOVERED 

The ruins of a Vihare 
have been discovered in 
thick jungle about 40 miles 
from Seruwila onthe east 
cost of Ceylon. 


The ruins of the huge 
dagoba, which is built on 
the top of a rock about 250 


feet high, appear to be 
desecrated by treasure 
hunters. The area on the 


top of the rock is about 
300 square feet. 


Rock inscriptions have 
been found to indicate that 
the Vihare had been built 
during the 4th century, 
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of support, without injus- 
tice or unfairness to the 
followers of other religions. 
They will not ask for the 
return of the many hun: 
dreds of thousands. of 
acres which “had been’ ‘un- 
lawfully taken -away -from 
their Viharas .and Deyalas; 
but they want adequate 
ways and means to be 
found for the restoration 
of their ancient institu- 
tions, which had thereby 
been impoverished. 


ae be. Gentine 


BUDDHIST SEAT 
SUBMERGED 
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many pillars in rows, found 
later in Andhra temple 
architecture, e 


The language of the 
inscriptions has been 
described as . normalised 
semi-literary Prakrit, which 
was probably used by the 
people whose  mother- 
tongue was Dravidian. The 
inscriptions throw much 
light on the  Ikshyaku 
kings, of whom very little is 
known to history, 


When the reseryoir 
comes up, the yalley will 
be submerged. But the 
Nagarjunakonda hill-top 
will form a colourful island 
in the middle of. the vast 
waterspread. It has been 
suggested that the hill:top 
might be laid out and the 
treasure worth preserving 
arranged in a museum on 
it, 


Ifthe relic of the Buddha 
that has been sent to Sar- 
nath, also could be deposi- 
ted in a haitya ‘on this 
Island, Nagarjunakonda 
could once again. become a 
place of pilgrimage. 


The architectural style 
found on the monuments at 
Nagarjunakonda closely re- 
sembles that of Amravathi 
which was another seat of 
Buddhism in the PEPE 
Valley. 
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Book Renews 


Essence ot 


The Essence of Buddha 
Dhamma by H. de S. Kula- 
ratne - South Ceylon Youth 
Council Printing Section, Galle. 


An analysis and an enun- 
Cistion of the principal doc- 
trines of Buddhism are 
contained in ‘The Essence 
of the Buddha Dhamma” 
by Mr. H.de &. Kularatne, 
the well-known Galle 
lawyer. 


Comprising thirteen chap- 
ters and a Foreward and 


Summary, the book runs 
into 144 pages of very 
veadable .and educative 


matter which will give those 
interested in Buddhism an 
insight into the teachings 
of the All-Enlightened One. 


‘The book has been 
published at an opportune 
time-- the Buddha Jayanti- 
which has focussed world 
attention on the Buddha 
Dhamma. It should be a 
valuable addition to the 
various contributions made 
by the savant, the scholar 
and the devotee to the 
Jayanti celebrations. 


In fact, the author says; 
“This is my humble contri- 
bution to the celebrations 
and the book will be given 
free to deserving applicants” 


Almost every aspect of 
the Buddha's teashing is 
dealt within the publication. 
Some of these include 
Paticca Samuppada or 
Dependent Origination; the 
Path to Buddhist Sainthood 
or the Noble Hightfold 
Path; Samma Ditthi or 
Right Understanding; Para- 
mis or Perfections; the 
Singularity of Buddhism; 
and Practical Anatta, 


The author's son, Dr, D. 
G, de 8, Kularatne, also 
contributes a valuable arti- 
ele on ‘Existence and 
Oreation’’ inthe course of 


the Buddha Dhamma 


which he says that even a 
slight attempt to explain 
this noble and venerable 
creed, which is the only 
religion or philosophy that 
combines the Ethical with 
the Physical Law, propoun- 
ding natural evolution, natu 
ral development and natural 
dissolution of the organic 
and the inorganic will, no 
doubt, be welcomed by 
every lover of humanity. 


Asthe autbor says, it is 
to be hoped that this book 
will benefit the English - 
educated men and women, 
most of whom have not had 
the opportunity of studying 
the Tripitaka either in the 
original Pali or in the form 
of translations. 


The Life of the Buddha 
Retold by Ancient Sources by 
Anil de Silva - Vigier The 
Phaidon Press Ltd.. London, 
1955, 47 Sh. 6d. 


This is one of those 
books of art which our 
times tend to produce in 
heroic size and from the 


aesthetic angle. In these 
objects it has succeeded 
very well with its many 


pictures and typeface run 
together to 200 pages, 


The text, which is 
incidental in this case, is 
reminiscent of the ‘Light 
of Asia’ and breathes the 
story flavoured richly with 
the aroma of ancient 
minstrelsy. 


The events are as old as 
the hills in bard - language 
but sound clearly as freshly 
sung. Anil de Silva-Vigier 
has done well with the 
style. A short Hpilogue 
gives the method and 
interpretation, of Buddhist 
art. 


All told, this magnificent 
production with a very 
wide range of illustrations 
from many a_ surprising 
source deserves to be in the 


library, of every Buddhist 
and art lover, whatever the 
religious bent, 


The author, by the way is 
the elder daughter of tho 
late George HE. de Silva, 
once a Cabinet Minister in 
the Government of Ceylon. 


Publications Received. 


La Pensee Bouddhique - Vo! 
5 No8 - October,1955, 
Paris. 


The Golden Lotus: Vol 12 
No 7 - September, 1955, 
Philadelphia, United Sta- 
tes of America, 

New India-Vol4, No 24- 


Information Service of 
India, Colomdo. 


No 3-4 
October, 


Lumbini- Voi | 
September 
1955, Calcutta. 


The Cultural Background of 
India by Dr. R. L, Soni - 


Institute of Buddhist 
Culture, Mandalay, 
Burma. 


Buddhism and the Indian 

Outlook by Dr. R, Li. Soni - 
Institute. of Buddhist 
Julture, Mandalay, 
Burma, 

The Shwe Degon by Dr. RB. 
L. Soni with foreward 
by U. Po Sa - Institute of 
Buddhist Culture, Manda 
-lay, Burma, 


Some Fundamental Values of 
Buddhism by Dr. R. L. Soni 
Institute of Buddhist 
Culture Mandalay Burma. 


WORLD BUDDHISM 


Monthly Journal of the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists Published in Colombo, Ceylon 


All contributions intended for publication should 


be addressed to 
The Editor, 


“World Buddhism,’ 10, 28th Lane 
Colombo 7, Ceylon, 
All other matter should be addressed to 
The Manager, 
“World Buddhism,’ 
Colombo 7, Ceylon 


Printed by Metro Printers Colombo |. Edited and Published for the World Fellowship of Buddhist by C, D,S.  Sisiwardane 
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A Glimpse of Buddhism by 
Dr..R. L, Soni with Fore- 
ward by the Ven Loka- 
natha - Institute of 
Buddhiet Culture, Man- 
dalay, Burma. 


The Golden Lotus: Vol 12 
No 8 - October, 1955, 
Philadelphia, United 


States’ of America. 


Buddha Rasmi: Asoka Dhar- 
madutha Sangamaya, 
Colombo. 


Letters and Essays of a Pope 
by His Holiness Frank 
CO Hughes, Squirrel 
Island, Maine, United 
Staties ot America. 


The Wheel of the Moral Law: 
World Religion Supple- 
ment, Bombay, 


BUDDHIST ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The office ot the Bud- 
dhist Encyclopaedia, which 
is being compiled under the 
patronage of the Lanka 
Bauddha Mandalaya (the 
Buddhist Council of Ceylon) 
was moved out of Colombo 
last month, Its permanent 
home is with the Univer- 
sity of Ceylon, Peradeniya. 


Mile Suzanne Karpeles, 
whose name is well-known 
in Ceylon as elsewhere in 
Buddhist cireles, has joined 
the editorial service ané 
should prove as useful as 
she makes herself whereve! 
she has been working. 


With some other recen’ 
appointments and perma. 
nent secretariat the Encycle 
-paedia can be expected tc 
gather pace, 


10 28th Lane, 
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BUDDHA DAY 


Message from the President, World Fellowship of Buddhists to 


Year Brothers and Sisters, 


It is a sobering thought to reflect that only 


ne-fifth of humanity inhabiting our world have yet 
ad the good fortune to acquaint themselves with 
16 sublime teachings of the Buddha, teachings 


hich are timeless in their application, universal 
n their appeal, and already a great solace to myri- 
ds of mankind in this world of turmoil and sorrow. 

We should also bear in mind that the career of 
he Buddha as a philosopher and religious teacher, 
he sacrifices He made for the sake of human.ty, 
nd His doctrine of Universal Love, Non-violence 


nd Toleracne have not received the international 
ecognition they deserve. 
I, therefore, consider the 2500th anniversary 


f the Passing-away of the Buddha, which accord- 
ing to our tradition, falls on the Full Moon of 
8rd May 1956, an opportune moment for His 
fessage to reach the remote corners of the five 
ontinents, so that its benign spirit of service and 
acrifice may inspire and influence the people of 
he earth and their governments to tread the Way of 
jife which will undoubtedly lead to happiness and 
eace. 

As you are no doubt aware, Buddhists in Thera- 
ada lands in particular are actively engaged in organiz- 


ig elaborate preparations to commemorate this 
nique and historical event in a _ befitting manner. 
‘or the benefit of my fellow - workers I shall 


adicate briefly their programme of work: 

The Government of Burma and its pious people 
ave spent vast sums of money to organize and 
ynduct the sixth Buddhist Council where the Tripi- 
ike texts are being revised and edited. In India, 
committee under the able leadership of her Vice- 
resident, Dr, S. Radhakrishnan, has been appointed 
y Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru to draw up a 
rogramme to celebrate the event. In| my own 
suntry of Oeylon, the Government has set up a Bud- 
hist Council of erudite monks and _ enthusiastic 
yymen to organise a programme costing Rs. 450 
iillion, 

I know that with most of you, your financial 
sgources ate meagre and your faithful band of workers 
90 limited to undertake ventures of this magnitude. Let 
s, however, look upon the Full Moon day of May 28rd 
956 as an occasion for Buddhists of all lands to 
isplay theit Solidarity and Brotherhood and show 
he world through the observance and practice of 
he Dhamma that we are radiant examples of a 


ving Faith. 
I am aware that there is difference of 
pinion in various Buddhist countries about the 


xxact date of the beginning of the Buddhist era. But 
et us forget that for the moment. Let us call this 
lay “ Buddha Day” and celebrate it with a common 
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CELEBRATIONS 


Buddhists and Buddhist Groups 


programme which is within our utmost ability. It is 
with this in view that I place before you a scheme 
of work for your consideration. 
1. Start the 23rd of May by hoisting the _ six- 
coloured Buddhist flag, the international symbol 
of Buddhism, Should your group require a 
flag, kindly let us know in time so that we 
may send you one. 
2. Organize a special meeting on 


that 


day or 
any other suitable day within the week to 
honour the memory of the Buddha. Comm- 


ence proceedings with the offering of flowers 
and the radiation of metta to all beings in 
the universe. Speakers of repute, Buddhist or 
otherwise, should be invited to deliver talks on 
the Buddha, His Life and His contribution to 
world peace through His doctrine of Non-violence 
and Compassion. Proceedings could end with tho 
chanting of Buddhist Sutras. 

3. Arrange broadeasts over radio and 
of the fundamental doctrines of 
and contribute articles to widely 
newspapers and magazines. 

4. Assign members well versed in the Dhamma 

to give talks at Universities, schools, and 

organizations which foster international good- 
will and understanding. 

Where funds are available, 


television 
Buddhism 
circulated 


on 


organize exhibit- 


ions of books on Buddhism and Buddhist 
countries, Buddhist paintings and _ sculpture. 
As an alternative, libraries and museums 


could be induced to arrange special displays. 

5. Regional Centres of the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists and other Buddhist groups can 
organize essay competitions and  oratorical 
contests on the Life and Teaching of the 
Buddha. Prizes could be offered as an induce- 
ment. 

7. Plant trees to honour the Buddha and comm- 
emorate the Buddha Day which began 2500 
years ago. 

8, Where funds permit, bring out special numbers 
of journals and ensure that they get the 
widest possible publicity and circulation. 


Please write to the Editor, World Buddhism, 10, 
28th Lane, Colombo, Ceylon, stating your programme for 
Buddha Day, so thatit may be published in our journal 
“World Buddhism” Any suggestions to supplement 
the aforementioned programme will be gratefully 
received. : 

As President of the W, F. B. I appeal to you,Brothers 
and Sisters, to give your fullest co-operation to celebrate 
“ Buddha Day” in the manner outlined above. 

May all beings be happy! 


Yours in the Dhamma, G. P. Malalasekera. 


NINTH EDICT OF Letter to the Editor = : 
Jayanti Committee's : 
| 


ASOKA 


The confirmation that a 
rock inscription discovered 
in a Bombay suburb re- 
cently was part of the 
ninth edict of Emperor 
Asoka was given by 
Professor N, A. Gorey,! a 
student of archaeology and 
head of tho Royal Asiatic 
Society Library in Bombay. 

Prof. Gorey said the 
inseription was quite legible 
and largely undamaged in 
spite of its “age.” The 
surface of the stone, he 
said, was smooth. 


On studying the eleven- 
line inscription Prof. 
Gorey said he found it 
tallying with the text of 
other known edists_ of 
Asoka published by Hultzsh, 
and with the rock edict 
found in Kalsi in Dehra 
Dun, about two hundred 
miles north of New Delhi. 

BKdicts, he added, started 


with the words “ Deva- 
nam Piya Dassa Raja 
Evam Aha” meaning 


“King Asoka says,” 
TWO STANZAS 


Then followed two stan- 
zas describing, in words of 
Emperor Asoka, what piety 
meant. Italso emphasised 
the correct behaviour  to- 
wards one’s slaves and 
servants, to fellow human 
beings and animals, Ele- 
ven lines formed more 
than half of Asoka’s ninth 
edict, Prof. Gorey said. 

Asoka’s edicts, beliaved 
to consist of fourteen sets. 
have been found distributed 
over six places marking 
the borders of his exten- 
sive kingdom, but so far 
no complete set has been 
found at any one place. 


The photograph of the 
stone showed a _ peculiar 
panel carved below the 
Buddhist inscription depic- 
ting what Prof. Gorey be- 
lieved to be symbolic re- 
presentation of the curse 
that would befall anyone 
trying to mutilate the ins- 
criptions, 


FOUND 


Prof. 
stone 
over 


Gorey said the 
measured _ slightly 
27 inches by 23 in- 
ches across the centre, 
seven feet in periphery 
and ten inches in thick- 
ness. 


TWO STONES 


Two other stones were 
also discoverd near the site 
of the rock edict. One of 
these, measuring four feet 
by one and half feet, is 
inscribed with eleven lines 
referring to Ramachandra 
Deva and his lieutenants. 


Prof. Gorey believed the 
reference might be to King 
Ramachandra Yadav the 
fifth ruler of Devagiri 
Kingdom in the late thir- 
tesnth century. This stone, 
he said, did not belong to 
the Asokan Age. 


The, other stones are 


still to be deciphered. 


The edict was discovered 
by a schoolboy in the 
village of Bhuigam near 
Basseaing, about 30 miles 
from Bombay. He found 
the stone embedded in a 
mound and with carvings 
on its projected portion. 


He drew the attention 
to it of a Bombay dentist, 
Dr. H. G. Moghe, who 
was on a visit to the vil- 
lage. Dr. Moghe in turn 
sbowed it to Prof. Gorey 
who got plaster impressions 
of carvings for his study. 


ANCIENT CAPITAL 


Bhuigam village is near 
Sopara, historically known 
as Shurparak which formed 
the western fringe of the 
Asokan Empire and is also 
believed to have been the 
capital of Konkan Frome, 
500 BC to 1300 AC 


In 1860 a broken piece 
of stone was picked up-in 
Sopara area and it was 
later identified as a portion 
of the eighth edict of 
Emperor Asoka. 
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Appeal 


The underimentioned on 
behalf of the 2500th Buddha 
Jayanti celebration Com- 
mittee, West Bengal, have 
issued. the following appeal: 


Two thousand and five 
hundredth anniversary of 
Gautama Buddha's Maha- 
parinirvana (great demise) 
comes off on the full moon 
day of next Vaisakh (May, 
1956). 


This is an occasion of 
great significance, inasmuch 
as it will, according to a 
hoary tradition, usher ina 
new era of peace and 
progress imbued with the 
teachings of the great 
Master. 


Brisk preparations are 
afoot in the entire Buddhist 
world for the celebration of 
this auspicious occasion in 
a befitting manner. 


Burma, Ceylon, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand and other 
Buddhist countries have 


come forward with magni- 
ficent programmes for the 
celebration, Buddhist 
organisations in HKurope, 
America and Australia are 
also in their own way get- 
ting ready to welcome the 
advent of the millennium. 


It is a matter of profound 
gratification that in our 
country also under the 
illuminating leadership of 
our Prime Minister, Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, enthusi- 
astic steps have already 
been taken for holding the 
celebration in a manner 
befitting the people of the 
land sanctified by the birth 
of the Lord. 


A high-powered Com- 
mittee has been set up to 
make all necessary arrange- 
ments and we believe the 
central celebration will be 
a grand success consistent 
with the great people of our 
ancient land. 


It is in the fitness of 
things that Bengal should 
come forwardin the matter 


and play its role in con- 

sonance with its glorious 

tradition in view of the fact. 
that Bengal has not only 
been inthe forefront of all 
progressive movements but_ 
also because of the fact 
that Bengal is saturated 

through and through with 

Buddhist thoughts and 
ideals. 


Bengal that has been the 
last stronghold of Buddhism 
in India, the’ home of the 
present-day Buddhists in 
India and the pioneer in 
the field of Buddhist revi- 
valist movement in India of 
recent times, should rise 
equal to the occasion and, 
side by side, with other 
sister States, should get 
itself prepared for holding 
the celebration on an All- 
Bengal basis. ' 


We therefore, appeal to 
our countrymen to make 
appropriate arrangements 
for celebrating this historic 
occasion by forming a 
representative committee 
as early as possible so that 
we may make full use of a 
chance which has come to 
the men and women of our 
generation. 

Basanti Debi, 
Kumar Chatterji, Prafulla 
Chandra Sen, Atulya 
Ghosh, Bijoy Singh Nahar, 
Satis Chandra Ghosh, (Dr.) 
A.C. Ukil, K. P. Mookerjee, 
Naresh Nath Mookerji, 
Hemendra Prasad Ghose, 
Purabi Mukharjee, Bijesh 
Chandra Sen, T. Wangdi 
J. C, Gupta,  Biswanath 
Mukherji Birendra Ch. — 
Basu, Chapalakanta 
Bhattacharya, Vivekananda 
Mukherji, Asoke Kumar 
Sarkar, Sudhanshu Kumar 
Basu, Ramkumar  Bhu- 
walka, Basantlal Murarka- 
Jyoti P Mitter, Jogendra, 
nath Mondal, V. Bhatta- 
charyya, Roma Chaudhuri, 
Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri, 
Sujata Ray, Satyendra 
Nath Ray, Aloka  Ukil, 
Maniharsha Jyoti, Kalidas 
Nag and Arabinda Barua: 


Suniti 
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THE DOCTRINE OF 
ANATTA 


vy’ Dr. Luang Suriyabongs 
(Thailand ) : 
In spite of the great Reincarnation was al- 


iowledge accumulated in 
e course of time and the 
1mense progress made in 
ience in the last fifty 
ars, there are still people 
ho earnestly believe that 
an is born out of nothing 
id after death will return 
nothing. 


Again there are those 
ho, like in Christianity, 
lieve that man has been 
eated by divinity, that he 
the image of God and 
perior to all creatures 
cause he possesses an 
ymortal Soul, whereas all 
her creatures are being 
nied immortality Life 
ing a gift by God, it 
ould be most ungrateful 
st to enjoy it to the full 
id to the very last minute, 


While those who believe 
at man is born out of 
ywhere and of nothing and 
ill no more be born, too 
ill try to make the best of 
e by indulging in all the 
ces and pleasures of life 
the lastof their breath. 


Those who believed in 
od and faithfully live 
cording to the gospal all 
ype to enter heaven, 
though there is a hell, 
cause they hope that God 
ill forgive their sins if 
ey only confess their 
lilt and ask God’s for- 
veness. 


Quite Different 


Our Lord Buddha in 
mtrast to all other 
cae taught something 
te different. He taught 
nove all that man is his 
vn creator, that he is born 
cording to his previous 
Rractinia ma) and 
comes exactly what he 
ade himself. His previous 
present Karma will 
his future 


which» he will be 


ready known to the ancient 
Brahmins before the Bud- 
dha’s advent; but had not 
as yet been worked out to 
its logical consequence, 
whereas the laws of Karma 
and Rebirth and its moral 
application to all sentient 
beings and to the whole 
universe was the Buddha's 
own discovery. 


He was the first to realise 
that all sentient beings and 
the who'e universe are 
subject to the inexorable, 
all-embracing moral Law 
of Karma (the Law of 
Cause and Effect); and 
since man is his own 
creator solely responsible 
for himself, he can by his 
own effort attain to 
Supreme Wisdom and to 
deliverance from suffering 


and rebirth without any 
outside help. 
Our Lord Buddha not 


only realised the Law of 
Karma but He dis- 
covered that the whole 
universe and all sentient 
life in it is’ ‘‘impermanent, 
miserable, and not self- 
contained but conditioned.” 
Thus He was the first and 
the only one to teach that 
there is no self (Atta) behind 
individual life. He taught 
that the Five Aggregates of 
Existence which were 
falsely believed to be our 
very essence, are but const- 
antly changing products of 
our Six Senses, and none of 
the Five Aggregates can be 
stated as being essential to 
individual life. 


We cling to these Five 
Aggregates because of 
ignorance of the true facts 
of life and because of our 
desire to live, to be, to 
possess what we like; and 
not to be, not to possess 
what we dislike. In other 


_ words, because of ignorance 


and desire to live we 
identify ourselves with 
whatever we can grasp 


with our Six Senses (the 
Sixth Sense being the mind 


which controls all other 
senses. ) 
The Buddha’s Doctrine 


of Antta is unique. It is 
found nowhere else and 
is the most important 
Teaching of the Buddha as 
it forms the basis of the 
Law of Karma and Rebirth 
and of the “Four Noble 
Truths” namely, Suffering, 
its Origin, its Cessation 
and the Hightfold Path 
that leads to the Cessation 
of Suffering. 


Greatest Discovery 


The Doctrine of Anatta 
is the Buddha’s greatest 
discovery. It is not only 
unique but the best and 
most effective way of con- 
vincing man to give up 
the Delusion of self, there- 
fore also his attachment 
to the world. Once man 
realises that the Five 
groups of Attachment are 
something alien, not essen- 
tial to his individual exis- 
tence, the whole world too 
will appear to him as some 
thing alien and therefore 
not desirable. 


In the end he will gra- 
dually realise that he is 
but the reswt of his own 
Karma with no self behind. 
He will-come to the con- 
clusion that he must im- 
prove himself and create 
but good Karma by des- 
troying Kilesa, Greed, IIl- 
will and Delusion un- 
til the Forces of Karma 
and Karma itself are 
all destroyed, thus 
freeing himself of all 
Suffering and of Rebirth 
To give up the very 
thought of self means to 
froo the mind of all suffe- 
ring because it means to 
free one’s own self of all 
Attachment to life. 


In Uis Enlightenment 
under the Bodhi-tree, the 
Buddha beheld through 
intuitive insight, in direct 
vision, that all natural 
phenomena, nay the whole 
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universe is subject to 
change and are condition- 
ed, All things arise and 
cease in an endless chain 
with no perceivable break 
in it. Nothing remains 
for two consecutive mo- 
ments the same, and as 
no single event is ever 
isolated a cause by itself 
cannot stand. 


There is no primary 
cause apparent; but all 
things arise and cease in 


dependence of each other 
in a long chain of cause 
and effect 


without any 
perceivable break in it. 
Nothing really is, all is 
“becoming, without per- 
menent substance, “put 
together, unstable and 
changeable. ’ Therefore, 


says the. Buddha, every- 
thing is “Transient, Mise- 
rable, non Self- “contained. : 
(Anicca-Dukkha-Anatta). 


True Nature 


The true nature of life is 
Imperm nence — Misery 
and Non-Selfnesss. If 
we keep this constantly 
in mind we gradually 
become detached from 
pleasure and pain. Self- 
control and _ self-restraint 
and insight of the true 
nature of life lead to a 
higher spiritual life; to self- 
contentment and tolerance 
towards all sentient life. 


We suffer because of the 
impéermanénce of all 
material life. Over-indul- 
gence in the pleasures of 
life causes therefore disap- 
pointment and sorrow. In 
order to enjoy the same 
pleasures again and again 
we have to stimulate our 
nerves with still greater 
pleasures because every- 
thing that stimulates our 


nerves causes them to 
become blunt by sheer 
exhaustion. 


If we do not control our- 
selves but constantly seek 
to satisfy our craving for 
worldly pleasures we shall 
in the end die a premature 
death from a nervous break- 
down and from diseases of 


( Continued on page 7) 
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CHINA TO TAKE PART IN 
CELEBRATIONS 


Coylon’s Home Minister, 
Mr, A. Ratnayako, announ- 
ced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the Govern- 
ment of the Peoples Repub- 
lie of China had accepted 
theinvitationof the Ceylon 
Government to participate 
in: the Buddha Jayanti celo- 
brations. which begin» on 
May 23. 


Mr. Ratnayake said that 
when the Prime Minister, 
Sir John Kotelawala, was 
in Bandung, he had iauited 
the Governments of all 
Buddhist countries to parti- 
cipate.in, Buddha Jayanti 
by sending delegates. 


The Minister told the 
House that China had now 
written tosay that she would 
besending delegations drawn 
from Buddhist Associations 
in that country to partici- 
pate in  Ceylon’s Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations. 


Headded that the Ceylon 
Government had not, yet 
sent formal invitations to 
any Buddhist Associations 
in China, or any other coun- 
try, but formal invitations 
would soon be sent. 


German Buddhists 


Many West German Bud- 
dhists expect to participate 
in the Buddha Jayanti cele- 
brations. German scholars 
also plan to. take part in a 
symposium on Buddhism to 
beheld during the» anniver- 
sary celebrations. 


Dr. Johannes Nobel, one 
of West Germany’s leading 
scholars, said that he would 
be glad to associate himself 
With such an occasion ‘‘al- 
though I have not received 
an invitation yet’’. 


Dr. Nobel,- who is. in 
charge. of, the, Indological 
Department, at Marburg 
University, visited India 
last year to work with the 
International Academy of 


Indian Culture al Nagpur 
and to help in. research 
on rare Tibetan scripts 
dealing with Buddhist 
philosophy, 


He said that during his 
six months stay in Nagpur 


he was. ongaged on. the 
preparation of Buddhist 
canons. In view of the 


lack of the original text in 
Sanskrit of Buddhist 
canons, it had been proposed 
fo complete the text with 
the Tibetan version. 


Expressing optimism that 
such a task could be com- 
pleted, he added: “But it 
requires not only time and 
a perfect knowledge of the 
Tibetan language but also 
the collecting of all Bud- 


dhist literature in the 
Sanskrit and Pali lang- 
uages’’. 


He suggested that attem- 
pts should be made to obtain 
all) original Sanskrit texts 
and said: “What the 
Nagpur Academy has 
achieved in this respect is 
only the beginning’. 


Buddha Monument 


India of the 20th century 
is making an all-out effort to 
rival the sculptural oxcel- 
lence and execution recorded 
in the Asokan era—3rd 
century B.C. 


This will be in the shape 
of a monument—the Bud- 
dha Jayanti Commemora- 
tion Monument—in direct 
tradition of the celebrated 
red stone columns, with 
either lion or bull capitals, 
that Emperor Asoka put 
up in different parts of 
North India to perpetuate 
the memory of Gautama 
Buddha or his well-known 
disciples. 


This Commemorative 
Monument,of 1956 will be 
erected in Now Delhi, Tho 
Prime Minister of India, 


Mr. Jawaharlal Nohru, 
accompanied by officials of 
the Ministry of Kiducation, 
has already selected the 
site for the erection of the 
Buddha Jayanti Commem- 
oration Monument. It is 
on the ridge. and behind 
Raj Bhawan and is on the 
central line of vista on the 
ridgo, 


Whether tho Monument 
will be a pillar or a column 
or some other suitablo 
structure, it is forthe Lalit 
Kala Academy finally to 
decide, For its form and 
design invitations will 


shortly be issued to the 


different corners of the 
world for artists to submit 
their ideas. 


It has been. decided «to 
award a prize of Rs. 15,000 
to the best designer-artist 
of this international com- 
petition. It is also proposed 
to shoot a full-length doeu- 
mentary tlm on Buddhism 
in the land of the Master. 
Already Bimal Roy Produc- 
tions are on the move in 
this connection. 


Buddhist Mission 


‘The results of the noble 
undertaking in sending 
Buddhist monks to reside 
pormanently and. sow the 
seeds of the Buddha’s 
rational doctrine on a fertile 
ground like Germany will 
be that educated. Germans 
will. come. here to,. be 
ordained monks and. return 
to spread. the» Buddha 
Dhamma in their native 
land’, said Dr. H. Klar of 
Heidelburgh, Germany, 
who was in Ceylon. 


Dr: Klar left Ceylon. alter 
a month’s. stay. He has 
suggested: to the- Lanka 
Dhammaduta Society that 
activities of the Buddhist 
Mission to Germany should 
also be extended to Austria 
and the neighbouring 


countries where: there were 
signs. of interest’ in Bud- 
dhism, 


The Buddhist. Society of 
Vienna was founded in 1948 
by Dr. Klar withithe help 
of a.few friends. He repre- 
sented Austria at the 
World Fellowship of Bud- 
dhists conferences in Tokyo 
in 1952 and in Burma in 
1954. 


Dr. Klar stayed three 
days at the Island Hermit- 
age at Dodanduwa, Ceylom, 
practising’ meditation with 
two Buddhist monks of the 
proposed Buddhist mission 
to Germany. 


Rare Buddhist Books 


A fine library of na 
0,000 rare books on Bu 

anion has been gifted to 
the Ceylon University’ by 
Dr. Edward J. Thomas, 4 
great Buddhist scholar ane 
former librarian of Camb 
ridge University. Dy 
Thomas, who is 87, is no 
in retirement. 


Sir. Claude Corea, Coy 
lon’s. High Commissione! 
in London, who. was: con: 
tracted by the solicitors .o 
Dr. Thomas about the 
books, asked Mr. W. § 
Karunaratne, Lecturer. i 
Buddhist Civilisation at thi 
Ceylon University, now i 
Britain on study leave, t 
make arrangements to tak 
over the books. ; 


Arrangements are bein 
made with the Crown 
Agents to ship the books t 
Ceylon... 


The library consists of @ 
exceedingly rare eollectic 
of Buddhist books in tran 
cript, Pali, Sinhalese at 
other South-Kast Asian az 
Far Eastern languages, iff 
cluding some very scarét 
volumes in Tibetan, 


There is also» a lat 
section of works on: bi 
dhism in Russian, Fren 
German, Spanish, Hebr 
and Arabic, 
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‘tho. McKinley High 
ioo], a unit of the 
partment of Public 
fruction, Hawaii, has 


mitted the creation of 
Jhapter of the Young 
ddhists’ Association 
ong its students, Forty 
ung people enrolled at 
> first meeting in 
tober. 


The following 
cted into office; 
esident: Miss Mary 
amoto; Vice-President : 
ss Takayo Tottori; 
easurer: Miss Janet 
shihara ; Secretary : 
iss Hvelyn Okazaki; 
lviser: The Venerable 
~Shinkaku Hunt, 


were 


* oe ak 


Bishop. Zenkyo Koma- 
ta of the Soto Bud- 
ist Mission who returned 
m a. pilgrimage to 
dia. brought with him 
il from Lumbini, Bud- 
ia Gaya, Saranath and 
usinara. He also brought 
il from 33 holy — places 


Japan. In. both his 
lgrimages he had the 
mpany of several hun- 


eds of devotees. 


The soil was placed in 
cotton container and 
ii in front of the res- 
sctive shrines, on the 
yor, so that each pil- 
‘im: stood on. the soil 
hen making the act. of 
yerence.:’ 


Members>of the Sangha 
ianted Sutras during the: 
vice and maidens per- 
rmed the 
jigious » dance, in front 


f the: main shrines of 
1e temple.: 
The Mission invited 


s3rsons of all denominations. 


0 pay homage to the 
‘ully Enlightened One and 
1ake: symbolical  pilgrim- 
ge to. the Holy Places 
onsecrated by the Birth, 


he Enlightenment, the 
‘irsh Sermon and the 
massing Away of the 


3uddha, 


customary» 
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The Honorary Socretary, 
Mr.G.F. Allen, in the course 
of the report stated that 
the previous annual gene- 
ral meeting was held 
on October 10, 1954. 


The period under re- 
view had been a, sad ona 
in the history of the 
Society: On November 15, 
1954, MrsjoccAs // Rant 
Founder and Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Society, died, 
With 
away the Society had lost 
more than a very able 
secretary. 


Following the demise of 
Mrs. Rant, there was a 
period of three months 
before Dr. Francis-Walton 
was elected Hon. Secretary 
on February 20, 1955. Like 
Mrs. Rant, Dr. Walton 
had been a pupil 
of the Venerable U 
Thittila. The doctor is a 
scholar and an artist of 
wide experience and with 
many interests. 


Another disappointment 
to several members of the 
Society was Bhikkhu 
Narada’s departure from 
England. However, his 
absence has been amply 
compensated by the’ pre- 
sence at the London 
Buddhist Vihara of two 
yenerable monks from 
Ceylon, Bhikkhus Gunasiri 
and Mahanama. 


WORD OF THE BUDDHA 


During 1955 the Society 
distributed hundreds of 
copies of Bhikkhu Nya- 
natiloka’s “Word of the 
Buddha” through the 
Buddhist societies of 
Birmingham, Brighton, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
the Londen Vihara, Man- 
chester, Oxford, New 
South Wales, Queensland, 
and Victoria. 


By virtue of the cordial 
relations that exist between 
the Society and Universal 
Buddhist Fellowship of Los 


Angeles, they had received 


Mrs. Rant’s passing: 


Report 


from the Burmese Embassy 
at Washington, following 
a request by tho  Califor- 
nian society, one hundred 
copies of the address 
delivered at the New York 
University on July 6, 1955, 
by U Nu, Prime Minister 
of the Union of Burma. 
There is a perpetual. need 
in Britain for Buddhist 
literature, and the Society 
welcomes. donations of 
books and booklets that 
are reliable. 


VICE - PRESIDENT 


The Vice-President, Miss 
G. Constant lLounsbery, 
President of “Les Amis 


du Bouddhisme” of Paris, 
was awarded the Order of 
the Legion d’Honneur, 
with the rank of Chevalier, 
by the Government of 
France. her country of 
adoption, for service 
rendered by her at French 
hospitals during the wars 
and in recognition of her 
erudition as a scholar of 
Oriental Philosophy, which 
found practical expression 
in the founding and main- 
taining of ‘Les. Amis du- 
Bouddhisme.”’ 


The Legion of Honour 
is the highest decoration 
bestowed by France for 
merig. 


Mr. Buddhaghoga Ander- 
son, a life member of the 
Society and a_ regular 
pupil of Ven. U Thittila’s 
Abhidhamma class, left 
Britain on November 11 
for the Hast. After receiv- 
ing instruction from Bhik- 
khu Nyanasatta, the 
Czecho - Slovak monk in 
Ceylon; Upasaka Anderson 
intends to proceed to 
Burma for ordination into 
the Sangha. 


NEW OBJECT 


During last year the 
membership of the Society 
has decreased in number. 
This could be attributed 
to three causes-; (a) the 
failing strength and demise 


“BUDDHIST VIHARA SOCIETY 


Honorary Secretary's 


if two secretaries, (b) 
the redundancy of the 
Socioty’s objects following 
the establishment of a 
Vihara’ in’ London, and 
(ec) confusion caused by 
the similarity in the 
names of our ‘Buddhist 
Vihara Society in England” 
and the comparatively 
new © London Buddhist 
Vihara Society” at Knight- 
sbridge: 


The Executive Commi- 
ttee has therefore proposed 
that the present, redund- 
ant aims of the Society 
be abolished, and that 
they be replaced by the foll- 
owing three new objectsr. 


(1) To study and apply 
the original, philos- 
ophical teaching of 
Gotama the Buddha, 
and to compare this 
with similar systems 
of thought. 

To encourage an 
improvement in. the 
standard of Buddhist 
publications, and to 
refute popular misc- 
onceptions of Bud- 
dhism in general, 

To advise enquirers 
upon matters relating 


to the Buddha’s 
philosophy, and_ its 
practice, study and 
literature. 


To suit the above-ment- 
ioned new objects, it has 
been proposed that the ref- 
ormed society be known as 
the “BUDDHA STUDY 
ASSOCIATION ”’, 


WORLD BUDDHISM 


Monthly Journal of the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists Published 
in Colombo, Ceylon, 


All contributions intended 


for publication should be 
addressed to 
The Editor, 
“World Buddhism,” 10. 
28th Lane 
Colombo 7, Ceylon. 
All other matter should 


be addressed to 
The Manager, 
“World » Buddhisin'’ 10 
28th Lane. 
Colombo 7, Ceylon 
\oeupemeeeneen wad 
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AND DEMORALISED TODAY 


‘The following is a continuation from the last issue or 


“World Buddhism” 
Malalasekera at the 
Ceylon Buddhist 


37th 


These ancient institut- 
ions, the viharas and de- 
valas, the Buddhists main- 
tian, were once the cen- 
tres of culture for the 
whole of Asia and they were 
deliberately allowed to fall 
into neglect and delay in 
spite of the solemn _ pled- 
ges given when the country 
was ceded to the foreigner, 


They want their most 
ancient shrines, which had 
once been richly endowed 
and later deprived of their 
endowments for ao fault 
of theirs, to be helped to 
regain their prestige and 
dignity, and the unsightly 
surroundings which have 
been allowed to spring up 
around them removed, with 
compensation paid, if that 
is necessary, to whomsover 
compensation is due. 


The Buddhists have built 
a culture and a civilisation 
which has lasted for 2,500 
years and which  consti- 
tutes one of the finest 
flowerings of the human 
mind, and they want it 
preserved and _ developed 
for generations yet unborn. 


They want their children 
to be brought up in a 
Buddhist atmosphere so 
that they may be fully 
vapable of following what 
they consider the Buddhist 
Way of Life. They do 
not want the kind of 
hypocrite who says that he 
is a better Buddhist be- 
cause he was educated in 
a non- Buddhist school. 
They want the conversion 
of children to be made a 
penal offence. 


BUDDHIST TRADITION 


The Buddhists have 
never competed for con- 
verts in the market-place 
and do not propose to do 


of the presidential address by Dr. G. P. 
annual 
Congress held in Negombo. 


of the All 


session 


so now. They never spread 
their religion by oppression 
or guile, by bribery or 
corruption, by the exploi- 
tation of sickness, poverty 
and destitution, and they 
want safeguards to prevent 
such practices being direc- 
ted against themselves. 


They do not expect con- 
formity of faith, but they 
expect that all citizens, 
whatever their faith, should 


be loyal to the country 
and its people, and do 
nothing disloyal because 


of their allegiance elsewhere. 
They are most anxious 
that in this country there 


should be the _ fullest 
freedom of worship for 
everyone for that has 


always been the Buddhist 
tradition. 


The Muslims will rem- 
ember the protection given 
to them. for the fullest 
observance of their religion 
and the Roman Catholics 
will find in history how, 
when the Dutch persecuted 
their priests, the Buddhist 
kings of Kandy welcomed 
them in their territory, 
gave them lands and help 
to put up their buildings 
and allowed them complete 
freedom to preach their 
religion even in the Palace. 


We recognise that in 
matters of religion even 
blood brothers should be 
allowed to go their own 
way. It was only a little 
while ago that we had, in 
the Pahamune family, two 
brothers, one of whom 
became the Maha Nayaka 
Thera of Malwatta and 
the other a distinguished 
Christian clergyman, and 
they lived in the greatest 
concord. 


that anyone, 


The religious minorities of . 


Sri. Lanka can have the 
fullest assurance that their 
legitimate rights will not be 
interfered with in the sligh- 
test degree. We will res- 
pect their sentiments and 
their sensibilities and we 
expect them to respect 
ours. We reserve the right 
to criticise their actions 
where we feel that such 
actions affect our welfare. 


In a country with a 
multiplicity of religions, 
differences of Opinion are 
bound to arise between 
different groups. In such 
matters, we have the right 
to express our point of view 


as forcibly as we feel but 


we want it to be known 
that we shall bear no 
malice, whatever we may 
say. 


We realize fully the need 
for peace and harmony 
among all races and com- 
munities in the Island, and, 
as for aS we are concerned, 
we are prepared to make 
many sacrifice to achieve 
that end, But we should 
not be expected to commit 
suicide, or  near-suicide, 
however noble the goal. 


LITERATURE 
I want to say a few 
words about the ugly 


phenomenon we have re- 
cently witnessed; of the 
publication of. scurrilous 
literature, attacking persons 
and objects sacred to va- 
rious religions. I have 
seen some specimens, pub- 
lished not only by Buddhists 
and I am ashamed to feel 
who claims 
kinship with the cultural 
heritage of this country, 
whether he is a Buddhist 
or not, snould so degrade 
himself as to be guilty of 
such conduct. 


I do not know which 
party or section started 
this reprehensible campaign 


1S WEAKENED 


and I do aut care to find 


out. It isnot my business 
to apportion blame.’ To 
say that the fault lies 


entire’y with Buddhists is 
completely false. 


But, whoever it is 
who started it, its cont- 
inuance will be a _ great 


disservice to every religion 
and I am glad that Govern- 
ment will take strong 
action to stop the rot 
from. spreading. I do not 
think, however, any special 
legislation would be nece- 
ssary or desirable, for 
such legislation can be a 
danger to free expression 
of opinion. 


All rejigions have a 
cummon enemy in irreli- 
gion and _ they should 
conserve their energy and 
resources to combat that 
evil which has raised its 
head in this country, too. 
All ciime is the result of 
people failing to follow 
their —_ religious ideals. 
There are men and woman 
of gocdwill outside our 
religion and outside our 
race, and we must work 
together with them, 
because that is the only 
way to peace and _ happi- 
ness both in our nation 
and the world beyond. 


COMMUNAL HARMONY | 


While on this subject 
of communal harmony, I 
should like to give expre- 
ssion to what many Buddhis- 
ts feel in their own minds. 
We are strongly of opinion 
that such subject as educ- 
ation, health and provision 
of assistance for the needy, 
the destitute, the sick and 
the orphans, should be 
organised on a_ national 
and notona Pee oa ionss 
basis. 

The days when such 
activities were organised 
on racial grounds are now 
happily past. We feel that 
the denominational system, 
too, whatever its merits 


(Continued on page 7) 
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sangha in Ceylon is 
Weakened and 
Demoralised Today 


Continued from page 6) 


1y have been in the past, 
8 now outlived its use- 
ness and its perpetuation 
likely to promote discord. 


This is not by any 
gans to suggest that 
yluntary organisations 
ould be debarred from 
ch activities. On the 
ntrary, all possible assis- 
ace should be obtained 
ym them, especially in 
spensing charity, in 
3 provision of homes for 
e aged andthe destitute 
3, because the State, in 
dertaking these activities, 
s no heart and is devoid 
all emotion. 


But such voluntary agen- 
ys should be on a regio- 
rather than a racial 
religious basis and the 
sivities concerned should 

greatly decentralized 
that they could be 
yked after by local bodi- 
such as Village Com- 
tees, Town Councils ete. 


[The mera fact that men 
d women belonging to 
ferent racial and religious 
sups sit together onthe 
ne boards will greatly 
smote communal! under- 
nding and consequent 
odwill, 


Sir John Kotelawala evi- 
atly had this factin mind 
st in making his recent 
d magnificent gift. He. be- 
eathed it to the whole 
tion, for all races and 
sods, and not to any sect- 
an or racial group. His 
ion is not merely a pers- 
al triumph in many 
ys but aiso a. timely 
mter to future policy, 


JTIES OF BUDDHISTS 


While the Buddhists 
ould ask for the recog- 
tion of their rights they 
ould also. work hard 


in order to recover lost 
ground and keep them- 
selves abreast of present 
trends. In this. as in all 
other important matters 
connected with the Sasana, 
the Sangha must take the 
lead. 


They have noble tradit- 
ions of service. It was 
they who were responsible 
for the great culture which 
Buddhism ereated in Ceylon 
and spread throughout 
South Hast Asia in cent- 
uries gone by. 


WEAKENED 


But, unfortunately, the 
Sangha in Ceylon today 
is weakened and demora- 
lised, largely through no 
fault of their own. Many 
of its members have for- 
gotten that their Master, 
the Buddha, appeared in 
the world not to be served, 
but to serve others. The 
members of the different 
Nikayas lack cohesion; 
they have no clear pers- 
pective of their goals or 
of the means for the 
attainment of those goals. 


Whatever the means 
adopted, they must be in 
keeping with the ideals 
of renunciation and other- 


worldliness which the 
members of the Sangha 
accept as their rule of 


life, when they don the 
yellow robe. A well-orga- 
nised Sangha, who will be 
the spiritual leaders of the 
community, whose advice 
will be listened to with 
the highest respect, whose 
lives are living examples 
of the sublime Dhamma 
such a body will be a 
measureless blesssing. 


Likewise, an undesirable 
indisciplined community 
of Bhikkhus with no 
accredited leaders whose 
directions they are prepared 
to obey, who seem ready 
to prostitute their sacred 


calling in order to attain 
seifish ends, who become 
tools in the hands of uns- 
crupulous politicians trying 
to settle personal feuds, 
and who, in their desire 
for notoriety, will pay no 
heed to the vows they 
have themselves voluntarily 
undertaken—such a group 


will be of disservice to 
themselves and to the 
wellbeing of the Sasana. 


The existence of a con- 
siderable number of monks 
eager for political power, 
however much they may 
justify themselves by beli- 
eving that such power 
will be used. for good 
purposes, would be undes- 
irable from all points of 
view, 


A clerical body which, 
because of its political 
or economical influence, 
is in a position to wield 
undue authority over the 
Government of the coun- 
try and hold it to ransom, 


can be a serious threat 
to its citizens. This fact 
applies equally to the 
clergy of any religious 


group whatsoever: 


The good Bhikkhu must 


not only eschew all evil, 
in thought word and 
deed, but he must also 


be above qualities such 
as racial pride which are 
considered virtues among 
laymen. He must be able 
to rise above distinctions 
of race or creed because 
his loving-kindness must 
transcend all barriers and 
forms of discrimination, 
Even his patriotism must 
be clean and free from 
sordidness. It must be 
inspired by the quality of 
spirituality, 


The Sangha must keep 
itself free from any parti- 


cular political system, 
economic theory or gover- 
mental ideology, which 


may tend to darken and 
confuse counsel. It must 
preserve its integrity of 
comment, observation and 
even rebuke, if necessary, 
and be able to _ criticize 
anybody, however powerful 
or important, not in any 
spirit of partisanship but 
for the general welfare 
of humanity. 


(To be continued) 


The Doctrine of Anatta 


(Continued from page 3) 
the heart and blood vessels 
Yet we shall never be able 
to satisfy our craving. If 
on the other hand we exer- 
cise self-control and 
restraint, being well aware 
of the impermanence and 
futility of everything, we 
can by living a higher 
spiritual life attain to peace 
of mind and happiness. 


The knowledge of the 
Anatta Doctrine does not 
make us pessimistic, but 
sober and reasonable. We 


may still enjoy life and all 
the good there is in it, 
but when time comes for 


the things we love, to 
break down and disappear 
beyond our reach, we 


should not feel sad for we 
knew from the start, they 
were perishable. 


Therefore, let us not be 
too attached to anything 
because we cannot hold 
on for ever. Furthermore, 
we should not plan too far 
ahead and ever seek happ- 
iness on a future day. We 
cannot change the past, 
and the future is still to 
come anduncertain. But 
the present is real and the 
responsibility of using this 
present moment to the best 


of his knowledge lies 
within each individual. 
We should __ therefore 


make use of the present 
do meric for the future. 
The Doctrine of Anatta is 
an incentive to actively 
improve our spiritual well- 
being aS well as our social 
welfare by leading a good 
life and not causing any 
distress to other beings. 
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Book Rewiews 


Five Booklets From 
Burma 


1 Some Fundamental 
Values of Buddhism by 
Dr. R. L. Soni. 


2 A Glimpse of Buddhism 
by Dr. R. L. Soni with 
Foreward by the Ven. 
Lokanatha. 


3 Buddhism and the Indian 
Outlook by Dr. R. L. 


Soni. 


4 The Shwe Dagon: the 
Cultural Lighthouse of 
Burma by Dr. R. L, Soni 
with Foreward by U 


Po: Sa. 


5 The Cultural Back ground 
of India by Dr. R. L. 


Soni. 


These five booklets cons- 
titute an ambitious scheme 
by the Institute of Bud- 
dhist Culture, Mandalay, 
Burma, to produce a seri- 
es of pamphlets on Bud- 
dhism in various languages 
with the object of popula- 
rising knowledge of Bud- 
dhist subjects. The book- 
lets under review are all 
in English. 


One of the prineipal 
aims of the Iastitute is the 
promotion of a better un- 
derstanding of Buddhism 
among Buddhists. Another 
is the presentation of 
Buddhist subjects in their 
cultural and practical im- 
plications to the world at 
large. These aims, no 
doubt, are being gradually 
achieved by these valuable 
publications. 


“Some Fundamental Va- 
lues of Buddhism’ deals 
with the vast literature of 
Buddhism, its missionary 
spirit, the Truths of Life, 


Nibbana etc, and in a 
nutshell brings out the 
salient features of Bud- 
dhism. 

It points out that 


“Buddhism is the greatest 
of world religions and, if 


Printed by Metro Printers Colombo 1, Edited and Published for the 


democracy has a meaning, 
Buddhism has a_ privilege 
and a responsibility for the 
contemporary world”’. 


Buddhism, says Dr. Soni, 
is what the world needs 
today, to get out of its chaos 
and to step out of its 
mire. 

3k chy xe 

In “A Glimpse of Bud- 
dhism’’ Dr. Soni says that 
the world dazzled by the 
thrilling discoveries of sci- 
ence, has forgotten the very 
springs of life. Clever 
though the world is today, 
its cleverness is hardly 
inspired by wisdom. 


“The fact is that Sci- 
ence is blind without 
Dhamma. The Dhamma is 
the Light that gives Sight— 
Sight wherein selfish, lo- 
cal and personal motives 
all melt away into the 
great question of universal 
good. 


“Science, therefore, to be 
useful must be inspired by 
Dhamma. Both combined 
can guide the world to 
happiness, prosperity and 
peace. This message is 
particularly applicable to 
the world today. as the 
world is chaotic and suf- 
fering because of the mal- 
practices off Science. This 
Message of Dhamma =Sci- 
ence synthesis is the me- 
ssage of Universal Loving 
Kindness and Wisdom, It 
dispels darkness and sheds 
Light on the path of Life”’. 


+e 3 Eo 


Dr. Soni is an Indian 
national resident in Burma 
for the last 25 years. He 
is, therefore, competent to 
write on ‘Buddhism and 
the Indian Outlook”, whe- 
rein he says he is confi- 
dent that Buddhism can 
assiss contemporary India 
in several ways. 


He emphasises that In- 
dia must not miss the 
healing touch of the Bud- 
dha’s principles in the 
solution of the various 
problems facing her today. 


‘Buddhism is so much 
intimately, though imper- 
ceptibly, interwoven in the 
cultural pattern of India 
that it is not easy to say, 
rather not possible, to 
understand the Indian out- 
look without properly 
spotlighting the teachings 
of the Buddha in the 
cultural life of the nation. 

‘India, hoary with age 
and rich in cultural trea- 
sures, has precious gems of 
Buddhist ‘ray serene’ in 
the vaults of her ancient 
psychology. But, as most 
of these valuable contents 
are not easily discernible 
on the surface, an average 
Indian is generally not 
much conscious of these”’. 

* x % 

“The Cultural Back- 
ground of India”, though 
not written for the series 
of pamphlets on Buddhism, 
has grown out of an ad- 
dress Dr. Soni delivered in 


Mandalay. But it has a 
justification to be there 
because it indicates the 


place that Buddhism oceu- 
pies in the cultural pers- 
pective of India. 


After enumerating the 
foundations of Indian cul- 
ture, Dr Soni concludes- 
“Under the light of Truth 
and Non-violence kindled 
by Mahatma Gandhi, let 
us hope India will once 
more rapidly wax towards 
the sunshine of cultural 
splendour, and in keeping 
with her cultural traditions, 
render a substantial con- 
tribution towards an endu- 
ring peace in the world. 


“In this noble, Her- 
culean task, the Buddhist 
culture is expected to play 
its rightful role. Fortun- 
ately, the secular atmosp- 


here and the scientific 
spirit of the age are 
benevolent aids for the 
purpose ’’. 

Bd a % 


“The Shwe Dagon: the 
Cultural Lighthouse of 


| 


Burma’’, is a brief desc 
ption of the Golden Shri 
which dominates Rango 
and its significance to t 
Burmese nation and t 
Buddhists world at lar; 
The booklet also conta; 
notes on its cultural a 
spiritual importance. 

“Burma has its Sh 
Dagon Pagoda, and An 
rica has its Statue of | 
berty in New York C 
Harbour. Both stand 
Liberty. But’’, says t 
Venerable Lokanatha, ‘‘v 
ile one stands for liber 
this Shwe Dagon star 
for the most momentc 
Liberty of all — the cc 
quest by Mind of matt 
and mind. 

“Slavery to the sen: 
is the worst slavery of 
This Supreme Pago 
stands for the Eterr 
Conquest of Self, whi 
overcomes all other conc 
ests’’, A. 
Publication Received 


Buddhist Union News Let 
(issued quarterly) | 
January 1956 : 


CHINA WANTS SPACE I 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The Chinese Prime Minis 
ter, Mr. Chou Enlai ha 
requested Ceylon to reserv 
space for anaccount o 
Buddhism in his countrs 
to be published in th 
Puddhist Encyclopaedic 
now being prepared b 
the Lanka _  Bauddh 
Mandalaya. 

Mr. Chou En-lai has als 
informed Ceylon that h 
has already instructed th 
Chinese Buddhist Assoct 
ation to write out a com 
prehensive article enume 
rating the history an 
progress of Buddhism. 1: 
China, 

The Buddhist Encyclo 
paedia will be publishe 
in ten volumes and is esti 
mated to cost Rs.1,100,006 
It will be available fo 
sale to the public at Rs 
550 per set. 

The Encylopaedia wil 
contain a detailed analysi 
of the growth and spreac 
of Buddhism in the worla 
It will also include a fact 
ual account of Buddhis 


activities in every country 
a 
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World Fellowship of Buddhists 


by C, D.S. Siriwardane 
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THE BUDDHA AND THE HYDROGEN 
BOMB 


Humanity has to choose today between the message of 


e Buddha and the hydrogen bomb. There is nothing 
between to choose from. I have enough faith in. me 
bow my head down when the Buddha’s name is men- 


yned; 


1 know very well that most of us—and certainly I include 
yself in that number—are poor specimens to be able to 
y that we follow the message of the Buddha or that of 
andhi. 


But, any rate, we look up to it. We 
ay fail, we may stumble, but we remember it and that 
ills us up whenever we make an error, a mistake. And 
.it has happened in the history of the Indian Congress 


We fail often. 


at it has pulled us up repeatedly where we have gone 
rong. 
Gandhiji never hesitated to talk about his Himalayan 


unders. If Gandhiji could err, what about you and me ? 
f course we err and we should not be ashamed of con- 
ssing to our errors if we have made an error, and we 
ilould always make a friendly approach to the other party. 


It is rather easy to talk, and even to act, in the inter- 
itional sphere, and it is more difficult to face problems 
rarer home. But, unless the message of the Buddha is 
»plied in the national and domestic field, it might not be 
pable of application elsewhere. 


Therefore, in our doings, in the resolutions we pass, 
hether it is one dealing with economic problems or State 
organisation, whatever it is, let us view it calmly and 
spassionately, always thinking of this general approach 
'the problem, always thinking that we are one large 
mily. 


We may differ sometimes and we may quarrel too, but 
> are always trying to make up and always trying to settle 
‘oblems in a democratic way, as the people wish it. 


I am not afraid of atomic weapons. Even with regard 
-atomic energy, we have made much progress. This 
‘ogress is, however, not towards the production of atomic 
»9mbs but towards the utilisation of atomic energy for 
zaceful purposes and production of power from it. 


The world is fast changing and to think in terms of the 
past weapons of war, would be playing with toys. The 
atom bomb can now be countered with the message of the 
Buddha, because in that field the atom bomb can be of 
no use, 


Emperor Asoka, 2,300 years ago, ended the war in 
Kalinga when actually on the point of winning it, This 
has no parallel in world history when a conquerer re- 
nounced violence and ordered the end of hostilities volun- 
tarily, 


After the Kalinga war, Asoka in his message, inscribed 
on rocks and pillars, said that henceforth he would not 
indulge in any war of violence but follow the path of piety 
and religion. 


The noble son of India has also given us another message, 
namely, that whosoever condemns or ridicules other 
religions for raising the prestige of his religion, only lowered 
his own religion. He taught us to respect other religions. 


The path which the Buddha and Asoka had shown 
has not been forgotten and has somehow remained in the 
mind of India. Mahatma Gandhi followed the same path 
in our lifetime and by following that path the prestige and 
the strength of the nation was raised. 


It will be an error to regard the message of peace and 
non-violence of the Buddha as something only to be talked 
about with no connection with our everyday affairs. 


This message is not to be confined to saints only but 
has to be related to our everyday life. Non-violence 
practised by us will give us strength in our day to day work, 


If any question has to be considered, it has to be con- 
sidered peacefully and democratically in the way taught 
by the Buddha. 


(From the speech made by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India, while moving the resolution 
of the Indian Congress Working Committee on the Message 
of the Buddha in the Subjecls Committee in February 
this year.) 
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THE AMERICAN BUDDHIST 


This Society was founded 
in 1926, in New York City. 
Prior to its founding there 
had been repeated attempts 
by bhikkhus of the Thera- 
vada School to open a Sala 
in New York, but each at- 
tempt seemed to fail and the 
bhikkhus were called home 
to Ceylon. It seemed futile 
to continue these attempts, 
as I discovered it required 
some one who knew and 
understood the people of the 
city. 


During the first World 
War I had a reading class 
where we met once a week 
to read and discuss the great 
classics. This gathering was 
named ‘‘Literary Vespers’’. 
The group was small at first 
but the attendance was 
steady. 


In the year 1920 we deci- 
ded it would be good to take 
up ‘“‘The Light of Asia’, 
which was new to the group. 
Everyone became so yery 
much impressed by it, that 
I asked them to sit in silence 
and meditation after the 
reading and _ discussion. 
This went on, one reading a 
week. Finally I gave talks on 
Buddhism and they were so 
interested that, from this, de- 
veloped the opening of the 
Buddhist Sala for the Ameri- 
can Buddhist Society. 


Aided By Advice 

I was aided by correspon- 
dence and advice from that 
famous English Buddhist 
monk, the Ven. Ernest 
Shinkaku Hunt, who made 
a very special journey from 
Honolulu, Hawaii, to help 
us spiritually and morally. 
The first service and Pansil 
was held on October 20, 
1928, followed by lectures 
by the Ven. Ernest Hunt. 


The Sala went rather slow- 
ly at first. I found too many 


SOCIETY 


By Dr. Gilbert Varey 


of our American people were 
afraid to attend. They got 
the idea it was Oriental. New 
York City is a hard place in 
which to do spiritual work. I 
later found there were many 
Americans interested in the 
teaching of the Lord Buddha, 
but they were unwilling to 
attend in person, lest it 
cause family or business 
troubles. There were quite a 
number who later obtained 
a key to the Sala; they let 
themselves in and did puja 
privately at the shrine. 


Not Easy 


I realized slowly that to be 
a Buddhist in the Western 
world is not an easy task. 
I have been a Buddhist in 
all my life my father too— 
but here in the land of the 
free many serious’ things 
have happened _ to me 
in past years because I pro- 
claimed I was a Buddhist, a 
true pilgrim of the Way of 
the Blessed one. Now the 
people of New York City 
are not so severe. There are 
three Buddhist temples, a 


Theological School, and a 
training school for monks. 
Chinese Cult 

When we ttried to have 


the Society incorporated it 
was denied us, because New 
York City did not recognize 
Buddhism as a religion. Iwas 
told it was a Chinese cult. 
Our fellow - Americans 
seemed to have arrived at 
the conclusion that to be a 


good, true American one 
cannot be a Buddhist. I 
have had_ several letters 


from people expressing this 
thought. 

However, the blessed Lord 
Buddha blazed the path for 
all mankind, not just for a 
chosen few. The answer is, 
if you are a sincere Buddhist, 
you'll be a better citizen of 
the United States of America. 
If you become a real Bud- 


dhist, you'll promise to obey 
the laws of the land you 
happen to be living in, and 
I, too, had to make _ that 
Vow. 


Remember, Buddhism has 
always walked hand in hand 


with science, reason, and 
commonsense. Science nei- 
ther affirms what it 
cannot prove, nor denies 


that which it cannot prove. 
To quote a sentence that is 
quite aged, the Lord Buddha 
told his fellowers: 


“The Buddhas of all 


time are only teachers. 
Hold ye fast to the truth 
as to a lamp. Hold fast as 
a refuge to the truth. Look 


___ a 
! 
not for refuge to any 
besides yourselves.” 


Today there is a great re- 
surgence of Buddhism. At 
last people want to think for’ 
themselves; ‘“‘priest-craft’’ is 
past. If we are looking for 
world peace, Buddhism has 
the answer in the importance 
of right motive, right speech 
and right action. Take and 
meditate upon them, for: 
they alone will bring peace 
of mind. 


1 once saw alittle child, 
five years old, on the West 
Coast during a service in the 
temple. She was very radiant 
and happy. I asked her 
‘‘Aren’t you glad you are a 
Buddhist ?”? She answered: 
“Yes, don’t you wish every 
one was?’ I really do.I know 
that during my seventy years 
on this earth it has been my 
mainstay, and without it I 
could not have survived 


Buddhists in the 


Soviet 


Union 


By Badma Dorzhiyev 


In the Soviet Union the 
Buddhist religion is current 
among the Buryat-Mongo- 
lian and Tuvinian popula- 
tion in its Tibetan-Mon- 
golian form of Lamaism. 


Buddhists in the Soviet 
Union have their own re- 
ligious centre, the Central 
Buddhist Council of the 
USSR, with headquarters 
at the Buddhist temple in 
the Ivolga Village near Ulan 
Ude, the capital of Buryat- 
Mongolia. 


The President of the 
Central Buddhist Council 
of the USSR and_ the 


head of the Buddhist creed 
is Bandido Khambo Lama 
Lobsan Darmayey,  well- 
known Buddhist religious 
leader,who was educated in 
the Gusinoozyorsk Monas- 
tery where he studied for 
over 25 years. 


Central Council 


~The Central Council 
guides all the religious acti- 
vities of Buddhists, uniting 
all the Buddhist clergy and 
believers, opening wherever 
necessary temples,appointing 
or dismissing;in case of need 
clergymen, trains new 
clergymen, etc. 


The Buddhist Council is the 
official. organization which 
represents the whole Bud- 
dhist creed in the country. © 


All Buddhists in the Soviet 
Union freely worship and 
perform their religious rites 
in temples or in their homes 
at their own discretion. In- 
the Soviet Union Buddhist 
clergymen, lamas, live in 
Buddhist temples and take 
part in the traditional ser- 
vices there, : 

(Continued on page 8) . 
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BUDDHA’ S MESSAGE IS FOR 


Be etree ine Alb” FIM E 


By Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The following are extracts from a speech delivered by 


he Vice-President 


nent. 


of India, 
Jew Delhi, at the exposition of the 

foggalipulla Tissa Thera and other 
vhich were returned to India by the 


Dr. 8. Radhakrishnan, in 
Relics of Arahant 
Buddhist See 


British Govern- 


The Relics were brought lo India in three caskels by 


Mrs» Vijayalakshini Pandit, India’s High Commissioner 
nt London. The British removed the Relics from 
Sanchi in 1856. One of the caskels has been presented 


0 the Ceylon Government. 


' In the world today, in 
spite of the scientific and 
fechnological advancements 
we cannot be sure we are 
better because we know 
more. 


The two world wars with 
their unheard of cruelties, 
the discovery of the use of 
atomic energy, the making 
of the atom and the hydro- 
zen bombs have made us 
‘rightened, scared and 
ANXLOUS, 


Our reverence for these 
Relics, which we are honour. 
ng today, should inspire us 
o follow the example of the 
Great Teacher and His 
Mscipies, , it is the only 
way to build world peace 
ind promote the cause of 
sivilisation, 


Indian Monks 


Monks from India carried 
Buddhism to distant lands 
ind successions of teachers 
1elped the growth of Bud- 
lhism in far off countries, 


Nalanda, Vallabhi and 
Vikramsila were great cen- 
res of Buddhist learning. 
Many centres of Buddhist 
earning in East India 
flourished until the twenty- 
ifth century A.C, 


The message of the 
Buddha is not only for His 
age but for all time. The 
mpermanence of the world, 


ts sorrow and suffering 
sarovoked His religious 
quest, , 


When He met the old 
man bowed with years, the 
dead man being carried to 
the cremation ground and 
the man stricken with a foul 
disease, He was distressed 
and wondered whether there 
was a way out. 


The fourth sight of an 
ascetic who carried himself 
with great dignity and de- 
tachment and serenity made 
Him feel that if there was 
suffering in the world, there 
could also be a way out. 


The Buddha started from 
here. From there the 
phenomenon. of _ religion 
was generally in answer to 
this quest. 


World of Time 


The world is a passing 
phenomenon. We all be- 
long to the world of time. 
Every written word, every 
carved stone, every painted 
picture, the great structures 
of civilisation, every genera- 
tion of men, vanished away 
like the leaves and flowers 
of forgotten summers, 


Is there anything which 
Superceded this succession 
of time and factors which 
have some meaning and 
significance for the world ? 
To this question which was 
raised, the Buddha gave us 
the answer—by deepening 
our awareness and by 
changing ourselves, 


The way to change the 
world is to change the nature 
of man, So long as greed 
and cruelty, lust for power 


‘and dominion over others 
reign in the human_ heart, 
they will be reflected in the 
world, 


If the world is chaotic, 
unjust, cruel, it is because 
the minds of the people are 


restless and insensate. We 
cannot change the world 
without changing our own 


nature, 


This change of nature is 
not automatic. Man does 
not belong entirely to the 
series of objective happen- 
ings. He is not entirely a 
victim of necessity. There 
is a power in him to discover 
the centre of freedom and by 
which he can release himself 
from the plane of time and 
conquer time 


Knowledge 
Salvation cannot be 
attained by distraction, 
amusement or bodily tor- 


ture. The sorrow at the 
heart of life can only be 
removed by knowledge. 


The Buddha asked _ the 
people to develop the 
strength of spirit through 
meditation and moral disci- 


pline, He asked the people 
to abstain from _ injury to 
living beings, to refrain 


from taking other people’s 
possessions, to develop 
chastity of body and mind, 
to refrain from telling lies, 
and to avoid intoxicants. 


He did not merely say, 
* do ‘not -kill-”’, but said 
‘ avoid the attitude of mind 
of anger, resentment, exploi- 
tation or the lust of heart’, 
His morality was not one of 
outward conformity but of 
inward cleansing, 


There is no doubt that the 
message ofthe Buddha has a 
meaning for the world today, 
The principles that He enun- 
ciated, knew no limits of 
time, space orclass, The 
practice of those yvirtugs are 
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Monthly Journal of the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists, published 
in Colombo, Ceylon, 

All contributions intended 
for publication should be 
addressed to 

The Editor, 
“World Buddhism,” 
No. 10, 28th Lane, 
Colombo 7, Ceylon. 
Allother matters should 
be addressed to 
The Manager, 
“World Buddhism” 
No. 10, 28th Lane, 
Colombo 7, Ceylon. 


essential for the establish- 
ment of justice and brother- 
hood on earth. 


Science has given us sv 
much by which we can 
convert this world into a 
paradise. Technology en- 
ables us to use scientific 
knowledge for the solution 
of practical problems. 


The Answer 


But in spite of these, we 
cannot be sure we are better. 
The answer to the challenge 
of the world is found in the 
Buddha Dhamma, 


The Buddha has attracted 
the attention of the world. 


Schopenhauer had in his 
bed-room animage of the 
Buddha, Anatole France 


had said that when he set 
his eyes on the image of the 


Buddha, ,, 1 felt there, if 
anywhere, is God walking 
on earth,” 

General Jan. Hamilton, 


bequeathing an image of the 
Buddha found by him in the 
ruins of a Mandalay temple, 


to Sir Winston Churchill, 
said ; When you~ are 
worried, just look at this 


reposeful attitude and smile 
at your worries.”’ 

We have now received 
these relics and it must be 
our endeavour not merely 
to worship the earthly  re- 
mains or Saririka-Dhatu, but 
to understand the spirit of 
the Buddha and His follow- 
ers, translate it into our life 
and practise it to the best 
extent possible. 


It is the only way to save 
the world and build a civili- 
sation and attain peace, 
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Notes of the Month 


Indian Plans 


Propagate 


Mr. P. N. Rajabhoj, M.P. 
and President of the Indian 
Buddhist Society, said at 
Poona that the Society had 
decided to co-operate with 
the Indian Congress in the 
task of popularising the prin- 
ciples of Buddhism. 


With this end in view, he 
added,the Society had chalk- 
ed out a programme, the 
first step towards which 
would be to hold a seminar 
in Delhi during the coming 
months and also to organise 
a group of constructive 
workers devoting themselves 
to the propagation of 
Buddhism. 


The Society would also 
undertake the publication of 
books and pamphlets on the 
Dhamma. The emphasis 
given by the Congress to the 
principles of Buddhism du- 
ring its Amritsar session 
would goalong way to popus 
larise these principles, said 
Mr. Rajabhoj. 


It is also the intention of 
the Society to create a memo- 
rial to the Buddha and 
efforts towards that end are 
being undertaken. 


At the 61st session of the 
Indian National Congress, 
Dr. Sampuranand, Chief 
Minister of Uttar Pradesh, 
moved a resolution offering 
homage to the memory of 
the Buddha. 


Dr. Sampuranand said 
that identification of the 
good of the individual with 
the good of the community, 
living in friendliness with 
others and similar noble 
ideas propounded by the 
Buddha, spread far and wide 
and created a lasting effect 
on the thinking of the 
human race. 


BIGGEST VIHARA 


The world’s biggest and 
most splendid vihara_ will 


to 


Buddhism 


be constructed in Kandy, 
according to Ceylon’s Minis- 
ter of Home Affairs, Mr. A. 
Ratnayake. 


He added that a World 
Peace Hall , costing Rs. 
2,000,000, for international 
conferences designed to re- 
orient world public opinion 
towards maintaining world 
peace, would also be built 
in Kandy, in connection with 
the celebrations. 


This “Peacemetiall- sey its 
Ratnayake added, would 
become the headquarters of 
a world movement against 
atomic and hydrogen bombs 
against war and inter- 
national disunity and against 
man’s inhumanity to man. 


It would definitely come 


to be known throughout 
the world as the World 
Peace Hall. ‘“‘It would be 


our important duty to ensure 
that the city which houses 
the World Peace Hall should 
become the City of World 
Peace and that our country 
should become the Island 
of World Peace,’’said Mr. 
Ratnayake. 


BUDDHIST DEMANDS 


The Buddhist Commission 
of Ceylon has listed six re- 
commendations in their re- 
port. They are: 


1. Pirivena or Temple 
School education should be 
controlled by an autonomous 
body as in the case of the 
University of Ceylon. 


2. A separate fund should 
be set apart for Pirivena 
education and for the esta- 
blishment of a Samanera 
(novices) Training Centre and 
the training of bhikkhus as 
teachers of Pirivenas and as 
persons promoting the spiri- 
tual welfare of the com- 


munity, This should be in 
compensation of the temple 
lands misappropriated by 
the British Government. 


3. All schools which are 
now receiving Government 
assistance should be taken 
over by Government by a 
prescribed date. 


4. Religious education 
should be made compulsory 
in schools. 


5. If any school has over 
50 per cent. of the children 
belonging to any particular 
denomination the principal 
of such a school should be 
of that denomination. 


6.Teachers should be ap- 
pointed in proportion to the 
number of pupils of the dif- 
ferent denominations in a 
school. 


RAIL CONCESSIONS 


Rail travel concessions will 
be given to Buddhists from 
Ceylon visiting places of 
pilgrimage in India in con- 
nection with the Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations. 


The Railway Board of 
India has decided that re- 
turn tickets to Ceylon Bud- 
dhist pilgrims will be issued 
on payment of a single fare 
in the first, second and third 
classes, for visiting the fol- 
lowing stations serving pil- 
grim centres:- Sanchi, Sara- 
nath, Gaya, Rajgir, Deoria, 
Basti, Gonda or Barlampur 
Patna,Delhi andNew Delhi. 


The Board has also de- 
cided to issue circular tour 
tickets at half the total fare 
for those who want them. 


The concession tickets will 
be issued from May 1 to 
December 31, this year, and 
will be available for com- 
pletion of the journey within 
three months from the date 
of issue. 


The return tickets and 
circular tickets will be issued 
from any station served by 
an airport or seaport. 


JOINT UNDERTAKII 

The Prime Ministe; 
Ceylon, Sir John Kotela | 
formally received on b 
of the Ceylon Govern: 
sets of the revised vei 
of the Tripitaka from 
Burmese Envoy in Cey 
U Ba Lwin, at a special : 
mony in Independence ] 
Colombo. 


Earlier, the sets of | 
Tripitaka had been bro 
to the Hall in processior 
the back of an elep 
from Burma House. 


Sir John , after the 
sentation, said that the 
gayana in Rangoon w 
the Tripitaka were re 
and edited, was an outst 
ing example of the ; 
achievements that were 
sible in Asia through mt 
co-operation. The re 
Tripitaka was the ~ 
undertaking of the Bud 
countries of Asia. 


He thanked the Bur: 
Government and its pe 
for their wholehearted 
ticipation in Buddhist 
vities and for the re 
Tripitaka which they 
gifted. 


It was his sincere ~ 
that the friendship that 
isted between the two c 
tries would growin stre 
and that together,they w 
succeed in giving the w 
the direction it urgentl; 
quired to save itself f 
craving, hatred and i 
rance. 


U Ba Lwin said that 
preparations were under 
to usher in the Sambuc 
Jayanti in a right r 
manner. This, in turn, w 
bring about a new er 
peace and purity and st 
fast purpose. 


The world would be 
made and a new order 
things would emerge. Ce 
and Burma with one m 
one voice and one ; 
would leave no. stone 
turned to achieve that 
the highest aspiration 
every Buddhist. 
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SANGHARAJAS WILL COME FOR 
CEYLON CELEBRATIONS 


The Maha Sangharajas of 
Burma and Thailand and 
the President of the Japanese 
Buddhist Federation will 
participate in the inaugural 
Buddha Jayanti celebrations 
on May 23 this year, in 
Ceylon. 


The Ministry of Home 
Affairs has received replies 
from these two dignitaries 
agreeing to come to Ceylon 
(Oo participate in the cere- 
mony. 


The Lanka Bauddha 
Mandalaya is making 
arrangements to film the 
proceedings of this cere- 


mony which is scheduled to 
be held in the Independence 
Memorial Hall, Colombo. 


The Education Depart- 
ment will take steps to 
snsure that 2,500 boys and 
2,500 girls wil! march in 
procession to the Hall to 
mark the formal opening of 
‘he celebrations. 


The Esala Perahera of 
Kandy in August will be 
‘he most colourful spectacle 
n the Buddha Jayanti cele- 
brations. The Perahera it- 
self will be much bigger and 
>onducted on a grander scale 
han in previous years. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


The Executive Committee 
of the Buddhist Vihara 
Society in London _ has 
jecided to summon a con- 
‘erence of representatives of 
Asian Embassies and Bud- 
ihist Associations in Lon- 
ion to draw up a single 
rogramme for the Buddha 
fayanti celebrations. 


Mr. B. F. Perera, Deputy 
High Commissioner for 
Ceylon in London and Vice- 
President of the Society, 
aid that the Royal India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon Asso 
ciation had drawn up a 
hree-day tentative pro- 


gramme comprising !ectures 
by eminent scholars, and an 
art exhibition. 


There will be a_ public 
meeting in London _ ad- 
dressed by Ambassadors of 


Buddhist countries in the 
United Kingdom, Lord 
Pethick Lawrence, former 


Secretary of State for India, 
Mr. Christmas Humphreys, 


Miss * dae B* *Horters: and 
Mr. Maung Maung. 
Arrangements are also 


made for the observance of 


atastl in London on — Poya 
Days, starting from_ the 
Vesak Day. 


INDIA 


At a meeting of the Ail- 
India Buddha Jayanti Cele- 
brations Committee of the 
Maha Bodhi Society, it was 
decided to celebrate Buddha 
Jayanti on a_ big scale in 
Calcutta and other import- 
ant cities as well as at centres 
of Buddhist pilgrimage. 


There will be mass public 
meetings, lectures, sympo- 
siums, pujas, processions, 
exhibitions and publications 
of souvenirs, etc. It is also 
proposed to hold an essay 
competition to get students 
to participate in the celebra- 
tions. 


The Government of West 
Bengal has been requested to 
erect a suitable monument 
in Calcutta to commemorate 
the event. The Govern- 
ment of India is erecting 
such a monument in New 
Delhi at a cost of Rs. 
1,000,000, for which designs 
have been invited. Eleven 
committees have been for- 
med to carry out the pro- 
gramme. 


The Government of India 
has also finalised an ambi- 


tious programme for the 
extensive renovation’ of 
monuments and museums 


and the construction of 
hostels, rest - houses and 
new museums at seven 


ancient Buddhist centres in 
India. 


The project is expected to 
be completed by May 1. 
Of the seven sites selected 
for this purpose five, Lum- 
bini, Buddha Gaya, Sara- 
nath, Kushinagar and Raja- 
gaha, are directly associated 
with Lord Buddha’s life, 
while the other two, Sanchi 
and Nalanda, developed into 
famous centres of Buddhist 
religion and culture. 


At most of these sites 
so far there has been hardly 
any, or no_ inadequate 
arrangements for the stay of 
pilgrims. Under the pro- 
ject, it is proposed to con- 
struct rest-houses and hos- 
tels to provide accommoda- 
tion for about $0,000 
pilgrims, who are expected 
to visit these centres during 
the Jayanti celebrations. 


BURMA 


Representatives of the 
different Buddhist religious 
organisations in Rangoon 
responded to the invitation 
of the Prime Minister, U. 
Nu, at his residence to con- 
sider arrangements to be 
made for the Buddha Jayanti 
celebrations. 


U Nu said the celebrations 
will have two  aspects— 
religious and non-religious. 


On the religious _ side, 
2,500 leading Buddhist 
monks will be invited to 
participate in the celebra- 
tions. 

On the amusement and 


entertainment side there will 
be ‘ pwes’’, dramatic per 
formances, puppet shows, 
etc. around the Kabaye or 
the World Peace Pagoda. 
There will also be free food- 
stalls where any visitor can 
have anything they liked. 


U Ba Saw, Minister for 
Religious Affairs, said that 
general remission will be 
extended to all prisoners in 
the jails all over the country 
and those undergoing one 
year’s imprisonment would 
be released. For every five 
years, the prisoners would 
get a remission of one year 
irrespective of the offences. 


U Nu said that no efforts 
should be spared to make 
the Jayanti celebrations a 
premier religious celebration 
so that it might go down to 
Burmese history as one 
unsurpassed in grandeur and 
piety. 


THAILAND 


Thailand is planning to 
produce a full-strength pic- 
ture of anepisode in the life 
of the Buddha in commemo- 
ration of the Buddha Jayanti. 


It will not be a commercial 
venture, but undertaken 
jointly by the Thai Informa- 
tion Service and the Thai 
Ministry of Culture. The 
entire cost of production 
will be met by the Thai 
Government. 


The Government of India 
has agreed to give all faci- 
lities for the shooting of the 
picture in India. The pic- 
ture,which will be in colour, 
will deal with the episode in 
the Buddha’s life wherein 
he converts a bandit and the 
highway robber Anguli 
Mala, to the life of a Bud- 
hist ascetic. 

The picture will have an 
all-Indian cast and will be 
shot at the various places in 
India which are connected 


with the story. The film 
will be completed in Bom- 
bay. 


The Hindi version will be 


about 14,000 feet. The film 
will be dubbed in Thai, 
Burmese, Sinhalese and 


other Janguages of the East. 
It is expected that the film 
will be ready in six months 
after it goes into production. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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URGENT REFORMS HAVE TO 
BE EFFECTED. 


The following 1s a 


of “World Buddhism”, of 


continualion fromthe last issue 
the 
Dr. G-P. Malalasekera at the 37th 


presidential 
annual 


address by 
session of 


the All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress held in Negombo, :— 


Judged by these standards, 
it will be agreed that many 
urgent reforms have to be 
effected before the Sangha 
in Ceylon can occupy the 
unique position which 
should rightfully belong to 
it. This does not mean, 
however, that there are not 
in the Sangha today many 
Bhikkhus, of the most re- 
markable erudition and the 
highest integrity, who would 
be an ornament to any com- 
munity in the world and 
whose services to humanity 
would form a proud record 
of achievement. 


But their numbers are not 
as great as they should be. 
lt is the responsibility of the 
Maha Theras who are at the 
head of the various Nikayas 
in Ceylon to take necessary 
steps in order to enforce 
strict discipline among those 
who owe allegiance to them. 


This Congress has on 
Many occasions in the past 
stressed the urgent need of a 
** Katikayata ’ (qMAmsDO) 
or Code of Discipline to 
meet the changed conditions 
of the modern age. 


The present system of 
appointing Nayaka Theras 
has to be radically over- 
hauled on @ truly demo- 
cratic basis, more in accord- 
ance with the original spirit 
of the Vinaya. It is .a 
happy sign of the times that 
there is much closer. co- 
operation for all common 
purposes now than before 
between the different Nika- 
yas of the existence of many 
sub-divisions, The  differ- 
ences that now divide the 
three Nikayas are so trivial 
and unimportant that it 
should be possible before 


long to weld them together 
into a single corporation. 


Meanwhile, the  persist- 
ence of caste-prejudice in the 
Sangha is to be-greatly de- 
plored. It is true that this 
is largely a reflection of the 
conditions which exist 
among the laity, but it can- 
not be condoned on any 
grounds whatsoever. Itisa 
matter for the urgent and 
serious consideration of the 
Venerable Maha Nayakas, 
because it is a great blot on 
the fair name of Buddhism. 


LITIGATION 


Steps must also be taken 
to prevent litigation among 
Bhikkhus. The existing case 
law regarding succession to 
the incumbency of temples 
needs complete revision. It 
has been responsible for 
most of the demoralisation 
to be found in the Sangha. 
The history of religion 
throughout the world bears 
witness to the fact that 
wherever members of the 
Clergy, who have renounced 
worldliness are made pro- 
prietors of property, they fall 
victims to numerous tempta- 
tions. 


The administration of 
temple property as it exists 
is very unsatisfactory from 
many points of view. The 
system will have to _ be 
revised after careful inyesti- 
gation into all the facts 
concerned, and steps taken 
to see that the real purposes 
for which religious endow- 
ments were made will be 
achieved and that the finan- 
cial resources which should 
be available for the welfare 
of the Sasana are not frit- 
tered away according to the 
whim and fancy of irrespon- 
sible parties, 


The Buddha Sasana 
Council of Burma, which 
was established with a great 
deal of thought and fore- 
sight, would be a very good 


example for us to follow. . 


But we have our own pecu- 
liar difficulties which need 
special remedies. For the 
solution of these and other 
connected problems, some of 
which are urgent, the assist- 
ance of the State is essential 


BROUGHT CHAOS 


The dissolution by the 
British of the very close and 
intimate ties that existed 
between the Sangha and_ 
the State, without the provi- 
sion of a satisfactory alterna- 
tive, has brought chaos into 
our religious affairs. En- 
lightened Governors saw 
this and were conscience- 
striken. Several of them 
promised to give the Bud- 
dhists a Constitution that 
would meet their require- 
ments. But powerful orga- 
nisations in England, which 
did not desire the continu- 
ance of Buddhism in this 
country, brought pressure to 
bear upon the authorities 
there and they did not take 
any practical steps. 


The Constitution, there- 
fore, still remains an empty 
promise. It can no longer 
be postponed. The present 
Public Trustee’s Depart ment 
should be converted into a 
Department of Religious 
Affairs one of whose imme- 
diate responsibilities should 
be the appointment of a 
Commission to draw up a 
suitable Constitution for the 
Buddhists in place of the 
present Buddhist Tempora- 
lities Ordinance, which is a 
piece of patch-work legisla- 
tion and thoroughly unsatis- 
factory. This Department 
ean be placed at the service 
of all religions in the Island 
who call for its assistance. 


MONUMENTS 


There is another matter of 
importance for such a Com- 


mission to investigate, on 
which involves legal ang 
other complications. Thi 


refers to the future of som 
of our monuments, at Polon 
naruva and elsewhere, whic. 
are now in the custodianshi 
of the Archaeological De 
partment. 


The Buddhists owe a dee; 
debt of gratitude to th 
Government for the exten 
sive work of the restoratios 
and conservation of thes 
monuments, especially it 
recent years during th 
regime of the present Arch 
acological Commissioner 
Dr. S. Paranavitana, whos 
unique contributions to th 
cultural activities of thi 
istand have won for. hir 
international fame and last 
ing gratitude. 


But it has to be recognize 
that the monuments whicl 
Dr. Paranavitana and _ hi: 
predecessors have so skill 
fully restored and conserved 
are not only of archaeo. 
logical interest but that the; 
are also the sacred shrines o' 
a living religion. Thei 
future, therefore, is of grea’ 
concern to the . Buddhist: 
and is a matter which requi 
res very careful consideratio1 
before a decision is taken. 


There are welcome sign: 
everywhere of the awakenin; 
of a deep religious conscious 
ness among Buddhists in al 
walks of life. One of the 
most encouraging features o 
this awakening has been tht 
great activity shown by 
members ofGovernment anc 
Local Government Buddhis 
Associations, under the al 
most self-effacing leadershig 
of Mr N. Q. Dias, whose 
lavish expenditure of time 
energy and money in the 
cause of the Sasana is 
beyond all praise. 


Compared with the kee 
ness evinced by Buddhis 
in Government and Loc 
Government Services, the 
Buddhists of our Mercanti 
Services seem to lag f. 
behind. This is a great pi 
because the mercantile se 
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—Irgent Reforms have to be 


Effected 


ontinued from page 6) 


es occupy a most import- 
t place in the life of the 
mmunity. Members of 
ver religions have realized 
s and have successfully 
ganised themselves, thus 
esting the initiative fram 

Buddhists, particularly 
ere the Trade Union move- 
nt is concerned. 


| would, therefore, appeal 
Buddhists in positions of 
luence in the Mercantile 
‘vices to lose no time in 
ablishing active Buddhist 
sociations where at pre- 
it they do not exist. 


JDDHIST AWAKENING 


Reports reveal that the 
ynks now touring various 
rts of the Island as 
larmadutas have been 
ratly welcomed every- 
ere, recalling the days of 
i But this service has to 
greatly expanded in many 
ections. There are re- 
yte areas in this country 
ere people calling them- 
ves Buddhists have never 
n a Bhikkhu and who 
low primitive forms of 
rship completely foreign 
the teachings of Bud- 
ism, 


[The blessings of the 
arma must be made avail- 
letothese as well. Mea- 
‘es must be devised to 
sure that no social group 
; unprovided for in the 
nistry of the Dharma 

-canno wait till the indivi 

I seeks the Dhamma, the 
amma must be taken to 
1, if needs be, to wherever 
is, with compassion and 
a spirit of loving-service, 
ether it be to the factory, 
rkshop, office, school, 
iversity, or elsewhere. 
e great increase of interest 
meditation, chiefly as a 
ult of the recent visit of 
nerable Maha Theras 
‘m Burma, who are expert 


teachers of Vipassana, is to 
be wholeheartedly welcomed, 


So are the Sil Campaigns 
which have been started 
everywhere in ever- increas- 
ing number and with grow- 
ing frequency. These are 
chiefly of benefit to the adult. 
Special efforts have to be 
made to bring home parti- 
cularly to the younger child- 
ren that Buddhism is not a 
dull and drab religion. but a 
message of great joy. The 
former is, | am afraid, the 
impression they receive when 
at a tender age they are 
compelled, either at school 
or in the home, to take Sil 
the significance of which 
they do not understand. 


Remember what our 
books say, that when the 
Blessed One appeared on 
earth the ten thousand world 
systems were full of rejoic- 
ing. Some at least of that 
spirit of joy and happiness 
must be imparted to the 
children taking part in our 
celebrations and I would ask 
that this matter be given 
serious consideration. I 
hope to make my own sug- 
gestions on this subject in 
due course. 


SPREAD OF DHAMMA 


We must not forget our 
obligations, as followers of 
the Teacher of gods and 
men, to spread the Dharma 
to the four corners of the 
world. Buddhism is for all 
humanity. To-day its mes- 
sage of peace and happiness 
is known to only one-fifth of 
the humanrace. It must be 
made readily available to the 
other four-fifths as well and, 
in the present context of the 
world, it is Ceylon’s duty to 
take the lead. 


It was here in Ceylon that 
for the first time in history 
an attempt was made to 
bring together, under one 
Flag, the whole of the Bud- 


dhist world and that attempt 
was a greater success than 
we had dared to hope. It is 
a matter for much satisfac- 
tion that theLanka Dhamma- 
duta Society is making an all- 
out effort totake the Dhar- 
mato Germany where the 
soil is ready for its reception. 
America, too, will welcome 
the Dhamma warmly, if it is 
properly presented. I pro- 
pose in the coming year to 
place before the Buddhist 
Congress concrete proposals 
for Dhammaduta work in 
that land of great achieve- 
ment and even greater pro- 
mise. 


BUDDHA JAYANTI 


We are now at the very 
threshold of the Buddha 
Jayanti which has been 
eagerly awaited by Buddhists 
all over the world. The 
Lanka Bauddha Mandalaya, 
set up by the Prime Minister, _ 
Sir John Kotelawala, on the 
inspiration of the Minister of 
Home Affairs, Mr. A. Rat- 
nayake, has already done a 
great deal of preparatory 
work for the Jayanti and 


drawn up detailed schemes 
of work. 


One of the most welcome 
features in this connection 
has been the cordiality with 
which members of all races 
and creeds in the Island are 
co-operating to make the 
Buddha Jayanti an event of 
world significance for the 
peace and happiness of man- 
kind. 


This enthusiasm has 
seeped into the land at large 
and everywhere the people 
themselves have individually 
taken the initiative. Ela- 
borate programmes have 
been drawn up for many 
ceremonies to be held from 
May 1956 to May 1957 
which is the actual year of 
the Buddha Jayanti. Du- 
ring this period it is expected 
that some of the most emi- 
nent personalities in the 
Buddhist world, in addition 
to large numbers of others, 
will visit Ceylon to partici- 
pate in the various events 
which are being organised 
with generous help from the 
State. 


(To be concluded) 


Sangharajas will come for Ceylon 
Celebrations 


(Continued from page 5) 
PAKISTAN 


Buddha Jayanti celebra- 
tions in Pakistan began at 
Rowzan, near Chittagong, 
East Pakistan, on February 
23, when a large gathering of 
monks assembled to pay 
tribute to the Great Teach- 
er’s memory. 


The Chief Minister of 
East Pakistan, Mr. Abu 
Hosain Sankar, inaugurated 
the celebrations. Among 
those who attended were 
thousands of Chakmas from 
the Chittagong hill tracts, 
Mughas from the plains and 
Buddhists from other parts 
of East Pakistan. 


A Central Buddha Jayanti 
Sangha (Pakistan) has been 
formed by the leading Bud- 


dhists ot Pakistan tor cele- 
brating the Buddha Jayanti 
with the sympathetic and 
active co-operation of the 
leading members of other 
communities. 


Invitations have been 
extended by the Central 
Committee to  representa- 


tives of Buddhist communi- 
ties in Japan, China, India, 
Burma, Nepal, Sikkim 
Tibet, Ceylon and Cambo- 


dia to participate in the 
celebrations. 

An invitation has been 
specially extended to Dr. 


G. P. Malalasekera, Presi- 
dent of the World Fellow- 
ship of Buddhists. 
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Book Reviews 


Five Books About 
Buddhism 


Indische Philosophic by 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan : 
Holle Verlag—published in 
German, 


Buddhistisches Geistes- 
welt by Gustay Mensching : 
Holle Verlag— published in 
German 


Briefe Tibetanischer Wei- 
ser by Norbert Lauppert : 
Adyar Verlag--- published in 
German, 


Zen Buddhism by Christ- 
mas Humphreys : Otto Wil- 
helm Barth Verlag —pub- 
lished in German. 

The Cotton-clad Mila : 
Tibetan Poet Saint’s Life : 
Statens Etnografisca Mus- 
eum, -Stockholm—published 
in English. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan’s book 
gives an all-embracing report 
of the aims and methods of 
Indian philosophy. This 
work is of great importance 
and will contribute to the 
cultural meeting between 
Bast and the West. 


In his publication, Gustav 
Mensching gives a very 
conscientiously selected col- 
lection of Buddhist texts on 
various subjects. The texts 
are divided into two parts, 


Under the section Hina- 
yana, the author makes us 
acquainted with the earlier 
form of Buddhism. The 
other section deals with 
Mahayana or the later form 
of Buddhism. 


Before coming to his sub- 
ject, Mr. Mensching touches 
upon the various intellectual 
trends in India before Bud- 
dhism. He then gives a 
survey of various forms of 
Buddhism, including the 
growth of Lamaism, 


7. an ve 
Printed by Metro Printers Colombo 1, Edited and Published for the 


Mr. Lauppert’s book is 
a collection of letters written 
in the years [880 to 1900, 


It deals with politics, reli- 
gion, natural science, philo- 
sophy, psychology and 
mysticism, New and un- 
known points of view have 
been presented on this wide 
range of subjects, 


* Zen Buddhism” is a 
comprehensive work cover- 
ing the origin, the nature, 
the methods and the results 
of Zen, Stating that we 
have to practise and experi- 
ence it, the author gives a 


lucid description of — this 
difficult and abstract sub. 
ject, 

The publication of the 


Stockholm Museum is pro- 
fusely illustrated with — pic- 
tures of the Saint's life, 


Rev, Andrew Kuruez, 
(Secretary and Librarian, 
Hungarian Buddhist 

Mission). 


CHINESE TO COMPILE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The Chinese Buddhist 
Association has set up a 
special committee to help 
Ceylon compile the Chinese 
section of its Buddhist Ency- 
clopaedia to commeniorate 
the Buddha Jayanti. 


This committee will also 
be entrusted with the task of 
compiling a Chinese Ency- 
clopaedia within the next 
two years. 


This editorial committee 
consists of 15 members, led 
by the noted Buddhist 
scholars Chao-Pu Chu and 
Lu Cheng. Hijaochiatso, The 
Chairman of the Chinese 
Buddhist Association, is the 
honorary editor-in-chief. 


Other measures decided 
by the Agsociation to com. 
memorate the anniversary 
include the opening this 
year of the famous cave in 
Fangshan, 30 miles to the 
West of Peking, 


The cave contains Bud- 
dhist tripitakas carved on 
stone, dating from the sixth 


to the eleventh centuries 
A, CC, These _ scriptures, 
which have never before 


been reproduced, will now 
be printed for circulation, 


Buddha images will be 
made and a collection. of 
prints of Buddha — statues 


and pictures published, A 
Buddhist pictorial will also 
be published for this Asso- 
clation, 


BUDDHIST WORKS 
IN SANSKRIT 

Ministry 

India is 


The Education 
Government of 


Buddhiéts in the Soviet © 
Union 


(Continucd from page 2) 


When they are free from 
services they travel through 
the different communities 
and perform various religi- 
ous rites and ceremonies in 
the homes of the believers, 

According to the regu- 
lations adopted by the Bud- 
dhist Congress in 1946, the 
Central Council and its Presi- 
dent BandidoKhambo Lama 
Darmayey have to watch 
strictly over the observance 
by the lamas of their sacred 
vows, to fight against their 
violators, not stopping be- 
fore depriving those who 
violate their sacred yows 
of their calling. 


During his sojourn in Mos- 
cow Prime Minister of Bur- 
ma, U Nucalled on Bandido 
Khambo Lama and had a 
long talk with him, He was 
interested in the state of 
Buddhist religion in the 
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World Fellowship of Buddhists by C, D. S. Siriwardene 


* - 
w 
te 


a 


contemplating to publis 
Buddhist works in Sanskrit, 


Dr. P, L. Vaidya, Director 
of the Mithila Institute of 
Post-Graduate Studi€s and 
Research in Sanskrit’ Learn- 
ing, has submitted a scheme 
costing about Rs, 300,000, 
lt envisages publication of 
select Buddhist works in 
Sanskrit in 25 volumes of 
500 pages each, 


These publications — will 
also throw light on the con- 
troversies that raged centu- 
ries ago between Brahmin 
and Buddhist scholars on 
the approach to metaphysi, 
cal problems in Mithila, 
which was the seat of Brah- 
manical learning, 


Publication Received 
Lumbini: Vol. f, Nos. 5 

and 6, November-December 

1955--Caleutta, 


the 
their 


Soviet Union, how 
Lamaites perform 
religious rites, 


Bandido Khambo Lama 
presented U Nu gifts in 
memory of his _ visit. 


Prime Minister U Nu con- 
tributed a substantial sum o 
money for the Buddhist creed 
in the USSR. When the 
parted the Burmese Prime 
Minister expressed the hop 
of seeing a delegation o 
Buddhists from the USSR 
in Burma in the near future, 

Bandido Khambo Lama 
Darmayey, in his turn, asked 
U Nu to convey fraternal 
greetings from Buddhists in 
the Soviet Union to their co- 
religionists in) Burma, 


Prime Minister U Nu sai 
at a press conference that he 
had learned that Buddhists 
in the Soviet Union enjo 
freedom of worship and per 
formance of religious rites, 
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[ESSAGE OF THE BUDDHA DHAMMA 


, Buddha Dhamma can serve a most valuable purpose and bring 
ry important message to the nations of the world in the achieve- 
» of world peace, which is the goal all mankind is today striving 
ittain. 

elements 


herent in the life of all creatures there are certain 


licting with the popular idea of peace. 


| life possessed two essential factors, conflict and motion, which 
seem at first sight to be entirely alien to the notion of peace, 
there is a third and most important factor, the over-riding 
ity of harmony over conflict and motion. 


armony is a most important fact in all human affairs, because 
‘of harmony or disharmony causes disruption, whether among 
jiduals or nations, Peace therefore, possessing it as it does the 
ents of conflict, dynamic motion and harmony, can be described 
form of “ dynamic harmony ”’. 


le next question is the conception of peace, as qualified by the 
“ world *. The common interpretation of the term “ world 
e” is a world without war, or the desire to avoid war. 


f such interpretation must reach much beyond merely a desire 
void war, it must go deeper into the roots of the disease, for 
t war merely a disease? 


‘ 


m not prepared to accept the proposition prevalent today that 


are essential to human progress. 
| 


understand the meaning of world peace in the context of world 
Ss it is essential to know the position of the world today, which 
Ww going through a period of transition and change. 


anging civilisations are a feature of world history from the 
St times. Some are gradual changes, others more explosive 
, but the present tendency in a changing civilisation is a 
of doubt as to what form of new civilisation should take the 
of the old. But the fundamental fact must be borne in mind 
human civilisations must and will change. 


ay the aristocracy of the feudal age and the plutocracy of the 
list age are giving way to the age of the common man; that 
fundamental nature of the changes in civilisation today. 


Unfortunately, there is a dangerous tendency to concentrate over 
much on the material side of human existence to the detriment of the 
equally important spiritual side, 


The revitalization of the spirit is the most essential feature of a 
new civilization, It is far more important than the cold war or the 
war that is going in the minds of men today, 


World peace today embodies the restoration of this fundamental 
harmony, proportion and balance ina changing civilisation, by giving 
the spiritual needs of man their just and proper place. 


What contribution then can Buddhism make towards the achieve- 
ment of close harmony between material and spiritual needs, and 
towards the achievement of world peace? 


The doctrines of the Buddha propounded a way of life which His 
adherents could easily understand and follow. The Buddha preached 
the rational way of life, the Middle Way, which keeps one out of 
harm. 


A vital doctrine of the Buddha is that the Buddhist way of life 
holds out to its adherents not merely the promise of some future 
existence but that of salvation here and now. 


Buddhists can work out their own salvation in the immediate 
present. Surely, we can find hope and courage in following the 
Middle Way, which is always the safest way in all things. 


Another important precept is that of “ right thinking’. Confused 
thinking, or the inability to think clearly, are the root cause of 
conflict and lead to trouble. Buddhism does not lay stress on cere- 
monial or ritual, nor does it permit the shadow to supersede the 
substance. 


Finally there is the doctrine of unselfishness, and Buddhism, if 
properly understood, is one of the most powerful weapons against 
selfishness. Selfishness is at the heart of most human ills, Buddhism 
preaches the removal of all artificial barriers, and allows for equal 
opportunities for all mankind. 


| hope that the message of the Buddha Dhamma will be spread far 
and wide during this eventful year of Jayanti. That message is 
very close to the hearts of all of us, 


Ss. W. R. D. BANDARANAIKE, 


(Prime Minister of Ceylon, in a 
Buddha Jayanti talk) 
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Letters to the Editor 


PROTECTION OF 
BUDDHIST... SITES 


BUDDHA Jayanti is being 
celebrated with great eclat, but 
[ am sad that even on_ this 
magnificent occasion the Indian 
Government proposes to spend 
a seven-figure sum and pays 
no attention to certain things 
which the Jayanti should inspire 
us to do. 


I wish some of the moneys to 
be spent were handed oyer to 
the Archaeological Department 
for a special spurt of work. 
It should not be difficult, with 
Nepal’s co-operation, to try 
to locate and explore Kapila- 
vastu, city of the Buddha’s 
birth, described by Fa Hien and 
Hiouen Tsiang, but not yet 
properly identified. 


Good work has been done at 
Rajagriha, famous even before 
the - Buddha’s time, but it 
needs to be extensively and 
systematically followed up. 


Vaishali, famed capital of the 
Lichchavis, was the city where 
Ambapati, the courtesan who 
became the Master’s disciple, 
gave her mango-grove to the 
Samgha, but exploration there 
has hardly begun. 


Sravasti, the Kosala capital, 
where the Buddha spent many 
a rainy season (when His 
itinerant disciples stayed per- 
force indoors) in the famous 
Jethavana-Vihara purchased for 
him by His merchant-disciple, 
Anathapindaka, remains largely 
unexplored. 


One would like to know what 
is being done to follow up re- 
cent stray finds near Tamralipta 
(West Bengal) where, if tradi- 
tion is to be trusted, Asoka 
came himself to see off his son 
and daughter on their great 
mission to Ceylon. 


Sanchi, thank heavens, is 
more or less well looked after, 
but how can. we © possibly 
expiate the vandalism that, with 
barbaric irony, proposes the 
name “ Nagarjun Sagar’ for 


the waters which will, on 
construction of the Nandi 
Konda Dam, submerge Nagarjun 
Konda, perhaps Asia’s most 
extensive Buddhist ruins? 


A museum on 
housing whatever relics are 
salvaged, is poor consolation 
for the wiping out of a stupen- 
dous site. I have shouted 
myself hoarse over this atrocity, 
but even archaeologists, deferen- 
tial to the whims of authority, 
appear silent. 


a_hill-top, 


Only the Prime Minister 
seemed responsive when I laid 


bare before him my agony, 
but I discovered that on this 
issue, mysteriously, even his 


hands were tied. 


In Pakistan, East as well as 
West, there are splendid Bud- 
dhist sites and relics—Paharpur 
and Mahasthan, Purushapur 
and Takshashila for example. 
Will the archaeologists of 
either country meet and ex- 
change notes and _ formulate 
co-operative plans? 


Shall we send our teams to 
Ceylon and Burma, to Angkor 
Vat and Borobodur, to the 
Tung Huang caves? Or will 
Buddha Jayanti be celebrated 
with the pomp that would 
doubtless have irked the Master? 


I write in sorrow, but I wish 
I am not understood to mean 
that I oppose the celebrations as 
at present planned altogether— 
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Buddhists, 
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only I want 
better and somewhat differently. 


HIREN MUKERJEE (M.P. ) 
New Delhi. 


BUDDHIST HOME IN 
HAMBURG 


FROM one of our 
Hamburg, Mr. 
Prietsch, the “*  Buddhistic 
Society ’ got a little wooden 
house in which we soon can 
come together if it is rebuilt. 


friends in 
Gustav 


You surely will be glad that 
a home can be created after 
many years of Buddhistic 
work. The idea is to have 
a place of serious work. The 
important year of 2500 and 
the anticipation of the arrival 
of the monks of Ceylon give 
us an opportunity for hope. 


Moreover we hope to design 
rooms for exhibitions of Bud- 
dhist work and Buddhist art 
so that Hamburg, beside 
Berlin, may become an attrac- 
tion point for the German 
Buddhists and our friends. 


To realise these ideas and 
this goal we ask you all dear 
friends for kind support. 


The wooden house is 
situated at “ Berliner Tor ”’, 
so it is situated centrally. 


After the meeting is finished 
we will be able to hold there all 
the festivals. The library will 
also be placed there. 


There were difficulties of 
getting together when Narada 
Maha Thera visited us. There 
will be no such difficulties in the 
future. 

MAX GLASSHOFF, 
Hamburg-Fuhlsbuttel, Kleekamp 
23, Germany. 
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MESSAGE FOR ALL | 
PEOPLES 


Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime. 
Minister of India, in laying 
the foundation stone of the 
monument to commemorate the 
2,500th anniversary of Bud. 
dhismin New Delhi s aid. 


IT is good to remember the | 
message of the Buddha today 
when the world is torn with 
conflicting ferces and there is 
not only talk of war, but war 
preparations are going on and 
big nations opposed to each 
other speak in voices full of 
anger. 


It is a strange thing that 
when the ‘‘ off-spring of the 
sword ”? should have grown 
into such devilish proportions, 
this 2,500-year-old soft voice 
of peace and love should still 
ring in people’s ears. 


How many military geniuses 
the world has seen, who con- 
quered large territories and 
earned fame and glory and 
acclamation in their time. 
The world has, however, 
forgotten them. 


But this soft voice, this 
voice of the Buddha, even 
now rings in our ears and 
often to some extent puts 
us to shame because in these 
past thousands of years, we 
did not understand and learn 
it fully and often wrong 
things were done. Eyen so, 
by remembering the Buddha, 
the greatest son of India, 
good is done. 


The Buddha’s teachings 
and message have their effect 
on all peoples, whether they 
believe in religion or not. 
The message is for all and 
it is for this reason that we 
all are drawn towards the 
Buddha’s ideas, 


If the world understands 
even a little of these ideas 
and ideals of the Buddha, 
then it will bring good to us 
and the world. 


gortD BupDuism, Jvuty, 


OT only India but the whole 
tld needs today the subli- 
ating and edifying message 
the Buddha. 


It is essential that the present- 
vy world should place before 
self the welfare of man and 
ie removal of want and misery 
; the foremost ideals to work 
wr, 

‘It is 2,500 years today that 
rautama attained Maha- 
rinirvana and became the 
ete for all times. 


‘During these 25 centuries the 
tuddha’s teachings and His 
yessage to mankind have been 
ested on the touchstone of 
ime. - 


_ As we review the happenings 
yf that hoary past and try to 
ompare them with the con- 
litions obtaining today, we see 
n a kaleidoscope as it were 
ull that has been enacted on 
he stage of history. Among 
the few things that can be 
reckoned as abiding or immut- 
able, foremost seem to be the 
Buddha’s teachings. 


' Universal Peace 


His message of universal 
peace and tolerance attracts us 
today in spite of the vast 
geographical and social changes 
that time has wrought in 
world conditions in this long 
and eventful period. That is, 
| believe, why celebrating the 
Buddha Jayanti is of utmost 
significance for the world today. 


The Buddha’s teachings are 
characterised by elements which 
we have learnt to ascribe to the 
modern age or the present-day 
thought. In the truest sense 
of the word Gautama was a 
rationalist and reason occupied 
a high place in His scheme of 
things, so much so that the 
system which He evolved may 
well be described as the path 
of reason, 


1956 


(President of India) 


The Buddha enjoined on 
everyone to purify himself in the 
light of his own reason. To 
achieve this high ideal, He 
propounded the noble Eight- 


fold Path, which embodied 
eight principles or rules of 
conduct. 

In these, there are five 


prohibitions, namely, kill not, 
steal not, commit no adultery, 
lie not, drink no strong drink. 
These five rules came to be 
known later on as Pancha 
Sila. 


Call of Reason 


According to the Buddha, 
one who remains steadfast in 
these principles or norms of 
conduct and follows constantly 
the call of his reason, can attain 
Nirvana. In actual fact these 
principles of conduct have uni- 
versal application and no 
civilised society in any part of 
the world can have anything to 
say against them. 


Another special feature of 
the Buddha’s teachings is that 
whatever He taught was ac- 
quired through personal ex- 
perience and tested by actual 
practice. Practicality is, there- 
fore, the main characteristic of 
His teachings. 


He laid before mankind the 
path of Nirvana or the highest 
bliss, but at the same time He 
insisted that every individual 
had to strive himself for achiey- 
ing this goal. The Buddha 
said in clearest possible words 
that He was no more than a 
guide or a teacher and that the 
duty to act or to follow the 
specified path necessarily 
devolved upon every individual. 


He also enjoined that every- 
one should be a lamp unto 
himself so that in the midst of 
enveloping darkness one has to 
find one’s own way with the 
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ORLD TODAY NEEDS THE 
BUDDHA DHAMMA 


By Dr. RAJENDRA PRASAD 


help of the lamp of reason, 
This is exactly what is meant 
by the path of reason. The 
Pancha Sila and the Eightfold 
Path are there to help people 
to tread on it. 


Path of Truth 


The Buddha looked upon 
man as the focal point of His 
teachings. Reason has been 
assigned such an important 
place only because it is man’s 
principal attribute, which distin- 
guishes him from all other 
beings. 

By His own example, the 
Buddha proved how man 
could attain to the highest 
state by following the path of 
truth and ahimsa. In His 
teachings and His conversations 
with the Bhikkhus, the Buddha 
never claimed to be anything 
higher than man.In fact, He 
categorically denied being 
superhuman or an incarnation. 


He ascribed His © spiritual 
development leading to En- 
lightenment to constant en- 


deavour, that is, His ability to 
follow the Eightfold Path. 


Karma or action has been 
assigned a very high place in 
Buddhism. The Buddha __ be- 
lieved in the inevitability of 
karma and the immutability of 
the chain of cause-and-effect, 
but He also believed that man 
was entirely free to do good 
actions and avoid bad ones by 
following the call of reason and 
the Eight-fold Path. 


According to Him life does 
not begin with birth or end with 
death. Every individual has 
to pass through innumierable 
lives and this chain of death 
and re-birth ends only with the 
attainment of Nifvana. 


The question of good and 
evil, virtue and vice has ever 
posed a problem before man- 


kind. It is necessary for man 
to understand what is evil and 
then avoid it just as he should 
know what is good or dhamma 
and seek refuge in it. 


In this way after propounding 
the dhamma and the Eight-fold 
Path, the Buddha invited 
mankind to follow them with a 
view to evolving themselves into 
highest beings and not for the 
sake of entering heaven after 
death. This appears out and 
out to be a modern conception. 


If the Buddha has equated 
worldly existence with misery, 
He has also taught the way of 
getting the better of that misery 
and achieving nirvana by con- 
trolling the cause of misery. 


It is generally known how 
much emphasis the Buddha 
placed on love, ahmisa and 
peace—virtues which have been 
given pride of place in His rules 
of conduct. 


Rules of Conduct 


I think it is these rules of 
conduct and moral behaviour 
which were primarily responsible 
for the expansion and wide 
recognition of the Buddhist faith 
in ancient times. 

Numberless men and women 
have achieved peace and true 
happiness by following the 
Buddha’s teachings. These 
teachings and the Buddhist way 
of life have greatly influenced 
Indian thought. 


Even today we look upon 
those traditions as an integral 
part of and a sublime contti- 
bution to Indian heritage. It 
is our cherished desire even 
today to act up to those 
principles of conduct. 


The history of India bears 
testimony to the great develop- 
ment which followed the teach- 
ings of Lord Buddha in the 
realms of culture, att, philo- 
sophy, literature and social 
organisation, 


His ideal inspired the people 
of this country to great con- 
structive endeavour. The vast 
Buddhist literature extant up 
to this day in Pali and Sanskrit 
forms undoubtedly a part of 
our cultural treasure, 
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Jayanti Messages 


Buddhist Revival 
Ushers in era of Peace 


THE following 


are messages of greetings 
Governments of many countries sent on 


leaders and 
occasion of the 


from 
the 


2,500th anniversary of the Parinirvana of the Buddha :— 


U Ba U, President of Burma: 
I hail the celebration with 
great rejoicing and happiness. 
We, the Buddhists, regard the 
Buddha as the foremost son 
of India. His followers number 
nearly one-fifth of the human 
race. 


His teaching is one of love 
and compassion. Such a Bud- 
dhistic revival as jis now 
taking place, is bound to have 
a tremendous and_ profound 
effect on mankind. It will 
usher in an era of peace and 
plenty. 
U Nu, Premier of Burma: 
To a Buddhist this day is 
thrice blessed. On this day the 
Bodhisatta was born. On this 
day the Bodhisatta attained 
Enlightenment, and this is the 


day on which the Buddha 
passed away to Mahapari- 
nirvana—the final liberation 


from the laws of cause and 
effect. 


The Buddha set rolling the 
Wheel of Wisdom for nearly 
45 years and at the ripe ‘age 
of 80. He passed away to 
Mahaparinirvana, 


The Buddha was the Spiritual 
Light. The passing away of 
this great Light meant darkness 
to this world, nay to the in- 
finite number of worlds, 


But before His passing away, 
He advised Ananda and other’ 
disciples not to think that the 
Word of the Teacher 


was a 
thing of the past and that 
they had no Teacher tow, 


The doctrine and the discipline 
that He had taught and en- 
joined upon them would be 
their Teacher when He was 
gone, 


And again, on His final 
passing away, He for the 
benefit of His followers, left 
this message: “ And now O 


Bhikkhus, I take my leave of 
you. All the constitutes of 
being are transitory. Work 
out you Salvation with diligence, ”’ 


These were the last words of 
the Enlightened One and they 
will be the everlasting guide to 
a true Buddhist regardless of 
the vicissitudes of life. 


On this 2,500th anniversary 
of the Buddha Sasana, let us 
Buddhists dedicate ourselves 
anew to upholding the Sasana 
so that the glorious Light of 
the Dhamma will shine brighter 
than eyer. 


Mr. Kham Tit, 
Minister of Cambodia: 


Prime 


This day is being solemnly 
observed in almost all Buddhist 
countries as well as in some 
other Asian countries. The 
observance of this day has a 
special significance today. 


The present atmosphere of 
the world is full of strife and 
hatred coupled with the horrors 
of atomic and nuclear weapons. 
The modern age is thus passing 
through an agonising period. 


From this gloomy atmosphere 
the Message of the Buddha has 
once again appealed because the 
mind of man has been craving 
for this Message. A _ Light 
which shone 2,500 years ago, 
still continues to show us the 
way to peace, love and under- 
standing, 


It is not possible to think of 
Buddhism without thinking of 
Ahimsa. Ahimsa is one of the 
Eight Noble Principles which 
the Lord Buddha preached, 
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— 


Mr. Cheu En-lai, Prime 


Minister of China: 


On this occasion of the 
2,500th anniversary of Buddhism, 
I have the honour of sending 
my best wishes for the success 
of the commemoration. 


Mr. H. Hatoyama, Prime 
Minister of Japan: 
As Prime Minister of Bud- 


dhist Japan, I am very happy 
to learn that various celebrations 
are being held in Buddhist 
countries to commemorate this 
significant year of Buddha 
Jayanti. 


I believe that the Jayanti is a 
most significant occasion to re- 
affirm friendship and goodwill 
in conformity with the preaching 
of the Buddha. 


Prine Souvanna Phouma, 

Prime Minister of Laos: 
On the occasion of the 
Buddha Jayanti, the Royal 


Government of Laos is happy 
to convey its sentiments of 
warm sympathy. 


Laos received, many centuries 
ago, the Good Word and is 
today one of the countries 
belonging to the Hinayana. 
According to our constitution, 
Buddhism is our State Religion 
and His Majesty the King is its 
high protector. 


Dr. Rajendra 
President of India: 


Prasad, 


On this auspicious occasion of 


the 2,500th anniversary of 
Lord Buddha, I send my 
greetings to my countrymen 


and indeed to eyery citizen of 
the world. 


It is a solemn day for all 
those who believe in the supre- 
macy of virtue and the superio- 
rity of hutnan spirit over things 
mundane and ephemeral, 


People of this land where 
Siddhartha Gautama was born, 
where He ufiderwent His process 
of rigorous penance in search 
of Truth and where He preached 
the gospel of absolute tolerance 
and universal peace, are bound 
to experience a special joy on 
this occasion, 


1956 


It is characteristic of the 
Buddha's immortal Message 
that with the passage of time, 
far from becoming obsolete, 
it has become more radiant and 
shines today like a beacon- 
light. 


Let me hope that a world 
preoccupied with thoughts of 
the atem and the hydrogen 
bomb, will turn its thoughts a 
while to the Message of love 
and peace which, during these 
2,500 years has given real 
peace and happiness to men 
without number and which is 
needed more today than at 
any other time in the history 
of the world. 

Mr. Pibul Songgram, Prime 
Minister of Thailand: 


On the auspicious occasion 
of the 2,500th anniversary of 
the Buddha Purnima, I am 
happy to offer all the warmest 
Vaisakha greetings and good- 
will from the Government and 
the people of Thailand. 


; 

May the Buddha’s inspiration 
continue to guide us in our day 
to day life for lasting peace and 


happiness throughout the 
world. 
Sir Anthony Eden, Prime 
Minister of the United 
Kingdom.: . 


I have heard with interest of 
the preparations that are being 
made for the celebration of the 
2,500th Buddha anniversary. 


It gives me much pleasure to 
send on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United 
Kingdom my sincere greetings 
on this memorable occasion. 


Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India: 


The Buddha might well be 
considered the greatest Indiar 
in recorded history. In this 
age of the atom bomb, we 
realise afresh the significance 
of His message of peace. 


There isa peculiar significance 
in the celebration of the Buddha 
Jayanti this year. We if 
India are more _ intimate’ 
connected with this celebratio 
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otes of the Month 


suddhist Information 


sentre in 


Buddhist Information Centre 
| be opened. in Hamburg 
; summer, says a message 
m Berlin. The first of its 
d in Germany, it will be run 
seven monks from Ceylon. 


-rivate Ceylonese organisations 
1 the Ceylon Government 
ve contributed Rs. 800,000 
launch the Centre. 


[The monks will not attempt 
make converts. Their duty 
1 be to advise the Buddhist 
pulation and such _ non- 
ddhist Germans who may 
k information on the teachings 
the Buddha. 


There are about 600 German 
iddhists in West Germany. 
ith the Indians and Ceylonese, 


2y have just been celebrating 
> 2,500th anniversary of 
iddhism. 


A large exhibition was opened 
Nurenberg commemorating 
2 event. 


Buddhist Exhibition 


Eminent people from Bud- 
ist countries and _ scholars 
om Europe and America 
terested in Buddhism have 
en invited to take part in 
e Cultural Exhibition and 
e Seminar on certain aspects 
Buddhism to be held in 
dia during October. and 
ovember this year. 


The Exhibition and Seminar 
e expected to be two popular 
ents in the celebration of the 
iddha Jayanti year in India. 


Jayanti in Fiji 


SponSored by the Rama- 
ishna Library, Nandi, Fiji, 
uddha Jayanti was celebrated 
n May 24 at Nandi. Mr. 
evi Diyal Bhatia, Commis- 
oner for the Govetnment of 
dia in Fiji, presided, 


Hamburg 


Mr. H. K. Gruznig said that 
the Eastern and Western worlds 
were now coming closer though 
there was much ignorance in 
the West about Eastern culture 
and religion. He _ said _ that 
Buddhism was a religion of 
peace and compassion. 


Buddha Jayanti was also 
celebrated by the Fiji Library 
Society at Suva, 


Great Synod Ends 


The President of Burma, Dr. 
Ba U, and the Prime Minister, 
U Nu, led the final ceremonies to 
mark the closing of the Sixth 
Great Synod which had been 
meeting in intermittent sessions 
in the past few years at the huge 


man-made Cave near the 
World Peace Pagoda in 
Rangoon. 


Over 5,000 laymen and 2,500 
Buddhist monks joined the 
President and the Prime 
Minister in paying homage to 
the lifesize Buddha Rupa at 
the head of the blue and 
gold assembly hall within the 
Cave. 


After chantings from the 
Buddhist scriptures the ceremony 
ended to the accompaniment 
of the sound of drums, gongs 
and conch shells, 


While the ceremonies were 
going on inside the great Cave, 
several thousands of people 
unable to gain entrance, waited 
outside. and listened to the 
addresses. Over 100,000 people 
are estimated to have visited 
the Peace Pagoda. 


The thiee-day ceremonies 
marking the end of the great 
Synod, coincided with nation- 
wide festivities in connection 
with the Buddha Jayanti 
celebrations, 
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At .a ceremony held in 
Rangoon a little later 42 Jayanti 
young girls entered the order Massages 
of Buddhist. nuns, including 2k 


Ma Tha Than Nu, daughter of 
Premier U Nu. 


Buddha Paintings 


Paintings of the Buddha by 
two well-known artists, a Hun- 
garian and a Frenchman, were 
on show at an exhibition which 
was opened in Rangoon by 
Sir U Thwin, President of the 
Burma Buddha Sasana Council. 


A sitting Buddha on canyas, 
lost in the sublimity of spiritual 
abstraction, drew the reverence 
of large numbers of devout 
Buddhists visiting the exhibition. 


Bhikkhu Teachers 


The All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress will open a training 
centre for bhikkhu’ teacher- 
trainees next month. 


The Congress selected a 
Board of Studies for the institu- 
tion, The Principal will be the 
Ven Dehigaspe Pannasara 
Nayake Thera. 


Certain members of the 
Ceylon University staff and 
other educationalists have 


agreed to be visiting lecturers. 
The training period will be two 
years, 
N. S. W. Vihara 
The New South Wales Bud- 
dhist Society is forging ahead 
with its campaign to collect 
£20,000 to put up a vihare in 
Australia for the growing 
numbers of Buddhists in that 
country. 


It was not so long ago that 


Buddhism was introduced to 
Australia, Mr. and Mrs, Leo 
Berkeley are two pioneer 


workers for Buddhism in that 


country, Mrs, Berkeley is the 
honorary treasurer of the 
Society. 


(Continued From page 4) 


than perhaps others because the 
Buddha was the product of our 
country, a fine flower that grew 
out of the soil of India. 


But He was something much 
more than an Indian, and His 
Message was for the world and 
for ages to come. And so, 
in this age of the atom bomb, 
we realise afresh the significance 
of that Message of Peace, 


Mr.,S. W..R.. D. Bandaranaike, 
Prime Minister of Ceylon: 


On,the occasion of the 2,500th 
anniversary of the Parinirvana 
of the Buddha, the Buddhists 
of Ceylon join me in wishing 
Buddhists of other lands every 
success in their Jayanti activities. 


May the Buddhist revival 
throughout the world lead to 
the strengthening of the bonds 
of friendship among Buddhist 
countries, May the teaching 
of the Compassionate One 
bring peace and harmony to 
our world. 


Mr. M, Kiere. Buddhist 
Study Centres of Belgium: 


On the occasion of the 
Buddha Jayanti, in the name 
of all the members of the 
Buddhist Study Centres in 
Belgium, 1 send best wishes, 
loving «kindness and_ brother- 
hood to all our brethren over 
whole world, 


Followers of our Lord 
Buddha, from East and West, 
let us join our efforts on this 
Occasion. This auspicious year 
will inaugurate a period of 
peace and let us work hand in 
hand for the spread of the 


Dhamma more and = more 
abroad for the benefit of all 
mankind. Let us not forget 


that “the gift of the Dhamma 
excels all other gifts”, 


World today needs 
the Buddha Dhamma 


(Continued from page 3) 


Literature 


Not only that, this literature 
found a fertile soil in other 
countries of Asia also and it 
proved to be of inestimable 
value in the cultural develop- 
ment of those countries. In 
the golden age of our history 
there was a time when the 
great universities of Taksha- 
shila, Ujjaiyini, Nalanda, 
Vikramshila, etcetera, | were 
busy developing Asian literature 
and philosophy. 


Countries like China, Korea, 
Tibet, Turkistan, Mongolia, 
Java, Sumatra, Burma, etcetera, 
were also connected with those 
universities. Many thousand 
volumes on Buddhism are still 
in existence in the languages of 
these countries, while the origi- 
nals in many cases have been 
lost in India. 


For about eight centuries, 
from the days of Asoka up to 
the times of the imperial Guptas, 
Buddhism was our chief source 
of inspiration in the field of 
fine arts. The Buddhist art also 
inspired other Asian countries 
like Afghanistan, East Asia, 
Central Asia, China, Ceylon, 
etcetera and largely influenced 
local trends in art and culture. 


A large section of the world’s 
human population derived  in- 
spiration from Buddhist art and 
culture. The present-day deve- 
lopment of Indian art has also 
been greatly inspired by the art 
of Ajanta, 


No Parallel 


The important conclusions at 
which the Buddha arrived as a 
fesult of His felentless efforts 
and experience occupy a very 
high place in the history of 
world thought and their import- 
ance from the point of view of 
the edification of man is of 
extraordinary import. 


There is hardly a parallel in 
world history to the originality 


and freedom of thought which 
Lord Buddha displayed, al- 
though, naturally enough, He 
was not a little influenced by 
the traditional thought of India. 


Assigning a high place to the 
theory of karma and re-birth in 
His system may be cited as 
examples of that influence. 


In order to appreciate the 
Buddha’s reaction to the tradi- 
tional Indian beliefs and thought 
and to know why He laid so 
much emphasis on _ people 
thinking independently of those 
beliefs and searching the right 
path for themselves, it is essen- 
tial to understand the history of 
those times and the conditions 
then prevailing in India. 


It was imperative on any 
reformer or religious leader to 
remedy the laxity and clear the 
prevailing confusion of thought. 


Although the Buddha flour- 
ished at that particular time 
in our history and had before 
Him a set of specific conditions 
to which He inevitably reacted, 
His greatness lies in the fact 
that the remedies which He 
evolved as a result of His 
search for truth and _ spiritual 
perfection hold good even after 
a lapse of 2,500 years and His 
teachings are acknowledgedly 
a source of inspiration and 
right-thinking even today. 


World’s Need 


The teachings of Lord Buddha, 
the trends developed by the 
Buddhist faith and the conse- 
quent renaissance in the realms 
of culture, art and literature, 
became in course of time a 
part of the Indian life, tradition 
and culture, and are so even 
today. 


Just as hunian welfare and 
service of mankind were the 
ideals of Bodhisattva and the 
alleviation of human. suffering 
was looked upon as a goal to 
be preferred eyen to moksha 


or Nirvana itself, even so also 
is it essential that the present- 
day world should place before 
itself the welfare of man and 
the removal of want and misery 
as the foremost ideals to work 
for. 


Tanha or craving was con- 
sidered by the Buddha as the 
real cause of misery. He be- 
lieved that if rising above 
craving and greed by following 
the rules of good conduct, man 
could develop the faculty of 
renouncing or giving away 
voluntarily, all misery would 
disappear automatically. 


Renunciation 


The theory of renunciation 
is not a new concept for our 
country. Ever since the begin- 
ning of Indian thought, renun- 
ciation has been looked upon 
as a high ideal. By His astute 
logic and extraordinary reason, 
the Buddha provided a firmer 
basis for it. 


The life of Lord Buddha and 
His feeling of love for all beings, 
would ever remain a high ideal 
before the world. It was His 
belief that violence cannot end 
violence but peace and charity 
alone can end it. 


The best known _ illustration 
of the truth of this dictum is 
provided by  Asoka’s life. 
Distressed by the suffering and 
misery caused. by his war on 
Kalinga, he rightly understood 
and realised the significance of 
this truth. Not only did 
Asoka adopt it in his own 
personal life but also made it 
the basis of his entire state 
policy. 


He abandoned war for ever 
and looked upon victory of 
dhamma to be the _ greatest 
victory. A war in present-day 
conditions is a thousand times 
more destructive and terrible 
than Asoka’s war of Kalinga. 


Today man is on the cross- 
roads. Thanks to his researches 
and scientific inventions, he 
can say with pride that in 
many a sphere he has got over 
the limitations nature imposed 
upon him. 


He has thus not only opened 
for himself the gateway of 
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limitless _ progress but als 
acquired the capacity to trea 
on it to unthought of lengt 
and height. He has come t 
have sway over limitless source 
of material comfort. 


It is an irony of fate that th 
very same capacity has give 
man access to limitless powe 
of destruction. It is for th 
reason that one witnesses s 
many conflicts and clashes i 
the world. 


Violence cannot — eradicat 
violence just as it is not poss 
ble to extinguish fire by pourin 
oil on the flames. Even so b 
following the principles « 
Lord Buddha can the wor! 
avert wars and enjoy tl 
blessings of peace. 


Asoka Chakra 


Inspired by that ideal fr 
India adopted the Asoka Chak1 
as her state emblem. U: 
doubtedly we owe  allegian 
to that ideal, even though v 
may not be able to act up — 
it in our present circumstance 


With all our weaknesses at 
failings we have to follow tl 
rules of conduct, laid down | 
Lord Buddha and to deri 
inspiration from them in tl 
formulation of our nation 
and international policies. It 
our high ambition that the d 
may come when we will also 
able to show the spiritual fervo 
and moral strength that Aso 
showed after the Kalinga war 


Whether we succeed or not 
that high endeavour I think 
is the duty of all peace-lovi 
nations of the world today ° 
adopt this ideal as a basis 
their state policy. 


It is my earnest hope at 
prayer that the efforts bei 
made by various countries’ 
agree on a programme of d 
armament will bear fru 
Then alone shall we be at 
to say that the world is n 
indifferent to the Buddhé 
message and Asoka’s ideal a1 
that we are endeavouring — 
mould our lives on Buddha’s t 
incontrovertible tenet that no 
violence, not violence can eé1 
violence and aggression. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY 
JF THE BUDDHA 


By DR. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


’ there was ever a rationalist, 

was the Buddha. He did not 
ant to accept anything on 
ithority. 


“ Test my statements. Do 
not accept them on account 
of your regard for me. 
Put everything to the test 
of logic and life and what- 
ever is able to stand that 
test, demands acceptance. 
Whatever is not able to 
stand that test deserves 
to be rejected.” 


In other words, He appealed 
the voice of reason in human 
ings, and it is Reason that 
mounced to Him as soon as 
- looked at this world that 
erything in this world passes 
vay. When He met a sick 
an, an old man and a dead 
an, He said: 


MEANING OF LIFE 


“Ts that the lot of all 
humanity? Is this going 
to be the meaning of life 
or has it any higher pro- 
gress than this round of 
birth and death? Is that 
all? Is that the significance 
of this life or is there 
something beyond it?” and 
his answer was. 


““ If this were all, suffering 
would be the final state of 
the world, It is because 
this is not all, it is because 
this world is passing, is not 
to be regarded as the final 
culmination of the universe. 
It is because man can out- 
reach this world, can tran- 
scend. Time can annihilate 
Time and become the con- 
querors of Time. 


“Tt is because of that 
there is hope for the 
world. This world is not 
all gloom and~ menace. It 
has also got the hope of 
victory and the Buddha 


is the Enlightened, the Man 


who rose from the plinth 


of this world, from this 
Sansara and attained 
Nirvana.” 


When He said that he was 
not asking us to accept any- 
thing on trust, He merely asked 


us to look at the fact of 
change, and find out that 
behind change there is some- 
thing which is unchanged, 


something which is unborn, 
uncompounded. Because it is 
that, it is possible for human 
beings to rise from this world 
of change to the world of 
eternity, of changelessness or 
timelessness. 


NO DOGMA 


There again, there is nothing 
of dogma. If you look at the 
world, if you look at the way 
in which there is a Niyama or 
order in this world, if you look 
at a way in which one thing 
leads on another, that there 
is a law of casuality. When 
you look at all these things, 
you will discover that this is 
not chaos, this is not disorder, 
caprice is not king, there is 
something else which presides 
over this world. 


There is such a 
Dharma. The 


thing as 
way to. gain 
enlightenment is the way of 
Dharma. We have said, from 
** Asat ’’ we must reach “ Satya’, 
from ‘‘ Mrityu’’ we must reach 
* Amrita ’’, what is the way 
to it? Dharma, a _ life of 
compassion. 


The Eight-fold Path of the 
Buddha ought to guide us in 
this world. Life is intended to 
be the pursuit of Dharma. 
Ashwaghosh tells us that we 
must beat the drum of Dharma, 
hoist the flag of Dharma, blow 
the conch of Dharma and be 
performers of Dharma, so far 
as this world is concerned. 


The Buddha was not a 
dogmatist. He never believed 
in doctrines. He made. ont 


that the truth is to be realised. 
It is not a logical exercise. 


It is a spiritual insight. It 
is not by talking about it, 
but by the realisation by your 
ownself, that you can reach it. 
He refused, therefore, to tell 
us in what the nature of 
reality or ~ ultimate Nirvana 
consist. 


He also told us, there is 
nothing which He does not 
reveal. He is not one posses- 
sing a closed fist. He is one 
who reveals everything, but He 
tells us that, if I tell you that 
this is the secret of reality, and 
you accept it, you will be 
accepting it on hearsay, because 
you have faith in me. 


I want you to tread the path 
and see for yourselves. The 
Buddhas teach the way, each 
individual will have to swelter 
at the task. So this realisation 
of the Supreme is a_ personal 
achievement. It is not a thing 
which can be gained for us 
by others. 


ETHICAL PATH 


So He insisted on the pursuit 


of the ethical path, by the 
human individual, by which 
we can attain Nirvana. 


The nature of it He refused to 
disclose, because if He disclosed 
it, we may be accepting on 
authority, and if we accept one 
thing on authority, there is no 
reason why we should not 
accept another thing on autho- 
rity. So He refused to depend 
on authority; decree or doctrine, 
is something which He refuses 
to indulge in. 


You find, therefore, that He 
was one who took His stand 
on personal experience, a rea- 
soned view of things, disclosed 
to Him the fact of change 
and also the reality of some- 
thing unchanging. 
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The possibility of the human 
individual rising to that reali- 
sation by the pursuit of the 
ethical path, ** The Middle Path’’ 
as He “called! at.” These’ jare 
fundamentals which nobody 
can question. 


Unfortunately, as all systems 
of religion, doctrines developed, 
differences arose, metaphysical 


subtleties, scholastic | contro- 
versies, bred to illwill, hatred, 
etc., and thus the original 


dynamic vigour, the purity of 
the teaching of the Buddha 
got lost in all sorts of | con- 
troversies. 


(in a broadcast talk from the 
All-India Radio Stattion, 
New Delhi) 


W orld today needs 
the Buddha 


Dhamma 
(Continued from page 6) 
Day will come 


Howsoever difficult of achieve- 
ment this ideal might look 
today, I am sure a day will 
come when the peace promised 
by it and the sure annihilation 
threatened by war would inevi- 
tably drive mankind to accept 
that ideal. 


There is a dim ray of hope 
visible on the horizon. Several 
countries are inclining towards 
Pancha Sila and some _ have 
already accepted it. The big 
powers, even if they are not 
contemplating today a complete 
ban on armament, are at least 
thinking of limiting it and 
talks are proceeding on_ this 
issue. 


When will the day dawn 
when they realise this truth and 
give an opportunity to all 
countries to utilize their power 
and resources not for destruc- 
tive purposes but in the 
interests of peace and happiness? 


(Speech. delivered in New 
Delhi on the occasion of the 
Buddha Jayanti Celebrations.) 


Book Reviews 


Thirty Years Work 
for Buddhism 


A Buddhist Students? Manual. 
Edited by Christmas Hum- 
phreys. The Buddhist Society, 
16, Gordon Square, London 
W. C, 1, 10 sh. 6d. 


This is a brief but illumi- 
nating history of the  begin- 
nings and the development of 
Buddhism in England. The 
work has been completed and 
published as a souvenir of the 
30th anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the Buddhist Society 
of England. 


The first name of the Bud- 
dhist Society was the Buddhist 
Lodge which was formed with 
Mr. Christmas Humphreys as 
Secretary on June 28, 1924, and 
continued to do propaganda 
for Buddhism despite the many 
obstacles it had to face from 
powerful, established agencies. 


A pamphlet written by G. 
Willoughby-Meade and _ pub- 
lished by the Catholic Truth 
Society under the title ‘“ Bud- 
dhism in Europe ”’, 
for instance, said: ‘‘ While 
Spiritualism is perhaps the 
most actively undermining 
force at present working against 
Christianity in English-speaking 
countries, it is becoming more 
difficult to ignore another and 


much more insidious foe, 
namely, Buddhism. ”’ The 
pamphlet concluded: ‘“ Our 


enemy, then, is Buddhism, the 
tenuous but tough and elastic 


Buddhism of the Western 
materialist ’’. 
However, the Society  con- 


tinued to do very useful work 
through publications, meetings 
and lectures. A host of well- 
known names connected with 
Buddhism in England and the 
work they did for the propa- 
gation of the Dhamma adorn 
the pages of the book. 


To mention a few, they are 


Mrs. Rhys Davids, R. J. 
Jackson, Miss Balls, J. F. 
McKechnie (the  Bhikkhu 


Silacara), F. Fletcher (the 
Lama Prajnananda) , Dr. 
Edward Greenly, Francis Payne, 
Prof. Rhys Davids, Ananda 
Metteya, J. E. Ellam, E. J. 
Mills, F., E.; Balls, A.C. 
March, Hon. Eric Collier, 
Miss A. M. Faulkner (who 
later became Mrs. Christmas 
Humphreys), A. H. Perkins, 
Charles Galloway, B.  L. 
Broughton, J. R. Pain, E.. J. 
Thomas, Dr. McGovern and 
Christmas Humphreys. 


Names from Ceylon, Burma 
and Thailand also find promi- 
nence in the publication. From 
Ceylon Sir D. B. Jayatilake, Dr. 
C. A. Hewavitarne, Dr. W. A. 
de Silva and the Anagarika 
Dharmapala are among those 
who have contributed their share 
to the propagation of Buddhism 
in England. 


The book also contains inter- 
esting anecdotes connected with 
these pioneers of Buddhism in 
Fngland, how they came to be 
interested in Buddhism and 
how they worked for its estab- 
lishment on a sound basis 
congenial to the particular 
needs of the United Kingdom. 


A bookshop with Buddhist 
books was opened at 14, Bury 
Street, near the British Museum. 
The books were placed in the 
window to attract enquirers. 
The shop with the bright 
yellow front, attracted Francis 
Payne as he came out of the 
British Museum. 


He entered the shop and 
demanded of J. R. Pain, whom 
he found in charge: “‘ Why are 
you bringing this superstition 
to England? ’”. Pain replied: 
“Don’t be in such a hurry-- 
read the books ’’. 


“Soon after, Francis Payne 
was himself giving lectures on 
the Dhamma and later played 
a valuable part in the develop- 
ment of Buddhism in England ”’, 
writes Mr. Humphreys. 


Mr. Humphreys also refers 
to the various Buddhist missions 
sent from the East to England. 

‘“ Burma gave us the first 
Buddhist Mission ’’, he writes, 
“and has supported the old 
Society and the Lodge. Ceylon 
sent the second Mission and 
has supported the British Maha 
Bodhi Society. China sent us 
the Venerable Tai Hsu, whose 


presence inspired a minor 
Buddhist renaissance in all 
European Buddhist societies. 
It has been left to Japan, 


through the visits of Dr. D. T. 
Suzuki, to arouse in us an 
appreciation of Zen”’. 


It is also interesting to note 
that Ceylon’s ~ Communist 
leader, Dr. S. A. Wickreme- 
singhe, was once a_ strong 
pioneer for Buddhism in 
England, for the Students 
Buddhist Association there was 
formed with Dr. Wickremesinghe 
as President, and meetings 
continued to be held monthly. 


After enumerating their acti- 
vities, ‘‘ What have we done in 
thirty years of work?’ asks 
Mr. Humphreys. 
answer,” he says, ‘‘ seems to_ be, 
more than will ever be known 
Baer The various Buddhist or- 
ganisations in the country have 
given many hundreds of lectures 
to a wide variety of audience. 


“ Thousands of magazines 
haye been sold to all classes of 
the community, and the steady 
sale of Buddhist books and 
pamphlets shows that our 
reading public is many times 
larger than will ever be seen 
in a lecture hall. In addition, 
private meetings have been held 
regularly by both societies for 
the study of Buddhism and 
the practice of meditation. 


“ The result of this manifold 
activity has been a_ slow 
diffusion of Buddhist principles, 
the existence of which is proved 
increasingly by a careful watch 
on all varieties of the public 
press.”’ 
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And. finally: “ Sadie 
being increasingly understc 
as a way of life complet 
distinct from the prevail 
theistic religions of which alc 
the West has general knc 
ledge, and the curiosity abi 
the Dhamma and what it I 
to offer the Western world 
rising rapidly. We_ exist 
satisfy it.”’. 
A. de S. 


CALL FOR BOOKS ON 
BUDDHISM 


THE Prime Minister of Isra 
Mr. Ben Gurion, has asked t 
Prime Minister of  Ceylc 
Mr. 8S. W. R. D. Bandaranail 
for books on Buddhism  fr¢ 
Ceylon which is regarded 1 
world over as the seat 
Theravada Buddhism. 


The Israeli Premier is 
keen student of Buddh 
Philosophy. 


Publications Received 


A Good Man, compiled 

Ashin U. Wandiya: Wh 
World Buddhist Mission: 
Monastery, Singapore. 


The Golden Lotus: , 
NGin 2.) oie. Golden 10; 
Press, 7011, Woolston Ro: 
Philadelphia, U. S. A, 


Vol 


Dharmodaya : Buddha Jaya 
Special Number (Nep 
language.) Printed and pi 
lished by Dharmodya_ Sab! 
4, Ramjidas Lane, Calcutta 


La Pensee Bouddhique; V 
5, No. 10—April 1956. Bulle 
of Les Amis du Bouddhisn 
62 bis, rue Lhomond, Paris. 


Tri Buddha: Buddha Jaya 
Number. Djakarta, Indones 


La Buddha Lumo: Budd 
Jayanti Number. Organ of t 
Esperanto Institute. 


“ BUDDHIST WISDOM for the West”: Buddh 
Jayanti Souvenir publication. ONLY ONE RUPEE 


from the Buddha Study Association, 
Bank Ltd., 43, South Hnd Road, London, 


England. 


C/o Barclay 
N.W. : 
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RELIGION WITHOUT THEOLOGICAL 
AFFILIATIONS 


[THE Buddha and his message has a great charm for modern man 
n his doubts and perplexities. This is why while traditional 
eligion has rightly or wrongly gone down in the estimation of 
ntellectual scepticism of our times, Buddhism has gone high up. 


This is a remarkable phenomenon and it can be accounted for, 
| believe, only by taking note of the rationalist and humanist 
ipproach of the Buddha to the problems of life. Whatever else 
nodern man might aspire after, rationalism cum humanism is his 
treat ideal. In this, the Buddha’s message will, I have reasons to 
selieve, be of immense help. 


Rightly or wrongly, our outlook to-day in all vital affairs of 
ife not excluding religion and morality is pragmatic. Notwith- 
standing the prevalent scepticism of the day, there is in us what 
in American philosopher calls * will to believe’. But with a 
rationalist frame of mind, we can afford to believe only what works 
in. life. 


Traditional religion lays emphasis on dogmatic faith. This 
is why it does not quite appeal to modern scientific temper. A 
recent critic of religion has gone the length of calling it ‘an 
illusion’. He finds its essence in an unreasoned submission to 
authority handed down from generation to generation without 
much thinking. 


The criticism is without doubt exaggerated but it is not 
altogether without force. Modern rationalism does not pretend to 
discard religion so far as it works in life but only in so far as it 
finds in blind faith the sheet-anchor of an inquiring mind. Re- 
markably enough, the Buddha has more than two millenniums 
before given such a pragmatic colour to religion. This accounts 
for his studied aloofness from metaphysical controversies and 
concentration on a pervasive and broad-based humanist philosophy 
of life. 


What the world needs, and perhaps badly needs, is_ not 
theories but practice and the Buddha has given us a code of 
practice which is scientific in its approach and widely humanist in 
its scope and application, in one word, quite consistent with all 
that is best in modern mind, with all that it treats as intrinsically 
valuable. 


In the light of modern needs, the Buddha’s emphasis on uni- 
versal love and amity, Ahimsa and Maitri as they are called, has 
assumed a new Significance. The traditional view is that they are 
indispensable for Nirvana or permanent cessation of miseries, the 
final goal of life according to Buddhism. 


Hope is being expressed, not perhaps altogether without reasons, 
that under an objective pressure, and not out of a mere _ respect 
for religious idealism, the gospel of Ahimsa will play a grate role 
in shapitng the destiny of man at no distant future. Viewed from 
a correci perspective, 
a world-sgnificance in an intense of the term. 


the Buddha’s message has assumed to-day. 


There is a demand for a religion without theological affiliations 
since the last century. Comte’s Religion of Humanity is a cons- 
picuous example. Feurbach, I think, substantially means much 
the same _ thing. 


Any way, attachment for human values and apathy for the 
supernatural, more especially for the miraculous, has become the 
bone of our bones and the flesh of our flesh. From this angle 
| should say, without meaning the slightest disrespect for 
other historic religions that Buddhism has a wide appeal to-day. 


In its pure form at least, Buddhism does not attach much 
importance to the supernatural and the miraculous. This is 
why the fundamental values of _ Buddhism retain their lustre to 
this day. 


The Buddha has laid perhaps the greatest possible emphasis 
onthe dignity of man and the importance of his personal effort. 
He says most unequivocally that spiritual perfection must be 
achieved by the sweat of one’s brow. It cannot be given but 
has to be earned. Judged in this light, the familiar Buddhist view 
that what we are now is the result of our past actions, the Law 
of Karma as it is generally called, is not a submission to an 
inexorable destiny but an intense recognition of human freedom 
and_ responsibility. 

Rightly viewed, the Buddha’s message gives us a fresh hope, 
a fresh vigour and a fresh sanction for making our collective life 
worth living here and now by well-planned action on an_ inter 
national basis. This is what Buddhism brought down to earth 
means and this is what, to my mind, the reign of Asoka the 
great, the brightest example perhaps of Buddhism applied in 
politics and govenment, stands for. 


The recognition of the dignity of man and the full value of 
his personal efforts has made the Buddha a democrat of democrats 
and a pioneer of a large-scale peaceful revolution in certain areas 
at least of the ancient world. 


A sense of intrinsic equality of man led Him to break the 
caste-barrier, to give equal status to women in His religious order 
and to address people in their own dialect, a view which has 
been the cause of a great upheaval. 


Above all, He was perhaps the first remarkable example in 
human history to recognise the value of collective, organised efforts 
and had been the founder of a religious organisation run on most 
democratic principles, so much so that He treated Himself as a 
member among members of that order without any the least claim 
to any special privileges. 


We must instal the Buddha’s message in our heart for our 
survival as a species and also for a_ better world and a better 
existence for which suffering humanity has been groaning for @8¢s 
and on which the sober and the saner humanity has laid a 
persistent emphasis throughout. 


GOVINDA CHANDRA DEV 


: 


Letters to the Editor 


TOWARDS WORLD 


PEACE 


By avoiding the labels of 
any School of Buddhism and by 
pushing forward the idea of 
World Buddhism, you are in 
the front rank of those who 
sincerely - believe that such a 
union, with such a power as the 
World Fellowship of Buddhists 
should bring, will eventually 
inspire all the thinkers to join, 
and this will be a great step 
forward towards World Peace. 


World Buddhism by means 
of a Worid Language has been 
the aim of ‘La Budhana Ligo 
Esperantista’’ (‘‘ The Buddhist 
League of Esperantists”’) for a 
long time. (over 30 years now), 
and our worthy president and 
a few faithful co-workers have 
done much to make known the 
Way, by means of our language, 
in our Official organ “La Budha 
Lumo ’’—(The Buddha Light). 


Now our president and éditor 
is in India. He started on his 
pilgrimage to the ‘sanctified 
places of the Buddha last autumn, 


and reached Buddhagaya, 
Sarnath and Benares early in 
May to take part in the 


Jayanti Celebrations. 


But, after a visit to the 
President of The Maha Bodhi 
Society of India, he eventually 
found he was needed to take 
care of and help forward the 
Ananda Vihara in Bombay, 
where he now feels much at 
home and hopes he may be 
allowed to stay until such time 
as he is needed more _ else- 
where. 


MARGARET E. BOWDEN 
(Upasika Sari ) 


AN ANNUAL PUBLICATION 


Berkeley Bussei *’, an 
annual publication of the 
Berkeley Young Buddhist 
Association, is now accepting 


articles for publication. Works 
of all forms in any phase of 
Buddhism are welcomed. 


In the past we have had 
articles from well-known 
authors and members of the 


local study class. Our contact 
outside of this area has been 
limited ; therefore, this year 
we are inviting all 
persons to contribute articles. 


We would like your help in 
contacting your acquaintances 
and other interested parties to 
contribute articles to the 
“ Berkeley Bussei’’. If in- 
terested persons are not yet 
familiar with the publication, 
please have them contact us 
and we will be happy to send 
them a copy of our last year’s 
issue. 


Manuscripts should be sent 


to “Berkeley (Busset “502121, 
Channing Way, Berkeley, 
California. All articles will be 


judged anonymously for publi- 
cation by a five-man editorial 
board. 
SUMI SHINODA 
(Associate Managing Editor, 
“Berkeley Bussei ”’) 


BUDDHIST MISSION TO 
INDIA 


The first Buddhist mission to 
India comprising 30 Maha 
Theras led by the Ven Tella- 
kumbure Pawarakitti Thera will 
leave Ceylon on November 8. 


The mission will spend six 
weeks in India and will cover all 
the important cities there. 


The Ven. Pawarakitti Thera of 
the Vidyodaya Pirivena said that 
the mission was established in 
1952. 


For the last four years they 
had done missionary work in 
Ceylon and would now leave 
for India, the home of Buddhism, 
where they hoped to preach the 


‘Buddha Dhamma to the people 


there. 


The delegation will ccmprise 
monks conversant with Indian 
languages, 


interested’ ~ 


WORLD B UDDHI 


(From a Correspondent) 


AS one of Germany’s contri- 
butions to Buddha Jayanti, a 
Buddhist Exhibition, called 
“ 2500 Years of Buddhism’’, 
was opened on May 13, in 
Frankenau (Hessia), a town in 
the middle of Western Germany: 


The exhibition is housed in a 
new hall, erected by the Asia 
Institute, founded by Mr. 
Walter Exner. The Institute 
has for its object to familiar- 
ize to the people of Germany 
the culture of Asia, and thus to 
serve the cause of international 
understanding and good-will. 


WORLD PEACE 


In recognition of these aims, 


the State of Hessia of the 
Federal German Republic, 
contributed 10,000 marks to 


the building costs of the Exhi- 
bition Hall. At the opening 
ceremony, a high official of the 
State of Hessia said that the 
Buddhist Exhibition would 
contribute to the consolidation 
of world peace. 


A speaker from the Indian 
Legation said that, in < the 
interest of international under- 
standing, the Buddha’s teaching 
was of great importance not 
only for its followers but for 
all nations of the world. 


ART . TREASURES 


The Buddhist Department of 
the Institute and the exhibition 
are in charge of a German 
Buddhist couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
Scharf. Mr. Exner, the sponsor 
of the Institute and the Exhi- 
bition, is a well-known art 
collector and art dealer who 
has one of the best and largest 
collections of Buddha images in 
Germany, if not on the conti- 
nent. 


Some of his art treasures 
form a valuable part of the 
exhibition, which, | however, 


is not exclusively devoted to 
Buddhist art, but serves also 
to introduce Buddhist teachings. 
In the first rooms, the Four 
Noble Truths, and in particular 
the Eightfold Path, are ex- 


’ suggested 
» Ministry’ 6f Cultural « Affair 
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plained ingeniously by pictures, 
diagrams, and artistically 
written sayings of the Master. 


The entrance room has sub- 
dued lighting concentrated upon 
a Japanese Buddha image of 
exquisite beauty. There the 
visitors who are conducted 
in groups, listen first to a ten 
minutes’ sound reel on the 
Buddha’s life and doctrine, and 
are thus well prepared to benefit 
by the exhibition. 


MANY VISITORS 


The exhibition attracted many 
visitors, among them groups of 
teachers and school children, 
societies and clubs, etc. It 
found wide and friendly publi- 
city in the press and radio, and 
was also shown in television. 


This response is indicative of 
the great and sympathetic 
interest for Buddhism, — in 
Germany. One of the news- 
paper reports, for instance, hac 
the heading “ Buddhism Serves 


International Understanding” 
and another article stated 
‘ An unprejudiced visito! 


meeting for the first time this 
Asian teaching of deliverance 
will be particularly. impressed 
by the deep tolerance, the 
loving-kindness, - the humani. 
tarian feeling, and the wisdon 
that emanates from nearly al 
these religious works of. art.’ 


The exhibition which. is oper 
daily, will. be shown — unti 
October. After that, it wil 
tour other towns in Germany 
Since exhibitions in the Hal 
will change yearly, it mayb 
that Ceylon’ 


gives its help in arranging © 
special exhibition on Ceylor 
with particular stress_— oo} 
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"HE SPIRIT OF FELLOWSHIP 


IS LACKING 


By The,.Ven. 


1 the world as a whole there 
enough money and material 
d there is no lack of intellect. 
sot something is lacking. 
hat is it? The answer is the 
irit of fellowship, 


The lack of the spirit is the 
ajor cause of war. Apart 
9m military conflicts there are 
any other conflicts, such as 
cial, political, economic and 
en religious. The chief 
use of nearly all of them is 
e lack of the spirit of 
llowship. 


In a conflict each side has its 
yn conceit, but to hide it, 
jth parties have their own 
cely-written labels, such as 
New World Order,’ ‘ Co- 
osperity in East Asia’, and 
Civilising the Backward 
2oples’. In almost every 
ynflict each side blames the 
ther, both parties claiming that 
iey are right. 


They use even the name of 
eligion to justify their actions. 
hey will try to persuade God 
o take their side, but they do 
ot seem to make any attempt 
9 be on God’s side. They 
laim that there is only one 
jod, but they forget that if 
rere is only one God there 
just be only one family of 
jen. They treat one another 
ot only as strangers, but as 
nemies. 


UNDERSTANDING 


Taking all nations as one 
vhole there is in the world 
oday sufficient wealth and 
bility of brain, and organisation 
o abolish poverty, unemploy- 
ment, hardship and cruelty of 
any kind from all countries. 
It is possible for all men to do 
what work is necessary, if only 
they would learn to understand 
cach other better by drawing 
closer. Zhe world possesses all 
the wealth that it needs, and no 
one need be pcor in a single 


(Burma) 


country if it were only realised 
by the various countries that 
they are all one family. 


The discovery of power 
and energy could be of great 
service to humanity if all the 
scientific workers were united 
in the fellowship of the common 
wealth of science. The poets 
and artists of all countries 
could inspire men to noble 
conduct if only they would 
come together. A powerful 
spiritual influence, helping all 
men to make the world a 
happier place, could be given 
by every religion, if all the 
various religions were to act 
together as members of one 
family. 


MATERIALISM 


Since the end of the first 
world war there have been 
many organisations called 
‘international’, Many authors 
have written on this subject of 
internationalism. Idealistic 
workers, hoping for a_ better 
future, have started many 
international movements. 


We had the League of 
Nations, founded in 1920, but 
they have failed to maintain 
peace. Why ? Because most of 
them have dealt with mere 
external and material adjust- 
ments. Too much attention 
has been paid to the material, 
and too little to the spiritual 
side of life. 


Now the second world war, 
which is unparallel in history 
for destruction, has just ended. 
The world is still in a state of 
chaos. There is no peace or 
happiness. Again idealistic 
workers, lecturers and writers 
produce books and have re- 
started international organ- 
isations such as U. N. O, 


Do you think they will be 
successful in maintaining peace ? 
You can predict whether they 


U.. Thittila 


will be successful or not. 
They will be successful if the 
leaders and workers can carry 
through their plans in a spirit 
of world fellowship. Otherwise 
they can never be successful. 
There will be another war — 
more wars—even worse than 
the last. 


The peace which we all 
desire, peace in our hearts and 
in our minds, peace between 
neighbours and peace among 
nations, is not a miracle to be 
performed. It can only come 
about as the result of a re- 
construction of thought, feeling 
and actions by means of the 
spirit of fellowship, and is the 
duty of all mankind. 


In attempting to discover a 
form of appeal on which to 
base morality, Buddhism does 
not appeal to any external 
authority, such as a Deity, but 
to the natural desire of the 
human heart. We know that 
certain actions, such as selfish- 
ness, violence and laziness tend 
to disorganise society and to 
cause unhappiness fo its 
members. A man will try to 
avoid injuring others if he sees 
clearly that his interests are 
bound up with those of others. 


MISERY 
Buddhism teaches that 
misery and suffering are not 


the result of the wrath of God 
or Gods, but are the conse- 
quences of man’s ignorance of 
his own nature and of _his 
surroundings. The chief defect 
of our economic system is the 
existence of useless luxury on 
one side and  umnecessary 
burdens on the other. 


The problem is to devise 
some scheme of production and 
distribution which will make 
human life less burdened on the 
one side and less full of useless 
luxury on the other. By this 
I do not mean the socialism 
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that takes, but I do mean the 
socialism that gives. The 
socialism of love which it 
would only be possible to 
establish by the proclamation 
and realisation of World 
Fellowship. 


The real spirit of fellowship 
which is lacking in the world 
today can be promoted through 
religion. . Religion is ‘an edu- 
cation of the heart with a view 
to refining our nature and 
elevating us in the scale of 
human beings. Religion is not 
merely theory, but practice. 
The heart, like the body, be- 
comes healthy and strong by 
practical exercise. No doctrine 
merely held in the mind as an 
intellectual belief has any 
driving force. No doctrine is 
of any value unless and until 
it is applied. 


MORAL LIFE 


The Buddha said: “A 
beautiful thought or word, 
which is not followed by a 


corresponding action, is like 
a bright flower that will bear 
no fruit.”” Practice of the moral 
life is the very core and essence 
of religion. It is action and 
not speculation ; it is practice 
and not theory that counts in 
life. 


The will to do, followed by 
the doing, is the actual virtue. 
The will does not count much 
unless it is fulfilled, To put 
one’s high ideas and concepts 
into practice is religion in the 
best sense. Religion is not 
confined to any one country or 
to any particular nation or race. 
It is universal. It is not 
nationalism which, in other 
words, is merely another form 
of caste system, founded on a 
wider basis. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP 


The world has found | itself 
as one body ; yet the fact of 
physical unity. and economic 
inter-dependence, though of 
very great value, is not. by 
itself sufficient to create a 
united family. For this we 
require a human-consciousness 
of community, a sense of 
personal inter-relationship 
among men, the spirit of world 
fellowship, 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Notes of the Month 


Burma to be Buddhist 
State ? 


U Nu, former Prime Minister 
of Burma and President of the 
Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom 
League of Burma, is reported to 
have said in Rangoon that he 
is considering whether it would 
be feasible to declare Burma a 
Buddhist State. 


A simple proclamation that 
Burma _ will henceforth be 
recognised as a Buddhist State 
is What he has in mind. 


The Burmese Constitution 
recognises Buddhism as_ the 
religion of the majority of the 
citizens of the Union of Burma, 
but does not go so far as to 
declare the Union a Buddhist 
State. 


PANCHA SILA 


The Vice-President of India 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, told a 
gathering of sadhus at Vrinda- 
ban, India, that if they wanted 
to attain emancipation through 
spiritual means, by by-passing 
the ethical aspects, they would 
go nowhere. 


He told the sadhus that 
they should follow in their life 
the basic principles of the 
Buddha’s Pancha Sila — absence 
of .greed, non-violence, truth, 
Brahmachariya and abhorrence 
of intoxication. Only then 
could they achieve spiritual 
tranquility. 


Calling for a rehabilitation of 
the spiritual values, the Vice- 
President said that they had to 
bring about a new outlook, and 
religion should not merely be on 
our lips but in our hearts. If 
religion were only an outer gloss, 
they would be misled by it and 
then it would become a disease. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 
The Sangharaja of Laos, Ven 


Phra Boun Than, and party will 
arrive in Ceylon in December 


as official guests of the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon to participate in 
the Buddha Jayanti celebrations 
at Kurunegala. 


The Sangharaja will be 
accompanied by three monks 
and an official of the Ministry 
of Religious Affairs of Laos. 
The Sangharaja will be the first 
of the Sangharajas invited by 
the Lanka Bauddha Manda 
laya —the Ceylon Buddhist 
Council —to Ceylon for the 
Jayanti celebrations. 


Burma’s Prime Minister, U 
Ba Swe, and the former Prime 
Minister, U Nu, will also arrive 
in Ceylon in December for the 
Jayanti celebrations. 


AT MAHTYANGANA 


Mahiyangana in Central 
Ceylon, the most ancient Bud- 
dhist shrine in the world, was 
the scene of the Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations in Ceylon 
Jast month, on the Full Moon 
day. 


The Prime Minister, Mr. S. 
W. R. D. Bandaranaike, per- 
formed the principal ceremony 
by placing a golden casket 
containing Buddha relics in the 
enshrining ceremony of the age- 
old Mahiyangana stupa which 
is under construction. 


The reconstruction of the 
stupa at a cost of over 
Rs. 2,000,000 was started about 
three years ago by the Mahi- 
yangana Committee. It is being 
done in three stages. 


Under the new restoration 
schemes sponsored by _ the 
Lanka Bauddha Mandalaya, 


the Government has promised a 
donation of Rs. 1,000,000 for 
the rectoration of Mahiyangana. 


At the ceremony the Prime 
Minister said that this occasion 
was a very important one for 
the Buddha Sasana, the country 


|| 
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and the nation. The Buddha 
visited Ceylon four times, and 
one of these was to Mahi- 
yangana to settle a dispute that 
had arisen between two ruling 
factors. 


AT RAJAGAHA 


The Buddha Jayanti  cele- 
brations will be held at Rajagaha, 
India, from December 1 to 8. 


A celebrations Committee 
has been appointed and it is 
making all the arrangements 
to have the celebrations on a 
grand scale. The Committee 
proposes to open a free kitchen 
for foreign visitors who are 
expected to attend the 
celebrations. 


BUDDHA GAYA TEMPLE 


The Prime Minister of Thai- 
land, Marshal Pibul Songgram, 
has appointed a special committee 
to be in charge of the cons- 
truction of a Buddhist temple 
planned to be built by Thailand 
in Buddha Gaya. 


The committee, headed by 
Luang Burakam Kovid, former 
Director of the Public Works 
Department, will shortly arrive 
in India. Marshal Songgram will 
lay the foundation stone for 
the temple this month during 
his proposed official visit to 
India. 


INSECTS ATTACK BODHI 


The sacred Bodhi Tree at 
Buddha Gaya has just survived 
a severe attack by insects, 
according to an official report. 


The parasites had infested up 
to about 60 per cent. of the 
tree’s twigs, on each twig being 
found as many as 13 to 15 
bugs. A large number of 
black ants crawling along the 
branches had aggravated the 
position. 


The insects were first observed 
three or four months ago as 
the leaves of the tree turned pale 
yellow and began dropping off 
and the tree itself wore an 
alarmingly withered look. 


The entomologist of the Bihar 
Government from the Sabour 


Agricultural College | 
summoned and he was a 
reduce the intensity o| 
attack with an __ insejj 


pumped by a power spra? 


c 


The parasite has now} 
controlled and the leaves| 
stopped falling. 

| 


BO SAPLING FOR KA 


Kandy has now the u 
honour of being in possi 
of a sapling from the or 
sacred Bodhi Tree at Bi 
Gaya. 


Lady Wijeyeratne, wil 
Sir Edwin Wijeyeratne, Ce 
High Commissioner in 
brought the sapling hersel 
planted it ceremoniously « 
Dalada Maligawa premis 
Kandy. 


PESHAWAR EXHIBIT 


An exhibition of Buddh 
was held at Peshawar Mi 
commencing from Sept 
28 in connection  witl 
international campaign 
museums in that region. 


Peshawar also celebrate 
Buddha Jayanti year. 


ANCIENT VIHARA 


The ruins of an. 4a 
vihara, believed to be 
2,000 years old, have bee 
covered in a village abc 
miles from Trincomalee. 
village is now a predomi 
Muslim village. 


The ruins have been 
on an eleyated area ext 
about half an acre. Sc: 
all over the area are | 
stone pillars and a statue 
Buddha measuring abot 
feet in height. 


Two rock caves hav 
been found, which in 
that this place must hay 
a place of meditation. 


RANGOON Y. M. E 


U. Ba _ Than, © Vice-P1 
of the Young Men’s Bi 
Association of Ra 
assured Calcutta Bu 
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HE age-old cultural ties that 
1e leading followers of Gau- 
ima Buddha once effected 
etween India and China are at 
ist showing signs of revival. 


This is evident from the 
\witation that the Chinese 
uddhist Association has extend- 
9 eleven Buddhist monk- 
cholars to pay a visit to China 
¢ see for themselves the state 
1 which Buddhism exists there 
nd to find ways and means to 
s-forge the unaging cultural 
elations that political factors 
ominating the last few 
enturies sought to obliterate. 


THE SELECTION 


The selection of the team 
as been wisely done and both 
's leadership and representative 
haracter are broadbased. Dele- 
‘ates are eleven in number and 
2present countries like India, 
teylon, Vietnam, Nepal, Laos, 
‘tambodia and Thailand. 


The leader of the party is 
hadanta Ananda Kausalyayana 
ho is in charge of the Buddha 
7ihara at Kalimpong. A well- 
‘nown Hindi writer himself, 
adanta Kausalyayana is the 
eligious adviser to the Dhar- 
odaya Sabha of Nepal and 
, member of the Hindi Sahitya 
sammelan, Allahabad. 


Its Deputy Leader is Bhikku 
inaratna Mahathera of the 
iMaha Bodhi Society of India 
nd Pali examiner of the 
‘alcutta. University. One of 
members is Bhikku Jagadish 
ashyapa, Director of the 
alanda Pali Institute, Bihar. 
e is the general editor of the 
ynagari Tripitaka and Pali 
i of Bihar University. 


The Secretary of the party is 

hikku Thich Minch Chau, a 
Vietnamese Buddhist scholar of 
he Nalanda Pali Institute where 
je is engaged in research work 
jbn Buddhist philosophy and 
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BUDDHIST SCHOLARS’ 
MISSION TO CHINA 


(From a Correspondent) 


comparative studies of the same 
from Pali, Chinese and Sanskrit 
sources. 


HAPPY OPPORTUNITY 


On the eve of his departure 
for China, Bhadanta Ananda 
Kausalyayana, the leader 
of the party said they 
were pleased in having the 
invitation from their Chinese 
colleagues which would give 
them an opportunity to 
establish and renew their bonds 
of goodwill with their brethren 
in the Republic of new China. 


 eaiac ty PPD Pr OPI IOI Ie 


Mass Conversion to 
Buddhism 


Dr. B. R. Ambed‘ar, M.P., 
Indian Constitution, will be converted to Buddhism at 
Nagpur on October, 14, states a message from New Delhi 


monks will take place in the morning and in the evening. 
Dr. Ambedkar will address a public meeting. 


The Venerable Chandramani Maha Thera of Burma 
who is now in India, will officiate at the mass conversion 
of people to Buddhism on that day. 


Dr. Ambedkar, 


will head the converts. Dr. 
and President of the Buddhist Society of India. 


The Society has asked those who wish to seek con- 
version, to wear “clean white garments”’ on that day. 


LOI LO EO DO PO POLO IO OT Oe 


“Ties of cultural and religious 
relationship so strongly main- 
tained by our ancestors such as 
Kumarjiva, Bodhidharma and 
Paramatha on this side and by 
Fa Hein, Hsuan Tsang and I 
Tsing on the ‘Chinese side had 
been loosened for want of 
regular means of intercourse and 
communication in recent days 


Scheduled Caste 


The ceremony which will be conducted by Buddhist 
fo} 
* 


of colonialism,’’ he added. 


This delegation of Buddhist 


monks from Asian 

they would 
of China after 
flying in a Chinese plane from 
Rangoon, would with pleasure 
remember the impression which 
recorded by the first 
Chinese traveller to India, Fa 


Hien. 


seven 


countries, when 


touch the soil 


Was 


When he reached the Maha- 
parinirvana spot of the Buddha 


one of the authors of — the 


PR LAIR LAO TPO TOG POLIS OLN Ip IOS SF 


Federation 
Ambedkar 


leader, 
is also founder 


KPO Oe 


on both sides of the road 
leading to the spot, records Fa 
Hien, stood the people and 
they respectfully enquired of 
him as to what country he 
was from ? When told that he 
was from China they all ex- 
pressed, adds, Fa Hien, their 
surprise and showed him their 
hospitality, 


BO SAPLINGS 


The delegation is carrying with 
it half a dozen Bodhi saplings, 
for plantation at places to be 
selected by their Chinese friends. 


“The saplings we are carrying 
to new China will, we hope, 
prove a strong source of in- 
Spiration to both the great 
countries —India and China,” 
Bhadanta Ananda Kausalyayana 
said at Dum Dum. airport, 
Calcutta, on thé eve of his 
departure for Rangoon en route 
to Peking. 


Bhadanta Kausalyayana and 
Bhikkhu Jinaratna carried with 
them six saplings of the sacred 
Bodhi tree at Buddha Gaya and 
30 models of Lord Buddha 
from Sarnath for presentation 
to the Chinese Buddhist Society, 
at whose invitation the dele- 
gation will visit China for five 
weeks, 


At the Dharmarajika Vihara 
of the Mahabodhi Society, 
Calcutta, a pleasant and simple 
function was held to bid fare- 
well to the members of the 
delegation. 


Addressing the gathering, 
Mr. Saila Kumar Mukherji, 
Speaker, West Bengal Assembly, 
said “While politicians, 
economists and scientists are 
trying to establish material 
contacts between India and 
China, let them revive and 
strengthen special __ relations 
between the two countries and 
play the role of Kumarajiva 
and Kashyapa Matanga of the 
present day.” 


BODHI SAPLING TO BE 
PLANTED 


A sapling of the Bodhi Tree 
under which the Buddha attain- 
ed Enlightenment will be planted 
at Sankisas. 


The sapling will be planted on 
the Ashwin Purnima day, Oct. 
17, and will be taken there by 
Bhikku Sangharatha, joint sec- 
retary, Indian Mahabodi Society 
accompanied by Bhikkhu . Dhar- 
ma Rakshit, editor, Dhartm- 
doot, organ of the society. 
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WORLD SEMINAR 


OF BUDDHISM 


U Nu of Burma, Prince Nor- 
dom Sihanouk of Cambodia 
and Mr Dudley Senanayake, a 
former Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
are among the 100 foreign 
delegates who have accepted 
the invitation to the interna- 
tional seminar on Buddhism to 
be held in Delhi in the last 
week of @etober, according to a 
message from New Delhi 


Ceylon’s Prime Minister Mr. 
S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike has 
informed the organizing com- 
mittee that although he has 
previous engagements he will 
try to attend at least some 
meetings of the seminar. 


There will be a number of 
distinguished ~ women among 
the foreign delegates, including 
Mrs. Aung Sang from Burma 


and Rani Chuni Dorji of 
Bhutan. 
Eminent Buddhist scholars 


from China, North and South 
Viet Nam, Thailand, Malaya, 


Sikkim, Nepal, East Pakistan, 
West Germany, Poland, the 
U. K. the U.S.S.R and the 


U.S.A. have also aceepted the 
invitation. 


Six Scholars 


China will be represented by 
six prominent Buddhist scholars 
headed by Mr. Si Jao Chia- 
tso. Invitations have also been 
sent to the Dalai Lama and 
the Panchen Lama, but in 
view of their response to an 
earlier invitation, their partici- 
pation in the seminar is con- 
sidered unlikely. No. formal 
reply has, however, been received 
from them yet. 


Nay ; 

Beginning on Oeteber 26, the 
seminar, which is being  or- 
ganized in co-operation with 
U.N.ESS..C.O., will last four days. 
During this period, the work 
of the month-long U.N.E.S.C.O., 
conference will remain suspended, 


Among the subjects for discus- 
sion at the seminar will be 
«the contribution of Buddhism 


to arts, letters and philosophy ” 


and the “message of the 
Buddha ” 
On the last day of the 


seminar, a public meeting will 
be held at the Ramlila Grounds, 
where some of the leading 
delegates will speak. 


Afterwards they will leave for 
a tour of Buddhist centres and 
return to Delhi in time for 
the inauguration of the inter- 
national exhibition of Buddhist 
art by the President on 
November 10. 


BUDDHIST REVIVAL 


IN INDIA 
THE impressive role of the 
Ven. Angarika Dharmapala, 


the founder of the Mahabodhi 
Society of India, in reviving 
Buddhism in India was recalled 
by different speakers on the 
occasion of his 92nd _ birthday 
celebrations in Calcutta. 
Justice P. B. Sarker presided. 


He said that it was the acti- 
vities of the late Ven. Dharma- 
pala to revive Buddhism as a 
living force in the country of 
its birth that made the people 
of India once again fully 
conscious of the great heritage 
of Buddhism. 


The essentially democratic 
nature of Buddhism, he said, 
was reflected in choice of 
different provincial dialects by 
Emperor Asoka for his inscrip- 
tions instead of literary Sans- 
krit. 

HIGH TITLES 


The democratic influence of 
Buddhism on the mighty Bud- 
dhist Emperors like Asoka 
and Samudragupta, were borne 
by the disregard shown by them 
to high titles ; Emperor Asoka 
was described in numerous 
Buddhist literature and inscrip- 
tions simply as “ priyadarshana’’. 


Mr. Hemendra Prasad 
Ghosh speaking on the occasion 
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proposed that the Calcutta 
Corporation should rename 
Kalitola Street or any other 
suitable street after the great 
Buddhist missionary. 


Other 
Mr. 


included 
Dr. 


speakers 
Keshab Gupta, 


Kalidas Nag 
Sitaram. 


and Mr. K. 


Representatives of different 
countries including Burma, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, China offered 
garlands to the portrait of 
the Ven. Dharmapala. 


‘Buddhism 


Was Never 


driven out of India’ 


At a public meeting convened by 
the Hindu-Buddhist Brotherhood 
Association of Ceylon in 
Colombo, Mr. S. K. Mukherjee, 
Speaker of the West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, addressed 


the gathering on the subject of : 


significance of 2,500 Mahapari- 
nirvana of the Buddha. 


Mr. Mukherjee laid much 
emphasis on the teaching of 
the Buddha in the context of 
the world situation at present. 


He quoted from Swami Vive- 
kananda, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Rabindranath Tagore to refute 
the distorted historical belief that 
Buddhism was driven out of 
India. 


He said that on the contrary, 
like so many faiths which had 
during several centuries past been 
assimiated in the Indian culture 
and Hindu religious doctrines 
of unity amidst diversity, Bud- 
dhism had found an honourable 
place in the structure of Hindu 
society and religion. 


Jayanthi in India 


Mr Mukherjee added _ that 
India was celebrating on a State 
level the 2,500 Mahaparinirvana 
in all parts of India, 


She had invited Buddhists 
from all Buddhist countries of 
Asia to visit the holy places 
associated with the Buddha’s 
life and teachings: so as to re- 
establish and strengthen the age- 
old ties which existed between 
those countries and re-establish 


in the world the universal 
message of the right attitude to 
life which recognised no barriers 
of caste, creed and colour  be- 
tween man and man. 


It was the Buddha’s teaching 
of Pancha Sila that was now 
being extended to international 
spheres for peaceful  co-exist- 
ence, Mr. Mukherjee said. 


CHINA’S BUDDHA JAYANT! 
GIFT 


The Chinese representative tc 
the 2,500th Buddha Jayant 
celebrations in New Delhi next 
month is to present to the 
Goverment of India 200 volume: 
of Hiuen Tsiang’s translatior 
of the Sanskrit Mahayana 
texts. 


The volumes, are meant fot 
the Nava-Nalanda Mahaviharé 
where research in Buddhalog' 
is being done under a group 
of international scholars ir 
Pali and Sanskrit. 


MONUMENT FOR COLOMB( 
PORT 


Colombo Port Commissione 
Mr. M.Chandrasoma has aske 
Government sanction to erect | 
Buddhist Column in the Por 
of Colombo as» part an 
parcel of the Port Developmen 
Works to serve as a permanen 
landmark and also to commemo 
rate the completion of the Bud: 
dha Jayanti year. 

The suggestion was made tc 
the Port Commissioner by _ the 
Colombo Port Commission 
Buddhist Society. ' 
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lotes of the 
~ Month 


nued from page +) 


a recent visit to Calcutta 
the future the Rangoon 

would work in closer 
ation with the Calcutta 
and strive to make the 
tion a powerful  inter- 
ul organisation. 


a Than said that Burma 

great respect for the 
f the Buddha, India, and 
is proud of being a 
st because a Buddhist 
a good man. 


DHA ROLE IN FILM 


| Gopal, famous Indian 
whose Indian _ ballet 
ny had been taking part 
Edinburgh Festival, has 
asked 10 appear as the 
a in a film. 


Michael Balcon of Ealing 
s has asked Ram Gopal 
nsider playing the role 
new film to ensure that 
will be no offence to 
us feeling. 


Michael, it is stated, has 
ed the approval of Bud- 
societies all over the 
to make the film. Ram 
has been studying the 
but has not yet indicated 
er he would accept the 


The material has been written 
by Christopher Isherwood under 
the title ‘The Wayward Life” 


It concentrates mainly on the 
earlier years of the Buddha’s 
life as Prince Siddhartha. 


The Spirit of 


Fellowship. is 


Lacking 


(Continued from page 3) 


To have the spirit of fellow- 
ship, we must realise the one- 
ness of the world and _ under- 
stand that we are one family. 
If we harm any person, we 
shall be paid back in the same 
coin, because all life is unity, 
like the water in a_ pond. 
When we throw a stone into a 
pond, the resultant movement 
reaches to the edge, because the 
water in the pond is one. 


Around the spot where the 
stone hits the surface, a number | 
of rings arise. They grow 
wider and wider until they dash 
against the edge of the pond, 
and then the water moves back 
till it reaches the stone which 
has disturbed it. It the same 
way, the effects of our actions 
come back to us, and if our 
actions are good we shall have 
good effects, _—likewise bad 
actions will produce bad effects. 


Life is a mighty wheel of 
perpetual motion. This wheel 
contains within it numberless 


small wheels, corresponding to 
the lives of individual men, 
each of which has a pattern 
of its own. The great wheel 
and the smaller wheels, the 
whole world and individual men, 
are intimately and indissolubly 
linked. The whole human 
family is so: closely knit together 
that every -unit is dependent 
upon all others for its growth 
and development. 


DAILY DUTIES 


To bring out the goodness in 
us, each one of us has to tryto 
reproduce in his own wheel of 
life that pattern which is in 
harmony with the pattern on 
the great universal wheel. For 
all the wheels to revolve in 
harmony, the highest good in 
each must be developed.. This 
is possible by the performance 
of daily duties with kindness, 
courtesy and truthfulness. 


The ideal that is placed 
before us is that of mutual 
seryice and practical brother- 


hood. In all our thoughts, 
emotions, Our words and our 
deeds, we act and react upon each 
other. In a very real sense each 


our 


i 
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All contributions intended for 
addressed to— 


WORLD BUDDHISM 


Monthly Journal of the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists, published in Colombo, Ceylon 


The Editor, 

“ World Buddhism ”, 
10, 28th Lane, 
Colombo 7, Ceylon. 


All other matters should be addressed to— 


The Manager, 
“World Buddhism ”, 
10, 28th Lane, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 


publication 


should he 


a 


one of. us is. responsible for the 
whole community. Men, being 
in need of each other, should 


learn to love each other and 
bear each other’s burden. 
Mutual service is a perpetual 


call on humanity, for -we are 
bound alike by the bonds of 
humanity. 


Science proves. that the funda- 
mental structure of the human 
mind is uniform in. all races. 
What differences there are, are 
due to historical circumstances 
and — stages of development. 
Without recognition of the 
oneness of the world of today 


in all its aspects, spiritual as 
well as social, © economic as 
well as political, there will 


never be peace. 

_ The spirit of world followship 
is the only logical basis of all 
true and high civilisation, and 
real world peace. 


BUDDHIST ART EXHIBI- 
TION IN PESHAWAR 
Mr. M. H. Zuberi, Com- 

missioner. Peshawar Division, said 
that the museums enshrined and 
enlivened the dead past and 
were a great help in appreciat- 
ing the past heritage. 


In this connection he referred 
to the discoveries of Mohenjo- 
daro and MHarrapa and _ said 
that these finds had completely 
changed the interpretation of 
history. 


Mr. Zuberi was speaking at 
the inaugural ceremony of the 
International Campaign for 
Museums and Buddha Jayanti 
Week at the Peshawar museum. 

The function was attended, 
among others, by Mr. T.B. Jayah, 
High Commissioner for Ceylon 
in Pakistan, Dr Raziuddin 
Siddiqi, Vice Chancellor of 
the Peshawar University, and 
the UK Deputy High Com- 
missioner in Peshawar. 

Later Mr, Zuberi performed 
the opening ceremony of the 
Buddhist Arts * Exhibition at 
the Museum - 

Mr. T. B. Jayah referred to 
the rich treasure of the Gandara 
alt of Peshawar valley and 
disclosed that Ceylon Govern- 
ment proposed to send a good- 
will mission to West Pakistan 
to study these invaluable relics 
of an old civilisation. 


Book Reviews 
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Addition to Western 
Buddhist Literature 


THE WAYFARER, an inter- 
pretation of the Dhammapady, 
by Wesley La _ Violette: 
printed by De Vorss & Co., 
516 West Ninth St, Los 
Angeles 15, California, U.S.A. 


This is a charming addition 


to the unprecedented output 
of Western literature on 
Buddhism. 


The author is a distinguished 
American composer and conduc- 
tor among whose most recent 
compositions are the opera 
entitled ‘ The Enlightened 
One ”’ (1954) and the Choral 
Symphony, “The Song of the 
Angels ” (1952), for both of 
which he wrote the text as well. 


He is a philosopher, poet: 
author and teacher who counts 
as pupils mumerous_ students 
from many of the States of the 
union and from foreign lands. 
And indeed one has only to 
handle the present book to 
see what a testament of beauty 
of book production it is as 
designed by John M. Hiss, Jr. 


The author claims for the 
text no more than that of a 
modern yersion, on the plea 
that a transcription with free 
interpretations and additions 
was made at the request of 
wayfaring friends in the Far 
East. In that self-effacing 
presentation, he has succeeded 
very well. 


No need arises, therefore, to 
comment on the accuracy to 
the Pali. The English-speaking 
reader, who is moved by the 
music of Wesley La Violett, 
can surely find the original 
without trouble. 


D. Ty. 
SCHOLARLY WORK ON 
BUDDHISM 


“History of Buddhism in 
Ceylon’ By Dr. W. Rahula — 
(M. D. Gunasena and Co,, 
Colombo), Price Rs. 15/- 


NOT for many years has there 
been a work of such outstanding 
scholarship on the history of 
Buddhism in Ceylon as Dr. W. 
Rahula’s sound and systematic 
treatment of this subject. 


He has confined himself to the 
Anuradhapura period ( 3rd Cen- 
tury B.C.—10th century A.C. ) 
owing to the impracticability of 
covering in one volume the whole 
period from the beginning to the 
present day, and has brought an 
obviously trained mind to bear 
on the vast material he has 
handled with such discriminating 
skill. 

MAIN SOURCES 

The main sources on which 
the work is based are seven: 
Pali Scriptures, Asokan Edicts, 
Ceylon inscriptions, Pali Chro- 
nicles. Pali Commentaries, folk 
tales and miscelleneous works in 
Pali and Sinhalese. 


Beginning with the Indian 
background to the story of 
Buddhism in Ceylon, the author 
discusses the events that led up 
to its adoption as the State reli- 
gion in Lanka, and describes 
its chequered course in that 
subsequent period of its develop- 
ment. 


Then comes a detailed account 
of the main structural  fea- 
tures of the monastery, the key- 
stone of Buddhist culture and 
its development through the 
centuries in the context of the 
social and economic background, 
followed by a review of its 
routine activities. 

After dwelling on the austerity, 
simplicity, detachment and mo- 
ral discipline of the monks as 
revealed by the ancient records, 
and explaining the evolution of 
the escetic ideal, Dr, Rahula 
devotes one chapter to arahants 


in Ceylon, referring _ inci- 
dentally, to the ill-defined and 
loose notions of arahantship 


that prevailed from very early 
times. 
M. R. 
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World: Banana 


Congress 


THE Government of Nepal is 
taking steps to complete the 
work of renovation of Lord 
Buddha’s birthplace in Lumbini 
before the fourth world Bud- 
dhist congress begins in 
Kathmandu next month. 


The Government is sending 
a commission to Lumbini to 
inspect the progress of work. 
The commission composed of 
Government officials and 
Buddhist monks will report to 
Government on the progress of 
work and the prospects of its 
being completed in time. 


ROAD TO LUMBINI 

The Dharmodaya Sabha, 
Nepal’s Buddhist organization, 
recently represented to King 
Mahendra and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Tanka Prasad, to 
speed up the work. The 


closing session of the Congress 
is scheduled to be held in 
Lumbini. ; 


Meanwhile the four-mile road 
between Lumbini and India’s 
last railhead Nawagarh has been 


completed with the help of the ~ 


Government of India. 


The Government of Nepal is 
inviting the Prime Ministers of 
India, Burma, Ceylon, China, 
and Laos, India’s Vice-President 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, the King 
of Cambodia and the King of 
Thailand and the Dalai and 
Panchen Lamas of Tibet for 
the fourth congress of the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Mr. Kushak Bakula, Deputy 
Minister for Ladakh Affairs, in 
the Jammu and = Kashmir 
Government has accepted an 
invitation to attend the fourth 
Congress. Rev, Amritanand of 
the Nepal Dharmodaya Sabha 
announced, 


He said the Chief Secretary 
of Sikkim State would also 
attend the congress. 


Rev. Amritanand added that 
so far the Sabha had received 
notice of resolutions for the 


forthcoming congress. 
Pakistan and Japan. T 
he said, had since been 
warded to Ceylon. 


BUDDHA JAYANTI 
REVIEW 


SPONSORED by the \N 
Bodhi Society of India 
Ceylon, a Buddha Ja 
Review to commemorate 
2500th Buddha Jayanti is t 
published. 


This information was 
by Jinaratna Thero, . 
Secretary of the Society 
Managing Editor of its mos 
journal on the eve of 
departure for China. 


The entire sale proceed 
the Review are to be don 
towards. the Maha B 
Orphanage Building Func 


The Review has the sup 


of all Buddhist organisat 
throughout the world. 


Publications ) Recei 


Buddha Rasmi ; Ss 
No. 13 : Published by 
Asoka Dharmadhuta Sangan 
61, Training School R 
Colombo. 


The Maha Bodhi: 2: 
Anniversary Year: July, | 
Maha Bodhi Society, Calc 


Ekrihardo 
Esparanto 


Al  Budhis 
Edition of 
Glimpse of Buddhism 
by | Dr. its +4. Soni... Vi 
Institute of Buddhist Cu 
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BUDDHISM ON THE MARCH 


By G. P. Malalasekera 


(President of the World Fellowship of Buddhists) 


‘THESE words are being written on the eve 

of the Fourth Conference of the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists, which is also known 
as the Fourth World Buddhist Conference 
because Buddhists from all over the world, 
both from organisations that are affiliated to 
the W. F. B., and others as well have been 
invited as participants, as delegates or as 
observers. 

The first World Budd- 
hist Conference was held 
in Kandy, Ceylon, in 
May, 1950 with the 
inauguration of the W. 
F, B. Since then we have 
had biennial Confe- 
rence in Tokyo in 1952 
and. in Rangoon in 1954. 
And now we meet in 
Napal, at the invitation 
of His Majesty the King 
and the people of that 
picturesque and_ hospi- 
table land. 

These Conferences are 
not isolated events but 
steps forward on a conti- 
nuing road, each step 
making a definite adva- 
nce. When the Buddhists 
of 29 countries met in 
Kandy, many of them 
hardly knew of the 
existence of others or of 
the exact position of 
Buddhism in various la- 
nds! Most of them were 
surprised to learn, for instance, that there were 
23 million Buddhists in Viet-Nam, that the 
Sangharaja of Cambodia (whose gracious 
presence at the Conference was a great source 
of inspiration), was the chief Prelate of a 
country 99.9 per cent of whose population 
was Buddhist or that the Venerable Rosen 
Takashina, head of the Soto Zen Sect, who 
led the deputation from Japan, had under 
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his jurisdiction 13,000 temples with 8 million 
worshippers. 


VIHARAS IN PAKISTAN 


We learnt for the first time that after the 
partition of India, the Government of Pakis- 
tan had given land for the erection of Buddhi- 
st Viharas and promised money for Buddhist 
activities. From Mongo- 
lia, the Ven. Sang Po 
brought news of the 
tragedy that had over- 
taken Buddhism _ there. 
while the delegates from 
Hawaii told us of the 
great strides made by the 
Buddhist “Churches” in 
that lovely land. 

It was in Japan that 
we got exciting accounts 
of the rapidly-increasing 
movement of the Buddh- 
ist Churches in U.S A. 
and the progress made in 
South America in spite 
of great-handicaps. The 
1954 Sessions held in 
the great Hall built for 
the historic Chattha 
Sangayana or Sixth 
Recital of the Sacred 
Texts, impressed the 
delegates from all over 
the world with the extre- 
me purity of the Budd- 
hists of Burma and the 
profound influence Buddhism exercised on 
the daily life of the people. 

But, apart from their educational value, 
the most fruitful result of these Conferences 
had been the mutual understanding and trust 
they have promoted among the participants. 
There has grown up a feeling of unity and 
solidarity such as had never existed before. 
The Buddhists of Mahayana and Theravada 


are no longer strangers to each other. There 
have been goodwill missions, pilgrimages and 
cultural missions going from one Buddhist 
land to another, all cementing the feelings of 
cordiality and friendship initiated by W. F. 
B. Conferences. 


AT THE BEGINNING 


But, we are yet only at the beginning of 
the great modern march of Buddhism, in the 
new age that has dawned upon the world. I 
have just been reading an account of the 
second Assembly of the World Council of 
Christian Churches, held in Evanston, Illi- 
nois, U. S. A., in August 1954. Apart from 
the great inspiration it provides and the vast 
amount of valuable materials embodied in 
the numerous reports of its sub-committees, 
it contains some interesting details regarding 
the organisation of this historic Assembly. 

Here are a few items; The budget of the 
Assembly was 385,000 dollars, the general 
office staff numbered 75, apart from smaller 
staff group engaged in various assignments, 
numbering some 350 workers. An interna- 
tional group of 75 stewards and an American 
group of 50 aides volunteered to help dele- 
gates and visitors or solve various personal 
problems. It took eight tons of mimeogra- 
phing paper to put out the reports and other 
documents distributed to delegates and to 
others. Approximately 300 typewriters, 12 
mimeographs, three modern collecting mach- 
ines and ‘‘a mountain of other office equip- 
ment’’ were used in the various offices. 

Twenty buses and 24 cars, lent by the 
Ford Corporation, were used by delegates 
and staff to get from place to place. A 40- 
line telephone, board was set up for specific 
use of the Assembly and, in addition, 70 
pay phones hooked for 400 reporters and 
news agencies, Western Union installed 16 
teletype machines for swift transmission of 
news from the Assembly to the outside world. 
There were 54 public relations, publicity, 
broadcasting and photography experts, and 
a group of 40 linguists functioning as 
translators. 


STAGGERING 


Staggering, one might say. Yes, and it 
represents only what happened during the 
sessions of the Assembly. The Assembly 
was the result of not less than 25 years of 
planning and six years of intense activity in 
many centres of the world. A great deal of 
study and preparation preceded the Sessions. 
The Central Committee and the Executive 
Committee entrusted with the work of plan- 
ning and preparation met together many 
times in places as far removed as England 


and India, the U. S.A. and Switzerland. A 
large full-time staff of competent men and 
women worked out details. 

I mention these things because they have 
a lesson for us.. That we cannot afford such 
things should not make us pessimistic. We 
must remember that we have to make up 500 
years of leeway due to neglect and subjection. 
But this leeway is being made up rapidly. A 
few months ago, when IJ was in San Francisco 
I saw nearing completion a Buddhist centre 
which, if it had been done in the usual way, 
would have cost one million dollars. But 
all the manual work has been done by the 
small Chinese Buddhist community there. 

Men and women of all walks of life did 
the work either in their leisure-time or in_ the 
night, from early dinner almost till dawn. 
Some of them made special studies of the 
various problems involved in the construc- 
tional work and became specialists and exper- 
ts therein. The costly building materials 
were supplied by voluntary donors who were 
filled with admiration of the devotion and 
enthusiasm of the community. Many of 
these donors are not Buddhists, some of them 
have themselves joined in the night-shifts. 
We described this great project in Our issue 
of August 1952. 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


The work at San Francisco is not an 
isolated instance. I have seen many such 
things being done in various parts of the 
Buddhist world and I am filled with hope 
for the future. When in 1950 in the Hall of 
the Sacred Tooth Relic in Kandy, where the 
kings of Ceylon were crowned, and in 1952 in 
Hiroshima, under the half-destroyed dome 
of the Town Hall which stands a silent wit- 
ness to the devastation of the atom-bomb and 
in 1954 under the shadow of Shwe Dagon, 
its gold pinnacle glimmering in the sun, we 
dedicated ourselves to the promotion of the 
Buddha Sasana, ours was not an empty, for- 
mal one, but the expression of a profound 
determination to Co our duty by our religion 
which for 25 centuries has conferred blessings 
to many millions of human beings. We 
have during the last six years carried out 
our promise to the best of our ability. 

And now once again when we gather in 
our numbers in the land hallowed to us as 
the birth-place of the Enlightened One, we 
shall be able to report further progress of the 
march of Buddhism and renew our dedication 
to the Sacred cause. The news from eyery- 
where regarding the expansion of the Sasana 
is heartening. Let our watchword, then, be 
the injunction of the Buddha: 

Ma nivatta, abhikkama! Do not turn 
back but walk on! 


HE final sessions 
of the Nepal 
Conference will be 
eld in’ Lumbini 
Park, the delegates 
Triving at the site 
tself on November 
20th that is, a day 
previous. 

Lumbiniis a name 
which needs no intro- 
duction to any Budd 
hist. Queen Maha- 
maya was journeying 
to Devadaha, the 

ome of her parents 
Memorial Pillar at Lumbini where, according to 
custom, she should 
have her baby. The pangs came upon 
her all too soon and the Queen retired with 
her attendants in haste to a Sala wood. Here 
was born the baby Siddharta. 

Lumbini became a place of veneration 
for Buddhists. It is mentioned by the Bud- 
dha Himself as one of the four special places 
which those who would remember Him may 
visit. 

Unforgettable Event 


In the third century from the Passing 
Away of the Buddha, the Emperor Asoka 
himself came to Lumbini on pilgrimage. He 
was moved, no doubt, as a Buddhist devotee 
would, when he visited a place with the 
hallowed memories of an unforgettable event. 

In order that the future generations may 
derive the same serene joy as he himself 
experienced, he commanded the setting up of 
a memorial pillar, duly engraved with a 
legend recalling the great event in world 
history which occurred there. In vicarious 
gratitude, asi if it were, he made the village 
of Lumbini free of taxes. 

That restless Chinese Buddhist monk. 
Hiouen Tsiang (Yuwan Chang), whose piety 
brought Him kom his compatriots the pleas- 
ing nickname of “Tripitaka” also came to 
Lumbini and saw the pillar nearly as long after 
Asoka as we ourselves are from “Tripitaka.” 
Hiouen Tsiang’s description of the pular was 
found to be accurate by the archaeologists 
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Where the Buddha was born 


From a Correspondent 


when they, in their turn, came across the 
memorial at the turn of the last century. 


Close to a Mound 


From Dr. E. Hultzsch, the learned epi- 
graphist of the Archaeological survey of India 
who edited and translated Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions, we learn that in December. 1896, Dr. 
Cuhrer found the pillar about 13 miles south- 
cast of the Nigali Sagar hills in the then 
Nepalese Tarai. The site is close to a mound 
of ruins near the top of which was a shrine 
to the goddess Rummindei. This mound is 
close On the north of another mound which 
itself marked the site of an ancient settlement. 

The pillar is of hard yellow sandstone and 
bears the mark which, as Hiouen Tsiang has 
described, was caused by lightning. The 
coloumn is broken off in the middle and is 
now a stump of about 21 feet: the crack is 
sull visible coming down to middle height. 

He noted that a stone horse had capped 
the pillar and, as may be seen from the trans- 
lation, it seems to have been mentioned in 
Asoka’s inscription. 

The River of Oil which the Chinese monk 
mentioned is called  Tilar-nadi (Oilman’s 
River). 

A most interesting piece of ancient sculp- 
ture is preserved in the temple of the goddess 
Rummindei. It represents the Birth of Prince 
Siddharta. 


The Text 


“When King Devanampiya Piyadar- 
sin had been anointed twenty years, he 
came himself and worshipped (this spot), 
because the Buddha Sakyamuni was born 
here. 


(He) both caused to be made a Stone 
bearing a horse (2) and caused a stone 
pillar to be set up, (in order to Show) that 
that the Blessed One was born here. 


“(He) made the village of Lumbini 

Sree of taxes, and paying (only) an eight 

shares (of the produce),” 

The Divyavadana mentions that Asoka 
spent 100,000 gold pieces at Lumbini-vana. 
It adds too that the Emperor exempted the 
village from the payment of taxes. 


THE TWO LEADERS OF THE TIBETANS 


he! 


THE DALAI LAMA AND THE PANCHEN. LAMA 


THE Dalai (All-Embracing) Lama who is the 
temporal ruler of Tibet, or Bo as the 
Tibetans themselves call their land, is believed 
by them to be a reincarnation of their patron 
deity, Chen-regi or Avalokitesvara. 
This Bodhisattva abjured Nirvana until 
all living beings shall have reached this goal. 


The present Dalai Lama who is the fourteenth - 


of the line was born on June 6, 1935, in the 
district of Amdo in the Chinese province of 
Chinghal. 

One who knew him more closely than 
most people described him as an extraordi- 
narily intelligent young man with a depth of 
spirituality within him, a very spark of 
divinity which cannot be ignored. He was 
duly brought up into his responsibilities from 
his childhood. It did not take him very long 
to master them and acquire skill in religious 
disputation with learned lamas, or initiate 
the policies of state. 


HOLD HIM IN AWE 


The Tibetans hold him in awe and regard 
such as no other people ever show to the head 
of any other religion. 

Dalai Lamas are immured in their tender 
years in the Potala, that wonder of architecture 
which is Lhasa’s most prominent site. Here 
they are instructed in the teachings of the 
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Buddha and the arts of government until they 
give evidence of their aptitude for the weighty 
tasks which lie ahead of them, before an 
assembly of the most learned and experienced 
of Lamas. rw 


THE PANCHEN LAMA 


The counterpart of the Dalai Lama in 
certain matters, but of higher religious status 
in the opinion of Tibetans, is the Panchen 
Lama, or, as the people call him, O-pa-me, 
the incarnation of Amitabha. This present 
“Living Buddha” is two years younger than 
Tibet’s temporal head. 

The first Panchen Lama was only the 
teacher of the fifth Dalai Lama who, out of 
gratitude, declared him to be an Incarna- 
tion and given him the great monastery of 
Trashilhiinps with its enormous benefices. All 
spceqans are legally entitled to them to this 

ay. 


Tibet is the spiritual mother of all Bud- 
dhist peoples in the Himalayan area, Nepal, 
Sikkhim, Bhutan, Ladak, etc., as well as of 
Inner and Outer Mongolia, that is to say 
towards the north and east and west of this 
little-known Asian vastness. The two high 
Lamas are veritable god-heads to thousands 
upon thousands. 


Below: His Majesty King Mahendra of Nepal and Her Majesty the Queen viewing the relics of the 
Arahant Moggaliputta Tissa when they visited Sanchi recently. Their Majesties will open 
the 4th Conference of the World Fellowship of Buddhists at Kathmandu, Nepal. 


The Light thal nevet faites 
= 


The Sun shone on a far away morning, 
while the forest murmured its hymn 
of prasise to light, 
and the hills, veiled in vapour, 
dimly glimmered like earth's dream 
in purple. 
The king sat alone in the coconut grove, 
his eyes drowned in a vision, 
his heart exultant with the rapturous hope 
__ for spreading its chant of adoration 
~ along the unending path of time: 
_ “Let Buddha be my refuge.” 


His words. found utterance 
in a deathless speech of delight, 
in an ecstasy of forms. 
The island took it upon her heart, 
~ her hill raised it to the sky. 
Age after age the morning sun daily illumined 
_. its great meaning. 
While:the harvest was sown and reaped 
in the near-by fields by the stream,— 
While Life, with its chequered light, 
Li idbead pictured shadows on its epochs 
of changing screen— 
the prayer, once uttered in the quiet green 
of ancient morning, 
‘ever rose in the midst of the hide-and-seek 
of tumultuous time: 
~ “Let Buddha be my refuge.” 
The King , at the end of his days, 
as in the shadow of a nameless night 
_among tl the numberless, unremembered 
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leaving his salutation in an imperishable 
rhythm of stones 

which ever cries: 

“Let Buddha be my refuge” 


Generations of pilgrims came 

on the quest of an immortal voice for 
their worship; 

and this sculptured hymn, in a grand 
symphony of gestures, 

took up their lowly names and 
uttered for them, 

“Let Buddha bé my refuge.” 


The spirit of those words has been 

muffled in mist 

in this mocking age of unbelief, 

and the curious crowds gather here 

to gloat in the gluttony of an 
irreverent sight, 

Man to-day has no peace,— 

his heart-arid with pride, 

he clamours for an ever-increasing speed 
in a fury of chase 

for objects that ceaselessly run but never 
reach a meaning: 

and now is the time when he must come 

groping at last to the sacred silence 

which stands still in the midst of surging 
centuries of noise, 

till he feels assured, 

that in an immeasurable Love 

dwells the final meaning of Freedom 

whose prayer is: 

“Let Buddha be my refuge.” 
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BOOK REVIEW 


VIEWS ON BUDDHISM FROM 
VARIOUS LANDS 


THE PATH OF THE BUDDHA, 
edited by Kenneth W. Morgan. 
Published by the Ronald Press Co., 
New York, 1956. 5, dollars. 


“The Path of the Buddha” is not a con- 
troversial book. We see here before us 
greatly varying views from distant lands 
on the teaching of the Buddha, as under- 
stood and practised by each. From the centre 
the Path has streched in many directions and 
each has absorbed much of the environment 
and character of the lands and the time 
through which it passed. 

There is no animosity among the writers, 
no upholding of each one’s view as the only 
correct interpretation, and that makes this 
book attractive and interesting reading. 
There is, besides, much scope for compara- 
tive study even from the few pages which was 
all that could have been allotted to the many 
doctrines of the diverse schools and sects. 

The chapters will certainly serve as an 
incentive for deeper study, towards which the 
bibliography is a useful guide. The first 
chapter opens with an account of the histori- 
cal life and the personality of the Buddha, and 
one is stuck over and over again by the note 
of rationality and of naturalness pervading 
these opening pages. Here we get a fair 
view of the origin and expansion of 
Buddhism. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


Of particular interest is the section 
on comparative religion, where Buddhism is 
shown as a teaching discarding blind accep- 
tance of authority and belief in a Creator- 
God, rejecting the spiritual efficacy of rituals 
and the division into a hierarchy of castes, 
opposing self-mortification and the practce 
of austerities, truly a challenge to the tradi- 
tional faiths. 

A brief but comprehensive account of 
the history of Buddhism in the many lands 
where it is practised concluded this interesting 
chapter. In the second chapter, the Princi- 
ples of Theraveda Buddhism are clearly 
outlined and convincingly represented a very 
fine presentation of the law of karma is given 
(p. 93) and the doctrine of rebirth is made 
acceptable with clear answers to the three 
“‘vital’’ questions. Whence come we? Why 
are we here? Whither are we going? (p.98) 


A difficult and highly controversial point 
however, the problem of free will and deter- 
minisms, has not been solved satisfactorily. 
“A certain amount of free will” is neither 
here nor there (p.91). Willis either free or 
not free, is the alternative: one cannot be 
partially free. A better solution, more in the 
Buddha’s spirit, would be to say: there is no 
will to be either free or not free; for will is a 
mental factor which does not exist, but which 
arises in dependence on certain conditions. 


MORE NEEDED ABOUT NIRVANA 


One would also have wished to read a little. 
more about Nibbana (p. 111.) than the few 
lines of etymological dissertation. After all, the 
West is (rightly or wrongly) trained fora pur- 
pose, and one would like to know a littie 
more about the goal before starting on one’s 
journey. 

The third chapter gives more in detail 
the influence of Buddhism in Theravada 
countries. In the beginning of this secton 
dealing first with Ceylon a slip occurs (p.115) 
when Kandy is mentioned as the first and 
last resting place of the Relic of the Tooth, 
whereas the Relic was originally (309-310 A. 
C.) brought to Anuradhapura, and reached 
Kandy only after eleven centuries, shifting 
together with the Royal Court from Capital 
to Capital with succeeding dynasties. 

This slip is repeated later on (p. 131) 
when it is said that the Tooth Relic has been 
at Kandy in Ceylon for over fifteen cen- 
turies whereas actually the relic was trans- 
ferred to Kandy only during the Portuguese 
occupation of the coastal zones of Ceylon in 
XVI century A.C. 

Very interesting detailed tit-bits are 
found in the sections dealing with Images. and 
Shrines, Ceremonies and Festivals. Non- 
buddhist customs in various countries are 
outlined, but it is pointed out that the attain- 
ment of the ultimate goal can come only by 
following the Eightfold Path which culmi- 
nates in meditation. 

Meditation is shown to be of two kinds: 
leading to tranquillity (samatha) and to in- 
sight (Vipassana). The first one is not self- 
sufficient but serves as a useful preparation 
for the second kind which is Buddhist medi- 
tation in the real sense. A full analysis 
is given and concludes this final chapter on 
Theravada Buddhism. 


The fourth chapter, dealing with the 
development of Mahayana beliefs, opens 
with the thesis that the truth of interdepen- 
dent causation, which is the Buddha’s way to 
deliverance from suffering, must lie’ in the 
principle of negation of the very existence of 
things that are transient and void. 

Nagarjuna, the great exponent of the 
Madhyamika School parapharased the theory 
of dependent origination by means of the 
eightfold negation which is the fundamental 
characteristic of this doctrine. The absolute 
truth denotes nothing other than the 
voidness by nature of all things caused inter- 
dependently; but the Buddha admitted the 
nominal existence of all things from the 
practical standpoint of interdependent ori- 
gination. 

The delicate development from Nagar- 
juna’s nominalism to the Vijnanavada or 
Yogacara of Asanga and Vasubandhu in the 
IVth century A.C. for whom the world of 
interdependent causation becomes one actual 
existance and the absolute reality, is clearly 
explained to the reader without abstruse 
terminology. 

It is this actual existence of the world of 
inter-dependent causation which is called 
fundamental consciousness. ‘‘the existence of 
non-existence,” by the Vijnanavada school, 
because of the affirmation of the real aspect 
of the negation of the defilement, which 
transforms consciousness into intelligence. 


WEAK EXPRESSION 


“Intelligence’’ here is certainly too weak 
an expression for this state, although its use 
is warranted by etymological derivation; ‘‘in- 
sight”” would appear more suitable, for it is 
hardly through “‘intelligence” that the nega- 
tive absolute could be comprehended as 
revealing itself in the empirical world. This 
is the perfect wisdom (prajna paramita), 
the awakening whereto cannot arise without 
universal compassion. 

-A further development, Tantric Buddhi- 
sm, describes the Void as a positive, substan- 
tial existence. Their methods of esoteric 
realisation are more sensual than intellectual, 
under the influence of Sakti worship in Hin- 


duism. The author, however, does not go © 


into any detail to make their section of inte- 
rest to the casual reader. A _ short reference 
to the various types of Bodhisattva concludes 
this section, written with much authority. 

_ The fifth chapter deals with Buddhism in 
China and Korea, tracing the origin of its 
appearance in those countries along the 
“silk routes” of the West. Mahayana with 
its Bodhisattva - ideal of salvation for all, 
having a stronger missionary element, obvi- 
ously succeeded better than Theravada. The 
author explains this also through the greater 


facility to conversion through ritual’ rather 
than doctrine, which was at. the disposal of 
Mahayana missionaries, together with the 
growing fashion of Taoist ‘studies opposing 
the fetters of Confucian propriety. 

A rather lengthy exposition of the 
various sects, their origin and: their specific 
doctrine shows how Indian Buddhism was 
transformed into a philosophy and religion 
in keeping with Chinese ideas: Even the 
monastic: discipline specifically designed for 
the Chinese clergy has supplanted the Indian 
regulations; and from a doctrinal aspect it is 
the teaching of re-incarnation which is accep- 
ted as the most significant. 


GREATEST ATTRACTION 


Buddhism in Tibet (chapter 6) will no 
doubt remain the greatest attraction in this 
book for the general reader. The mixed 
character of Buddhism in Tibet is explained 
as finding its origin from royal “protection” 
in the VIII century A.C., when it was decreed 
that in monastic discipline the conservative 
system of the Sarvastivadins (Hinayana) 
should be followed, in philosophy the Maha- 
yana systems of Madhyamika and Yoga- 
cara, and in meditative practices the doc- 
trines of Tantrism. 

Of particular interest are the sections on 
the Dalai Lama and the incarnate Lamas and 
monks. 

The chapter on Buddhism in Japan is 
more a study of the history, development, 
and doctrine in that. country according to 
the various sects, some of which are non- 
existent. The Shingon Sect is considered to 
be the highest form of religion, because all 
other sects taught doctrines suitable to each 
form of life while Shingon alone teaches the 
absolutely true doctrine of the Dharmakaya. 
This sect is said to have 12,000 temples and 
more than 3,000,000 followers. Shin strongly 
emphasizes instruction through sermons and 
lectures. 

Zen Buddhism on the other hand, which 
has today over 6,750,000 followers, has self- 
enlightenment as the object by means of medi- 
tative discipline. The Sutras are not taken 
as final authority, as they are nothing more 
than a finger pointing at the moon. Zen 
has never accepted the concept of incarna- 
tions, and there is a much closer contact with 
Taoist thought. 


UNITY AND DIVERSITY 


A final chapter deals with the unity and 
diversity in Buddhism. The points of diver- 
sity seem sometimes to obscure the amount 
of unity in the two main schools, of which 
Theravada has maintained a high degree of 
unity in teachings and practices while great 
diversity has grown up in Mahayana. 


But from the earliest times one of the 
most outstanding characteristics of all schools 
and sects of Buddhism has been the spirit of 
tolerance, without any record of persecution 
or religious war, 

Another point in which all monastic 
sects in Buddhism seem to harmonise is the 
fact that the community has never been orga- 
nised around a central authority. Agreement 
as to the doctrines to be held has always been 
reached by discussion within the Community, 
obviously due to the very nature of Buddhism 
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with appeals to reason rather than rely on 
faith. 

This unity in diversity is clearly demons- 
trated in <his book itself -here the editor 
Kenneth W. Morgan has. brought together in 
such an interesting and harmonious whole, 
the authors and teachings of many lands: and 
peoples of one third of the world. We'should 
like to see more books like this published> by 
the collaboration of men who believe in what 
they describe. 
H. G. A. van ZEYST 
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Grace Constant 


Lounsbery 


(Note by Editor: Jt is with great pleasure that we publish the follow- 
» ing tribute sent by a friend of Miss Lounsbery, President of ‘‘Les 
Amis du Bouddhisme.” For over half a century now she has laboured 
unceasingly and successfully in the cause of Buddhism. Her name is 
honoured in many lands in more than one continent. 
lang . to. serve the Sasana.) 


Miss Grace Constant Lounsbery is desc- 
ended from an English family which gave 
two Presidents tothe United States of 
America. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Bryn Mwar, she studied medicine 
at the. celebrated Johns Hopkins Medical 
College. But she refused to do vivisection, 
and so did not obtain the Doctor’s Diploma. 

Highly gifted for literature, she published, 
when still very young, several collections of 
poems, and then directed her attention to the 


theatre. The greatest French and English 


actors were the interpreters of her plays 
staged in Paris, London and New York. 

The 1954 war interrupted the production 
of her adaptation for the theatre of Oscar 
Wilde’s famous novel “The Picture of Dorian 
Gray.” Miss Lounsbery then came to France 
to look after the wounded inthe war, and 
offered to the army to establish at her own 
expense a hospital with 50 beds, of which she 
became the Director and the Chief Nurse. 

From 1954 to 1956 she spent all her 
energy, wealth and knowledge to look after 
and cure the seriously wounded. She looked 
after the patient so kindly and carefully and 
her hospital became so popular that many 
wounded persons asked to be admitted to 
her hospital as a favour. 


~ QUESTION OF SUFFERING 


It was at that time that she decided to 
resolve the question of suffering which pre- 


sented itself so strongly always before her 
eyes. Then she met the Master of the Law, 


Tai-Hsu, the great Chinese Buddhist monk, 
who went to Europe to establish a Buddhist 
ge which was not realized. A pro- 
foun spiritual link was established between 
that great Master and Miss Lounsbery, and 
she received the Buddhist precepts from him. 
After he went to China, she informed him of 
her desire to establish a society for Buddhist 
tudies in France where at that time the pub- 
lic hardly knew anything about true Buddhim. 
With tegen of the Ven. Bhikkhus from 
Ceylon who ad been sent to London by the 
a SM GRA Y 4 


May she live 


Maha Bodhi Society—among whom were the 
Ven. Ananda Kausalyayana and Ven. Dr. 
Mahathera P. Vajiranana — she organized 
lectures, a free library and summer courses 
for the study of the Dhamma. She has visi- 
ted three times Ceylon, Burma and India. 

Having consulted eminent masters of 
meditation in Ceylon and Burma, she wrote 
a book on Buddhist Meditation according to 
the traditions of the Theravada, and thou- 
sands of copies of this book both in English 
and French have been sold all over the 
world. 


PAVED THE WAY 


She has truly paved the way for Buddhi- 
sm in France, and “La Pensee Bouddhique”’ 
(The Buddhist Thought), journal of the Amis 
du Bouddhism, of which she is the founder- 
President, is now known throughout the 
world. Several translations of Buddhist texts 
have been published, the latest being the first 
ten discourses of the Majjhimanikaya trans- 
lated into French by one of the members of 
the Society, M. Jean Bertrand-Bocande, un- 
der the direction and supervision of the Ven. 
Dr. W. Rahula. 

Miss Lounsbery has had the honour of 
being elected Vice-President of the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists at the request of Dr. 
Malalasekera, and she is also Vice-President 
of the Buddhist Vihara Society in London as 
she desired to havea vihara and the pre- 
sence of the Sangha in London. 


In order to recognize and reward her ser- 
vices in the hospitals and her loyalty to 
France, the Government of France has awar- 
ded to Miss G. Constant Lounstery the 
Cross of Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur, 
which is the highest distinction that France 
can offer to those whom she wants to honour 
and thank. 

It was a spontaneous expression of gra- 
titude and faithful affection which, with such 
courtesy and nobleness, only the people of 
France could express. 
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BUDDHIST COUNTRIES IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
AND WORLD BUDDHISM (IN CHINESE) 


By W. Pachow 
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he inauguration at Kandy, six years ago of 
the World Fellowship of Buddhists with 
a resolution defining as its object the deter- 
mination to “‘strive so that the benign spirit 
of Buddhism may persuade the entire world, 
inspiring and influencing its people and 
Governments to lead the Buddhist way of 
Life’ marked the beginning of a series of 
similar world gatherings directed to this lofty 
purpose. 

Two years later came the Tokyo con- 
ference to be followed in 1954 by the Buddhist 
congress in Rangoon. 

The eyes of the Buddhist world are now 
turned towards Nepal, where king Mahendra 
himself has personally finalised plans for the 
Fourth World Buddhist Congress to be held 
in his Himalayan Kingdom in the middle of 
this month. 

There is a peculiar fitness in the decision 
to hold the conference there this Jayanti 
year. As the home of Sakyamuni, the founder 
of Buddhism, Nepal occupies a unique posi- 
tion among the Buddhist countries of the 
world, and has been since the birth of the 
Buddha, a source of great spiritual inspiration 
through the ages and a propagator of the 
faith. 


HISTORY MADE 

To go back to that memorable afternoon 
on May, 25th 1950, when history was made 
in the Hall of Drummers of the Dalada Mali- 
gava, Kandy. Here, for probably the: first 
time in the long history of the religion, 
Buddhist delegates from 27 countries, clerical 
and lay, men and women, foregathered and 
ceremonially inaugurated the World Fellow- 
ship of Buddhists. fhe formal act of inaugu- 
ration was the adoption of a resolution in the 
following terms, moved by Mr. C. B. Nugawe- 
la, Diyawadena Nilame the custodian of the 
Sacred Tooth Relic: ‘““We who constitute this 
gathering of Buddhists from many countries 
and numerous organisations from all parts of 
the world, assembled in this. venerated shrine 
of the Holy Temple of the Tooth of Kandy, 
once capital of Lanka’s Buddhist Kings, 
today pledge ourselves and those whom we 


represent to make our utmost endeavour to - 


observe and practise the teachings of the 
Buddha that we may be radiant examples of 
the living Faith, to foster Unity, Solidarity 
and Brotherhood amongst Buddhists every- 
where, to strive with all our might and main 
to make known the sublime Doctrine of the 
Lord Buddha so that its benign spirit of ser- 
vice and sacrifice may pervade the entire 
world, inspiring and influencing the peoples 
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\and all climes, 
harmony amongst men and lappiicss 08, es 
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Some of the delegates at the first confere 


of the earth and their Governments ‘to ads 
the Buddhist Way of Life, which is for all ages 
that there may be peace and 


beings. 

“To achieve this aim, we neeoieee 
that the World Fellowship of Baad 
founded, and the heads of delegations f 
present be empowered to implement | 
pescmutiee. and. bring it into. pee ee 
effect.” a 


HOW IT WAS BORN | 


Dr. G.P. Malalasekera deserib 
how the idea of a World Fellowship was t 
in their minds. In 1947 the Ceylon Bud 
Congress planning the celebration of the 
2500th anniversary of Buddhism proposed as ~ 


a preliminary step that an effort be made) to ~ . 


bring the Buddhists of the world together n=; 
unity and solidarity. Accordingly, the com- - 
mittee of the Congress issued invitations, not ~ 


without some trepidation, to end pe 
=F 


whose addresses could be found to se 
sentations to that meeting. — 
Inspired. by a common ideal and nf 
ced by a common aim, the promotion ‘of Hen 
Buddha Dhamma, they had gathered there 7 
discuss how, as Buddhists, they ‘could Par) 
in unison, harmony and co-oper to. es 
bring the blessings of Buddhism u a the 
lives of others. It was the responsibili y of 
Buddhists who formed one-fifth Be ys (0) a 
population. ~ 
In the course © of his speech — imme 


+e 
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‘athmandu 


nedra 


Buddhists held in Colombo, Ceylon. 


after his election as President of the Fellow- 
ship, Dr. Malalasekera said that the first 
conference of the World Fellowship of Bud- 
dhists had exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of its promoters. The unexpected 
response received from every part of the 
world was an unmistakable sign that Buddhi- 
sts everywhere were alive to their responsi- 
bilities. 

“The time is most opportune for a great 
forward movement in Buddhism,” Dr. 
Malalasekera went on. “There are thousands 
everywhere prepared to listen to the message 
of the Buddha and adopt the Buddhist way 
of life.” 

“Buddhism is once more on the march,” 
said Dr. Malalasekera in conclusion, ‘‘and we 
who are gathered here are the torch-bearers 
of that great advance.” 


IN TOKYO 


. The scene then shifts to Tokyo... On 
September, 25th 1952, fourteen thousand 
Japanese flocked to the ancient Sujaki Hong- 
anji shrine for the opening of the Second 
World Buddhist Conference. 

- It was Prince Mikasa, the Emperor’s 
brother, recently the State guest of the 
Ceylon Government for the Buddha Jayanti 
celebrations, who welcomed the 149 delegates 
gathered from nineteen countries for a 
historic occasion. 

- A Buddha relic taken from Ceylon by 
the President of the World Buddhist Fellow- 
ship, Dr. Malalasekera, was housed in the 
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temple during the five-day conference. In his 
inaugural address Dr. Malalasekera said the 
world today was divided into power blocs, 
throwing mankind intoa state of . fear and 
hysteria. The way to world peace, he added, 
was not to be secured by the mere abandon- 
ment of arms. It could only be brought about 
by reform of the spirit, and only religion 
could achieve this. 

Resolutions were passed stressing the 
need to establish world peace on the basis of 
Buddhist principles, suggesting measures to 
promote greater co-operation among Buddhi- 
sts and urging all delegates to exert themsel- 
ves to secure the establishment of more 
Buddhist schools and more Buddhist courses 
in universities. 

So ended a memorable conference held 
to synchronise with the 1400th anniversary 
of the introduction of Buddhism into Japan, 
which dates back to the year 552, when the 
king of Kudara presented the Japanese 
Emperor with an image of the Buddha. 


IN RANGOON 

Two years after the Tokyo conference 
came the World Fellowship of Buddhist 
Conference in Rangoon. It was held on 
December 3, 1954, at the historic Pasana 
Guha or rock cave, in the presence of dele- 
gates from 23 countries, and was declared 
open by Dr. Ba U, President of the Union of 
Burma. The Maha Sanghanayaka of the 
Rangoon Sangayana, Abhidaja Maha Ratt- 
haguru Baddhanta Revata, took the chair. 

Bearded monks from Latvia in yellow 
robes struck a solemn and impressive note at 
the start of the proceedings when they held 
the audience spellbound with a Buddhist 
hymn, chanted as if in a Christian mass. 

In a striking extempore speech Dr. 
Malalasekera emphasized the position of 
special responsibility occupied by the Bud- 
dhists of Asia, in a world in which Europe 
had ceased to be the centre of events or of 
culture. 

The Rangoon conference called upon 
Buddhists to take steps “‘to educate Buddhist 
children in a Buddhist atmosphere to enable 
them to lead the Buddhist Way of Life and 
play this part in the promotion of world 
peace and happiness among mankind.” 

It also approved a proposal for the 
establishment of an International Buddhist 
University where Buddhist missionaries could 
be trained and sent out to all parts of the 
world. 

The conference suggested the formation 
of a “Brotherhood of Virtue’ in Buddhist 


Burmese Religious Minister U Win Speaking at the 
Tokyo conference. ¢ 


lands, comprising those who pledge to follow 
the five precepts of Buddhism faithfully. 

“Buddhism and the Modern World” is 
the subject chosen for discussion at the 
forthcoming conference in Nepal, to be inau- 
gurated at Kathmandu by King Mahendra 
on November 15. The Government of Nepal 
will join the Dharmodaya Sabha, premier 
Buddhist organisation of the country, in 
welcoming delegates from thirty-seven coun- 
tries and heads of eight states. 

The Srigha vihara one of the oldest in 
the country will be the venue for much 
sessions of Congress as ever held in the 
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Nepalese capital, Kathmandu. a 

The concluding session will beak at 
Lumbini, the birth-place of Lord Bu 

King Mahendra will be president of the 
seven-day conference and the Prime ae 
of Nepal vice-president. 

The final resolutions have ye to he 
agreed upon, but among them will be one to 
be moved by Dr. Malalasekera urging that 
capital punishment be abolished. 

That it has been possible to hold these 
periodical conferences on so large : 
borate a scale is sufficient testin 
testimony were needed, to the vitality of 
Buddhism. With each world gathering there 
emerges deeper conviction among its partici- 
pants of the vital part Buddhism can play 
in the realization, through brotherhood and 
co-operation, of the highest happiness among 
mankind, transcending all differences of race 
and clime. 

The torch that was lit at Kandyii six years 
ago has travelled to Japan, the Ultima Thule 
of the eastward march of Buddhism to 
Suvannabhumi, the ‘Golden Land” of 
Burma, it took next its inspiring message, 
and comes now to Kathmandu. and to 
Lumbini of deathless memory as an emblem 
of the universality of a faith that alone can 
illumine the path to constructive peace and 
understanding among men and nations. . 
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BUDDHISM 


IN| THE WEST 


By Christmas Humphreys 


BUDDHISM has always been deeply affected 

by the religious beliefs of the people to 
whom it is introduced. One has only to 
remember the effect on the “new” religion of 
the indigenous Nat-worship of Burma, or the 
Bon practices of Tibet, or the Taoist-Confu- 
cian background in China, to see the reaction 
of the Dhamma’ s tolerance of other beliefs 
on its own external practices, and even on the 
principles taught in its name. 

In the same way, the Buddhism of 

England, and it is of England that I 
speak with most’ experience, could never, 
from the moment it became a_ living 
force in the English mind, remain the 
Buddhism of Ceylon or the Buddhism of 
China. For the principle of anicca, constant 
change, applies to religions as to all else, and 
though the life is the life of the Dhamma, the 
form must vary with the needs of the people 
who adopt the Buddhist Way. 


ENGLISH FORM 


There is thus in the process of growth, 
whether one approves of it or not, an English 
form of Buddhism, which, from the accidents 
of Western religious history, emphasises a 
number of principles which are in the East 
so taken for granted as to need no mention- 
ing. Where does one find in the Pali Canon 
an exposition of the principles of Karma and 
Rebirth, or stress laid on the fundamental 
unity of life? 

Yet these, in the present decay of Chris- 
tian principles, are truths no longer taught in 
the West. Here man is believed to be born 
with his body and to leave this earth for ever 
when it dies, the length of his life and its 
fortunes being at the mercy of a vaguely 
described, omnipotent, but strangely unmer- 
cilful God. 

Yet until these cardinal principles of the 
Buddha-Dhamma are restored to the Western 
mind, it is little use to speak of the Noble 
Truths, or even of the Eightfold Path. When 
life is viewed as a brief, uncertain span _bet- 
ween the known and the unknown, and when 
all its causes and effects are alike relatable 
only to an unknown yet personified Cause, 
of what avail to speak of a Noble Path which 
through a thousand lives leads man, the pil- 
grim, to a Goal which is the guerdon of un- 
tiring effort under the reign of law? 
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Christmas Humphreys 


Experience shows that Buddhism, pre- 
sented as a series of negatives, will never 
appeal to the West. For the force which 
drives man onward to his own salvation 
is positive, and to be told that there exists 
no God to save his soul and no soul to be 
saved, will help him little if at all. 

That the Buddhist view of Reality is 
utterly different from the Western equivalent 
must be taught in possitive terms, by enor- 
mously enlarging the concept of ‘‘God;” 
while, to tell the student that he has no 
“soul,” i. e. no Self or even self of any kind 
is to make a statement which has no Scrip- 
tural support and is obviously untrue. 

In considering the nature of the “soul” 
or individual self, however, the Buddhist can 
enormously assist his Western brother by the 
Buddhist analysis of self and its parts and 
faculties, and contribute, in terms acceptable 
to the Western mind, material for the new- 
found science of psychology. 

What, then, is the form of Western 
Buddhism? The answer is that it has no rigid 
form, and it will cease to be useful to the West 
on the day that it acquires one. As seeds in the 
wind, so will the principles of the Buddha-Dha- 
mma be offered to the Western mind, to bear 
fruit, little or a hundredfold according to the 
individual mind wherein they find a _resting- 
place. 


When a builder chooses stone for a buil- 
ding he takes no heed of the masdn’s name 
which is marked thereon, save as he comes to 
associate a certain name with a stone well-for- 
med and of good material. So will the buil- 
ders of new Europe use those principles 
which serve their purpose best, and without 
acknowledgment. The West. needs Buddh- 
ism, not persons labelled Buddhists, and 
Buddhism is the Buddha-Dhamma in any 
name or none. 

Meanwhile, it seems that there is a need 
for a moral philosophy or way of life to rep- 
lace the dying hold of Christian dogma on 
the Western mind. This new technique of 
living, for such it is, must fulfil at least three 
needs. 

It must in the first place vastly expand 
the current conception of the Whole. At the 
moment, time for the individual begins at 
birth and dies with the body’s death. God 
is a force, abstract or personified according 
to the thinker’s own development, but pain- 
fully limited in form and scope. Western 
mysticism, too long suppressed, could with 
advantage be revived and with it the comp- 
rehension of the Universe as an infinite and 
boundless Whole whose essential nature no 
man can describe, nor even yet conceive. 


KARMA AND REBIRTH 


The Brahmins call it THAT: the West 
could find yet a new name or regard itas the 
Namelessness. The period of incarnation, 
and therefore of time for growth must be 
stretched by a deep understanding of the 
laws of Karma and Rebirth, lost to the West 
since the days of Origin; and men must learn 
to regard this life on earth as one of a series 
which springs from a distant past and will 
only end in a hardly-earned and self-attained 
perfection. 

True dignity and self-reliance, basic 
virtues which began to fade when prayers 
were first addressed to an extra-Cosmic God, 
must be restored by expanding the scope of 


the laws of cause-effect, and there will be 
time enough to consider with fine» ‘precision 
the nature of the “Self” that moves from life 
when the pilgrim, on his own unaided feet, 
has learnt to move. Above all, the concep- 
tion of the mind must be raised to include 
that avenue of pure perception, the intuition; 
for the day of the intellect as the final 
arbiter of Truth is ended, and the fetters of 
rational thought must be ‘gradually ae. 


FINDINGS OF SCIENCE 
; gif 

Secondly, this new “religion,” new’ only 
because it will advance just so much on the 
old, must accord with the findings of Science, 
using that term to include not merely the 
results of laborarory search, but also the truly 
metaphysical re-discoveries of the nature of 
thought and matter, and the nature and powers 
of the human mind as expounded in modern 
psychology. 

Thirdly, the West has need of a simple, 
reasonable way of life which will restore: to 
youth its failing sense of morality, yet need 
no services or priests to give it form and 
cogency. Mind, heart and hand mustall be 
harnessed, for belief and devotion toa leader 
are feeble possessions until they are manifest 
in action. 

To what extent and with what principles 
can Buddhism fulfil these needs? It is easier 
to answer the latter than the former question. 
The principles may be briefly catalogued, 
The West is increasingly finding what it 
needs in Karma and Rebirth; in the Oneness 
of Life, which is the basis of all compassion; 
in the principles and practice of Zen; in the 
Mahayana teaching of the Essence of Mind 
and in the Theravada teaching of the Middle 
Way as a practical, reasonable, all-embracing 
and, above all, tested way of life, whereon 
the pilgrim, ever “working out his own salva- 
tion with diligence,” moves from confine- 
ment to freedom, from the less to the more, 
from illusion seen as such to at least a 
greater Reality. 
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BUDDHISM IN VIET-NAM 


By Bhikkhu Quang-Lien 


THE origin of Buddhism in Viet-Nam is 
not definitely recorded but, according to some 
authorities, the religion was flourishing at the 
end of the second century of Christian era. 
Viet-Nam was linked to China and India, 
lying as it does on the ancient routes. As a 
result, Indian Buddhist missionaries touched 
the country, particularly calling at Champpa 
on the South Coast. 

~ According to a Chinese record, the South 
Indian Vinitaruci Thera came to China in 
547 (the year in which Bodhi Dharma arrived 
in the same country) and, crossing to Viet- 
Nam, he founded a Dhyana (Thien-Ton) 
School at the “Cloud of the Dharma” mona- 
stery and translated the Sutras. 

The spread of the doctrine did not take 
long, for we hear of the founding of the 
Sukhavati Sect and the Vinaya School. Viet- 
Nam _ had been under China from where 
Mahayana spread into it, the people of Viet- 
Nam accepting Buddhism in whatever form 
it came. Today the Chinese Canon prevails 
and nearly every rite, ceremony, festival and 
other aspects of culture find their link with 
China. 

Buddhism, thus, soon permeated the 
national life and as tradition goes, found 
great and earnest patrons amongst royalty. The 
Emperors Dinh-Tien-Hoang (968-976), Le- 
Thanh-Ton and Ly Thai-Tan, built a number 
of viharas, provided for Dhamma schools, 
encouraged foreign Buddhist scholars and in 
various other ways ensured the permanent 
establishment of the Dharma up to the mid- 
fifteenth century, as far as it goes back into 
mediaeval history. 


MONASTIC ORDER 


Despite the preponderating element of 
Mahayanism, the monks follow rules and 
practices which very strongly resemble the 
Theravada School as found in Ceylon. They 
observe 250 Vinaya rules along with 58 of 
the Bodhisattva which include 48 minor re- 
gulations. They hold an upasampada cere- 
mony and are strict in the observance of 
Vassa during which period of Rainy Retreat 
no inmate is permitted to leave the consec- 
rated limits (sima) of the monastery, except 
for the obsequies of teacher or father. 
$ do not beg for alms as these are 
provided by the laity.. The main duty is to 
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preach the Doctrine. They constantly recite 
the Vinaya and the chanting of Paritta has 
taken a great hold on the people. All are 
Strict vegetarians, a point of attitude which 
has deeply impressed the lay community. 


Although Mahayana Sutras inspired 
from China long held the field, Sanskrit and 
Pali studies of the scriptures are now available 
and have become greatly popular through the 
romanized script and in their own language. 
Consequently, in addition to such texts as 
Amita o@Saddharma Pundarika Sutras, the 
monks know the Digha and Majhima Nika- 
yas and are also familiar with Abhidhamma 
Kosa, Sattyasiddhi, and similar literature 


LAY FOLLOWERS 


The lay followers observe the Five Pre- 
cepts or sometimes take an oath to keep a 
lesser number as they feel according to their 
capacity. Incase they fail in keeping any, 
it is their practice to confess to the monk. At 
least twice, that is, on the first day and the 
Full-Moon day of each month, they vow to 
be vegetarians. 


In every house is a small altar overlooked 
by a three-tiered shrine jointly for Amitabha, 
Gautama and the Buddha-to- be, Mait- 
reya. There are also the images of Avaloki- 
tesvara and Manjusri Bodhisattvas as well as 
of the Arahats, Moggallana and Ananda. 
Worshippers daily recite the Amita Sutta or 
the Adoration, ““Nam-mo A-Di-Da-Phat,” at 
least 108 times before 8 p.m. 


With the coming of the French in the last 
century, the ancient religion and the people 
suffered the same set-backs as in other Asian 
lands. The foreigner gave every encourage- 
ment and active assistance to his own faith, 
i.e. the Roman Catholic form of Christianity 
in this instance. Inducements were offered 
and preference shown to those who came in- 
to their Church. 


But the Vietnamese were not so easily 
won over. They saw that in their ancient 
religion and its traditions lay their very life. 
Their cry arose: “Revival of Buddhism 
is the main purpose of the Buddhist people.” 
This stirred their minds deeply. 


In 1931 there was established in Saigon The 
Society of Buddhist Research of Cochin-Chi- 
na and a monthly magazine entitled “The 
Voice of Compassion’”’ was started. A Society 
was also organized in Tra-Vinh province by 
leading monks and laymen. They built a 
school for monks and supported the monks 
who came to study there. Their magazine 
was entitled “Idealism.” 


In the following year some leaders orga- 
nized in Gue the Buddhist Association of 
Viet-nam. They, too, established the Bao-Quac 
School which was not restricted to the reli- 
gious Order, and started a magazine ‘The 
Voice of Perfection”? which had an extraor- 
dinary influence as it contained outstanding 
articles. 


Soon followed The Buddhist Association 
of North Viet-nam in Ganoi the ancient cul- 
tural capital. “The Torch of Wisdom’’ was 
their magazine. There were three different 
Associations in the country, it is true, but 
they all combined under the leadership of 
The Revival of Buddhism. Thousands en- 
rolled as active members, books and other 
literature in the Roman script helped to take 
the Dhamma far and wide among the very 
humblest. 


WORLD WAR 


World War II and internal conflicts were 
a check on every cultural movement but in 
1938, Buddhist activity was revived mainly 
through the tireless efforts of the Maha Thera 
To-Lien, one of the most remarkeble monks 
in this movement. He gathered his colleagues 
for the tasks of regeneration. They built 
orphanages, opened a private College in 
Quan-Su Temple, secured a printing-press 
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and so on. “All this work undertaken by the 
monks single-handed. 

The Buddhist Associations sutvived the 
period of stress but the Saigon organization 
could not be revived. However a most enthu- 
siastic and unselfish group, led by dynamic 
younger monks, established The Buddhist 
Association of South Viet-nam in 1950. In 
a very short time several branches, each with 
hundreds of members, were established in 
every direction. Together they a the 
Dhamma far and wide- 


A CENTRAL BODY © 


The Venerable To-Lien who represented 
the country when the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists was inaugurated in Ceylon, called 
on his return a Special Conference of leading 
Buddhist monks and laymen in’ Tu-Darn 
Temple in Hue. This resulted» in~ North, 
Central and South Viet-nam forming a 
strong and united Central re ie oor 
zation. 

A Tang-Thong (Sangharaja or Maha 
Nayaka) with elected members was an im- 
portant achievement by them. From it arose, 
too, an organization comprising young men 
and women. It was headed by Mr. Vo-dinh 
-Vuong and placed itself under the contfol of 
the central organization. 

The headquarters of the central organi- 
zation are in Saigon the capital. The body 
is Carrying out a very successful programme 
of work. . 


Note by Editor 


The Vietnamese names in the original article 
have been reduced to a minimum in consi- 
deration of the convenience of international 
readers of our journal. 
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FEW LESS KNOWN FACTS 
ABOUT NEPAL 


By Suzanne Karpeles 


FOR many people, Nepal was, till lately, 
the country of the valiant Gurkha soldiers; 
today, Nepal is considered, by the average 
person as the motherland of that Sherpa Ten- 
sing who for the first time in history has 
conquered the summit of the highest peak of 
the world. But Nepal is still more! 

From the spiritual point of view 
Nepal is a fortunate country, as Buddhism 
was born at the foot of her mountains. It is 
none the less significant that, through sacri- 
fices made at various stages of her history, 
Nepal has largely contributed to the spread 
and propagation of Buddhism. In the East, 
for instance, during the 7th century A.C., the 
King of Nepal gave away a daughter to the 
King of Tibet. It resulted in the establish- 
ment of Buddhism in that country, due to the 
faith and devotion of the Nepalese Buddhist 
princess whom the people of Tibet regarded 
as an incarnation of the White Tara, holding 
the blue lotus in her right-hand. 


A REVELATION 


And in the West, during the first quarter 
of the 19th century, the removal of many 
Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts distributed in 
various libraries, resulted in an evergrowing 
interest in Buddhism which, never would 
have been evinced otherwise. To more than 
one Western scholar who deciphered those 
scriptures, Buddhism came as a revelation 
and one may say that from that very time the 
universal aspect of Buddhism has slowly but 
surely influenced the western mind. 

One of the first to collect information 
about Nepal, was the Chinese pilgrim Hio- 
uan-tsang (7th century A.C.). Though he 
did not go there himself, he gathered infor- 
mation from other pilgrims he met during his 
travels. One finds also references here and 
there in Buddhist records, as for instance 
in the, Mulasaastivada Vinayasamgraha 
compiled by Jinamitra (VIth century 
A. C.) and translated into Chinese by 
I-Tsing the famous Chinese Buddhist pilgrim 
in 700 A. C.; it is recorded that a group of 
bhikkhus proceeded to Nepal when the 
Buddha was residing at Sravasti. ; 

It depicts the hardships of the journey 
and the different trades carried on in Nepal. 
In another work of the 7th century A. C. 
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written by king WHarsa Siladita, Nepal is 
mentioned amongst the countries possessing 
sacred relics. Further, Taranatha, the 
Tibetan historian of Indian Buddhism 
states that the great Buddhist philosopher 
Vasubandhu (Vith Century A. C.) went 
to Nepal with 500 pupils, and opened many 
religious schools. On his death which is said 
to have taken place there, his pupils built a 
chaitya. 

One does not notice any reference to 
Nepal in European books, until the 17th cen- 
tury A.C. For the first time one finds a re- 
ference to the Kingdom in an account 
written by an Italian missionary; and the 
first reference to Buddhism in Nepal is con- 
tained in one of the books written by Taver- 
nier a Frenchman who in the 18th century 
travelled all over the East and was at one 
time the jeweller at the court of the Great 
Moghols. 

In the field of Art, Nepal occupies an 
important place not merely for its Asokan 
vestiges but as the entire valley may be con- 
sidered an archaeological museum. 


As early as the 7th century A.C. Chinese 
travellers have mentioned in their accounts, 
of the high quality of Nepalese art such as 
wood carvings, bronzes, statues, bells, and 
workmanship in gold.and silver. Equally 
eloquent were the words of a French missio- 
nary Pere Huc settled in Tibet in the 19th 
century where both Nepalese art and skill in 
metallurgy and jewellery prevailed. 


PAINTING 


The French missionary remarks all 
those artisans belong to the Indian Buddhist 
religion and that they have a happy charac- 
ter. Taranatha the classical Tibetan 
historian of Buddhism stated that the art of 
painting was equally famous in Nepal. He 
distinguishes three schools that reveal a strong 
Indian influence which were later on ascer- 
tained by Alfred Foucher in his studies on 
Nepalese miniatures decorating the manus- 
cripts; they reveal however a striking indi- 
viduality which is purely Nepalese. 


The most interesting document that one 
possesses on Nepalese artists is certainly that 
given in Sylvain Lewi’s study on the Nepalese 
Kingdom. 


A Gandhara frieze depicting ; 
the birth of Prince Siddhartha. 
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BUDDHIST ACTIVITIES 


IN 


HAWAII 


By. ThegvVen. S. Hunt 


BUDDHISM was known in Hawaii only with 

the coming of Japanese labour, in the 
last century, for the sugar plantations and 
as immigrants on a contractual basis. The 
first priest, Rev. Soryu Kagai of the 
Hongwanji, arrived in Honolulu on March 
2, 1889. He visited the other islands and 
started a “church” in Hilo. 


Ten years later was appointed the first 
Bishop of the Honpa Hongwanji mission 
of Hawaii. He was the Rt. Rev. 
Honi Satomi. He was succeeded by the 
Rt. Rev. Yemyo Imamura in whose time 
the present headquarters were constructed 
(1918). In his time were added, two other 
buildings for religious use and for educatio- 
nal purpose and the young people. 


In the Fort Street Buddhist centre there 
are the main Church, hostels for the young 
of both sexes, cafetaria, and five buildings 
put to educational purposes. Here alone 
over one thousand students are on roll on 
the schools of the mission. 


Besides there in Honolulu there exist two 
independent and eight branch churches. 
Throughout Hawaii there are 45 churches affi- 
liated with the Hongwanji with 43 ministers in 
service. Sunday Schools, Young Buddhists 
Associations with a Junior section, Scouts 
of both sexes, as well as the Fujinkai or 
Women’s Auxiliary, are the most important 
features of active Buddhist pubblic work 
here. Members hold _ services, collect a 
thanksgiving Basket for the needy and visit 
hospitals. Over Station K. G.M.B. in 
Honolulu there is a weekly broadcast. 


* * * 


JODO 


The first temple was built in Hamakua 
in 1896 and the headquarters in 1905. 
Twenty-three years later the present Betsuin 
was constructed on 1429, Makiki St., Hono- 
lulu, during the time Rt. Rev. Sensho Fukuda 
was Bishop. 

The Mission has, besides, 17 temples in 
the Isles, with a grand total of 19 ministers 
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and 6,225 members. Schools, Dormiitories, 
Women’s Societies, Young Buddhist Groups 
and Sunday Schools are the main activities 
of this Mission. Ministers are appointed 
from Japan. 


* * * 


NICHIREN 


This sect was introduced in 1898 by 
Rey. Gyoun Takagi through whose efforts a 
Temple was built at Kapapala in 1902. 

The present Bishop Kanryu Mochizuki 
administers his Sect in the Islands. “Jong 
with Sunday School students and Young 
Buddhists the total number -of members is 
about 1,350. The headquarters are on 1611 
Barron Lane, Honolulu. 


* * * 


HIGASHI HONGWANJI 


Activity began in 1899 at Waimea on 
Kauai Island. In 1946 Rev. Shingyo Doi 
established a Honolulu Branch which was 
elevated to a “‘Betsuin”’ five years later. Seve- 
ral other Branches were also established from 
time to time. 

The present Bishop Tenron Mori has 
five ministers underhim. A Sunday School, 
Women’s Auxiliary,, Japanese School and 
Young Buddhist’s Association are the chief 
features. The headquarters are in 2763, 
Waialac Avenue, Honolulu. 


* * * 


SOTO ZEN 


The temples were first established in 1903 
but the Sect itself in 1913 with the Ven. 
Hosen Isobe as first High Priest. The pre- 
sent holder of the office, the Ven. Bishop 
Zenkyo Komagata has 15 priests under him 
who are appointed from Japan but subject to 
his approval. The English-speaking priest 
is the Ven. Kaundinya Shinkaku Hunt. 

There are 10 Temples with 7,500 mem- 
bers exclusive of children. Among the acti- 
vities are the Women’s Society, Young Budd- 
hist Association, Kwannon Society, Sutra 


A Buddhist temple in Hawaii 


Study Class, Forum, a Japanese and a Temple 
School. 


* * * * * 


SHINGON 


Work started in March 1914, by Rev. 
Eikaku Teki. The “Betsuin’’was constructed 
in 1917. The present Bishop is Rt. Rev. 
Mitsumyo Tottori, the office now being 


tion and a Japanese School are the chief 
activities. 


BUDDHIST INSTITUTE 

Founded in 1929 by the Ven. T Hunt 
is a sectarian body with connections irres- 
pective of race. It counts 300 members. 
Active Study Classes for adults and the 
young and several widely known publications 
stand to its credit. 


In 1953 the Institute was affiliated to the 
Western Buddhist order. 

The young Buddhist Association of 
Honolulu with its affiliated organizations is a 
most active body. 


elective. 


There are 17 ministers, 33 Temples and 
28,000 members. Sermons, prayers, Sunday 
Schools, a Mikkyo Young Buddhist Associa- 
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MARKETING DEPARTMENT 


CEYLON PRODUCTS 


62, CHATHAM STREET, FORT 
COLOMBO 


® Costume JEWELLERY 


® Beach HATS 


® Carved cCcuRIOS 


® BRASSWARE 


® SILVERWARE 


AND ALL OTHER HOUSEHOLD 
REQUIREMENTS VIZ; 


GROCERIES, VEGETABLES—FRESH 
FRUITS, EGGS, BUTTER, DRESSED 

CHICKEN . 
Etc. Etc. 
Etc. 


BUDDHA JAYANTI IN 
AUSTRALIA 


THE National Gallery of Victoria opened 
an Exhibition of Art to the pubile in connec- 
tion with Buddha Jayanti. In Melbourne City 
where the exhibition opened in June, enthu- 
siastic collectors and others interested in art 
saw some rare exhibits which were brought 
together, perhaps for the first time in 
Australian history. 

They comprised treasures ‘from the 
National Gallery itself and from private co- 
llections. Altogether there was an array of 
104 exhibits of selected examples of classical 
art, representing India, China, Tibet, Thai- 
land,Laos, Burmaand [ndonesia(Borobudur) 

There were no examples from Ceylon. 
This was probably because the laws of. the 
country relating to the removal of antiqui- 
ties, more particularly Buddhist ones, are 
too stringent for private collectors to be able 
to take any away from the island. 

A beautiful, originally designed, illustra- 
ted catalogue on art paper, with the Buddhist 
yellow prominent on its cover, was published 
in this connection. In the letter-press isa 
very commendably written note on the 
Buddha and Buddhism. It is followed by a 
historical account of the progress and influ- 
ence of the religion in the different countries, 
with special notes on Kushan, Gandhara, 
Mathura, Gupta, Ajanta, Andhra and Pala art. 

The Exhibition is a token of the recognition 
in Australia of the place of the Buddha in 
world thought. The Trustees of the Victoria 
National Gallery have, therefore, given ex- 
pression in their own cultural way to these 
sentiments. 

We congratulate them and express our 
appreciation of their work. 


% % ¥% 


The News and Imformation Bureau of 
the Department of the Interior of the Comm- 
onwealth of Australia recently published a 
five-paged issue of a news story by Marjorie 
Thomson on the acceptance of Buddhism 
by Gordon and Joy Lishman. 

They were ordained in the Soto Zen Sect 
by Ven. R.S. Clifton, Superior of the Western 
Buddhist Order who visited Sydney. The 
pair were due to travel East on October 16, 
the wife to Indonesia and the husband to 
Thailand, where each will ultimately leave 
the lay life. Gordon was a Radio Announcer 
and Joy an artist. fa 

They kept a lovely home in Wahroonga, 
off Sydney. It was sold to raise funds for 
their new plans. 

D. T. D. 
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-BUDDHISTS MEET IN 
KATHMANDU 


Forty Nations. Attend W.F. B. Conference 


“HE. Fouitth World Buddhist Congress or 

the Fourth Conference of the World 
Fellowship: of Buddhists opened at Kathmandu, 
capital of Nepal, on November 15, with a call 
by King Mahendra of Nepal to accept and 
act up to ‘the principles of non-violence, recti- 
tude of ‘conduct and, behaviour, tolerance 
and "brotherhood of humanity, enunciated 
by the Buddha in” ““social, national and 
international relations ” 


[t was to be selslersctO- Git mankind had not 

yet suéceeded in inhibiting these cherished 

mottoes, King Mahendra said, but it was given 

to man to do his duty’ and the Congress 

represented a “ ee ca ” to that duty. 
uit bi 


LEADING OBJECTIVE 


The: leading objective of every religion 
should be’ the’ attainment of lasting peace, he 
said.’ ‘Religion’ should not become an instrument 
for genérating an atmosphere of acrimony under 
any circumstances. 


Similar conferences had \been organised in the 
past to stabilise for ever the reign of truth and 
peace in the world. It has unfortunately not 
been possible to realise in full the great objective 
of those conferences. 

“Tt is a ‘matter of gratification,” said the 
King, “that a great son of Nepal, a pilgrim of 
eternity, Gautama Buddha, the fully Awakened 
One, not only revived the message of peace but 
cast it.in a new mould in conformity with the 
needs. of the times. 


** Non-violence, rectitude of cilinet: and be- 
haviour, tolerance and brotherhood of all beings 
have indeed the cherished. mottoes since times 
immemorial, but the Buddha’s rare Bodhi, the 
acme of Enlightenment, lent to them a lustre 
of special brilliance.” 


Four hundred representative Buddhists from 
40 countries of the world attended the week-long 
Congress. Special planes flew from Calcutta to 
Kathmandu carrying delegates. 


The city put on its best for the historic 
occasion. Hundreds of Buddhist flags flew over 
the city. Over 100,000 were present on the 
opening day of the Congress. 

Messages from Heads of. States, Prime 
Ministers and chief delegates were read out to 
the assembly. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru in his 
message said: 


“I send my greetings and good wishes to the 
Fourth World Buddhist Congress being held at 
Kathmandu. This year, being the 2,500th 
anniversary of the Buddha Jayanti, is of special 
significance to the world and to us specially. 
Dark clouds of hatred and violence overshadow 
the world. May the message of the Buddha 
bring light and understanding, peace and good- 
will.”’ 


The delegates elected King Mahendra as 
chairman of the inaugural session and the Ven. 
Chandramani of Burma, who was elected 
Dharmanusasaka, administered the Five Precepts 
to the gathering. 

Professor G. P. Malalasekera, President of the 
World Fellowship of Buddhists, then delivered 
his presidential address. (This appears elsewhere 
in -this issue). 


APPEAL TO U.N. 


The. general assembly session unanimously 
decided to appeal to the United Nations to 
stop any kind of aggression by any country. 
It also decided to ask the United Nations to 
ban the use of nuclear weapons in warfare. 


The other decisions arrived at were :— 


———————————————————————————————— 


1. To establish a central bureau, preferably 
in Ceylon, to publish Buddhist literature. 


2. Set up a Buddhist news service. 


Establish an international Buddhists  soli- 
darity fund. 


4. Abolish the use of the terms Mahayana 
and  Hinayana Buddhists and call all 
followers of the Buddha, Buddhists without 
any epithet before them in an effort to 
cement the rift between the two sects. 


5. Set up educational institutions common to 
both schools of thought. 


6. Ask the Nepal Government to make 
provision for the preservation of the 
Lumbini Garden where the Buddha was 
born. 


The conference also demanded that “~ the 
wonderful nuclear power be used for the 
benefit of humanity in the shape of power for 
industries, agriculture, medicine and other 
humanitarian purposes ”’. 


PANCHA SILA 


A resolution requesting the observance of the 
spirit of Pancha Sila among the nations was 
passed unanimously. Another resolution was 
adopted to the effect that all nations and peoples 
of the world should truthfully, sincerely and 
honestly carry out all the agreements, treaties 
and other verbal bindings in the spirit of the 
teaching of “‘ pancha sila’’ as taught by Lord 
Buddha. 


Other resolutions passed by the conference 
stated that the Buddhist countries of the world be 
requested to contribute liberally towards the cost 
of construction of a temple at Dacca. 


A committee of Buddhist —§ scholars be 
appointed to make a thorough study of Bud- 
dhist history with a view to cementing unity 
between the two sects of Buddhism. 


Governments and Buddhists should extend 
co-operation to the establishment of the Inter- 
national Buddhists Solidarity Fund, the adminis- 
tration of which js entrusted to a body and to 
contribute liberally to it. 


Dr. Malalasekera appealed to Marshal 


Bulganin and President Eisenhower “to abandon 
their present policy of hide-and-seek and 
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shadow-boxing and confer together: frankly and 
freely to bring about unprecedented happiness 
and prosperity ”. . 

Dr. Malalasekera said : ‘‘ There are today 
two countries which are acknowledged to be 
the most powerful nations. I refer to the 
United States of America and to the Soviet 
Union. They have at their head two men, 
Eisenhower and Bulganin, each great in his 
own way, with millions prepared to follow 
their lead. 


*“Man has become his own enemy. He extols 
freedom but creates many forms of tyranny. 
He speaks of peace but prepares desparately 
for war. His mastery of nature threatens him 
with annihilation. The most urgent and funda- 
mental need of the world is the absence of 
conflict. . 


““In many places where men foregathered, 
politicians glibly speak of peace. Some of them 
hope to achieve peace by the creation of power 
blocks, by consolidating themselves and their 
allies in what are ‘ power positions of strength’. 


““ Governments cannot make peace for the 
people. Governments can only think in terms 
of power, in terms of needs and solutions in 
relations to other Governments. 


BROTHERHOOD 


‘It is for the people of the world to determine 
whether there should be conflict or mutual 
understanding, whether we are to have as our 
rulers those who rely on force or whether we 
want mankind to be guided by the principles 
of love and brotherhood. 


“It is not enough for us to seek peace. We 
must also seek justice for others, sharing with 
them their sufferings, disappointments and 
sorrows, sending out our thoughts of love to 
those who labour under unjust discrimination 
on grounds of race, religion, colour or political 
convictions. 


“We have a great responsibility in securing 
for the world a society where all men will be free. 
It is an urgent task and one that will brook no 
delay. We are living in a period of recurrent 
crisis, in a discontented, hungry and rebellious 
world, a world of tremendous ‘tension and 
irritation, suspicion and insecurity. 
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“Events are moving with unparalleled rapidity 
and we are being swept away with them. We 
have not yet reached that point which might be 
called the place of no return, but we are 
dangerously near it. 


“There are millions of people under various 
forms of bondage. In many parts of the world 
people are fighting for freedom and democracy, 
for the right to shape their living according to 
their own convictions’, said Dr. Malalasekera. 


ON THE MARCH 


He declared that Buddhism was definitely on 
the march and is making great strides every- 
where. Until a few years ago Buddhism had 
almost disappeared from the land of its birth. 
But in the recent past it has been making its 
presence felt. 


“On October 14 we saw a _ miracle at 
Nagpur. Five lakhs of people embraced Bud- 
dhism. Never before in the history of 
religion in the world had so many declared 
themselves the adherents of a new faith on a 
single occasion. We believe that the golden 
age of man is yet to be when all men will be 
brothers, when poverty and disease have dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth”, added 
Dr. Malalasekera. 


SOCIAL DOCTRINE 


Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, former Law Member of 
the Goyernment of India and Leader of the 
Scheduled Castes Federation, addressing the 
meeting criticised the theory of Karl Marx that 
religion was the opium of the masses. 


Dr. Ambedkar said: “‘I do not know about 
other religions but I know that Buddhism is not 
opium. It is the social doctrine of humanity. 


He added that within the next few years. 
India would become a _ Buddhist country. 
He said that the embracing of Buddhism by 
500,000 Indians had shocked many _ Indians. 


IN CEYLON 


Mr. Jayaweera Kuruppu, Ceylon’s Minister 
of Cultural Affairs, on behalf of Ceylon said : 
“For my part it is with sincere pleasure that | 
am able to say that our Government has been 
interesting itself in affairs of the Buddha Sasana 
with even greater emphasis than in the past. 
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Important matters affecting Buddhists are 
engaging our attention. As soon as oppor- 
tunity allows us, we hope to devote a great deal 
of thought to improving the position of Bud- 
dhism in our country .” 


He promised to obtain a Government grant 
for building the headquarters of the World Fellow- 
ship of Buddhists in Ceylon. 


Most of the delegates expressed their grati- 
tude to the Ceylon Government for appointing 
their President, Dr. Malalasekera, as the Ceylon 
Ambassador to Moscow. They wished him 
all success and requested him to take steps to 
propagate Buddhism in the Soviet Union. 


PRESIDENT RE-ELECTED 


Dr. Malalasekera was unanimously elected 
President of the Fellowship. It was also unani- 
mously resolved that Ceylon should be the head- 
quarters of the Fellowship for the next two years. 


Ven. Ananda Kausalayana Thera (India), 
Ven. Amirthananda Thera (Nepal), Dr. M. 
Naga (Japan), Mr. Justice Chan Htoon (Burma), 
Mr. Christmas Humphreys (United Kingdom), 
Princess Poondiss Kul (Thailand), Mr. Chao 
Po-chau (China), Miss Constance Lounsbury 
(France) and Mr. Khoo Jin (Malaya) were unani- 
mously elected Vice-Presidents. 


SACRED RELICS 


The sessions at Kathmandu concluded with 
a procession carrying a gold casket containing 
sacred relics of the Buddha. The relics were 
presented to the Nepalese people by — the 
Ceylonese delegation. 


Queen Rajyaratna of Nepal gave, on behalf of 
the Dharmodaya Sabha, presents to the heads 
of delegations from the 40 countries. The dele- 
gations in return made presents to the Dharmodaya 
Sabha. 


Mr. Jayaweera Kuruppu presented two gifts 
from the Government and the people of Ceylon 
to the King and Queen of Nepal at the party 
given to the delegates at the Palace. 


The delegates were taken to Lumbini for the 
concluding sessions of the Congress, where 
an appeal was made to the world to put into 
practice the noble teachings of the Buddha in 
order to put an end to international conflicts. 
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BUDDHA JAYANTI 
IN SAIGON 


(From a Correspondent ) 


HE 2500th anniversary of Buddhism or the 

Buddha Jayanti was celebrated on a grand 
scale at Jetavana Vihara at Saigon (South-Viet- 
Nam). The celebration started with the dis- 
tribution by plane of Buddhist flags carrying 
the following words :— 

‘To-day is a very important and_ signi- 
ficant day to the entire Buddhist world, for 
it marks the 2500th anniversary of the 
Mahaparinibbana of Lord Buddha. So, 
we Vietnamese Theravadins, celebrate it 
with great joy. For the occasion, our 
Centre, the Jetavana Vihara has got a 
great number of Buddha images to be 
distributed graciously to any devotee who 
comes and attends the Feast of Peace to 
all beings.” 


FLAGS AND BALLOONS 


The flags were scattered in’ profusion at 
every corner of the town shedding by this way 
the salutary blessings of the Holy Triple 
Gem to every inhabitant. Then, many hundreds 
of multicoloured balloons with the same 
Buddhist flags were sent up in the air carrying 
the Vietnamese Theravadin’s vow to their 
undetermined destination. 


During this time, a great number of captured 
birds were set at liberty and they flew joyously 
in every direction. 


A great mass of people gathered before the 
gate of Jetavana Vihara to participate in this 
pleasant function and may be to share the merits 
and the joy of the followers. 


These three events were but a beginning of 
the ceremony which was celebrated solemnly 
under the presidency of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Minister for Information 
and Youth of the Government of Viet-Nam and 
the Ambassador of Thailand. 


There were also present at the ceremony 
many Vietnamese high dignitaries, the 
Ambassador of Japan, the Consul General 
of India, the Consul General of Nationalist 
China, the Royal Delegate from the Government 


of Laos, other foreign Buddhists and friends, 
and the Representative of the Ambassador of 
Great Britain. 


WHITE FLOWERS 


For the occasion, the altar was soberly but 
prettily decorated with flowers — only white 
flowers were used. The Buddha’s Relics were 
placed high supported by a beautiful pedestal 
largely illuminated by five electric lamps. The 
whole looked like a lotus flower with the 
golden basket containing the Buddha’s Relics 
as a grain. 

The official ceremony started with the chanting 
of the Parami Sutta pronounced by more than 
thirty Bhikkhus under the patronage of the 
Ven. Vibhat. 


Then came the turns of the three presidents 
to offer flowers to the Buddha, every one 
acting in his own manner. 


When they had finished, young Buddhist 
girls, white-robed with white flowers in their 
hands were seen coming solemnly in two lines 
before the altar, where they knelt down and 
began to chant in Pali the prayers for offering 
flowers to the Buddha. 


Every one wrapped himself up in meditation, 
leaving his mind to go back to that remote 
period of time when the Buddha, the En- 
lightened One left for ever this mundane world 
to enjoy the supreme bliss of Nibbana. 


DISCOURSE 


Next the Ven. Ananda (a French monk) gave 
a discourse in English, entitled “ Thoughts for 
Vesak ”’. 


Mr. Nguyen van Hieu then delivered a 
speech on behalf of the Vietnamese Theravadin 
laity. 

The Ambassador of Thailand, the Ambassador 
of Japan, the Consul General of India, the 
Consul General of Nationalist China, the 
Royal Delegate from the Government of Laos 
then read their respective messages: 

The official ceremony ended with the chanting 
of scriptures by Bhikkhus and every one went 
home with joy for the opportunity given to him 
to participate in the ceremony. 

Two thousand five hundred booklets about 
** Anicca Dukkha Anatta’’ were distributed on 
the occasion, as a souvenir of the ceremony of 
the 2500th anniversary of Buddha Jayanti. 
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500,000 Indians Embrace Buddhism 


R. B. R. Ambedkar, M.P. one of the authors 
D of the Indian Constitution, and the Scheduled 
Castes Leader and his wife along with about 
500,000 of his followers renounced Hinduism and 
became Buddhists at Nagpur on October 15. 


The conversion ceremony without a parallel 
in any.part of the world, was held in a 14-acre 
enclosure in which the people from far and near 
had packed themselves in one solid mass. 


Hundreds of thousands of men, women and 
children, poured into Nagpur to be in time for 
the mass conversion. 


Thousands of people, almost in unbroken 
waves, moved to the place since early morning. 
Like a huge avalanche, swelling crowds rolled 
down on the streets for a long period blocking 
all vehicular traffic. 


All incoming trains and buses came over-. 


crowded with batches of people with their 
families from the Marathi districts of the State. 
Quite a large number who could find no trans- 
port just trekked in shouting Jais. 


The monk who conducted the ceremony, the 
Ven Chandramani of Burma who is 83 years old 
and other monks sat on a high rostrum topped 
with an improvised replica of the Sanchi Stupa. 


SMALL TOWNSHIP 


A small township had sprung up at the spot, 
with members and volunteers of the Nagpur 
Mahabodhi Society, receiving the incoming 
people, and giving them tokens whereby they 
were identified and seated. The area was 
floodlit and its lights were seen for miles 
around. 


The Central Railways provided two specials 
from Bombay to ease the traffic. 


The ceremony began at 9.30 a.m. and the Ven. 
Chandramani who is the oldest Buddhist monk 
in India, had specially come to Nagpur to per- 
form it. 

The Scheduled Caste Federation opened 45 


offices in the city to register names of those who 
wished to embrace Buddhism. 


Only those men and women, who were above 
the age of 18 were initiated into Buddhism. 


The minor members of the converted families 
would be automatically taken to the new faith. 


FEW MINUTES 


The actual ceremony consisted of the repetition 
of the sacred pledge and lasted only a few 
minutes,. 

At 9.15 Dr. Ambedkar and his wife, along 
with the Ven. Chandramani, arrived inside the 
enclosure, escorted by a fleet of cars. 

The Federation leader was in a spotless white 
dress. As he climbed the rostrum, thunderous 
cheers greeted him. Scores of cameras clicked, 
as the monk proceeded with the initiation 
ceremony with the recitation of the three Saranams 
“Buddham Saranam  Gachami, Dharmam 
Saranam Gachami, and Sangham  Saranam 
Gachami .” 

At the end of the ceremony, Dr. Ambedkar 
and his wife solemnly went to the statue of Lord 
Buddha, and placed wreaths of flowers. 

A thunderous clapping by the huge crowd 
and clicks and flashes from the cameras and 
“jais ” to the Buddha and Dr. Ambedkar 
marked the end of this simple and brief cere- 
mony, which was also filmed. 

Dr. Ambedkar then called on those who 
wanted to take to Buddhism to stand up and 
repeat the pledge which he pronounced in 
marathi. 

The whole gathering stood up and vociferously 
repeated the words and thus within about 
three minutes from the start of the taking of 
the Tisarana the five lakh odd Hindus were no 
longer Hindus but were Buddhists. 


THE PLEDGE 


The pledge said : “‘ I will not regard Brahma, 
Vishnu, Mahesh, Gouri, Ganapathi, and deities 
of Hinduism as Gods. I will not give ‘ Pindadan’. 
I do not believe in in the carnation of God. | 
do not believe in any © Shradana ° ceremony. 
I do not believe that Lord Buddha is Vishnu 
incarnate — the claim is both false as well as 
mischievous. 

** 1 will never ask Brahmins for performance 
of rituals. I will not practise untouchability, 
and will regard all human beings as equal. | 
will now observe in my daily life Panch Sheela 
of non-killing, non-stealing, non-indulgence in 
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wrongful sexual behaviour, and abstinence 


from drink and falsehood. 

‘“* T believe Buddhism is the only true religion, 
as it rests on the three cardinal principles of 
knowledge, compassion, and duty, and therefore 
I am today taking a new birth by discarding 
Hinduism, and embracing Buddhism 


and enthusiasm marked the 
Masses of people were seen 
hiking enthusiastically towards the venue of 
the ceremony. About’ eight special trains 
were requisitioned to bring the people from 
up country. 


Great activity 
historic occasion. 


WITH DECORUM 


The ceremony was conducted with discipline 
and decorum and there was no untoward inci- 
dent. 

The place looked like a huge fair with a 
great number of improvised hotels, tea stalls 
and other vendors lining the approach roads 
and other vantage points. 


People of Nagpur were the first preachers 
of Buddhism and that was what prompted 
Dr. Ambedkar to choose this city for his cere- 
mony of mass conversion. 


Dr. Ambedkar said that Aryans were re- 
garding the Nag people as their worst enemies 
and in historic times had subjected them to 
numerous tyrannies. 


Lord Buddha came to them as their saviour 
and in consequence the Nag people became the 
first preachers of the new religion. 


“T AM REBORN ” 


Renouncing Hinduism, Dr. Ambedkar said : 
‘“* By discarding my ancient religion which stood 
for inequality and oppression today I am reborn. 
Ihave no faith in the philosophy of incar- 
nation and it is wrong and mischievous to say 
that Buddha was the incarnation of Vishnu. 


‘*T will no more be a devotee of any Hindu god 
or goddess. I will not perform ‘“* shraddha ” 
(death anniversary with offering of rice-balls). 
1 will discard the caste system and spread 
equality among human _ beings. 


“T will strictly follow the eight-fold path of 
theB uddha. Buddhism is at rue religion and | 
will lead my life guided by the three principles 
of knowledge, right path and compassion. 


“Buddhism is a Vishwa Dharma (world 
religion),”’’. Dr. Ambedkar said, and added _ that 
he proposed to become a missionary, as he 
wanted the whole country to adopt Buddhism. 


ONLY SALVATION 


After years of contemplation and discussion 
and deliberations, Dr. Ambedkar came to the 
conclusion that in Buddhism lies the salvation 
of his community which he had been serving 
for years with such devotion. He had won 
many rights for these down-trodden people, 
whose lot has been an unfortunate one from 
time immemorial. 


The Buddha was the first to speak on their 
behalf and place them on an equal footing with 
all others. Yet, after Buddhism had disappeared 
from India, once again these people were degraded 
and suffered many humiliations. 


Dr. Ambedkar has come as their saviour, 
and in spite of many obstacles, he has greatly 
improved their lot. Today untouchability is 
outlawed by the Indian constitution. But in 
practical life things move slowly, and it will be 
years before this equality before the law is put 
into practice. 

Dr. Ambedkar’s clarion call to the people 
to embrace Buddhism on a mass scale has 
received a great response. Tart 

Following this there will be mass conversions 
all over the. country. There are sixty million 
depressed class people, and even if a fourth 


of this number embrace Buddhism it will be ~ 


an epoch-making event. 


FORMER JUDGE 


M. B. Niyogi, former Judge of Nagpur High 
Court and an old follower of Buddhism, was 
one who formally embraced the new religion 
along with Dr. Ambedkar. 


He has been a keen student of Buddhism 
for the last six years. 


Others who entered the fold of Buddhism 
were Mr. M. B. Chitnavis, Principal, Milind 
College, Anurangabad; Mr. B. K. Kabir, Bombay; 
Mr. B. H. Vairale, Registrar of Milind College; 
Yeshwantrao Ambedkar, son of Dr. Ambedkar, 
and Mr. Mukundras Ambedker his nephew 
and Mr. A. R. Kulkarni of the Nagpur Mahabodhi 
Society. 
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Over 2,000 pérsons belonging to the Scheduled 


‘astes including some women, also embraced 


juddhism at a public meeting organised by the 
\kola Town unit of the All-India Scheduled 
‘astes’ Federation at Akola. 


Mr. S. Kamble, president, Vidarbha branch 
f the Federation, himself a Buddhist, ad- 
ninistered the Buddhist pledge to them. They 
ad come from all over the district. 


Among prominent Scheduled Castes 
‘ederation leaders, who embraced Buddhism 
rere Mr. Khobragade, General Secretary of 
1e All-India S. C. F.; Mr. Bhaburao Gaikwad, 
resident of the Maharashtra S. C. F., Santabai 
Jani, Secretary of the Maharashtra S. C. F., 
fr. B. C. Kamble, M.L.A., Mr. Haridas 
sawode, M.L.C., from Vidarbha, and other 
ffice-bearers of the Madhya Pradesh S. C. F. 


MORE CONVERTS | 


Mr. J. C. Adimoolam, President of the Mysore 

tate Scheduled Castes Federation, announced 
ft a public meeting at Robertsonpet that he 
nd his followers, numbering about 3,000 
fould embrace Buddhism. 


He said the leaders of the Federation would 
ake all efforts to get people belonging to the 
ackward classes to convert themselves to 
uddhism. 

Mr. A. Ratham, M.L.A., President, Tamil 
lad Scheduled Castes Federation, who attended 
l¢ mass conversion ceremony at Nagpur, 
isclosed that Harijans in South India would 
nbrace Buddhism in January 1957 or imme- 
lately after the elections. 

Dr. Ambedkar, he said, would tour South 
idia early next year when mass conversion 
fF the “neglected”? Harijans would take place. 


Dr. MALALASEKERA HONOURED 


Dr. G.P. Malalasekera, President of the World 
ederation of Buddhists, who is the new President 
f the Indian Philosophical Congress, has decided 
convene an Asian Philosophical Congress, under 
ie auspices of the I.P.C., and later a World 
hilosophical Congress. 

He was unanimously elected President of the 
P.C. at its sessions at the Annamalai Uni- 
rsity recently. - Hitherto, only Indians had 
sen elected to office. 

Dr. Malalasekera’s election is regarded here 
; a signal honour to Ceylon. 


Ancient Buddhist City 
of Afghanistan 


AULANA Abul Kalam Azad, Minister for 

Education, Government of India, stressed 
the need for preservation and conservation of 
monuments of national importance in India. 

Maulana Azad, who was addressing the 
annual meeting of the Central Advisory Board 
of Archaeology at New Delhi said that one 
important responsibility of the Archaeological 
Department was to maintain the old buildings 
in such a manner that their antiquity was kept 
intact without effecting any appreciable change 
in their structure. 

Referring to the considerable progress made 
in different fields of archaeology during 1955-56, 
he said that an important achievement of the 
d2partment was the large-scale works under- 
taken in connection with repairs and improve- 
ments of the Buddhist sites on the occasion of 
the Buddha Jayanti celebrations all over the 
country this year. 

He said that about Rs. 600,000 had been 
spent on their improvements. 


BRITISH PROPOSAL 

Maulana Azad told the meeting that a pro- 
posal had been received from the British aca- 
demy for a joint survey of sites in ‘ Bacteria’, 
popularly known as ‘ Balkh’, an ancient city in 
Afghanistan. 

The proposal, he said, was to send a joint 
delegation of eminent archaeologists from the 
United Kingdom and India to carry out ex- 
cavation and exploration work at this site. 

According to the findings of a_ well-known 
German scholar, Dr. Speegle, this place was an 
important centre of Buddhist culture. The first 
temple at this site was in fact a Buddhist temple, 
where 1,000 monks used to live. 

In view of Dr. Speegle’s discoveries, new light 
on history was likely to be thrown, Maulana 
Azad added. 

Referring to the Indian mission’s recent visit 
to Afghanistan in connection with the explo- 
ration work of historical importance to India, 
Maulana Azad said that the mission had made 
a comprehensive survey of sites of interest to 
India and Afghanistan. 

The board also decided to recommend to the 
Government to establish an art gallery at 
Ajanta. 
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BUDDHA JAYANTI CREATED A 
BOND OF UNITY 


The following is the Presidential Address 
delivered by Dr. G. P. Malalasekera at the 


Fourth Conference of the World Fellowship of 


Buddhists, held at 
November 15 to 21. 


Katmandu, Nepal, from 


N behalf of the Buddhists of the world, I 
(dates humble and respectful thanks to His 
Majesty King Mahendra Shah Deva and _ his 
gracious Queen, and His Majesty’s Government 
led by His Excellency the Prime Minister, the 
Hon’ble Sri Tanka Prasad Acharya, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, for inviting us to 
hold the fourth biennial Conference of the 
World Fellowship of Buddhists in picturesque 
Nepal. 


This beautiful land is sacred to the 550 million 
Buddhists of the world as the birthplace of the 
Enlightened One. That we meet here today, 
in the year of the Buddha Jayanti, gives added 
zest and peculiar significance to our great good 
fortune. 


When we last met in Suvannabhumi, the 
Golden Land of Burma under the shadow of 
Kaba Aye, Peace Pagoda, in the magnificent 
hall of the Pasana Guha, the venue of the 
Chattha Sangayana, the sixth Recital of the 
Tipitaka, we were apprised by the Venerable 
Amritananda Sthavira that Nepal was waiting 
to welcome us with open arms. He had brought 
with him messages of greeting and an invitation 
from His Majesty the King and the people of 
Nepal. 

A MISFORTUNE 


It is our misfortune that His Majesty 
Tribhuban Bir Bikram, who sent us his blessing, 
is no longer alive, but we treasure his fragrant 
memory. Happily for us, the late King’s wish 
is being honoured by his successor His Majesty 
King Mahendra, who himself has taken a great 
personal interest in our activities. 


A few months ago, he sent his Principal 
Private Secretary, Sri Loka Darshan, with the 
Venerable Amritanada Sthavira — most energetic 
of men — our old and dear friend Sri Mani- 
harsha Jyoti and Professor Bachadur Shakya — 


a lineal descendant of the Buddha’s own clan — 
with a message of goodwill and an assurance 
that a royal reception awaited us in Nepal. 


Nor has it been a mere matter of form. 
After the warm way in which we, weary travellers 
from the four corners of the world, were 
received and accommodation and hospitality 
provided, in spite of great handicaps, we have 
not enough words with which to render our 
heartfelt gratitude. 


Incomparable in its loveliness, nestling on the 
foothills of the holy. Himalayan range, regarded 
as the abode of the gods from the dawn of 
history, Nepal the Beautiful has ever been to the 
rest of the world a mysterious land of romantic 
charms, of which we have dreamed dreams but 
which many of us had never hoped to see. 


A VERY JEWEL 


And now that we are, here, we see it with 
enhanced loveliness, a very jewel on the anklet 
of Himachal Devi, scintillating with myriad 
glows, sparkling and alluring. Nepal is to us 
no longer a closed land. We see how it has 
grown in stature under the graciousness of its 
Kings, the care of its Ranas and the wise 
counsel of its Ministers, 


Kathmandu, with its stately buildings, its 
ancient shrines of Hinduism and Buddhism, its 
inexpressibly beautiful art and architecture, not 
the least its picturesque people, has grown in 
the lap of nature’s bounty of fruit and flower 
and fragrant tree, enriched by the determination 
of the nation’s leaders and the common folk to 
make of their country a haven of peace and 
happiness. 


Here we find the very quintessence of the 
ancient religions of Hinduism and Buddhism, the 
spirit of tolerance and goodwill which distin- 
guishes them from many another faith. That 
tolerance which we see here, permitting to each 
one his own way of life, thrusting not one’s 
opinions on one’s weaker fellows or beguiling 
them with wordly allurements, is a lesson for 
all of us. May it ever shine bright, as a beacon- 
light to the whole world ! . 
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Brothers and Sisters, it is our proud privilege 
to be able to say to posterity that we have 
lived in this year of the Buddha Jayanti. How 
many generations that have preceded us for the 
last two and a half thousand years would have 
given their all to have been able to see the dawn 
of this most glorious year in the story of man. 
The memory of this epoch-making event will 
long remain to inspire humanity. 


It is most heartening to be able to record 
that the followers of the Mahayana School 
joined their fellow-religionists of the Theravada 
in celebrating this unique Event. All Buddhists 
are not agreed — and it is more interesting to 
have originality than to be regimented in 
such matters -— that the Maha Parinibbana, the 
Great Decease, of the Enlightened One did in 
fact take place in 544-543 B.C. But Buddhists 
everywhere, without exception, agreed — and 
that is the chiefest thing — to celebrate the event 
in the most fitting manner, according to their 
lights, with devotion, piety and enthusiasm. 


DIVERSE FORMS 


The celebrations have taken diverse forms, 
some more permanent and inspiring than others, 
but they have been unparalleled in the history 
of the Buddhist world. In countries, where 
Buddhism is the State Religion or where there 
are predominantly Buddhist populations, the 
respective governments have collaborated with 
the people in making the Buddha Jayanti 
celebrations an event of the utmost importance 
in their activities. 


The greatest credit should, however, go to 
India where the leaders of the nation, under 
the inspiration of their Prime Minister, Sri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, have vied with one another in 
sponsoring numerous celebrations in honour of 
India’s greatest son whose Enlightenment, 
having in the past illumined Asia. now bids fair 
to become the Light of the World. The 
Buddhist Renaissance in India has now unmis- 
takably arrived and no obstacle, however great, 
will stop its wide and rapid progress and 
development. 


The Buddha Jayanti has thus succeeded in 
creating a bond of unity particularly among 
Asian peoples such as had not existed for many 
centuries. For this achievement the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists can legitimately claim 
much credit. 


It was the inauguration of the World Fellow- 
ship of Buddhists, in Ceylon in 1950, which for 
the first time in the history of Buddhism 
brought together representatives of various 
countries, where Buddhists are to be found, for 
the common purpose of promoting the welfare 
of Buddhism and its millions of followers. 


The movement thus started has gone on from 
strength to strength. Better understanding now 
exists where once there was distrust and 
suspicion and a great beginning has been made 
for the voice of the Buddhists to be effectively 
heard in the councils of the world. This 
should be followed by concerted and well- 
planned action which would contribute to the 
peace and happiness of mankind. 


One of the most noteworthy and most satis- 
factory features of the Buddha Jayanti has been 
the spate of publications dealing with Buddhism 
and Buddhist topics. Never before have the 
Word of the Buddha been given currency so 
widely and in so many diverse languages. 


The number of books and smaller, less 
permanent publications, particularly in the 
West, fairly staggers one and a_ bibliographer 
would find it hard to keep pace with them. 
I have seen most of these publications, even the 
indifferent ones, and there is no question what- 
soever that there are hardly any of them but 
fulfil a useful purpose. 


RARE INSTANCE 

What is even more important is the fact that 
none of these publications exude the spirit of 
commercialism ; they are not hot from the presses 
of publishers who have seized upon the topical 
nature of the subject. On the contrary, they 
show evidence of mature planning and well-laid 
schemes which had beeen thought out well in 
advance. 


They —I am now thinking particularly of the 
West — show that the editors or authors had 
shed the “If am Sir Oracle” attitude, which was 
so noticeable in the past, and, instead, have 
ventured into new forms whereby they have 
endeavoured to present the Dhamma _ through 
the very people who have accepted it as their 
way of life. Thus, it is only in a rare instance 
that we detect the prejudices of a compiler or 


editor. 
(To be continued) 
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METTA IN PRACTICAL LIVING 


By Marie B. Byles 
(Australia) 


HE Buddha’s life is one long record of 

loving-kindness towards all people and_ all 
things with which he came in contact. The 
stories of his positive love and friendship are so 
many that it is hard to choose with which to 
illustrate his all-embracing love. 


There was the novice who was sick and of 
no reputation ; as soon asthe Master heard the 
words ‘sick’, “‘ novice’, “ no reputation ” 
he went to his help : or the weaver’s young 
daughter on whose account He delayed delivering 
His discourse : or the monk sick of dysentery, 
whom the bhikkhus neglected, but whom He 
tended : or the despised novice who could 
make no progress to whom He gave the snow- 
white napkin as a theme for meditation: or 
the proud and arrogant Sujata, before whom He 
placed the different types of wife (none of whom 
resembled herself) so that her pride melted and 
she chose to be thenceforth a wife that was a 
handmaid ; or the robber Angulimala, 
“because of whom what were townships were 
townships no more and all that remained of 
those that dwelt in them was a neclace of their 
fingers which he wore around his neck” ; the 
Buddha went to him and brought him back 
humble and repentant as a yellow-robed monk ; 
or the fierce elephant Niligiri, whose forehead 
the Buddha stroked and which thereafter became 
tame and gentle. The stories are unending. 


STRANGE POWER 


What was this strange power the Buddha 
wielded ? 


There is a force in the world which draws 
things together, just as there is an opposing 
force which thrusts them apart. The force that 
draws them together is love ; that which thrusts 
them apart is hatred. Unfortunately _ the 
English language is very poverty-stricken in 
spiritual terminology, and the one word “love” 
has to serve for all sorts of drawing together 
from the crude sexual lust of the tom cat to the 
sublime love of a St. Vincent de Paul, or the 
sublimer compassion of a Buddha who “ suffers 
with ” all creation. 


The word we are concerned with is the Pali 
word ‘“‘ Metta ’ which approximates to the 
Greek word used by St. Paul in the famous 
13 Corinthians and variously translated as 


“charity” or “love”. St. Paul said that this 
was a way that transcended all others. The 
Buddha said that all means that can be devised 
for right doing are not worth one sixteenth 
part of the emancipation of the heart through 
metta, which takes all others up into itself 
outshining them in radiance and glory as the 
moon outshines the stars. 


METTA 

What is Metta ? 

Firstly, it is without thought of self ; it is 
selfless. As a mother loves her son, her only 
son, so does the one who has metta extend hit 
love to ail creation. A mother will gladly cus 
off her hand or lay down her life for her son. 
But metta differs from mother-love in that 
mother-love ends with the~child, while metta 
embraces all. 

It seeks the good of saint and sinner alike, 
of near relation and distant one, of friend and 
foe, of human beings and of animals, insects 
and plants. If we had metta, there would be 
no problem of the erosion of the soil or the 
rape of the earth, and there would be no 
possibility of war. 

The third quality of metta is that it springs 
from our thoughts. It is not a matter of 
directing our actions aright. It is the attitude 
of our minds that matters. To have metta, 
we must open our minds to receive everything 
and everybody without any shadow of resentment, 
no matter what happens, nor what people do to 
us. We appear to be born with a natural 
tendency to resent untoward events — the 
storm which blows the roof off our house, the 
Communist who is supposed to torture — his 
opponents, the neighbour whose child bullies 
our own, the business acquaintance who does 
not play fair, the relative who is not kind. 

If we have any feeling of malice or unkind- 
ness towards what injures us, then we do not 
have metta. Everything and every person must 
be suffused with the rays of our loving thoughts, 
from the mosquito which: stings us to. the 
robber who saws us in two with a two-handled 
sword. 

PRACTICE 

Why should we cultivate metta ? 


The Buddha told us never to accept a 
teaching because He or any other revered 
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teacher taught it, but only in so far as we can 
prove in our own experience that it makes for 
inner peace, contentment and happiness. “ If 
you return harsh words for harsh words, what 
is the result ?’’ He questioned an enquirer. 
* Obviously hatred, and perhaps blows,” was 
the reply. 


‘And if you return gentle words for harsh 
ones, what then ?” ‘“* Peace and _ concord, 
perhaps even friendship”. Metta cannot be 
argued about ; it must be practised to be 
understood. 


But even without practice the result of metta 
can be observed. The Buddha is reported to 
have stopped a war that was impending between 
the Sakiyans and the Koliyans, and to have 
left behind an impression of having wielded a 
tremendous power, yet all he did was to ask 
which was of more value, the lives of many 
people, or a litttle water to irrigate the rice- 
fields. 


Asoka’s reign is an even more _ startling 
example of the power of loving goodwill, for 
despite his pacifism, he left behind a more 

extensive empire than he inherited. 


MOST STARTLING 


But the most startling example of all comes 
from our own days ; when Gandhi walked into 
the riot-stricken areas of India, peace followed 
in his footsteps, and the wondering newspaper 
reporter remarked that “the moral and spiritual 
ministrations of the Mahatma are worth more 
than many battalions of soldiers in quelling 
the riots”. 


In business affairs it is often said that loving- 
kindness does not work ; one must be tough 
and callous. But the Quaker firms of Cadbury 
and Fry built their highly successful chocolate 
business by applying precisely this principle of 
loving kindness. And after over thirty years 
in the hard business world, my experience is 
that the more I can practice metta, the more 
easily and successfully business life slips by. 


And in our personal affairs, when people 
give up their feelings of resentment, all problems 
are solved. And sometimes those problems may 
be solved merely by a stranger turning the 
_ trouble over to the spirit of metta. 

(Continued on page 15) 


Notes of the Month. 


Thai King Becomes 
Buddhist Monk 


|g Phumiphon Adulet of Thailand be- 
came a Buddhist monk for fifteen days at 
Bangkok. 


His wife, Queen Sirikit, ruled the kingdom 
while the King, head shaven and clad in saffron 
robes, meditated in a monastery. 


The King used the name of Phumibhalo while 
he was living the life of a Buddhist monk. 


The ceremony of robing was seen by other 
members of the Royal Family and by the Prime 
Minister, Pibul Songgram. Later the King drove 
through huge crowds which waited outside the 
Palace walls, to the Wat Bovoruives Monastery. 


BUDDHISM TO RUSSIA 


Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, President of the 
World Fellowship of Buddhists, has indicated 
to the Prime Minister of Ceylon, Mr. S. W. R. 
D. Bandaranaike, his willingness to accept the 
appointment as Ceylon’s first Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union, conditional to his being 
granted a year’s leave by the University of 
Ceylon, where he is Dean of the Faculty of 
Oriental Studies. 


Dr. Malalasekera hopes to launch a campaign 
for propagating Buddhism in the Soviet Union 
with the support of the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists. 


He expects to take up his new diplomatic 
office in March next year and has told the 
Prime Minister that he will not be able to cut 
himself away from his manifold activities before 
that date. He has accepted the post for only 
one year. 


He also expected to get considerable benefit 
from his stay in Russia for the Buddhist En- 
cyclopaedia, which he is editing, by collecting 
information on Buddhism from areas like 
Mongolia and Manchuria. 


SANGHARAMA 


The Buddhist Council of India has decided to 
establish a Sangarama at Buddha Gaya, where 
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the Buddha attained Enlightenment, for “ the 
gathering together of people from all lands, 
who see the imperative need for dedication to 
meditative living ”’. 

Angarika Dipankar, Assistant Secretary of the 
Buddhist Council, has appealed in a statement 
to those interested in this work to come forward 
and to ‘‘ work this out together in Buddha 
Gaya ” 

He says that the proposed Sangarama, which 
will have an attached library and reading room 
will be made available to those “ who feel the 
need for the dedication of the individual to the 
breaking down of all barriers between man and 
man ”’. 

He adds: ‘‘ Never before has there been 
greater need for a cessation of misunder- 
standings between peoples of all lands, for out 
of misunderstanding arises antagonism that 
ultimately and inevitably leads to wars. 

“It is vital to live together in a Sangarama 
simply, without regard to grades of importance 
in people or in work, so that each one is able 
to give his unique contribution to the whole. 
Out of such a community, people can emerge 
who are capable of living in friendliness that 
cannot be shattered by even the greatest 
differences. 


‘““ Only people grounded in such friendliness 


will be capable of allowing children to grow up | 


alive to but unaffected by all the influences of 
their world. In adult life it is these different 
influences that create barriers which make real 
co-operation impossible.” 


TRIPITAKA IN PALI 


An authoritative version of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka in Pali will be published by the 
Nalanda Pali Institute of India to commemorate 
the Buddha Jayanti. The publication will be 
complete in 35 volumes, two of which have 
already been completed. 


The Chief Editor is Bhikkhu Jagadish Kashyap 
who is the Director of the Institute. 


The work will be formally presented to the 
Government of India on the inauguration of 
the celebrations in New Delhi. The publication 
will also be presented to the UNESCO by 
Bhikkhu Kashyap who will inaugurate the 
UNESCO session in New Delhi. 
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The Government of India proposes to 
present the work to distinguished visitors from 
foreign countries who will attend the 
celebrations. 


BODHI TREE SAFE 


The sacred Bodhi Tree at Buddha Gaya, it 
is officially stated, is now free from infestation 
by insects. The final application of insecticide 
was done by the Bihar Government’s Ento- 
mologist, who has now declared the tree out of 
danger. 

Early this year, the Bodhi Tree was attacked 
by insects and most of the twigs were infested. 
The leaves turned pale yellow and began to fall 
gradually. 

The Government of Bihar has set up an 
international advisory board under the Buddha 
Gaya Temple Act of 1949, to advise the Statu- 
tory Committee which manages the temple. 
The members will hold office for two years. 


BUDDHISTS WELCO MED 


Bhikkhu Jinaratna, Vice-President of the 
Buddhist Delegation from India now touring 
China on invitation from the Chinese Govyern- 
ment, in a communication says that the Dele- 
gation on arrival in China, received a most 
cordial reception both from the people and the 
fellow-Buddhists of the country. 


They were surprised to find that the Govern- 
ment had done all that was possible for them 
to do to put the monasteries, temples and other 
Buddhist religious establishments in order to 
give facilities to Buddhists and to those who are 
interested in Buddhism, by opening avenues for 
study and to carry on research work. 


The sacred Bodhi saplings that the Dele- 
gation took with them from India were warmly 
received and  ceremoniously planted. The 
Delegation visited many cities and educational 
institutions. 


HONOUR FOR MONKS 


The Chief Monks of the three Nikayas or 
sects in Ceylon, will be honoured by the 
Buddha Sasana Council of Burma at a special 
convocation to be held in Ceylon this month. 


The honours will be formally conferred by 
the delegation from Burma who will arrive in 
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in the Buddha Jayanti 
guests of the 


Ceylon to participate 
celebrations as the official 
Government. 


The title of Aggamahapandita is to be con- 
ferred on the three Maha Nayake Theras of 
the three Nikayas, namely, the Ramanna, the 
Amarapura and the Siam Nikaya. 


The decision to award these titles was taken 
at a special Executive Committee meeting of 
the Maha Sangha, which was held at the 
closing stages of the final sessions of the 
Chatta Sangayana, held at the Pasana Guha, 
Rangoon, early this year. 


LONDON SOCIETY 


The London Buddhist Society, which is the 
oldest and largest organisation of its kind in the 
West, has found a new and permanent home. 


Situated at 58, Eccleston Square, near 
Victoria Station, the new headquarters has a 
lecture hall that can accommodate 120 people, 
and a library that houses the Society’s 3,000 
books on Buddhism. 


Treasures to be suitably displayed include a 
picture of the Potala Palace in Lhasa, sent to 
the Society by the Dalai Lama, the chair in 
which Sir Edwin Arnold sat when he wrote 
“The Light of Asia” and an elaborate shrine 
of gold and lacquer specially made in Bangkok 
and presented to the Society on the occasion 
of the Silver Jubilee in 1949. 


** Buddhism ”, written by Mr. Christmas 
Humphreys, one of Britain’s best known barris- 
ters, and published in the Penguin series of 
books, has now sold 140,000 copies. 


THERA RETURNS 


The people of Ceylon can take a lesson from 
the British on religious tolerance, said Maha- 
nama Thera of Vajirarama Temple, Colombo, 
who returned from the Buddhist Vihare in 
London. 


He said that Christian societies and chaplains 

had invited him as well as Mirisse Gunasiri 
Thera, to deliver lectures on Buddhism and the 
doctrines of the Buddha at Christian meetings 
and even in churches. 
-Mahanama Thera said that the Ceylon 
Embassy in London had done little to provide 
facilities for Buddhist students to pursue their 
religious duties. 
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“ The Buddhist Vihare in London requires a 
few more monks and a good set of devoted 
Buddhist laymen who are prepared to under- 
take the propagation of the Dhamma,”’ he added. 


He said that since the inauguration of the 
Buddha Jayanti, the British were taking more 
interest in the study of Buddhism. On one 
occasion when he was invited to lecture in 
Sussex, he was informed that hotel accommo- 
dation had been booked for him. 


He informed the organisers that, according to 
the rules of the Vinaya, bhikkhus could not 
stay in hotels. They then immediately got a 
Christian family to shift to the hotel and placed 
their bungalow at his disposal for two days. 


BUDDHA IMAGE 


Pandita Rassapana Sumathipala Thero said 
at a public meeting at Minuwangoda in Ceylon 
that it was opportune that an image of the 
Buddha should be installed in the Ceylon 
Parliament buildings. 


He said that Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India, whenever he was troubled, 
used to meditate before the image of the Buddha 
and thereby gained peace of mind, India had 
also chosen the Dhamma Chakra as_ the 
country’s emblem. 


7TH CENTURY TEMPLE 


The ruins of a Buddhist temple dating back 
to the 7th century, has been unearthed by a 
party of archaeologists during exacavations 
among the ruins of Ak Beshim in the Chu 
valley in Khirgizia, Russia. 

The lay-out of the building and some of the 
construction details afford the ground for the 
belief that the temple was built by Sogdian 
colonists, who penetrated into Eastern Turkistan 
in the 6th century. 


The temple was built in terraces, its forepart 
and yard situated below the central hall and the 
sanctuary above it. 


Clay statues of the Buddha were mounted on 
two tall pedestals at the entrance to the sanc- 
tuary. Standing on one side was a huge statue 
of the Buddha Maitreya, of which only frag- 
ments of the broken body and feet on low 
lotus-shaped steps remained. The second 
pedestal supported a seated statue of the Buddha, 
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Buddhist. Revival in Nepal 


(From a Correspondent) 


O nearly 500 million people on earth today 

that lonely region in Lumbini, in South-west 
Nepal, where a thicket of trees breaks the flat 
level of the surrounding ploughland, is sacred 
beyond all expression, because in words cut 
as clearly as ever upon Asoka’s pillar “‘ the 
Buddha Sakyamuni was born here”. 


At the end of the last century, a comparatively 
unknown archaeologist, Dr. Fuhrer, won for 
himself a permanent niche in the hall of fame 
when he chanced upon this pillar set up by 
King Asoka 2,175 years ago on the very spot 
where the Buddha was born. 


In the Buddhist chronicles Asoka’s visit. is 
recorded thus : ‘ Asoka, accompanied by the 
ancient and the venerable Upagupta, the reci- 
pient of all the knowledge and traditions of the 
faith, visited Lumbini in great state. 


FOUR BATTALIONS 


With him went four battalions of troops, and 
the perfumes, flowers, and garlands of due 
worship were not forgotten. 


Arrived at the garden, Upagupta extended 
his right hand and said to Asoka, ‘ Here, O 
Great King, the Venerable One was born ’ 
adding, ‘ At this site, excellent to behold, 
should be the first Monument consecrated in 
honour of the Buddha.’ 


The King after giving 100,000 gold coins to 
the people of the country raised a stupa pillar 
and retired . 


Here is the story of the Buddha’s birth. His 
mother, Maya, Queen of Kapilavastu, was on 
her way from her husband’s capital to her 
father’s house at Devadha to bear her first child. 


Exhausted by the heat, she and her entourage 
rested beneath a sal grove. Queen Maya 
retired to a pool a few yards south of where 
Asoka later erected his pillar. 

After her bath, Queen Maya had hardly 
moved twenty paces when she was gripped with 
pain. Immediately she faced east, grasped a 
branch of a sal tree above her, and Gautama 
was born from her right flank. 


The history of Buddhism in Nepal dates back 
to the Buddha’s return to His native Kapila- 
vastu after attaining Enlightenment. 


As might be expected, the earliest converts 
were the Lord’s own kinsmen — the Sakyas. 
Twenty miles east of Kathmandu there exists a 
shrine at Namora where the Teacher is said to 
have preached the Vyaghiri Jataka. 


In an age of intense activity, Buddhism 
flourished in all its glory in those early cen- 
turies. Some of the greatest teachers of Bud- 
dhism like Negarjun, the founder of Mahayana 
Buddhism, lived in Nepal. 


Many of the existing temples and monasteries 
bear the unmistakable imprint of that, the 
Golden Age of Buddhism in Nepal. In the 
twentieth year of his reign, King Asoka left 
the precincts of his metropolis at Pataliputra on 
a pilgrimage to the Land of the Blessed One. 


In the Kathmandu Valley itself, Asoka left 
an everlasting landmark by laying the foundation 
of the now prosperous town of Lalita Patan — 
now known as Lalitpur or Patan, a suburb of 
Kathmandu. He also married his daughter, 
Princess Charumati, to the Nepalese Prince 
Devapala. 


Some of the stupas set up by Asoka still 
exist, in varying stages of decay. 


IN 7TH CENTURY 


Through the marriage of his daughter 
Princess Bhrikuti to the Tibetan Prince Srong- 
san-Gampo, the Nepalese King, Amusuvarman, 
introduced Buddhism into Tibet in the 7th 
century A.C. 


The Princess was such a devout Buddhist that, 
it is stated she took with herto Tibet a begging 
bowl that once belonged to the. Buddha himself. 


Chinese travellers and chroniclers of those 
days, notable amongst whom was Hsien Tsang, 
recorded the sincere faith that the King and 
people of Nepal of those days had _ in 
Buddhism. 


The picture of those early days of Buddhism 
in Nepal is made clearer by a brief yet graphic 
account left by another traveller from China, 
Wang Hiuen-t’se. According to him, King 
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Narendra Dev of Nepal showed a marked 
devotion to Buddhism and numerous monas- 
teries sheltered the Buddhist monks. 


In 1880 A.C. Dr. Oldfield, a student of Bud- 
dhism, complained that it was in the last stages 
of its existence. He said : “It is rapidly 
being supplanted by Hinduism and before the 
lapse of another century the religion of the 
Buddha — after enduring for upwards of 2,000 
years — will, in all probability, be as extinct in 
Nepal as in the plains of Hindustan ”’. 


Events have proved Dr. Oldfield wrong. 


DANGER OVERCOME 


Yet, in the not distant past —in 1944 — 
Buddhism in Nepal suffered its rudest shock 
and if events had not turned out otherwise, 
Buddhism in Nepal might have belonged to 
history today. , 

Attempts were made to fabricate a charge of 
* forcible conversion and sowing seeds of 
sedition’ against the bhikkhus, and they were 
served with a notice ordering them to cease 
forthwith the giving of sermons, the performing 
and observing of Buddhist ceremonies and 
festivals, and the ordaining of anyone into the 
Sangha (not even one born a Buddhist). 


Monks and nuns were directed to return to 
worldly life but, rather than throw off “ the 
sweet chains of love binding them with the 
peaceful religion of the Master”, the bhikkhus 
decided to defy the order and went into exile 
in the more serene atmosphere of Indian 
monasteries. 


Since then the revival of Buddhism in Nepal 
has been a steady and active process. The 
Dharmodaya Sabha was set up in Sarnath in 
November, 1944, by Nepalese monks in exile. 


FULLY RECOGNISED 


After the revolution of 1950, the Dharmodaya 
Sabha received full recognition by the demo- 
cratic Government in power, and was sponta- 
neously acclaimed as Nepal’s premier organi- 
zation by sister organizations throughout the 
Buddhist world. 


Nepal’s late monarch, King  Tribhuvana, 
following his avowed policy of religious freedom, 
extended an invitation to the Fellowship of 
World Buddhists to hold the Fourth Congress 
in the land of Buddha’s birth during His 25th 


centenary celebrations. King Mahendra follow- 
ing in his father’s footsteps has personally 
associated himself with the revival of Buddhism 
in Nepal. 


So long as the grave eyes of the Master, 
repainted and reconsecrated every year, look 
out over the valley from Boudhnath, from 
Swayumbunath, and from a score of other 
torans, there will be a strong Nepalese Buddhist 
community, as loyally Nepalese as any Gurkha 
from Kali to Kunchenjunga. 


Metta in Practical Living 
(Continued from page }}) 


The last question is, How ? How can we 
overcome the inborn tendency to resent things 
and people we do not like ? 


All things come by practice. And since all 
that we are is the result of our thoughts, it is 
a matter of deliberately training our thoughts. 
For. most people there will have to be many 
years of patient practice from the first glad day 
when they wake up to the fact that love is 
living magic, till the time when it becomes the 
automatic reaction to every untoward happening. 


Finally, and this cannot be said too often, do 
not recount the many times you tried to do 
the loving thing and got no result. It is not 
what you do ; it is the attitude of your mind 
that matters. There is no such things as a 
permanent “you’’, to do anything, but there is 
such a thing as permanent metta (if anything 
within time space is lasting). 


Gandhi did nothing when he went among 
the rioters, but because he had reduced self 
to zero, and trained himself to let the spirit of 
metta have its will, he was a conduit-pipe 
through which the spirit of metta flowed 
towards the rioters, and drove away the spirit 
of hate. 


Hatred is only overcome by non-hatred — 
that is an eternal law. 


BUDDHIST TEMPLE AT KUALA LUMPUR 


THE new Buddhist Temple in Kuala Lumpur 
built by the Selangor Buddhist Assoc iation 
was erected at a cost of 50,000 dollars and not 
5,000 dollars as stated in the September issue 
of ‘* World Buddhism ”’. 
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BUDDHIST. SHRINE IN NEPAL 


N the Kathmandu Valley, within majestic 
ieee of the capital city, is Swayambhu 


Nath. 


Legend has it that centuries ago, when the 
Kathmandu Valley was a lake, a water lily was 
anchored to this spot and when, by divine inter- 
vention, the water was released through a cleft 
in the surrounding hills, the lotus settled on the 
valley floor and fire sprang from it. 


Here of its own accord grew the hill of Swa- 
yambhu Nath to be crowned by a stupa of un- 
usual magnificence. Seeing it, a visiting deity 
cut his hair. in reverence and every hair became 
a tree and the trees are upon Swayambhu hill 
to this day. 


STATUES 


A stairway climbs the hill through the trees 
and is flanked by impressively large Buddha 
statues before which the devout pray and regain 
their breath. 


The last lap is so steep that a steel railing has 
been thoughtfully provided for the visitors, 
though a vast gathering of monkeys have un- 
disputed preference and amuse themselves end- 
lessly by sliding down the shining rail. 

The stupa itself captivates imagination the 
moment its all-seeing, painted eyes appear over 
the shoulder of the hill. The spire is gold above 
a dome of white plaster, and into the latter are 
built alcoves in which jewelled deities sit behind 
metal curtains. 


Prayer wheels circle the dome to be endlessly 
turned by the devout seeking salvation — a 
subdued clattering like stones trundled by a 
mountain stream. 


MYSTIC EYES 


Swayambhu is _ pre-Buddhist, or more 
correctly pre-Gautama, Buddha. The. Chini 
Lama, a jovial’ Tibetan who holds sway over 
Kathmandu’s other colossal stupa, Bodh Nath, 
explains that Gautama. was the seventh rein- 
carnated Buddha and that. both Swayambhu 
and Bodh. Nath predate him. 


Because of this ancient Buddhist tradition, 
the 2500th Jayanti being celebrated throughout 
the Buddhist~ world this year is of special 
significance to Nepal’s Buddhists. 


It was fitting that the fourth World Buddhist 
Council should be held against the background 
of these impressive shrines, in Kathmandu where, 
to use a much worn phrase, every thirty yards 
is a temple. 

Many of these temples are Buddhist, though 
in appearance they differ little from the con- 
ventional Pagoda-like Hindu structure. . Often 
the two religions share a shrine ; votive stupas 
and Hindu deities squatting side by side in the 
same courtyard, or in carved wood supporting 
the same roof. 

So mystic eyes similar to those painted’ on 
Buddhist stupas gaze endlessly from Hindu 
shrines : from the great doorways of Hinduism’s 
citadel, Pashupati Nath, as from’ the humble 
doorway of a Buddhist home in Patan. 

And it is interesting to recall that 
when King Mahendra was crowned ‘with 
ancient Hindu ritual, deities from Buddhist 
temples throughout the valley were pies to 
his durbar. 


in May, 


GRANDEUR 

It would presumably be correct to cite as 
typical to Nepali Buddhist architecture the 
stupa rather than the pagoda. The very grandeur 
of Swayambhu Nath and Bodh. Nath defeats 
argument, though in Patna a Buddhist temple 
in traditional Nepali, Pagoda form contests. the 
claim with an ornate facade of gold and serene 
friezes of the Buddha in contemplation. 

In Bhatgaon is an exception to both architectural 
forms —- a Maha Bodh constructed of lavishly 
moulded terra cotta which is so like the’ Vihara 
at Bodh Gaya that the similarity can hardly 
be considered a coincidence. 

Yet great age is claimed for the shrine, which 
stands in a typically Nepali courtyard. 

Among Nepal’s treasure grove of traditional 
architecture with its wealth of carved woodwork 
and less frequent stone, the Buddhist household 
stands apart because of its painted doorways 
and brightly coloured frieze of meditating Buddhas. 
In the courtyard is usually a low, lime-washed 
stupa, and occasionally flags in the Tibetan style. 

In honour of the 2500th Jayanti a new temple, 
incorporating all that is architecturally consi- 
dered Nepali, has been built at Lumbini Stupa 
and a painted spire rise above a prayer hall with 
doors and windows carved in traditional style. 
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By Jawaharlal Nehru 


IT is essentially through the message of the Bud- 
dha that the individual, national and international 
problems of to-day can be looked -at from the 
right perspective. 


The Buddha Jayanti celebrations have led 
people to look deeper to the problems — in- 
dividual, national and international — and make 
them realise that they have to search for some 
kind of union between their day-to-day political, 
scientific, technological and other activities and 
a certain measure of spirituality. 


The progress of science has done much good 
to humanity, but there is something lacking in 
it and hence, scientific progress has sometimes 
led to disaster. Some kind of spiritual element 
which will restrain the powers let loose by the 
discoveries of science is lacking. 


DESIRE FOR PEACE 

In the world of to-day, “‘ we find the peculiar 
spectacle that while the vast majority of mankind, 
possibly all of them, desire peace, for whatever 
reasons it may be, nevertheless, the forces of 
evil and the forces of violence are spreading, 
bringing in their train hatred and the desire to 
destroy and crush others, which again spread 
hatred. 


Surely, this is a vicious circle. How are we 
to get out of it ? We have failed to get out of 
this situation for many years and many generations. 


There must be some way or other than the 
normal politicians’ way to deal with such a 
problem. | feel that unless we tackle this problem 
in some other way, there can be no solution to it 
and no assurance of peace. 


We all talk glibly of peace. goodwill and co- 
operation, but yet, at the same time, we often act 
in a different way, belying our own profession. 
We live two different lives — one concerning 
practical affairs and the other which we reserve 
for our secluded moments. 


VITAL IMPORTANCE 


A stage has now come when it has become, 
of vital importance that some element. which is 
beyond the ken of the practical politician should 
be found for the solution of the world’s problems. 


The forces of evil and the forces of violence 
have become so tremendous that unless they 
are held in check, they, might lead to disaster 
for the world. 


The way of violence is certainly not a good way, 
but only in principle, but also because of the 
evidence of history and that of recent events. 
The way of violence is also not the practical 
way. 

| know that the Buddhist symposium has 
dealt with only scholarly subjects and not with 
the vital problems of the day. Nevertheless, 
the deliberations will have a considerable effect 
on the peoples’ minds. 


The great event of the celebration of the 2,500th 
anniversary of the Buddha’s Parinirvana has 
directed the attention of the people to the Bud- 
dha’s essential message. It is not quite true 
to say that Buddhism. has disappeared from 
India, the land of its birth. 


BUDDHA’S MESSAGE 


There is no doubt. that the message and the 
personality of the Buddha has impressed them- 
selves on the Indian people and entered the very 
texture of their thinking and life. Nothing 
can take them away. 
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The Buddha’s teachings and thought, are a pro- 
duct’ of an essentially Indian background. 
The desire in India to know and understand the 
message of Buddhism is there, because the people’s 
mind has been prepared not only by past happen- 
ings, but by India’s great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, 
*“ who conditioned us in the last generation 
and whose voice and message sounded often 
to us as a repetition of the Buddha’s message. 


The dark clouds hover over the world and 
have created an atmosphere of war which threat- 
ens to go out of hand. It can be controlled if 
man understood the message taught by Gautama 
Buddha, thousands of years ago. 


NO NEW PATH 


No new path can be found to save mankind 
through fresh conflicts and wars but by  pur- 
suing the old path shown to the world by the 
greatest path-finder it had known — Gautama 
Buddha. 


I cannot tell you the path by which this senti- 
ment of enmity, war and violence can leave 
the minds of people except that until it goes, 
strife and conflict will remain and the world 
cannot go very far. 


In these grave times, I see a ray of hope in the 
path shown by Gautama Buddha, one of the 
greatest revolutionaries of the world. 


My mind gets a little relief and confidence 
not from what is happening in the world, but 
from the message of the Buddha. I am convinced 
that the world cannot find a new path for itself 
by war and violence, but by following the path 
shown by the greatest path-finder of the world — 
Gautama Buddha ” 


On this day specially, we again, remember 
Gautama Buddha. If we remember the Buddha 
more often, and with our hearts and minds open 
go towards Him, then it will be good for all 
of us. The morewe do so, the bigger we will 
become. 


The people have to see what qualities there 
are in one son of India who shook the world 
for thousands of years and created a revolution 
in the minds of men in our country and out- 
side also. 


(From the address delivered at the closing session 
of the four-day ‘symposium organised in New 
Delhi in connection with the 2,500th: anniversary 
of the Buddha's Mahaparinirvana.) 


Mass Conversion to 
Buddhism in India 


WITH: mass conyersion to Buddhism in India 
over 1,500,000 beionging to the Harijan commu- 
nity are said to have been converted to Buddhism 
in Bombay. 

The three-day meeting of the All-India 
Scheduled Castes Federation Executive which 
concluded at Ahmednagar directed its~ newly 
elected seven-man presidium to proceed energe- 
tically with the mass conversion to Buddhism 
program all over India. 

Full faith in the lead given in this direction 
by late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar was expressed by the 
executive which resolved to raise suitable memo- 
rials to the departed leader in all states in the 
form of Buddha stupas and viharas, educational 
institutions and hospitals. 

The executive also expressed its view that 
scheduled caste converts to Buddhism were 
entitled to continue receiving all the benefits 
and facilities which they were granted as scheduled 
castes. 

The Federation Executive unanimously elected 
Mr. R. D. Khobragade, formerly General Secre- 
tary of the Federation as President to succeed 
the late Dr. Ambedkar. Mr. H. D. Avale, M.L.C. 
(Bombay), was appointed General Secretary. 


60,000 CONVERTS 

Nearly 60,000 followers of the late Dr. Ambedkar. 
embraced Buddhism at a mass meeting held at 
Nasik to pay homage to the departed leader. 

A joint meeting of the Maharashtra, Vidarbha, 
Marathwada and Bombay units of the Sche- 
duled Castes” Federation decided to appoint a 
presidium to continue the manifold activities of 
the movement started by Dr. Ambedkar. 

The two big mass conversions to Buddhism 
that took place at Bombay and Nagpur would 
give a fillip to the movement for the revival of 
Buddhism in India, Bhikkhu Samgha Rakshita 
said. 

_ Instead of crippling the Buddhist movement, 
the death of Dr. Ambedkar had helped it by 
putting it indisputably on a religious level, said 
Bhikkhu  Rakshita. The leadership of the 
movement had shifted from the political leader 
to the Buddhist Bhikkhus and it is not the 
Scheduled Caste Federation of India but the 
Bharatiya Buddha Jana Samity which would now 
take over the work started by Dr. Ambédkar. 


( Continued on Page 4) 
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DR. AMBEDKAR 


Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, a former Law Minister of 
India, who played a major role in the drafting 
of the Indian Constitution and who embraced 
Buddhism with about 500,000 of his followers, 
died suddenly last month in New Delhi. 


He was one of the leaders of millions of 
Indians formerly classed as “ Untouchables ”’. 


Dr. Ambedkar, who was 63 had been in 
indifferent health for several months, but his 
death came unexpectedly. 


Two months ago, Dr. Ambedkar led about 
500,000 members of the Scheduled Castes in a 
mass ceremony of conversion to Buddhism. 


Born into a family of ““ Untouchables ’’, he 
studied at American, Bonn and London | uni- 
versities. 


NEHRU’S TRIBUTE 


The Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Jawarharlal 
Nehru, in a tribute in the Lok Sabha to the dead 
leader, said Dr. Ambedkar would be remembered 
most as the symbol of revolt against all the 
oppressing features of Hindu society. 


He said Dr. Ambedkar had also played a most 
important part in the making of the Constitution of 
India and, subsequently, in the legislative part 
of the Constituent Assembly. 


Mr. Nehru said Dr. Ambedkar would also 
be remembered for the great part he had played 
in Hindu law reform. He said he was happy 
Dr. Ambedkar had in his life time seen this 
reform carried out in a great measure. 


Mr. Nehru recalled that the rules of the House 
provided. only for short adjournment in such 
cases. Dr. Ambedkar, however, came in the 
category of “ outstanding personages *’, and 
he would request the Speaker to adjourn the 
House for the day and to convey to the members 
of Dr. Ambedkar’s family the condolences of 
the House. 


The Speaker, Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, 
and representatives of the various parties asso- 
ciated themselves with the sentiments expressed 
by Mr. Nehru. 


DIES SUDDENLY 


In the Rajya Sabha the Deputy Chairman, 
Mr. S. V. Krishnamoorthy Rao, said many 
might not agree with Dr. Ambedkar and his 
political philosophy, ‘“* but he was one of our 
prominent members and he was always listened 
to with respect ”’ 


Both Houses of Parliament adjourned after 
question hour as a mark of respect to Dr. Ambedkar. 


A GLOOM 


The news of Dr. Ambedkar’s death cast a 
gloom on thousands of his followers in India. 


Hundreds of scheduled caste labourers working 
in mills and factories came out as many Harijan 
workers spread the news of the death of ‘“‘ Baba- 
saheb * as he was affectionately known to his 
followers. Many admirers wept as they learnt 
of his death. 


CEYLON MOURNS 


“Ceylon cannot forget the great impetus 
Dr. Ambedkar gave for the growth of Buddhism 
in India. I am shocked to hear that he has 
passed away ”’ said the acting head of the Ceylon 
Cabinet, Mr. C. P. de Silva, on hearing the news 
of Dr. Ambedkar’s death. 


Continuing Mr. de Silva said ‘‘ Ceylon shares 
with India her grief in the passing away of a 
great worker in the cause of human freedom. 
We recall particularly his struggle on behalf of 
the millions who have been condemned to 
social inequality and handicap merely by reasons 
of birth. We also remember with gratitude 
the great impetus he gave to Buddhism and the 
teachings of the Buddha in India ” 


GREAT SETBACK 


Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, President of the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists, said that the death 
of Dr. Ambedkar was a great setback to 
the upsurge of Buddhism in India, particularly 
among the depressed classes who were preparing to 
embrace Buddhism en masse. 


He said that the late Dr. Ambedkar had trained 
leaders who had kept out of the limelight when 
Dr. Ambedkar was to the fore and they would 
now come out into the open to carry out the 
good work of the great Indian reformist. 
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A **. Samadhi’ of Dr: & Ambedkar-y “will 
be raised at the spot where the dead leader, along 
with his wife and followers, had embraced 
Buddhism in Nagpur on October 14 last. 


Every employed Buddhist will contribute one 
day’s wage for the proposed. memorial, accord- 
ing to decisions taken at a mass meeting held 
under the auspices of the Buddha Jana Samiti. 


At six o’clock in the evening, when the mortal 
remains of Dr. Ambedkar were consigned to 
flames in Bombay about a lakh of Buddhists 
collected at Kasturchand Park and _ chanted 
Buddhist hymns. The concourse also observed 
two minutes silence. 


To the chanting of sacred Buddhist hymns 
by thousands of new converts to Buddhism, the 
ashes of Dr. Ambedkar were gathered. by his 
son Mr. Yeshwantrao Ambedkar. 


Over three lakhs of people joined the pro- 
cession which marched along. a five-mile route 
through the labour areas, while thousands lined 
the road and showered flowers and garlands on 
the jar. 


Mass Conversion to Buddhism 


( Continued from Page 2) 


The men and money, needed to sustain and 
propagate the Buddhist faith in India had been 
promised by other Buddhist countries and 
associations so that the new converts might 
not feel orphaned by Dr. Ambedkar’s. death, 
said Bhikkhu Rakshita. 


According to him, a total of 1,500,000 Sche- 
duled Caste Hindus has already embraced 
Buddhism in the last few weeks. 


The mass conversions, however, had- posed 
many problems for the converts who were not 
quite conversant with their new religion. They 
were daily asking for advice from the Bhikkhus 
and confirmed co-religionists on Buddhist cere- 
monials and rituals connected with. births, 
marriages, deaths ete. 


Buddhism Spreading in 
United States 


‘“ AMERICAN interest in Buddhism is . steadily 
increasing and. there have been some conyer- 
sions to this religion recently * said Dr, Franklin 
Edgerton, a noted Buddhist scholar 
United States who was invited by the Govern- 
ment of India to attend the Buddha Jayanti cele- 
brations in India. 


‘* While the number of actual converts was. not 
so great, there was increasing appreciation of 
the Buddhist ideology in the United States, ” 
Dr. Edgerton said. 


According: to. Dr. Edgerton, ‘two '- factors 
have helped the spread of Buddhism in America : 
Firstly, religious freedom in the United States, 
and secondly, the systematic work done. by 
Japanese Buddhists in America towards the 
spread of Buddhism. 


‘** Japanese Buddhist teachers and priests have 
opened in the United States a number of centres 
for missionary work, which attract Americans 
interested in or seriously studying Buddhism, ” 
Dr. Edgerton said. 


In regard to the religious freedom in the 
United. States the 72-year old retired Professor 
of the. Yale University. observed fiodhe 
religious freedom now in eyidence in India is 
almost a revival of the same freedom which 
King Ashoka preached in the golden days 
left behind ”. | 


‘“ Not only in this respect, but in the matter 
of material prosperity, too, I am_ pleasantly, 
surprised at the progress made by India since 
independence,” he added. Nage 7 


“Buddhism a Growing 


Force in England” 
‘BUDDHISM is a growing force in England 


today. It is gaining ground more than ever 
before in its history there. It has a very, bright 
future. The day is not distant when it will 


become one of the recognised denominations 
of Great Britain. It has a voice that no one 
can challenge. Among Buddhists are’ men of 
high influence and social status.” ( 


from the.- 


snd 
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This statement was made by the Ven. Mirisse 
Gunasiri, who returned to Ceylon after 18 
months stay in England. 


People had now started speaking of British 
Buddhism and English Sangha. The Bhikkhus 
recently ordained by him were to make the 
nucleus of the Sangha in the West. There 
would be another Vihara where the candidates 
for the order would be ordxined and trained, 
he said. 


Applications for admission to the Sangha 
were received very often from England and the 
continent as well. There were five senior monks 
in the United Kingdom at the moment. 


RATIONAL SIDE 


“It is the rational and intellectual side of 
Buddhism that appeals to the Westerner most ”’, 


said the Thero. “‘ Buddhism as a religion or © 


any developed system such as Sinhalese, Burmese, 
Siamese or Japanese should not be given to the 
West. Buddhism in its pristine purity should 
be given to them so that they may adopt it to 
suit their national and climatic conditions. 


“Buddhism has something definite for the 
thinking man, because the Buddha was a man, 
and had nothing to do with theology. 


“The average Englishman likes the idea 
‘Work out your salvation’, said by the Buddha. 
They also like the idea “ As ye sow, so shall ye 
also reap’, because it is proclaimed in every 
science laboratory, that cause and effect are 
equal and opposite. There are many who grasp 
the teaching of continued existence or re-birth 
and its corollary of Kamma. 


“The Western mind is weary of rituals, services, 
and sprinklings of holy water and needs a way 
of life compatible with science, psychology, 
social science, and with the whole integrated 
approach to reality which may become the re- 
ligion of the future. 


TIRED WITH AUTHORITY 


“It seems that the West is getting more and 
more tired of outside “‘ authority ~ of being 
told not only what to do and also what to think 
and_ believe. 

*“ Very recently many gifts arrived at the London 
Buddhist Vihara from Ceylon and Thailand. 
It is a pity that Sinhalese students for whom 
the institute was or‘ginally meant have no time 
to come there as often as expected ”’. 


NEED FOR BUDDHIST 
NEWS SERVICE 


(The following is a continuation of the Presiden- 

tial Address delivered by Dr. G. P. Malalasekera 

at the Forth Conference of the World Fellowship 

of Buddhists, held at Kathmandu, Nepal, from 
November 15 to 21, 1956.) 


T is a matter for congratulation and is a 

heartening sign that we have travelled far from 
the day when Buddhism found its way to the 
West, through the writings of missionaries 
whose avowed purpose was to discredit it. 
Without meaning to make any _ individious 
destruction, | would make special mention of the 
Buddha Jayanti edition of UNESCO’s “ Courier ”’, 
(published in English, French and Italian) and 
‘*The Path of the Buddha ”’, edited by Kenneth 
W. Morgan. (A review of the latter will be 
found in the special Conference Number of our 
own World Buddhism.) 


I would also draw i the 
excellent volume ‘ sof Buddhism,}’ 
edited by our old friend and colleague, Dr. P. 
V. Bapat, and published by the Government of 
India. I must confess, however, that I am 
disappointed in several statements contained in 
the Foreword to that book by Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan. He says, e.g., “the Buddha 
did not feel that he was announcing a new 
religion. He was born, grew up, and died a 
Hindu”. 


HALF TRUTH 

That, “at “best; “is but ’“a ‘half-truth: ’ And, 
again, ““ Buddhism did not start as a new and 
independent religion. It was an offshoot of the 
more ancient faith of the Hindus, perhaps a 
schism or a heresy’. Note the perhaps. These 
unjustifiable proclamation notwithstanding, the 
volume is a valuable addition to the literature 
on Buddhism. 


The success, even from a commercial point of 
view, of the above publications — the Indian 
Governments’ volume went through a_ second 
printing within a month — opens out a line of 
action for ‘* World Buddhism” which we should 
explore. I refer to the establishment of a 
Central Bureau for editing, compiling and 
publishing Buddhist literature and generally 
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serving as a clearing-house for Buddhist publi- 
cations. I have in mind something like the 
Open Court Publishing Company of Chicago 
or the Adyar Centre of the Theosophical 
Society in Madras. It should be a_ place 
situated away from trouble-spots. 


I cannot conceive of any better place than 
my own country of Ceylon. In fact, a begin- 
ning for a venture of this sort has already been 
made there, as I mentioned in my Presidential 
Address in Tokyo in 1952. We have established 
a limited liability Company, called The Buddhist 
Publishers Ltd., of which | am Chairman of the 
Board of the Directors. The object of the 
Company is the publication and sale of 
Buddhist literature. 


AMBITIOUS PROGRAMME 


In inaugurating this scheme, I have had in 
mind a rather ambitious programme. Part of 
it, for instance, would consist of the publication 
in a uniform edition, like the Sacred Books of 
the East series, translations into English of the 
sacred books of the Buddhists, regarded as 
canonical texts by the chief Schools of Buddhism. 
They are at present to be found in _ several 
languages : Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese, etc. 
Some of them have already been translated and 
published at different times, in different places 
and in widely varied editions. 


Many. of these translations have been 
published in Journals, as special numbers, and 
are mostly unavailable now. This makes an 
over-all study of the entire range of Buddhism 
almost a completely impossible task, unless one 
learns about a dozen languages of the East 
and the West. I feel that the time has come 
when all the sacred canonical texts of Buddhism 
should be translated into one world-language, 
English. I propose to discuss this when a 
suitable opportunity occurs in the Executive 
Council of the W. F. B. during this present 
Conference. 


Our need is not only for literature ; we also 
sadly lack in Buddhist pictures. The range 
of Buddhist Art has been amazingly wide in the 
past. At one time, it covered the whole, vast 
continent of Asia. Photographic and other 
reproductions of these works of Buddhist Art 
have been published from time to time and 
provide evidence of their astounding variety. 


These reproductions, however, are costly and not 
within the reach of average folk. They should 
be available in varying degrees of quality and 
at varying prices. That, too, is something which 
deserves our attention and action. 


But, at the moment, there is another aspect 
of Buddhist Art which IT should, like to place 
before you. Buddhist art is a living Art, not a 
fossilised relic of the past. It has living expo- 
nents in many parts of the Buddhist world who 
continue to work for the edification of the pious. 
But the work of these artists are mostly to be 
found in temples and other places of worship. 
We need pictures for our homes ; we do not 
have them. 


I remember how, during a rather extensive 
tour of the countries of South East Asia, | 
saw in many Buddhist homes cheap lithographic 
reproductions of a series of paintings by a third- 
rate artist of Ceylon, depicting scenes from the 
life of the Buddha and some incidents from 
Jataka-tales. The pictures were the same 
everywhere but the titles were in the languages 
of the country in which they were sold, 


| found on inquiring that there was a great 
demand for Buddhist pictures. I have, there- 
fore, during the last few months, been inyesti- 
gating the possibility of getting such pictures 
drawn by. competent artists of the present day. 
With this in view, I] have suggested the holding 
of an _ international competition of Buddhist 
painting with adequate prizes offered for the 
best pictures. A_ list. of subjects will be set, 
from which artists will be able to select items 
for their paintings. The prize-winning pictures 
will be purchased, with their copyright, and these 
will be artistically reproduced and made 
available for sale throughout the world. It 
is, as you will see, an ambitious and compli- 
cated scheme. This, too, I hope to discuss with 
the Executive Council. 


NEWS SERVICE 


Side by side with these proposals, | would also 
suggest that steps be taken to inaugurate a 
Buddhist News and Information Service. Our 
monthly publication ‘“ World Buddhism,” started 
in August, 1951, and continued ever since, has in 
some small measure succeeded in keeping the 
Buddhists of the world informed of the activities 
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of their fellow-religionists everywhere. It now 
circulates in more than fifty countries and from 


information we get we find that extracts from» 
-it, and sometimes even whole articles, are. 


published, sometimes in the original, more often 


in translations into various languages. But, this 


is not enough. We must ensure a _ regular 
supply of news from Buddhists all over the 
world and its effective dissemination. 


ENDLESS POSSIBILITIES 


This cannot be done through the usual Press 
agencies who, unfortunately, seem to be 
concerned chiefly with news of wars and other 
catastrophes, crimes and sports. A News and 
Information Service, such as is envisaged, will 


have its headquarters and agents in regional: 


centres. A skeleton of such a service ‘is in 
process’ of’ establishment between Japan and 
Ceylon with the assistance of mutual friends. 
The expansion of such a service contains endless 
possibilities. It will require a great deal of 
rather complicated organisation. Jt cannot be 
done at once but it would be certainly a 
worthwhile achievement. 


The success of these and other similar pro- 
jects will depend largely on the amount of 
co-operation that can be secured from Buddhists 
and representative Buddhist Organisations in 
different parts of the world. For this purpose. 
opportunities should be available for Buddhist 
scholars and active Buddhist workers to meet 
each other frequently, apart from Conferences 
such as these where time is short and the agenda 
is heavy, leaving little or no time for intimate and 
personal discussion and exchange of views. 


Already, attached to the W. F. B. Head- 
quarters in Ceylon, are scholars from China, 
Japan, Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, and Indonesia 
who provide some kind of liaison between the 
W. F. B. and Buddhists of their respective 
countries. They are people temporarily resident 
- in Ceylon engaged in different fields of activity 
but they give of their leisure generously | for 
the promotion of our work and we are most 
deeply grateful to them. 


Early in 1957 we shall have our own modest 
but spacious building to house the Head- 
quarters of the W. F. B., situated in one of 
Colombo’s finest __ residential areas. Here 
accommodation and hospitality will be provided 


for Buddhist scholars and workers invited from 
many lands so that the W. F.*B.~ Secretariat 
will. be truly international. A few hundred 
yards away are the quarters of the Lanka 
Dharmaduta Society which offer residential 
facilities for Westerners, not necessarily Germans, 
although a Dharmaduta Service to Germany is 
their. primary aim. Next. door to us are the 
spacious premises ,of the Buddhist Women’s 
Hostel, ideal for women. visitors. 


In addition to these, are the warm houses of 
the people of Ceylon whose hospitality is 
proverbial. The organisation of an international 
group of Buddhists, from both Mahayana and 
Theravada, lands, discussing and working 
together under a single roof, in a friendly, 
peaceful atmosphere in congenial surroundings, 
is thus not an idle dream but one capable of 
realisation before long. 


But we cannot profitably plan for the future 
unless we can be sure that there will be a 
future for humanity. _We had hoped that 
bloodshed and rapine would not besmirch the 
year of Buddha Jayanti. In this we have been 
deeply disappointed but we fervently hope that 
mankind will not permit another war. 


A CATASTROPHE 


War is now recognised as an unrelieved 
catastrophe which could only lead to the mutual 
annihilation of the belligerents. But we see 
before us the curious spectacle of nations 
playing a queer game of hide-and-seek, betting 
everything on the deterrent effect of military 
machines and preparing for a war which they 
seem determined never to wage, because of 
their reluctance to commit collective suicide. 
This constitutes a phenomenon without prece- 
dent and fraught with serious consequences. 


Being suspicious of each other, they find on 
the one hand the renunciation of atomic and 
thermo-nuclear weapons difficult, if not impossible, 
while on the other they are profoundly disturbed 
in their conscience by the moral monstrosity of 
using their super-weapons. 


The. mere absence of war, founded on 
nothing but reciprocal fear, holds out no 
solution for humanity. The most poignant 
question of history is this : how long can 

(Continued on page 15) 
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THE EIGHTFOLD PATH IS°A 
WAY OF LIFE 


By S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


HE message of the Buddha is not only 

for his age but for all time. The imper- 
manence of the world, its sorrow and suffering 
provoked His religious quest. 


When He met the old man bowed down with 
years, the dead man_ being carried to the 
cremation ground and the man stricken with a 
foul disease as also the holy man who carried 
himself with great dignity and detachment, He 
was distressed by the first three sights and 
attracted by the serenity of the ascetic. 


The Buddha felt the threat of nothingness, of 
non-being which one experiences when one looks 
upon the passing world of birth and death, of 
disease and old age. The question is whether 
we can acquire strength and courage, whether 
we can discover the centre of freedom in our- 
selves which will save us from the insecurity of 
time, from the body of this death. 


The Buddha gives us the answer, “ By 
deepening our awareness and by changing 
ourselves’. The way to change the world is 
to change the nature of man. 


NOT AUTOMATIC 


This change of nature is not automatic : 
The seed becomes a plant, the puppy becomes a 
dog, but the human being has to develop his 
potentiality consciously and deliberately. The 
Buddha asks us to find the teacher within 
ourselves and attain enlightenment. He asks 
us to develop strength of spirit through medi- 
tation and moral discipline. 


He asks us to abstain from injury to living 
beings, to refrain from taking other people’s 
possessions, to develop chastity of body and 
mind, to refrain from telling lies and to avoid 
intoxicants. He does not merely say: ‘* Thou 
shalt not kill ”. He says “ Thou - shalt 
remove the inward attitudes towards other 
beings, of anger, of resentment, of exploitation, 


+ 


of the lust of the heart’*. His morality was not 
one of outward conformity but of inward 
cleansing. 


The text of His first sermon has come, down 
to us. There is no reason.to doubt that it 
contains the words and the ideas of the Buddha. 
Its teaching is quite simple. After observing 
that those who wish to lead a_ religious. life 
should avoid the two extremes of self-indulgence — 
and self-mortification and follow the middle 
way. He enunciates the four truths about sorrow, 
the cause of sorrow, the removal of. sorrow 
and the way leading to it. 


MORALITY ESSENTIAL 


For the removal of ignorance a strict morality 
is essential. Simple goodness in spirit and deed 
is the basis of His religion. The Noble Eight- 
fold Path represents a ladder of perfection. 
Right views, right aspirations, right speech, 
right. action, right living, right effort, right 
mindfulness, right contemplation. The Eightfold 
Path is more than a code of morality. It is a 
way of life. 


The Buddha gave a workable. system for 
monks and lay people. He laid down five 
moral rules binding on all people, which are : 
refraining from taking what is not given, from 
wrongful indulgence in the passions, from lying 
and from intoxicants. It is not abstention from 
work that he demanded. 


A Jain layman asked Him if He taught the 
doctrine of inaction, and the Buddha replied : 
“How might one rightly say of me that the 
ascetic Gautama holds the principle of inaction 
I proclaim the non-doing of evil conduct of 
body, speech and thought. | proclaim the 
non-doing of various kinds of wicked and evil 
things . . 1 proclaim the doing of good conduct 
of the body, speech and thought. I proclaim 
the doing of various kinds of good things”, 
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In the Buddha’s scheme of ethics, the spirit 
of love was more important than good works. 
“ All good works whatever are not worth one- 
sixteenth part of love which sets free the hearts. 
Love which sets free the heart comprises them. 
It shines, gives-light and radiance’. “‘ As a 
mother, at the risk of her life watches over her 
only child, so let everyone cultivate a boundless 
love towards all beings’. 


ANIMAL LIFE 


Respect for animal life is an integral part of 
morality. A good Buddhist does not kill 
animals for pleasure or eat flesh. They are his 
humble brethren and not lower creatures over 
whom he has dominion by divine right. He 
does not speak of sin but only of ignorance 
and foolishness which could be cured by 
enlightenment and sympathy. 


When the individual overcomes ignorance, 
breaks the power of his own deeds to drag him 
back into expiation, ceases to desire and to 
regret and attains enlightenment, he passes into 
the world of being as distinct from that of 
existence, being which is free from form and 
formlessness, from pain and delight, though 
that state is not humanly conceivable. It 1s 
deliverance, freedom from rebirth, Nirvana. 


PUBLICATIONS | RECEIVED 


The Golden Lotus. Vol. 13, No. 7, September 
1956. The Golden Lotus Press, 537, 
Arbutus Street, Philadelphia, United States. 


Young East (Buddhist Quarterly) Vol. VI, 
No. 19, Autumn 1956. The Young East 
Association, Tokyo, Japan. 

The Middle Way. Vol XXXI, No. 3, November 
1956. The Buddhist Society, 58 Eccleston 
Square, London, S. W. 1. 

Zen Notes. Vol III, No. 9. Zen Institute of 
America, 156, Waverly Place, New York. 

Metta. Journal of the Buddhist Sociciy of 
New South Wales, Sydney, July-August, 
1956. 

A Cultural Study of the Burmese Era. By 
Dr. R. L. Soni. The World Institute of 
' Buddhist Culture, Mandalay, Burma: 


Yale Exhibition 
Jayanti 


Marks 


Yale Library exhibition marking the 2,500th 
1 Nts seiedalten of Gautama Buddha’s death put 
on view history’s oldest known specimens of 
actual printing. 

The small sheets —— Buddhistic prayers in 
Chinese characters — were printed in Japan in 
768 and 769 A.C., nearly seven centuries before 
Gutenberg printed his Bible in 1456 from the 
first movable type. 

The exhibition displayed many other Asian 
treasures in the Buddhistic field from the per- 
manent collections of the Yale Library. 


MESSAGES 


A lengthy telegram from Chiang Kai-shek, 
head of the Nationalist Republic of China, 
congratulating Yale for putting on the exhibition 
was included as were congratulatory messages 
from the King of Nepal and the Prime Minister 
of Ceylon. 

The ancient Japanese printing however, was 
probably the choicest exhibit in the display. 


* Not many more than 12 sets of these 8th Century 


printed sheets repose in Occidental museums 
and libraries. 

Around 764 A.C. the Empress Shotoku of 
Japan ordered the printing of a million paper 
prayers, each one to be enshrined in its own 
small pagoda. The project — probably history’s 
first mass publishing venture — took six years 
and 157 men were granted titles for their work 
on it. 

How many actually were printed will never be 
known since the Japanese word million does 
not mean the actual figure that its English equi- 
valent means, but any large number. 


MANY SURVIVED 


However, even though the tiny prayer pagodas 
— measuring eight inches high — were of wood, 
many survived until modern times in Japan. 
The pagodas had a top which came off to expose 
a small scroll chamber inside where the printed 
prayer sheets were rolled and inserted. 


The prayer sheets — in the ancient Sanskrit 
language of Irdii written in Chinese characters 
denoting the sounds — were in three basic sizes 


ranging from 12 to 22 inches in length. 
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Mr. Warren M. Tsuneishi, curator of the Yale 
Library’s Far Eastern Collections who arranged 
the exhibition, says modern scholars of the 
history of printing speculate that the Japanese 
printing was from copper plates, although here 
again no conclusive facts have ever been dis- 
covered, 

Yale has three of the four-pagoda prayer sets 
which were given to the University in 1935 by 
the Yale Association of Japan. 

LETTERED IN CHINA 

Also on view in the exhibition—which — probab- 
ly was the only one marking the Buddha’s death 
to be shown in America last year — was an ori- 
ginal manuseript copy of Chapter 568 of the 
Prajnaparamita Sutra, lettered in Chinese by a 
Japanese scholar in 871 A.C. 

In a ease of sacred writing in Pali, the sacred 
language of Southern Buddhism, was a Tripitaka 
printed in Siam in 1893-94 and given to Yale by 
the Siamese king in 1895. This king, incidently, 
was tutored as a boy by Anna Owens who wrote 
a book of her experiences there on which Margaret 
Landon in 1942 based her book, *“* Anna and the 
King of Stam ~, which became the famous 
musical play, “The King and 1”. 

The exhibition was composed of five sections, 
ranging from one on Buddhistic chronology, 
through cases of sacred texts from the various 
Asian centres of the religion such as Japan, China, 
Tibet, India, and Siam, to volumes containing 
earliest mentions of Buddhism in the western 
world, volumes written by Yale scholars on 
Buddhism and Sanskrit, and Buddhistic art from 
Japan and China. 


*KANJUR*~ ON VIEW 
Part of the Tibetan sacred “ Kanjur ”’, given 
to Yale a few years ago by the Dalai Lama, 
ruler of Tibet, was on view as well as other rare 
Tibetan texts. 

Professor Edward E. Salisbury’s noted volume, 
“Inaugural Discourse on Arabie and Sanskritic 
Literature published at Yale in 1843 also 
was on view. This book marked the beginnings 
of Buddhistic studies at Yale and is one of the 
earliest of its kind to be published in the United 
States. 

Books in this section range over 100 years to 
Professor, Kenneth S. Latourette’s * Introducing 
suddhism published in 1956. 
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BUDDHA. STUDY 
ASSOCIATION. 


Report for 1956 


THE following is the Honorary” Seeretary’s” 
report for 1956 of the Buddha Study Associa- 
tion of London. 


S the, Buddhist Vihara Society in England 
A we did what very few societies in this world 
have done ;, we saw accomplished the primary 
object of our existence, namely : the establish- 
ment in London of a Buddhist Vihara. 


Our main task, fulfilled, we resolved to re- 
organize and carry on, We altered our name 
to the BUDDHA STUDY ASSOCIATION, 
and adopted as our guiding object the study 
and application of the original, philosophical 
teaching of the Buddha. 


As an independent, non-sectarian Buddhist 
group, our renaissance had become a reality 
which proves the need for a purist society in 
London such as ours. This is reflected by the 
remarkable increase in membership during the 
period under review. 


Our total number of members has increased 
by over one hundred per-cent of whom more 
than a quarter are members for life. A welcome 
development has been the large increase in 
associate Members residing on the continent of 
Europe. We have received encouragement from 
all quarters. 


Presidents 


Our change of Presidents at last year’s elec- 
tions has proved a_ great satisfaction to — us, 
and we look forward to welcoming our much 
beloved Sayadaw U Thittila back among us in 
1957. 


During 1956 our venerable President has 
been in Rangoon during that phase of the Sixth 
Council. He has made a Dhammaduta tour 
in Japan, and has completed his second Dhamma- 
duta tour of Australia. 
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The Association’s outstanding achievement 
during the past year has been its first venture 
into print, with the production of a souvenir 
magazine in conjunction with the Buddha Jayanti 
celebrations being held throughout the Buddhist 
world. The contents of this publication, which 
are strictly non-sectarian, include articles by 
authoritative writers of Britain, Burma, Ceylon, 
France, Germany, India, Italy & Japan, pre- 
sented behind a striking outer cover depicting 
the Wheel symbol in representative colouring, 
which could be used for meditation by purchasers 


of the booklet. 


* Buddhist Wisdom for the West ”. is not a 
production which will become out-of-date. The 
nominal price of 1/6d (one rupee or 25 cents 
American) has, admittedly, caused some dep- 
letion in our always slender funds, but our aim 
has been, from the start, not to make money 
out of it but rather to make known the Dhamma 
of the Buddha. We have been urged to pro- 
duce our magazine periodically. 


Finances 


In spite of our weakened financial condition, 
it has been considered expedient to terminate 
the old agreement by which we received royal- 
ties from Messrs. John Murray (Publishers) 
Ltd. accruing from Ven. Bhikkhu Narada’s third 
translation of Dhammapada, on the grounds that 
the Association should not participate in the 
financial undertakings of individual bhikkhus. 


This means that these sums, hitherto held in 
the Association’s bank account, have now been 
turned over the translator, while no further 
sums will be accepted by us from this source un- 
less they be presented as donations to our general 
funds. 


The subjects of special study at the Members ’ 


meetings during 1956 have been : (1) <Attahaka, 
(2) Paranaya, & (3) the first suttas of the 
Digha Nikaya. 

Thanks are due from all of us to the Ven. 


Mirisse Gunasiri Maha Thero for his valued 

instruction and unselfish co-operation, and to 

the lay lecturers who have spoken under the aus- 

pices of the Association during 1956 ; to Colonel 

Payne, for his meticulous efficiency and unfail- 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Chinese Premier gifts 


Rs. 10,000 to Maligawa 


THE Chinese Prime Minister, Mr. Chou 
En-lai, gifted Rs. 10,000 for work on the 
Dalada Maligawa when he Visited the Mali- 
gawa in the course of his five-day State 
Visit to Ceylon. 

This is the biggest single donation ever 
offered by a distinguished visitor, royalty 
or commoner, Buddhist or non-Buddhist. 

Mr. Chou En-lai handed over a cheque 
for this sum on a Ceylon bank to the 
Diyawadane Nilame, Mr. C. B. Nugawela 
and the Nayake Theros who were present 
after he made a visit to the temple soon 
after coming into Kandy. 

He also presented tothe Maligawa, on 
behalf of the Chinese people, a set of 
valuable Buddhist books containing pictures 
of statues and paintings of Gautama Buddha, 
edited by the Chinese Buddhists’ Association 
and published by the National Publishing 
House of Peking. 

The presentation was made in the relic 
room of the Dalada Maligawa where he 
spent over half and hour, rapt in attention, 
listening to the history of the Tooth Relic and 
the temple, related to him by the  Diya- 
wadana Nilame, Mr. Nugawela. 


Mr. Chou En-lai left the Maligawa 
after 7 o’clock in the night. He evinced a 
great interest in Buddhism in Ceylon. He 
and Vice-Premier Ho-Lung made an offering 
of temple flowers and jasmine before the 
Tooth Relic. 

There was no special exposition of 


the Tcoth Relic but the dagoba casket con- 
taining the relic which is taken in perahera 
was brought out and shown to the distin- 
guished visitors. 

Mr. Chou En-lai and his entourage 
expressed regret that they were unable to 
see the Sacred. Tooth. 

In view of the great interest in Bud- 
dhism expressed by Mr. Chou En-lai the 
Diyawadana Nilame and the monks of the 
temple brought out the sacred treasures 
of the Maligawa and explained their  signi- 
ficance to him. 
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Notes of the Month. 


Buddhist Literature in Rumania 


HE State Publishing House for Literature and 

Art in Bucharest, Rumania, has scheduled 
for publication this year a volume oi Buddhist 
texts, translated into Rumanian by the _ well- 
known authoress H. I. Stahl. 


In addition to this, there are in the Universities 
of Bucharest, Lasi and Cnuj_ libraries and in 
the library of the Rumanian People’s Republic 
Academy many books on Buddhism in several 
languages, including Rumanian. 


LONDON SOCIETY 


The Buddhist Society in London, the oldest 
and largest of many Buddhist organisations in 
the West, has found a new and permanent home. 
This is situated near Victoria Station. 


It needed an appeal to the British Minister 
of Housing to get permission to use the house 
for purposes of the Society, but when it was 
pointed out that such religious organisations 
are normally housed in residential areas, the 
appeal was allowed. 


The new premises have a lecture hall which 
will hold 120 people, while there is accommodation 
for housing the Society’s 3,000 books on the 
Subject of Buddhism. 


Treasures to be suitably displayed include a 
picture of the Potala Palace in Lhassa sent by 
the Dalai Lama to the Society, the chair in which 
Sir Edwin Arnold wrote most of the ‘ Light 
of Asia ’’, and an elaborate shrine of lacquer and 
gold specially made in Bangkok and sent for the 
Society’s silver jubliee in 1949. 


Phy 


The Society’s journal ‘‘ Middle Way ”’, is 
now one of the leading Buddhist journals in the 
world. Mr. Christmas Humphrey’s “‘ Buddhism ” 
published in the Pelican series, has now sold 140,000 
copies. 


Mr. Humphreys founder-president of the 
Society, headed the British delegation to the 
special congress of the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists held in Kathmandu, Nepal. 


GERMAN NUN 


In London a 39 years old German became the 
first woman ever initiated a Buddhist nun in the 
West. 


She is Dr. Miss Shroeder, formerly a psycho- 
logist in Humburg, Now, with head shayen 
and robed in brown, she is Cintavasi, meaning 
dweller-in-thought. 


The initiation ceremony which was_ filmed 
for television, took place at a north-west London 
house, the headquarters of the British Buddhist 
monk, Bhikkhu Kapilavaddho. 


JAYANTI IN CHINA 


The 100,000,000 Buddhists in China have 
arranged to celebrate Buddha Jayanti on a grand 
scale. The Chinese Buddhist Association is 
sponsoring the celebrations with the financial 
backing of the Government. 


All Buddhist countries are to be invited to 
participate in the final celebrations to be held 
next May in the famous Twang Tsee Buddhist 
temple in Peking. 


The executive committee of the Association, 
consisting of 132 lay mémbers and 500 monks, 
are in charge of the arrangements. 


JAPAN DELEGATION 


A Buddhist delegation from Japan led by 
Professor Makuto Nagao, arrived in Ceylon to 
participate in the December Buddha Jayanti 
celebrations at the Kelaniya temple. 


Professor Nagao is the head of Mahayana 
Buddhism in a Japanese university and was 
accompanied by nine other Japanese delegates. 


The delegates were the official guests of the 


Government. 


KOREANS FOR JAYANTI 


A Koreans delegation came to Ceylon to 
participate in the Buddha Jayanti celebrations 
held in Kurunegala. 


J 
a] 
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The delegates were members of the Korean 
Buddhist Association who attended the con- 
gress of the World Fellowship of Buddhists at 
Khatmandu in Nepal. 


The Sangharaja of Laos, the Ven. Phra Roun 
Tohan, was one of the distinguished participants 
in the celebrations of Jayanti at Kurunegala. 
He said that there were no Buddhists in any 
other country so devoted to religion as the people 
of Ceylon. 


BUDDHISM IN INDIA 


Japanese Buddhist missionaries may soon take 
up the task of spreading Buddhism in India. 


Rev. N. Fuji, the well-known Japanese paci- 
fist, who is now in India with a group of eleven 
other Japanese Buddhist monks as the guest 
of the Government of India on the occasion of 
the Buddha Jayanti celebrations, has established 
three Buddhist temples in India — in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Rajgir. 


Some of the Japanese monks have expressed 
their desire to spend the rest of their lives in 
India for the revival of Buddhism in the land of 
its birth, provided they are permitted by the 
Government of India to stay there permanently. 


The Japanese Buddhist missionaries may work 
independently or in co-operation with other 
Indian Buddhist organisations in their task of 
spreading Buddhism in India. The Rev. Fuji 
said ; “ We are not worried about the financial 
side of the proposition ” 


The fact that Dr. B. R. Ambedkar and_ his 
thousands of followers recently embraced Buddh- 
ism has convinced the Japanese that the time is 
ripe for a new initiative in spreading Buddhism 


_in India. 


At present there are four Buddhist monks in 
the three’ Japanese temples in India. These 
monks are working under the leadership of Rev. 
Sato, a former Japanese Air Force pilot who 
has become a Buddhist monk. 


BUDDHA FILM 


The Government of Ceylon has bought twenty 
copies of the Indian film “Gotama the Buddha ” 
with full rights of exhibition. 


The film will be exhibited probaly free through- 
out the Island. It will be first shown to leading 
Buddhist monks as well as laity, whose. assist- 
ance will be sought by the 
dubbing the film into Sinhalese. 


Government in 


“Gotama the Buddha” is a film without actors. 
It depicts the life of the Buddha from His birth 
to His Enlightenment entirely in pictures. of 
stone carvings. and. paintings. 


The film has been produced by the well-known 
Indian producer Bimal Roy. The distribution 
and exhibition of the film in Ceylon will be 
handled by the Ministry of Local Government 
and Cultural Affairs. 


BUDDHIST VARSITY 


Ceylon’s Minister of Local Government and 
Cultural Affairs, Mr. Jayaweera. Kuruppu, will 
shortly take steps to establish a Buddhist Uni- 
versity in Ceylon. 


He said he hoped to make the Pirivenas or 
temple schools, affiliated colleges of the proposed 
University. It will lay special emphasis on the 
pursuit of humanistic studies and will include 
the study of Asian languages. 


It will be open to both monks and Jaymen 
and will also admit foreign students. Facilities 
will be provided for the study of Buddhist art, 
culture, philosophy ete. 


DACCA TEMPLE 


Among the resolutions passed by the fourth 
conference of the World Fellowship of Buddhists 
held at Kathmandu, Nepal, was one requesting 
the Buddhist countries to contribute liberally 
towards the cost of a temple at Dacca in East 
Pakistan. 


The Government of East Pakistan has donated 
two acres of land for the construction of this 
temple. The Chief Minister of East Pakistan, 
Mr. A. Rahman Khan, has agreed to accept 
the chief patronship of the Buddhist Temple 
Committee. 


The President of the Committee has appealed 
to Buddhist countries like Burma, Ceylon, 
Thailand and Cambodia for contributions 
to the building of the temple, which is estimated 
to cost Rs, 500,000. 
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BUDDHIST PILLAR 


Ceylon’s Cabinet Ministers have decided to 
call for further details of the proposal made by 
the Minister of Transport Mr. Maitripala 
Senanayake to erect a Buddhist pillar on the 
Queen Elizabeth Quay of the developed Colombo 
harbour. 


Mr. Senanayake sought Cabinet approval for 
Rs. 500,000 for the erection of this pillar. The 
request for the construction of the pillar was 
made to the Minister by the Colombo Port Bud- 
dhist Association in commemoration of the 
Jayanti year! 


MONK RETURNS 


The Ven. Bhikkhu Bial Khim of Fukien, 
China, who studied Pali, Englsh and Thera- 
vada Buddhism four years in Ceylon, has left 
for the Philippines. 


Bhikkhu Khim is a distinguished scholar of 
Chinese literature and Mahayana Buddhism. 


PINNACLE FROM BURMA 


An 18-inch crystal pinnacle for the Mahiyan- 
gana Maha Chetiya in Ceylon, mounted on a 
solid gold base studded with rubies and emeralds, 
gifted by the Burmese, was formally handed over 
to. Ceylon’s Prime Minister, Mr. S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike, by the former Prime Minister 
of Burma, U. Nu, at a ceremony held in Colombo. 


Mr. Jayaweera Kuruppu, Ceylon’s Minister of 
Cultural Affairs, thanked the people of Burma 
for their gesture and said that it was fitting that 
Burma should offer the pinnacle for the Mahai- 
yangana Maha Chetiya, where Lord Buddha’s 
jaw bone relic is enshrined. 


He said that the Government was now spending 
nearly Rs. 1,800,000 for the renovation of the 
Temple of the Tooth at Kandy. Several more 
lakhs of rupees were being spent for restoring 
Mahaiyangana. 


Mr. Bandaranaike, said that the gift of the 
pinnacle would help cement closer the economic, 
cultural and religious relations between Burma 
and Ceylon. 


Buddha Study Association 


( Continued from Page 11) 


ing patience in administering the Association’s 
financial accounts; to Mrs. E. E. Grant, for 
looking after our ever-increasing mailing list 
and for dispatching many hundreds of notices 
and announcements over the last 12 months ; 
to Mr. A. D. Webb, for managing the Asso- 
ciation’s advertizing ; and to Mr. J. McLeod, 
Mr. A. W. Jayawardene, and Mr. J. Conder, 
for their valued committee work. 


Enquiries 

A large number of enquiries of all kinds, 
coming to us from all parts of the world, have 
been dealt with. Requests received from two 
Central European countries for particulars of 
the principal events in the development of Bud- 
dhism in Britain together with reports on the 
present situation of Buddhism in this country 
have been met. 


Members will be interested to learn that two 
or three of our Life Members in Singapore are 
launching a group there upon the lines of our 
own Association. We have furnished them with 
the nucleus of a library, and we wish them the 
success that we ourselves have experienced. 
Further parcels of Buddhist literature have been 
sent by us to young societies in Australia, Tasmania, 
& India. 


General Meeting 


At the annual general meeting of the 
Association held in London on December 9, 
the following officers were elected :— 


President ; Ven. Sayadaw U Thittila; 
Deputy-President ; Lt.-Col. E. F. J. Payne; 


Vice-Presidents : IMSS ** pee eee Horner, 
Secretary of the Pali Text Society, 
London; Miss G. C.. Lounsbery, 
President of Les Amis du  Bouddhisme, 
Paris; 


Hon. Secretary ; Mr. G. F. Allen; 


Hon. Treasurer : Lt.-Col. E. F. J. Payne. 


Members of the Executive Committee: 
Mr. J. Conder, Mr. G. G. Cruikshank, 
Mr. J. Golumski, Mr. A. W. Jayawardene, 
Mr. J. McLeod, Mr. A. D.- Webb. 
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Need for Buddhist 


(Continued from Page Ty 


nations prepare for war without actually 
waging it ? Total war — and, if there is 
another war, it will, of necessity, be a total 
~ war — with thermo-nuclear weapons would be a 
disaster for all humanity. Mankind can _ only 
be saved by renouncing the use of force once 
and for all. The undoubted effects of radiation 
and radioactive dust on the human_ species 
make it imperative that we should, if we are 
at all sane, unequivocally demand not only the 
abandonment and outlawry of war but also 
of all preparations for war. 


It is not enough to proclaim that war is 
evil ; we must remove the psychological, social, 
‘political and economic causes of war. This 
task is essentially a spiritual one, for it touches 
the springs of human action within the hearts 
of men. 

The problems are many but they are not 
incapable of solution. They should be regarded 
asa challenge to the ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness of man and his determination. “If mankind 
had wished for what is right”, said Hazlitt, 
“they might have had it long ago ’’. We have 
problems of food, industry, labour, wages, in- 
equality of opportunity, to mention only a few. 


VERY COMPLICATED 


They appear very complicated, as indeed 
they are, but the aspiration of the common man 
is a simple one. He merely wishes to be able 
to live in peace with his neighbours, with freedom 
to build his own little world, in human dignity. 
He also needs fellowships and understanding and 
love, and something that will provide hope for 
himself and his children, both for this life and 
in the next. 


In many arts of the world even these 
basic needs are not available. Neither security 
nor justice is to be found universally; one half 
of the world’s people are crying for enough 
food to sustain life, while in some countries 
large quantities of nourishing food are dumped 
into the 
Uncertainty and insecurity have become a deadly 
and almost universal curse, often producing 
apathy and indifference. 


sea or allowed to decay and rot. . 


News. Service 


It has become fashionable in some quarters 
to blame all this upon the industrial revolution 
and the swift advances of technology. It is 
true that the development of the industrial system 
has destroyed the solid moorings of an older, 
more stable way of life, which had its own 
ethical character, and cast large masses of men 
adrift in a strange and difficult world. Old arts 
and crafts, old class relationships, old patterns 
of living have been destroyed and the rhythms 
of the machine and of the city have been sub- 
stituted for those of the hand-tool and the 
country. A hundred years ago Babbage was at 
work on a calculating machine; today the new 
electronics seem to threaten to substitute the 
calculating machine for the man_ himself. 


BROUGHT EMANCIPATION 


But we cannot put the clock back. It is 
no use showing antagonism to new _ techno- 
logies. We have to admit that they have brought 
emaricipation to humanity in many directions, 
from ancient hierarchies, from the dead-hand 
of privilege and want. Societies have been knit 
together, closer than ever before, and strength- 
ened and made responsive to man’s needs. 


The high productiveness of modern industry 
has given us great social and intellectual gains, 
whicn can be used to destroy hunger and proverty, 
colour-bars, disease and waste. They have 
provided us with material means for the solution — 
of our social and economic problems and even 
secure. international peace. The fault is not in 
the products of scientific advance but in our 
failure to make proper use of them. 


It is interesting to recall that it was just 
about 2,500 years ago that the decisive step on 
the way to atomic physics was taken by Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anaximenes and _ especially 
the atomists, Leukippos and Democritos. It was 
their experiments that paved the way for the 
development of modern unclear physics which 
offers mankind both a horrible threat and a 
brilliant hope, the threat of self-destruc- 
tion of the human race and the hope of an 
earthly paradise, not merely a technological para- 
dise but a place where happiness and peace will 
abide. (To be continued ) 
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WORK ON BUDDHIST.’ 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BUDDHIST scholars in Japan are now com- 
piling and editing a 10,000-page encyclopaedia 
on Buddhism in the English language. 


A team of 200 scholars has been mobilized 
from universities, research institutes, museums 
and the general public for the project. 


Initiated by the Buddhist Council of Ceylon 
on July 6, 1955, to commemorate the 2,500th 
year of the Buddhist Era, it is scheduled to be 
completed by July 5, 1957. 


Japans’s decision to undertake the 
project was taken in October last year, when the 
then Prime Minister of Ceylon, Sir John Kote- 
lawala, asked Prime Minister Hatoyama for 
Japanese co-operation. 


JAPANESE SCHOLARS 


Japanese sholars agreed to help in view of 
the significance of the project and the tremend- 
ous contribution it would make towards the 
spread of Buddhist culture in general throughout 
the world. 


Offices were established in the Oriental Uni- 
versity and Buddhist. experts were mobilized for 


So 


Monthly Journal of 
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the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists, published in Colombo, Ceylon 


publication should be addressed to— 


The Editor, 
“World Buddhism” 
10, 28th Lane, 
Colombo 7, Ceylon. 


the purpose. Both schools of Buddhism will be 
represented equally. Various topics will be co- 
vered and technical terms translated into modern 
English. 


A huge project unprecedented in the history 
of Buddhism, it will be of special significance to 
educational, ideological, and religious circles in 
all parts of the world. 


BUDDHIST CULTURE 


It shows in particular how Japan is able to 
co-operate with the various countries in the Orient 
through the medium of Buddhist culture. 


Twenty million yen has been budgeted for 
the project. The Ceylon Government is expected 
to provide five million yen of this amount. The 
All-Japan Buddhist Federation plans to obtain 
eight million yen through public contributions. 


In view of the significance and importance 
of the project, the Foreign Office will subsidize 
two million yen, the Education Ministry five 
million yen during the 1956 and 1957 fiscal 
years. 


for the World Fellowship of Buddhists, Colombo, Ceylon, 
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VIRIYA: AN ESSENTIAL FOR 
_ FINAL DELIVERANCE 


By Ven. Bhikkhu A. Jinarakkhita, 


Djakarta, Indonesia 


IRIYA — Energy, literally “virility ”’, 

“manliness” or “‘heroism’” (from  vira — 
man, hero ; see Latin vir —- virtus ) — is one of 
the five powers or five bala. 


One day a mighty storm arose and the branch 
broke and fell into the sea. The poor little 
squirrels could not do anything. Therefore, they 
could not escape. All of them fell into the sea. 
The father squirrel saw them drown. In a flash 
the father squirrel got the idea of emptying the 
sea to rescue them. So with his busy tail he 
tried to empty it. 


In Angutiara-Nikava V. 14, viriya is explained 
as unshakable Energy in avoiding or overcoming 
unwholesome mental states and in developing or 
maintaining wholesome states. 


Sakka, the King of gods, saw this and approached 
him. Laughing, he said : ‘* O Squirrel, you can 
never do it. How can you empty the sea ? 
Do not be so silly.” 


Out of great compassion towards all beings, 
especially humanity, Our Lord the Buddha 
preached to the world the path leading to the 
final Deliverance, to the Ultimate Freedom. 
This Freedom, this Deliverance, is not a thing 


The energetic squirrel replied ; “‘ Do not speak 
another can gain for us or we can find for others. 


thus, Sir, please go away, I have no time to speak. 
I have the courage and I will persevere till I 


FREEDOM succeed,”’ 


One’s freedom has to be realised by oneself. 
Therefore the Lord said : ‘“* You yourselves should 
exert ; the Buddhas only show the Way.” ‘* Man 
is the Master of his own destiny.” No man can 
be saved by a Buddha, a Brahma, a Mara, a 
Vishnu, a Mahesvara, a God or anybody else. 
For this reason the Lord said : “ Direct your 
energy in the proper way and you will gain 
Freedom, Deliverance! ” 


IRON WILL 


With this iron will of the squirrel Sakka was _ 
more than pleased and rescued the little squirrels. 
Then Sakka, softly and full of sympathy, stroked 
the back of the squirrel with three fingers, which 
resulted in the stripes still to be seen on the back 
of all squirrels, 


. In the Maha Janaka Jataka we read the following: 
One of the Jataka stories expressing this 


Viriya is the Kalandaka Jataka — The Stoty of 
the Squirrel. In this Jataka our Bodhisatta was 
born as a squirrel. In a nest on the braneh of a be 
big tree he was living with three young ones. Still my mind wavered not, 

This tree was leaning towards the sea. This is my Perfection of Energy.” 


* In midzocean was I, not seeing both shores, 
All the people, too, perished. 


bAGE 2 


Like this Bodhisatta and the squirrel we have 
to put all our energy day and night to add more 
virtue to the merits we have gained ; this is the 
only way to overcome sorrow and to attain final 
Bliss, 

We should not use utterances such as * no ° 
and * cannot ° 


A person with viriva does not stop halfway in 
his efforis through fatigue or laziness, He does 
not postpone his undertakings by any means, but 
continues until the result is attained, 


NEVER WAVERS 
Amidst the vicissitudes of life — gain and loss, 
repute and ill repute, praise and censure, physical 
pain and material comfort he never wavers. 
He should be firm as a solid rock, Laziness, 
physical as mental, combined with pride and 
anixety, tend to make virdiva impure, but he must 

not allow them to conquer him. 


Steadfast and with untiring effort, he must 
incite his will : 
1, not to neglect his duties in doing good 
and virtuous things and to avoid the 
arising of evil and the evil already 
arisen, 
>», toawake the good and Virtuous things not 
yet arisen, 
to maintain the wholesome, virtuous 
things already arisen and not to let them 
disappear, 


od 


4. to let the wholesome and virtuous things 
grow to maturity and to full perfection 
of development. 


This teachings of the Buddha, the conquering 
of the three fires of evil, namely lust, hatred (anger) 
and ignorance, practised with perseverance, will 
end all suffering. 


Pandit Nehru said ; ‘* The ages roll by and 
the Buddha seems not so far away after all, His 
Voice Whispers in our ears and tells us not to run 
away from the struggle but, calmseyed, to face it 
and to see in life even greater opportunities for 
growth and advancement,” 


BUDDHA DHAMMA 


The Buddha Dhamma was once the religion of 
all India and of many of the Malayan countries, 
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such as Indonesia (Sumatra, Javaand Kalimantan), 
the» Federation. of Malaya, ete. ‘ pro- 
found and benevolent influence on the people and 
their ways of living. It has newly taken’ firm 
root in the West ; especially among deep thinking 
people, who have long been dissatisfied with the 
unscientific nature of other religions. al 


The faith of the so-called Western people in 
Christendom is weakened. Many humanitarian 
societies without Christianity flourish now in 
Europe. Experience shows us that dogmatic 
belief and intolerante everywhere go hand in 
hand ; wherever the one appears the other is not 
far off, 


Without fire and sword, but with perseverance, 
the Buddha Dhamma has found and will find its 
way into the hearts of millions:and millions of 
beings. Unlike fire, the Light of the Dhamma, 
full of Virtva, has never destroyed, bringing only 
Light to the minds of men, never heat to harm 
their bodies. 


From history we know that since the time of 
the Buddha up to this day, not-a single drop of 
blood has been shed in the name of the Buddha. 
Dark tales of persecution, disfiguring the histories 
of other religions are not to be found in the 
history of the Buddha Sasana. 


The Steadfast and All Compassionate Lord 
would rather wish to make all other beings happy 
by leading them to perseverance in virtues and 
wisdom and showing them the Path to Deliverance 
from Suffering. 


Religious Film 
Star 


Sessue Hayakawa, one. of Japan's greatest 
actors and one time screen idol of Hollywood's 
silent movies, takes religion seriously, 

Every day he meditates for about two hours, 
but * if | am confused I meditate for about four 
how s because that is the best way to find the truth,” 
he said. He has written three books on Buddhism 
in Japanese, 


Hayakawa is now in Ceylon to act in the 
Anglo-American film “ The Bridge Over River 
Kwai “, which is being made in Ceylon, 


_. an 
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Adhere to Buddhist Principles, says 


the Dalai 


HE Dalai Lama, the spiritual and temporal 

head of Buddhist Tibet, who arrived in India 
for the Buddha Jayanti Celebrations, pleaded for 
faithful adherence to the cardinal Buddhist tenets 
of love and non-violence. 


If the people followed these principles, there 
would be peace in the world, he said. 


The Panchshila which was based on the principle 
of non-violence, the Dalai Lama said, undoubtedly 
provided a solution to the problems of the world. 
The five Shilas are : 


** I shall not kill, I shall not take what is not 
given voluntarily, I shall not indulge in sexual 
misconduct, I shall not lie and I shall not take 
intoxicants’. 


If the principles of love and non-violence were 
observed the people should desist from killing, 
and lead the life of ahimsa, he said. 


There should be some sort of peaceful co- 
existence in normal human relations as well, he 


added. 
KEEP DHARMA ALIVE 


““ For my part I shall make every effort within 
my power to keep the Dharma alive and I shall 
be grateful for your help and advice in the task of 
strengthening the Dharma in making it everlasting.” 
he said. 


“In one of the Sutras the Lord Buddha had 
predicted the Dalai Lama said, that after 2500 
years of his Parinirvana the Dharma would 
flourish in the country of red faced people. In the 
past some of the Tibetan scholars had held that 
this prediction was meant for Tibet. 


** But one scholar, Sakia Shri has however 
interpreted it otherwise. According to him, the 
prediction refers to Europe where the Dharma may 
flourish hereafter and some signs of this can be 
observed already. 


Lama 


‘If the Dharma spreads all over the world, it 
will undoubtedly yield good fruits for our future 
life, but even in our present life hatred, exploi- 
tation of one by another and the ways and deeds 
of violence will disappear and time will come 
when all will live in friendship and love in a 
prosperous and happy world. 


ELIMINATION OF WAR 


‘“‘f am glad to have an opportunity of expressing 
my humble appreciation of the efforts which many 
peace loving great countries make day and night 
towards the freedom of small countries and the 
elimination of aggression and war. 


‘** India has shown great love and reverence for 
Buddhism and has even adopted the Dharma 
Chakra and Asoka Pillar for its national emblem. 
This year, with a view to commemorating the 
kindness shown by the Compassionate ne India 
is celebrating the 2500th anniversary of his Maha- 
parinirvana on a scale worthy of her great tradition. 


** India has invited many distinguished guests 
from Buddhist and non-Buddhist countries to 
these celebrations and I consider myself extremely 
fortunate in being able to attend them. 


“We are convinced that such a great deed of 
India will not only strengthen our faith in the 
Dharma in the East but will also go a long way 
for the propagation of the eternal truths in the 
West. 


WORLD PEACE 


The Panchen Lama, who accompanied the 
Dalai Lama said : 


** We the Buddhists all over the world should 
endeavour unitedly to preserve world peace and 
strengthen the relationship between nations for 
their mutual benefit. 


* T hope that many countries will help us 
continuously to propagate the Dharma in the 
world. His Holiness the Dalai Lama and I have 
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in mind the propagation of the teachings of Lord 
Buddha, which we have inherited, in many parts 
of China and particularly in Tibet. 


** It was India and China which declared the 
five precepts for the first time and thereby showed 
‘the way to friendship. We shall maintain it 
and strengthen it to the best of our ability. 


‘** May the Dharma which is the source of all 
blessings flourish for ever and ever. May all 
people live in friendship and happiness for ever. ” 


LOVE FOR OTHERS 


Today when there was fear of war, the Panchen 
‘Lama-said, we must cultivate love for others as 
taught by Lord Buddha. If we love others we 
will know how to tolerate others though we may 
differ with them. Destructive weapons will thus 
become useless. 


He called upon the followers of Lord Buddha 
to remove poverty, disease and ignorance from 
the. world. 


“We must give up evil activities like killing, 
stealing and drinking and causing sorrows and 
suffering which we do not want. We must make 
efforts to. stop the manufacture of destructive 
weapons which jeopardise the peace of the world. 
The ‘happiness and welfare of the present and the 
future lies in your karma. Therefore, we have to 
pursue noble activities. We must cultivate com- 
passion and love to emancipate all human 
‘beings from sorrow and sufferings .” 


The Panchen Lama, in conclusion: appealed to 
all to make continuous efforts to propagate the 
Dharma in the whole world. 


FOURTEENTH IN SUCCESSION 


Tibet’s spiritual and temporal head, the present 
Dalai. Lama, Tanzin Gyatso is the 14th in the 
succession. He was born in Amdo on June 6, 
1935. 


He was discovered in accordance with the 
traditional and customary rules. The late 
Phorpho Chok Rimpoche and later the late 
' Redding: Rimpoche visited the sacred Lake of 
Lhamo-Nam-Tsa at Chon-Go-Gyal, 7. days’ 


journey east of Lhasa and there beheld the home 
of the present Dalai in the lake and also 
the three letters Ahka-Ma which proved to be the 
first three letters of the place in which he was born. 


It took officers of the Tibetan Government three 
years to find the present reincarnation who 
successfully passed the necessary tests laid down 
by custom. He was at the time of discovery a 
little over three years old and unerringly chose 
personal articles belonging to his predecessor from 
among many similar articles. 


He also recognised Tsong Rimpoche who was 
one of the search party and had arrived at. His 
Holiness’s home in the guise of a beggar pilgrim. 
He called him by his name and refused to leave 
his side. The house and surrounding scenery 
were exactly the same as witnessed by Pho-Pho- 
Chok and Redding Rimpoche in the lake. 


AVALOKITESWARA’S OATH 


The Tibetans have a special love and veneration 
for the Dalai Lamas of Tibet as is written in 
Manjusri Mula Tantra and other works. 


Long before the formation of present day Tibet, 
all the other Bodhisathvas having refused, 
Avalokiteswara in his great compassion took an 
oath before the 1022 Bodhisathvas to make the 
salvation of all living beings in the future land of 
Tibet his own special responsibility. 


He also vowed to refrain from entering the 
blessed state of nirvana till all sentient beings 
in the world had attained enlightenment. 


It is also written in the Manjusri Mula Tantra 
that during the life time of Gautama Buddha, 
Bodhisathva Avolokiteswara once again. repeated 
his vow before him (Gautama). 


In the hidden sacred scripture of Mani Kam 
Boom (100,000 precepts) and other works it is 
written after his oath before the other  Bodhi- 
sathvas, Avalokiteswara first drained the water 
from the land that is now known as Tibet. 


Then in the form of a monkey “ Pa-Te-Cen- 
Chang-Chuk-Sempa ,” he mated with the Dakini 
Dak-Se-Lio and so propagated the race of Tibetans 
who are thus bound with indissoluble bonds of 
love and veneration for the Dalai Lama. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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THE OBSERVANCE 
OF BUDDHIST LENT 


By Ruang-urai Kusalasaya 


HAILAND or old Siam is often known to 

outsidersas “Land ofthe Yellow Robes.” 
Foreigners who have been in this small kingdom 
of South-East Asia will readily understand why 
the name has been so applied to her. 


To understand Thailand and her people pro- 
perly, one must at least have some familiarity 
with the teachings of Buddhism. It is Buddhism 
that has made Thailand known as the ‘‘ Land of 
the Yellow Robes”. 


Buddhism originated in India some 2500 years 
ago. In the course of centuries it spread to almost 
all countries in Asia. Thailand is one of the 
countries that have come under the influence of 
Buddhism. The very fact that the Thai king 
himself, like all his predecessors, is a Buddhist 
and that by a very large majority his people profess 
Buddhism as their religion, easily proves how 
much influence this faith has upon the country 
and the people of Thailand. 


WHAT IS KHAO PHARNSA 


The words Khao Pharnsa mean Entering of 
Rainy Season. Khao is a Thai word meaning 
“to enter’ and Pharnsa derives its origin 
from the Sanskrit word Varsha which means 
“rainy season” or ‘“* year”. Sometimes 
Varsha is expressed as Vassa, its equivalent in 
Pali, the language or dialect in which the Buddha 
is understood to have preached his teachings. 


Khao Pharnsa, therefore, means the “ entering 
or observance of rainy season”’. Khao Pharnsa is 
also called Buddhist Lent. In tropical countries like 
India and Thailand monsoon winds usually bring 
in heavy rains, and travel during this season 
becomes really difficult, if not now, at least in 
the days of old when means of communications 
were not so easy and convenient as they are to-day. 


Realizing this fact the Buddha advised all his 
monk (Bhikkhu) followers to abstain from travelling 
during the rainy season. It is customary for 
Buddhist monks, especially in the olden days, to 
travel from place to place, preaching to the people 


the gospel of their religion. The advice given 
by Lord Buddha to his followers 2500 years ago 
still holds good, and Buddhist monks in Burma, 
Ceylon, Laos, Cambodia and Thailand even to-day 
observe abstension from travelling in the rainy 
season with zeal. 


OBSERVANCE 


In Thailand Khao Pharnsa begins on the first 
day of the waning moon of the eighth month. July 
and ends on the full-moon day of the eleventh 
month (October). Since Buddhist countries gene- 
rally follow the lunar calendar for religious rites 
and activities, the dates of the commencement and 
the termination of the Vassa naturally do not fall 
on the same day every year. The period of the 
Lent which is of three months’ duration, however, 
coincides with the rainy season in most Asian 
countries where the Lent is observed by 
Buddhist monks. 


In Thailand where Buddhism is the State religion, 
both the commencement and the termination of 
the Lent are observed with official participation. 


In order to enable the public to take part in the 
ceremonies, both the occasions used to be declared 
official holidays. Now, however, with the pres- 
sure of modern life only Khao Pharnsa or the 
beginning of the Lent is officially declared a 
holiday. 


Nevertheless, the public, especially in the 
countryside, take part in the observance of both 
the occasions with religious fervour. In Bangkok, 
the capital, the ceremonies are observed by the 
Royal Court as well. On both’ occasions’ the 
King himself goes to the Temple of the Emerald 
Buddha in the compound of the Grand~ Palace 
and inaugurates the ceremonies which include the 
lighting of Lenten Candles and the offering of 
customary gifts to Buddhist monks. 


IN MONASTERIES 


Similar Observances are arranged in all monas- 
teries in Thailand, the gaiety and show of the 
occasion depending on the circumstances of 
monastery concerned. The ceremonies. usually 
start from early hours. in the morning and con- 
tinue till late at night. Food and other gifts 
are offered to monks during the day. In the 
afternoon sermons on the teachings of the Buddha 
are given by monks to lay congregations, At 
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night the congregation forms into a_ procession 
and circumambulates. the main shrine of the 
monastery. 


Apart from its religious significance, Khao 
Pharnsa, like all other religious observances in 
Thailand, is also an occasion when people of all 
ranks and ages meet one another in the common 
ground of monasteries which is open to all, 
irrespective of birth and station in life. 


Indeed, Buddhist monasteries in Thailand have 
been and still are the meeting place of people for 
pious purposes, both in time of happiness and 
sorrow. In the countryside it is no exager- 
ation to say that even today monasteries are the 
centres of life in many ways. 


USES OF KHAO PHARNSA 


As already stated, the purpose of the lent as 
originally conceived by Gautama Buddha, the 
founder of Buddhism, was to prevent monks 
from moving from place to place during the rainy 
season which was inconvenient as well as injurious 
to health. Later, with the passage of time, as is 
the case with many customs of human society, 
the practice came to be regarded as one of the 
Disciplinary Rules (Vinaya) to be observed with 
religious sanctity by all Buddhist monks, ° es- 
pecially of the Southern School (Theravada). 


As Thailand is one of the countries that follow 
the Southern School of Buddhism, the observance 
of Khao Pharnsa has been in practice since the 
time the Thais founded their first capital at 
Sukhodaya (Northern Thailand). Historical re- 
cords show that in those far-off days the Thai 
Buddhists observed Khao Pharnsa with more 
piety and pomp than could be witnessed today. 


Looking from an objective viewpoint, the period 
of Buddhist Lent or rainy season is beneficial 
to the monks themselves. It is during these 
three months of fixed residence that they could 
take some rest and deepen their knowledge of 
the doctrine. It is also during this period that they 
could review their past efforts and plan future 
actions. 


In Thailand it is customary for young men above 
twenty years of age to be ordained into monkhood 
during the lenten period. The idea of doing this 
is to acquire, in theory as well as practice, a general 
knowledge of the teachings of one’s religion. 
The custom of temporary ordination into monk- 


hood is widely practised in Thailand though, with 
the advent of modern conditions and economic 
necessities, the practice is now declining, es- 
pecially in urban areas. 


It is the opinion of many that the custom when 
carried out properly, helps to build a man’s 
character to a great extent. 


In conclusion it can be said that Khao Pharnsa 
is one of the important Buddhist ceremonies of 
Thailand, participated by all, high and low, rich 
and poor. It is a custom that dates back to the 
time of the Buddha and continues till today in 
full Buddhistic tradition. It is a custom that the 
Buddhists love to cherish because of its spiritual 
as well as temporal values. 


Governor's call to 
Revitalise Buddhism 


R. Sri Prakasa, Governor, of Bombay re- 
gretted that Buddhism which had sprung 
from India, had not struck permanent roots in 
India but widely spread in the rest of the world. 


He said that efforts must be made to revitalise 
the religion in India and it was a good sign that 
the Japanese Community, with the help of Indians, 
was striving in this direction. 

The Governer was perfoming the formal 
opening ceremony of the Japanese Buddhist Temple 
at Worli, Bombay. 


Earlier, Bhikshu Nichidatsu Fujii conducted the 
religious rituals in the typical Japanese manner. 
The image of the Buddha and the inside of the 
temple were tastefully decorated. 


FRIENDLY TIES 


He said that the minimum that could be done 
to revive Buddhism was to have a Buddhist temple 
everywhere and to follow the teachings of the 
Great Master. 


His teachings had greater importance in the 
world today when nations were entering into a 
mad race for armaments. 


Mr. Sri Prakasa said that the friendly ties 
existing between Japan and India were in a large 
measure due to the teachings of the Buddha which 
had created a common bond. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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ALL - CEYLON 
BUDDHIST CONGRESS 


HE All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress which 

ended its two-day session in Panadura in 
December, unanimously adopted a resolution 
that the Government be requested to implement as 
early as possible the recommendations in the 
Buddhist Commission Report. 


Speakers warned that if the recommendations 
were not accepted the Congress and the Maha 
Sangha would rearm themselves for intense 
propaganda in every village home to prepare 
people for a Mahajana Eksath Peramuna of “‘ a 
more sincere hue ”’. 


ACTION COMMITTEE 


After the adoption of this resolution, Dr. G. P. 
Malalasekera, President, who presided, announced 
that the Congress would take steps to appoint an 
Action Committee, including Buddhist clergy 
and members of the public, to devise ways and 
means of implementing the recommendations of 
the Buddhist Commission early and to meet the 
Prime Minister on the subject. 


This committee, he said, would demand a dead- 
line from the Prime Minister for the implementation 
of the Buddhist Commission’s recommendations. 


The delegates authorised the Central Executive 
of the Congress to organise propaganda meetings 
in every village and town in the country and to 
create public opinion on the subject while the 
members of the Sangha who took part in the 
proceedings assured the Congress of the support of 
the 12,000-strong Maha Sangha in any “ war of 
attrition to save Sri Lanka from alien faiths ”’. 


““[ assure the Buddhist Congress and the Govern- 
ment which is employing delaying tactics that the 
Maha Sangha, twelve thousand strong, is prepared 
to wage a war of attrition against the present 
Government if it continues to adopt delaying 
tactics any further’’, he said. 


GOVT. IS WARNED 


*““ We Buddhists cannot expect the present 
Government to deliver the goods to Buddhists 
_ because it is still influenced by power blocs as in 
the past”. 
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Mr. P. de S. Kularatne referring to the recom- 
mendation that all assisted schools be taken over 
by the Government before January 1, 1958, said 
that Christian missionaries in Ceylon were 
openly criticising that recommendation on the 
ground, according to them, that Buddhists -in- 
sisted on the Government taking over assisted 
schools because Buddhists wer unable to put up 
the necessary Buddhist schools. 

*“* | tell these critics that they are mistaken. 
We Buddhists can do it but it takes time’, he 
said. 


Governor’s call to 
Revitalise Buddhism 


(Continued from Page 6) 


The Governor dwelt at length on the teachings 
of the Buddha and said that the need of the world 
was to have a firmer belief in the Buddha and what 
He stood for. 

Earlier, Mr. F, Hayashi, Consul-General for 
Japan, said that the Governor had taken time off 
to attend the function as he was personally interested 
in Buddhism. 

Bhikshu Nichidatsu Fujii, President of the 
Japan Buddha Sangha, spoke on the significance, 
of Buddhism at the present juncture. 


He advised the people to imbibe his teachings 
for that was the only way to reduce suffering in 
the world. He added that they had to select 
between war and peace and if they preferred 
peace they had to follow the path of the Buddha. 


THIRD TEMPLE 


This is the third Japanese Buddhist temple in 
India. The first one was set up in Calcutta in 
1936 and the other at Rajgir in Bihar in 1937. 


The construction of the Bombay temple began 
in 1937, but the work was suspended because of 
the war and several hitches since have prevented an 
early completion. 


Bhikshu Nichidatsu Fujii, who is 72 years old, 
was assisted by about a dozen Japanese bhikshus 
in reciting gathas at the half-an-hour dedication 
service. 

He entered the priesthood at the age of 18, and 
has founded about 300 temples in Japan and 
Manchuria. 

He plans to build 100 peace Pagodas in Japan. 
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ANCIENT BUDDHIST TEMPLE 
EXCAVATED IN KIRGHIZIA 


very interesting find was made by a young 
PEN as Leonid Kyzlasov, during ex- 
cavations amongst the ruins of Ak-Beshim in the 
Chu Valley in Kirghizia. 


The party of archaeologists led by Kyzlasov 
unearthed a structure which proved to be the re- 
mains of a Buddhist temple dating back to 7th-8th 
century. 


What makes this find remarkable is the fact 
that so far no Christian prayer houses or temples 
of Buddhist origin have ever been found in 
Central Asia. 


The site where the temple was found contains 
the remains of a big city surrounded by an outer 
and inner wall with numerous defence towers and 
a castle of the ancient ruler of that city. 


It lay buried for many centuries under the flat 
hills. According to some sources the great city 
of Balasagun, capital of Karakhanide once 
flourished here. 


The temple was built in terraces, its forepart 
and yard situated below the central hall, and the 
sanctuary above it and it extended along an axis 
over 76 metres from West to East. 


CLAY STATUES 


Clay statues of the Buddha were mounted on 
two tall pedestals at the entrance to the sanctuary. 
Standing on one side was a huge statue of the 
Buddha Maitreya, rising to about four metres in 
height, of which only fragments of the broken 
body, curls and feet (80 c.m. long and 40 c.m. 
wide) planted on low lotus shaped steps remained. 


Covered with paintings, the feet were bandaged 
with stucco ribbons and a solid chain of pearl- 
studded plates over them. Raised slightly over 
the floor in front of the statue was a round clay 
offering table. The second pedestal supported a 
squatting statue of the Buddha. 


The main entrance leads into a small vestibule. 
Situated on the right and lift are the rooms for the 


attendants connected by archways. They were 
apparently the living quarters of the monastics. 


Next in order was a small chapel with a dome. 
On the floor beneath the archaeologists found a 
rosary and a bronze plate with the image of the 
Buddha. Another room judging by the broken 
mould for making terracotta figures found in it, 
was a workshop where clay images of the 
Buddha were produced. 


SACRED BO-TREE 


Clay seals with Sogdian inscriptions and with 
the impression of an elephant for stamping docu- 
ments were found in the covered yard of the 
temple, along with the scale plates, weights and 
Sogdian 7th-8th century coins. The yard was 
apparently not only a place where worshippers 
stopped for a rest, but also a trading and usury 
centre and a Buddhist court of justice. 


Foundations of eight symmetrical columns 
resting upon a pyramidal base were discovered on 
the charred clay floor in the hall where the main 
religious ceremonies were held. 


The mural paintings on the walls of this hall 
have been practically destroyed, with the exception 
of the bits remaining on small fragments of the 
ruined plastering. 


The hall was decorated with stucco bas relief. 
Remains were found of an ornamental palm and 
the sacred Bo tree. 


The layout of the building and some of the 
construction details afford the ground for the 
belief that the temple was built by Sogdian colo- 
nialists who penetrated to Semirechye and Eastern 
Turkestan in the 6th century. 


RAVAGED BY NOMADS 


The rich paintings and sculptures of the temple 
were practically completely destroyed by nomads 
(Karalukas presumably) who captured the city 
at the end of the 8th century. The temple 
was ravaged and then consigned to fire. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Buddhism’s Contribution to Philosophy 


UDDHISM’S contribution to philosophy 

was discussed in New Delhi by scholars from 
India and a number of other countries during 
the symposium on ‘“‘ Buddhism’s contribution to 
Art, Letters and Philosophy ”’’ organised in con- 
nection with Buddha Jayanti. 


Prof. Helmuth Van Glassanapp of Germany, 
who presided over one of the sessions, said it was 
an uncontested fact that Buddhism has played a 
very prominent role in the realm of Indian Philo- 
sophy during the 1,500 years of its existence on 
the sub-continent. 


This was, he added, not only because it pro- 
duced a great variety of metaphysical systems, 
many of which belonged to the most elaborate and 
sublime ones which the fertile Indian mind had 
ever created, but because through its existence 
it compelled Brahmanie and Jaina philosophers to 
defend their teachings and to improve and remodel 
them. 


Buddhism has stimulated the intelligentsia in 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Laos, Korea, 
Japan, Tibet and Mongolia to philosophical 
endeavours. In China too, which already 
possessed a philosophy of a high level, Buddhism 
has greatly developed the indigenous metaphysical 
thought, he added. 


BURMA’S GRATITUDE 


Nvapatana, the only Buddhist village in Orissa, 
50 miles from Cuttack, India, was the proud 
recipient of a bronze statue of Lord Buddha from 
the Government of Burma. 


The statue was recently installed, in the heart 
of the village after its ceremonial presentation by 
U Za Win, Burmese Consul-General in Calcutta 
“as a token of Burma’s gratitude to Orissa which 
gave her Buddhism.” 


Dr. Hari Krushna Mahatab, Chief Minister, 
Orissa, presided over the function which was 
inaugurated by Mr. Radhanath Rath. 


U Za Win recalled Orissa’s past glory and said 
hat Burma got Buddhism from Orissa direct. 


He added there were many reminiscences in Burma 
which showed the impact of Orissan civilisation 
and culture on Burma. 


Mr. Rath advised the villagers to follow the 
Buddhist teachings which, he said, could alone 
enable them to live harmoniously. 


He said the contribution of Buddhism to 
Indian culture and civilisation was immense. 
Pancha Sila, which the world had begun to accept 
as the basis of co-existence in the international 
arena was the product of Buddhism, he added. 


Dr. Mahatab said that in this age of atom and 
hydrogen bombs, the Buddha’s teaching seemed 
more important than at any time in the past. 
People all over the world had now realised the 
necessity of a spiritual force in shaping the destiny 
of man, he added. 


BUDDHIST CULTURE 


The Dalai Lama and the Panchen Lama of 
Tibet were given a colourful reception at the 
headquarters of the Mahabodhi Society of India, 
in Calcutta. 


The Maharajkumar of Sikkim, President of the 
Society, and a score of Buddhist monks received 
the Dalai Lama and the Panchen Lama on the 
steps of the premises, beside which, the great 
Lamas laid the foundation stone of a Buddhist 
Cultural Institute and the International Guest 
House. 


The Dalai Lama expressed the hope that the 
new institute would be a strong source of ins- 
piration and knowledge to the people at large and 
would be a major factor in the propagation of the 
teaching of the Buddha. 


The Panchen Lama said it was hoped that 
lovers of peace and culture from various parts 
of the world would visit the institute and work 
with love and compassiom to emancipate living 
beings from sorrow and suffering. 


BUDDHIST MISSION 


“* We have much to learn from India. There 
the Government servants are real servants of the 
people. Even the policemen are of service to 
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the public. The station master is out to help 
the passenger and not to oppress him.” 


This statement was made by Sri Vimala Buddhi 
Nayaka Thera, who returned to Ceylon after a 
pilgrimage to India. 


Thirty monks led by Pandita Thelambare 
Pavarakhita Thera, were the members of the 
mission. 


They carried with them religious tracts, each 
carrying 5,000 copies. They visited the President 
of the Indian Republic. The President told them 
that they were at liberty to preach the Dhamma in 
any part of India and that they would receive every 
support from the Government. 


They met Dr. B. H. Ambedkar, who told them 
that lakhs of people were willing to embrace 
Buddhism. The mission visited all places of 
historic Buddhist interest. 


PRINCE FOR JAYANTI 


Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia, 
accompanied by his daughter and his Prime 
Minister, arrived in Ceylon as the official guests 
of the Government for the Buddha Jayanti cele- 
brations in Galle, this month. 


He is the second member of a Royal family to 
visit Ceylon for the Jayanti celebrations, the 
first being Prince Mikasa of Japan who was 
accompanied by Princess Mikasa. 


Another member of a Royal family due in 
Ceylon shortly for the Buddha Jayanti cele- 
brations is King Mahendra of Nepal. 


Prince Sihanouk was a guest of honour of the 
Government. He went through an elaborate 
programme. He visited the Dalada Maligawa, 
Kandy, where a special exposition of the Sacred 
Tooth Relic was made in his honour. He gifted 
the Maligawa a cheque for Rs. 1,000. 


LAKH EMBRACE BUDDHISM 


More than 100,000 Harijans embraced Buddhism 
during India’s Republic Day celebrations in 
Bombay. 


The stadium in north Bombay was jammed 
with Harijans, men, women and children, anxious 
to leave the Hindu faith in the footsteps of their 
departed leader, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 


There were traffic snarls owing to the processions 
which were remarkable for the fact that everyone 
wore white. Bhikkhu Kaushalayana administered 
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the Precepts while Federation leaders watched the 
proceedings. 


The number of Harijans becoming Buddhists 
in the last six months was placed at more than half 
a million. 


BUDDHA JAYANTI 


The Bellygunge Buddha Jayanti Committee, 
patronised by the Buddha Dharmankur Sabha, 
Calcutta, celebrated Buddha Jayanti in October. 
The celebrations were conducted with the ususal 
ceremonial functions. 


Mr. Ashim Krishna Dutta, M.P., opened 
the Model Exhibition depicting the forty memorable 
life scenes of Lord Buddha, which was the main 
attraction of the celebrations. 


Mr. Dutta said that they should practise and 
follow the great teachings of Lord Buddha — 
universal love, compassion and non-violence — 
with a view to attain all round peace and happiness 
in this war-torn world. 


The Buddha’s religion was based on truth, 
reason and reality, he said. So Buddhism is 
one of the purest. religions. , The Buddha 
says not to follow anything on blind faith but to 
follow that which is based on reason and wisdom 
and which is based on cause and effect. 


NINTH EDICT 


An outstanding epigraphical discovery in 
India is a damaged version of the ninth rock-edict 
of Asoka from Sopara in the Thana District, 
already known as the spot where a fragment of 
the eigthy rock-edict was found. 


A record engraved on a wooden ceiling-rib of 
a cave at Bhaja in Poona District confirmed the 
date of the cave as the second century B.C. 


A few personage unknown before have been 
introduced to history by the new inscription — 
Arya. Visakhamitra, a second century ruler, of 
East India, and Satrudamana, a fifth century chief 
of south-east India. 


An inscription recorded the pilgrimage of a 
prince of north Bengal to distant Elleswaram in 
Andhra. . 
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BUDDHISTS PREPARED TO FACE 
THE CHALLENGE 


The following is the concluding portion of the Presidential Address delivered by Dr. G. P. 


Malalasekera at 


the Fourth Congress of the World Fellowship of Buddhists, held at Khat- 


mandu, Nepal, from November 15 to 21, 1956. 


TABILITY and life are incompatible. Life is a 

great adventure often a dangerous adventure, 
which may have a happy ending or a bad one. 
Today, the problem is how the greatest adventure 
of the human race can be directed to a happy 
ending. As man extends his control over the 
powers of Nature, he transforms his life and his 
thoughts as well as his environment. Mankind 
must, therefore, learn to readjust its thinking to 
the new facts and act accordingly, so as to secure 
happiness and peace. This mankind can do, 
if it will, 


The destiny of man and, therefore, of the world, 
is entirely in his own hands. He can act on his 
own initiative without waiting for the favour of a 
god or being afraid of the machinations of a devil. 
This is the supreme teaching of the Buddha, the 
assurance of complete freedom for man to act 
and to reap the rewards of his actions. Evil 
results follow evil actions, good results from good. 
actions — this is the law of Karma, with the 
workings of which no god or devil can interfere. 


OUR DUTY 


Jo make men and women accept this teaching 
and act according to it is the task that devolves 
upon us. In order to accomplish it successfully 
we must understand thoroughly the revolutionary 
situation in which the world finds itself and the 
resultant crises. For this a great deal of study 
and thinking is needed and careful planning 
by those who are competent to be leaders. 
It is a challenge, above all, to men of religions. 


Religion has for far too long been concerned al- 
most solely with moral and ethical systems, leaving 
social problems in the hands of economists and 
politicians. But, Religion, if it is true Religion, 
must take the whole of man as its province and 
not merely certain aspects of his life. The Buddhist 
ideal is that of arhantship, perfection, where there 
is perfect well-being, both of body and mind. 


To achieve this ideal, all those factors which 
militate against such well-being must be removed, 
not only for oneself but for all things that have 
life. 


The Buddhist cannot seek his personal welfare, 
regardless of others. Indeed, his welfare is 
inextricably bound up with the welfare of others ; 
hence the Buddha’s injunction that the good man 
must be sahba-pana-bhuta-hitanu-kampi, deeply 
concerned with and actively working for the 
happiness and welfare of all living creatures. 
And, here it may be pointed out, “ living creatures” 
include not only human beings but also the so- 
called ** lower ” animals. 


The good man knows that there can be no happi- 
ness or peace in the world as long as there is poverty 
and starvation, injustice and oppression, discrimi- 
natory Icgislation and racial segregation, social 
disabilities and inequalities of any kind what- 
soever. Corroding fear, mutual distrust and 
suspicion, and the feeling of uncertainty and 
insecurity are equally the causes of unhappiness 
and unrest, of war and bloody revolution. 


There can be no well-being unless it is univer- 
sally recognised and provision is made to secure 
that all men and women have the right to sub- 
sistence, to health, to security, to housing and to 
employment. Self-respect is as necessary to 
happiness and well-being as food and there can 
be no self-respect among those who do not haye 
opportunity to achieve the full stature of their 
manhood. 


THE PROBLEMS 


The problems are social and economic as well 
as political and spiritual. They are also world- 
problems and not isolated in this or that geo- 
graphical area. Their solution, therefore, has 
to be sought in world-terms and this involves new 
conceptions, on our part, of human relations not 


only. in. the family and. the home,.our city: or 
village and our country, but in the context of the 
world. 


The Buddhists, who form one-fifth of the human 
race, should be prepared to face the challenge 
confronting them in the modern world and to 
assume» their. responsibility for the welfare of 
man. We have been accused of neglect in matters 
of social welfare. It must be admitted that there 
is much truth in the charge. The welfare state 
is a modern conception, brought about by the 
revolutionary social changes: which have taken 
place with unprecedented rapidity in the world 
in recent times, and Buddhists have not been able 
to keep pace with them, as most of them had to 
live in subjection, in poverty and misery, in 
illiteracy and ignorance. 


Their national resources had in many. cases 
been, exploited by foreigners and no organised 
movements were possible for the amelioration of 
- these unsatisfactory conditions.. The missionaries 
of other religions were not slow to take advantage 
of this fact. They had the funds and the trained 
personnel. Quite often, their sccial services were 
utilized for the, purposes of obtaining new con- 
verts. Our traditions were also those of indi- 
vidual and personal charity rather than. organised. 
social services. and, even now, although much 
can be said for organised social. services, as far 
as efficiency is concerned, they cannot adequately 


replace the necessity for personal services where 


kindness and compassion are the keynote of all 
activity. 


SOCIAL STUDY 


But, in the modern world, such personal services 
are not enough. The community as a whole and 
their governments must shoulder the greatest part 
of the task of social amelioration. This involves 
social, study thought and action, and we must 
recognise the need for it. We must see to it that 
we do all we can to develop such social conditions 
as will allow human dignity and freedom to find 
full expression in keeping with the nature and 
destiny of man. 


It may be recalled with pride that in the ancient 
world the Buddhists were the pioneers of social 
service. The hospital is a unique gift that Bud- 
dhism gave to the world. In the ** Thomas Vicary 
Lecture’, delivered: at the Royal. College of 
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Surgeons in England, on November 8, 1927. 
Dr. George Parker of Bristol states. that Buddhists 
were the first in the world to build hospitals and 
adds . ‘* We have no evidence that the idea was 
taken from any previous institutions, either 
Indian, Persian or from the early Indo-Medi- 
terranean world ”. 


The British Medical Journal of September 
1928, in its editorial comments, sums up the 
evidence by declaring ‘‘ It is to Gautama Buddha 
and his followers that we owe the Hospital idea.” 
They built hospitals not for men only but for 
animals also. And again, it was the Buddhists 
who started schools for the removal of mass 
illiteracy and brought education within the 
reach of all. They will not fail the world now. 


WELFARE STATE 


But the Buddhist welfare state will not be 
concerned solely with social, political or economic 
ends. These are only means, not ends ; the end 
is the goof life. And the good life is one that 
has normal and spiritual foundations. There 
are many societies in the modern world where 
money has been made coterminous with the 
ends of life itself, which are preoccupied with 
security and comfort, and make the possession 
of money the goal of all their efforts. And, what 
is more, they seek to impose upon other societies 
their own ideology, sometimes by persuasion 
but more often by subterfuge, coercion of cajolery. 
We must be aware of these dangers and steer our 
path clear of them. 


It has sometimes been said by those who do 
not know better that Buddhism is a world-denying 
religion. That belief is a complete fallacy. The 
Buddha described His teachings as_ being 
sanditthika, primarily concerned with this life, 
with this world. Even its highest happiness, 
that of Nirvana, is to be striven for 
in this very life, without postponing it till after 
death. No other religion lays so much stress 
on the absolute need for making the most of the 
ever-fleeting present, so as to ensure that the 
future is controlled for our well-being and happiness 


It is only the present that is available to us for 
the good life ; for the past is gone and the future 
is yet to come. But, the present is ours to make of 
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it what we will. The renunciation of those who 
_ join the Order of the Sangha is not meant‘ to be 
another kind of life, of another kind of duty, 
even more strenuous than those lived by ordinary 
mortals in the pursuit of wordly gain. 


It is not the world that the Buddha condemns 
but worldliness, the undue attachment to life and 
to possessions. The multiplications of desires, 
on the plea of raising the standard of living, would, 
according to the Buddha, in the end defeat its 
own purpose, resulting in dissatisfaction, frus- 
tration and unhappiness. He enjoins upon laymen 
the desirability of supporting wife and child, with 


wealth earned by righteous means, of acquiring | 


wealth and using it wisely and well for the profit 
of himself and others. 


The Five Precepts enunciated by the Buddha as 
the basic minimum for the good life constitute, 
if properly understood and thoroughly practises 
the finest social ethic to be found anywhere, in 
religion or philosophy. In many Suttas or 
Discourses, the Buddha has laid down the reci- 
procal duties of the individual and the community, 
the principles that should govern various human 
relationships, such as those of parent and child, 
husband and wife, employer and employee, ruler 
and ruled. The same essential principles can 
adequately serve to secure harmony and peace in 
internationalships as well. 


EDUCATION AND PROPAGANDA 


The basic first step in all these matters is to 
make the Buddhists themselves conscious of their 
duties and to quicken their response to that 
awareness. It must be admitted that at present 
there is a great deal of apathy and indifference. 
Large sections of the community are profoundly 
ignorant of even the first principles of Buddhism. 
I have, on many occasions in the past, drawn 
attention to the vital need of educating Buddhist 
children either in schools manned and managed 
by Buddhists or at least in schools where pro- 
vision is made for them to receive some knowledge 
of their religion. 


Surveys made by us reveal that, even now, many 
hundreds of thousands of Buddhist children are 
being educated in schools where the prevailing 
atmosphere is distinctly and deliberately hostile 
to Buddhism. There is no need to stress the 


great damage thus done to the cause of Buddhism. 
I am aware of the wonderfully valuable: services 
rendered by Buddhist ‘‘ Sunday ” or ““ Dhamma ” 
schools in many parts of the world in-order.to 
counter this damage and to give to the rising 
generation of Buddhists some acquaintance with 
the sublime teachings of their religion. 


DESERVED ‘PRAISE 


The self-sacrificing labours of the teachers of 
these schools deserve our highest praise. But, 
we cannot rest content with them and means will 
have to be found to improve vastly the present 
position with regard to Buddhist . education. 
Schools provide the best opportunity for the 
imparting of religion and teachers can exercise 
the profoundest influence upon the character of 
those with whom. they come in contact. ~ An 
enlightened body of Buddhist teachers, sufficiently 
large in number to meet.the need fully equipped 
for the tasks entrusted to them and: devoted to 
their sacred calling, has to be organised in. every 
Buddhist country, to supplement, if necessary, 
existing services. 


There is also a great dearth of books of various 
kinds suitable for use in our schools. Nor must 
the Universities be neglected, for it is there that 
our young men and women who will be the future 
leaders of the community are .being trained. 
Special programmes of work will have to be de- 
signed for them and also for those who work in 
the office and the factory and in all other places 
when men and women foregather for their daily 
tasks. 


Large numbers of these people have no knowledge 
of their religion at all and many of them have no 
use for it because it fails to satisfy their needs. If, 
on rare occasions, they attend religious services 


- and listen to religious preachers, what they are 


told often means nothing to them-because these 
sermons speak a language which is not relevant to 
their daily lives. We. cannot and must not wait 
till they come in search of religion. 


We must see to it that the religion reaches. out 
to the places where they live and work, to their 
homes and clubs, their offices and factories. 
We must also convince them that religion, if 
properly understood and practised, can and does 
have a meaning and a purpose in their lives. 
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Measures will have to be devised to present 
religion to them in a way that will attract and hold 
their attention. They must be made to realise 
that Buddhism is primarily a way of leading the 
good life so as to ensure happiness both in this 
world and in the next. It is not an adherence to 
old and outworn creeds but a living faith and an 
ever recurrent hope. Ceremonies and rituals also 
have their use because they help in the creation 
of fellowship and the sense of belonging to a 
community. 


PEOPLE'S DESIRE 


It is not only our own children and young persons 
and the workers that have to be cared for. There 
is ever-increasing evidence of the tremendous 
desire on the part of people, who do not live in 
countries where Buddhism is the prevalent religion 
and who have not found satisfaction in the faith 
of their fathers, to know more about Buddhism 
and to profit by such knowledge. There are 
many others, chiefly belonging to the intellectual 
classes, philosophically restless men and women, 
the products of secular education, seeking satiation 
of their spiritual thirst and wondering if Buddhism 
could provide for them the necessary fountain. 


It is clear, therefore, that the times call for a 
very great Buddhist Dharmaduta (missionary) 
effort. We need Dharmadutas of many kinds, 
with varying qualifications, of profound scholar- 
ship and deep piety, of eloquence and remarkable 
courage. Some of them will be enlisted for service 
their in our own countries, both to educate 
our fellow-religionists who are ignorant of their re- 
ligion and to save those whose faith is being under- 
mined, in ways both direct and devious, by the 
missionaries of other religions. That a very 
great effort is being made by these missionaries, 
especially Christian missionaries, there is not 
the slighest doubt and Asia has been specially 
chosen for their activities. 


But we want Dharmadutas also for work 
further afield, in other lands, in other continents, 
not excluding Africa, called by some the “ Dark 
Continent”. The Dharmadutas must be 
specially equipped for this task. It may be that, 
to the feeble minded, these aspirations appear 
to be wild dreams, incapbale of fulfilment. 


When we read, for instance, that the Latin- 
American Congress of the Christian Churches, 
held in Buenos Aires in 1949, declared that “ to 
evangelize ought to become in the believer a holy 
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obsession, the essential atmosphere of his daily 
living, the passion of his soul, a necessary exercise 
for the sake of his own health,” we may be tempted 
to feel, that such zeal and enthusiasm can never be 
roused in the heart of the Buddhist. Or, when we 
read accounts of the heroic adventures of the five 
Protestant missionaries, who went on a mission of 
conversion to the land of the Auca Indians, of 
Eucador we may be filled with despair with the 
thought that such courage and sacrifice are not 
available among Buddhist Dharmadutas. 


It is true that in recent times, our Dharmaduta 
efforts have been very modest and rather restricted 
and that we have no glamorous records to show 
for them. Let us not forget, however, that, 
Buddhists were the first missionaries in the world. 
For many centuries, Buddhist Dharmadutas 
traversed inaccessible mountains and rivers and 
found their way into inhospitable and often fierce 
populations, carrying with them the Buddha’s 
message of love and compassion. 


From India they went into Tibet and China, into 
Central Asia and Indonesia and probably into the 
islands of the Pacific and some parts of America. 
And, then, we have the breath-taking records of 
the adventures of pilgrims like Hiouen Tsang, 
who braved untold perils because of their deep 
piety. There is no reason to believe that the 
spirit of courageous adventure and tireless energy 
and faith which moved these giants of old is dead 
in the blood of their descendants of the modern age. 


DHARMADUTA 


Indeed, as I write these words, I have before me 
news received a few days ago of the work done by 
a modern Dharmaduta among the people of 
Mato Grosso, Brazil. He is Senhor Friedrich von 
Horn, a settler from Austria. He knows the 
language of the people of Mato Grosso, who have 
a reputation for shooting strangers, because these 
latter generally visit them to rob them of their 
forests. Senhor von Horn has won their con- 
fidence, teaches their children and helps the 
people to assert their claims to the land. He has 
found them interested in the teachings of the 
Buddha, which he himself learnt through Es- 
perantist literature. 


In the development of a Dharmaduta service 
to meet the needs of the present day, consideration 
will have to be paid to the part laymen and lay- 
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~ women could play in such a service. Here we can 
profitably learn from the experience of the Christians 
who have not. hesitated to bring into being 
many new Orders as occasion arose to under- 
take various forms of activity. And, nearer to 
us, we have the shining example of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, founded by Swami Vivekananda, 
with its branches now established in many parts 
of the world. 


THE WORLD FELLOWSHIP 


These and other questions will be discussed by 
various committees which will meet during’ the 
present Sessions of the W. F. B. in Nepal. Much 
of our time, however, will be taken up by. public 
mectings and ceremonies and we shall not. .be 
able _ to. do» much more | than touch 
the fringe of the issues involved. The work begun 
here will have to be vigourously continued else- 
where, preferably in our Headquarters. 

The difficulty so far has been the lack of per- 
sonnel who could meet together, if not conti- 
nuously for a certain period of time, at frequent 
intervals. This has been chiefly due to want of 
funds to finance their travel. The 
question of the leisure available to men and 
women, actively engaged in important .work of 
their own in their countries, has also been a serious 
one. But, ways and means must and can be 
found to overcome these difficulties. 


? 


The W. F. B. is just six years old. For the 
first time in the history of Buddhism during 
2,500 years, it provided the opportunity for Bud- 
dhists of many lands and diffierent Schools to 
meet together. For at least 500 years, and in 
some cases for 1,000 years, the Buddhist nations 
had been cut off from each other and-there had 
grown, if not actual enmity, much distrust and 
suspicion, particularly, between followers of the 
Theravada and those of the Mahayana. 

Happily now, misunderstandings have been 
removed and the fundamental unity of Buddhism, 
in spite of the diversity of external forms of 
ceremonial and ritual, has been recognised. Ties 


of friendship and mutual .collaboration for 


common purpose have been forged during 
these last six years, stronger than had ever 
existed before. There. have been fre- 


quent exchanges of pilgrimages and missions of 
goodwill and the Buddhists everywhere now 
feel kinship as the members of a single family. 

The W. F. B., which inaugurated this unique ~ 
phenomenon has, therefore, more than justified 
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its existence. With the very meagre resources at 
its command both of men and money, it has 
achieved far-reaching results whose full significance 
will be revealed only with the passage of time. It 
was predicted at the time it was inaugurated that 
the W. F. B. would not. survive its infancy. But, 
as we look round at this gathering we can see 
how completely their prophecy has been falsified. 


Yet, while we have much cause for joy, we 
cannot forget that we are only at the very beginning 
of things. The 550 million Buddhists of tke 
world are still like scattered grains of sand on the 
seashore, lacking cohesion, unity and ~ strength. 
If we add to our numbers the Hindus of the sub- 
continent of India, together we form one-third of 
the human race. Many of our doctrines are 
identical, our objectives are the same. 

We stand for non-violence in thought, word and 
deed. We seek no power or domination over 
others, nor have we any desire to force others to 
our ways of thinking or mould their lives to con- 
firm to our own. The Hindus and the Buddhists 
have never had any antagonisms which have 
militated against their co-operation. They have 
influenced each other so profoundly that in many 
respects they are indistinguishable. In this fact, 
we see great hope for the future, not only of our 
part of the globe but for the whole world. In 
the past, Asia was the cradle of the world-religions 
which were ultimately responsible for such civili- 
sations as have survived. In Asia itself, Buddhism 
and Hinduism spread enlightenment throughout 
this vast continent, resulting in cultures that 
produced some of the finest achievements of human 
genius. Then followed the and the 
darkness of night. 


twilight 


PROMISE OF NOONDAY 


But now once again, the dawn has arrived, 
together with the promise of the noonday. Asia 
bids fair to assume the leadership of the world. 
In her role of leadership, the Buddhist nations will 
inevitably play a very important part, It is a 
glorious vision. Let us go forth to meet it with 
radiant faces and smiling hearts, Let the song 
uttered by the Enlightened One, when He began 
His supreme ministry, be out watchword : 

Aparuta te amatassa dvara 
ye sotavanto pamuncantu saddham 

‘* Wide open are the doors of immortal happiness 

let those who have ears to hear, put forth effort.” 
(Concluded) 
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Adhere to Buddhist Principles 
( Contiiuel from. page 4) 


The Dalai Lama is known in Tibet as ** Gyawa- 
Rimpoche * (Victorious Precious One). His 
other forms of address being Se-Zhe Tzuk-Gen, 
‘crown jewel of his world and celestial spheres ” 
and ‘* Ghongsa Kyapgeun Mhempo (Supreme 
Protector and Benefactor.) 


PAN-CHEN : MAHA PANDIT 


The first Kyapgeun Rimpoche (1931-1474 A.C.) 
was Go-Dum Dupa who became a disciple of the 
great reformer Tsong-Kha-Pa. At that time in 
Tibet all great learned Lamas were called Pan- 
Chen or Maha-Pandit. 


The tutor of the great young fifth Dalai Lama 
Nag-Wang Lobsang Gyatso was Gelong (Bikshu) 
Losang Ghogval. The fifth Dalai Lama was the 
first amorg the Dalai Lamas to be recognised as 
the Spiritual and Temporal Head of Tibet. 


He conferred upon his old tutor Bikshu Losang 
~ Chogyal the dignity of Panchea (Maha Pandit) 
making him thus the first Panchen Lama and 
decreed that Losang Chogyal and his successors 
only would be entitled to this honour. 


The fifth Dalai Lama also presented to his old 
tutor the monastery of Tashi Lhumpo which was 
erected by Panchen (common name for all learned 
Lamas) Ge-Dun-Drup who was the first of the 
line of Dalai Lamas. 
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ANCIENT BUDDHIST TEMPLE 
EXCAVATED IN KIRGHIZIA 


( Continued from page 8 ) 


Numerous finds indicate that the nomads were 
subsequently using it as a dwelling place, adapting 
the rich temple for this purpose in primitive ways : 
driving hearths and chimneys into the walls of the 
luxurious hall and building rough beds in. the 
residential section. 

Various articles of the nomad households were 
found in the sanctuary, such as belt buckles, 
arrow points belonging to the 8th«9th centtries, 
fishing tackle and bridle parts. 

Excavations conducted in the centre of the city 
which had the temple on its outskirts afforded the 
ground for interesting conclusions. They indi- 
cated that Ak-Beshim was once the site of a big 
trading, handicrafts, agricultural and cultural 
centre in the Chu Valley. Founded apparently 
by Sogdian colonialists, it had a motley population, 
including Sogdians, Turkish tribes, Syrians and 
even Chinese. 

Various religious communities lived side by 
side at Ak-Beshim — Buddhist, Zoroastrian, - 
Christian, Shamanist, and judging by the 1955 
excavations, also Maniheic. A short distance 
from the Buddhist temple, another supposedly 
Maniheie temple, was found in 1955 and a 
Christian church — in 1954. 

Many finds indicate that agriculture, grain 
cultivation and viticulture, were quite well ad- 
vanced in the Chu Valley, in the 7th and 8th 
centuries. 
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BUDDHISM IS MAKING GREAT 
STRIDES EVERYWHERE 


By G. P. Maislasekera 
(President of the World Fei‘owship of Buddhists) 


Y firstand most pleasant duty and honoured a land of pilgrimage. And it is as pilgrims that 


privilege, on behalf of the Buddhists of the 
world, who are here represented by their various 
delegations, is to convey our profound gratitude 
to His Majesty, the Supreme Ruler of Nepal, 
and his Most Gracious Queen, to the Honourable 
the Prime Minister and the other members of His 
Majesty's Government, to the Venerable Amri- 
tananda and the members of the Dharmodaya 
Sabha and to all the people of Nepal, for the 
excellent arrangements that have been made for 
this Sessions of the World Conference of Buddhists. 


This is our fourth biennial Conference and it 
is being held in the year of the Buddha Jayanti, 
when the 550 million Buddhists of the world are 
united in celebrating the 2,500th anniversary of 
the Buddhist Era. 


No more propitious time could have been 
chosen for an event of this nature and no place 
could have been found more fitting than Nepal. 
For, to the Buddhists, nay, to all who honour 
man’s spiritual heritage, this is sacred soil. Here, 
in the kingdom of the proud Sakyas, was born 
that noblest of beings who for millions and 
billions of years, throughout a succession of 
countless lives, had laboured and made untold 
sacrifices in order that He might win Eniighten- 
ment and secure for Himself and for all humanity 
freedom from the sorrows of Samsara and gain 
the everlasting peace and happiness of Nibbana. 


LAND OF PILGRIMAGE 


To us, Nepal lavishly endowed by bountiful 
Nature with beauty of many sorts, is, above all, 


we have come here, bringing from many nations, 
offerings of piety and humility, to pay our homage 
) the Teacher of gods and men, the Supremely 
\wakened One, to recall to our minds His sublime 
Message, and to draw. fresh inspiration for the 
many tasks and responsibilities that lie ahead of us. 


The World Fellowship of Buddhists was in- 
augurated six years ago, in order to bring about 
among the Buddhists of the world closer unity 
and a sense of solidarity and to promote in their 
ranks a steady growth of mutual trust, deeper 
understanding and a greater awareness of urgency 
to make their religion a vital force for the welfare 
of mankind. 


UNIFORM BUDDHISM 


Its aspiration has been to create a united, 
though not a uniform Buddhism, through frank, 
free and searching discussion, in unrestricted 
fellowship, so that we could succeed in learning 
to speak and act together, transcending the barriers 
of nationality, race, class or culture. 


During the short period that has passed since 
its inauguration, the Fellowship can justly claim 
some success in the achievement of its aims. 
But more, very much more, yet remains to be done. 
Even unity in itself is not enough, though it gives 
us strength. We must not merely stay together 
but go forward with dynamic energy, appamada- 
viriya, which is the very essence of our religion. 


We must make the noble Dhamma available to 
all mankind ; we must preach it so that the whole 
world may hear and listen to it, and proclaim 
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it not in the language of a dead past but in the 
idiom of the living present, so that men and 
women may understand its full significance. 


JUSTICE FOR OTHERS 


It is not enough for us to seek peace for our 
selves ; we must also seek justice for others, 
sharing with them their suffering, disappointment 
and sorrow, sending our thoughts of love to those 
who labour under unjust discrimination. on 
grounds of peace or religion, colour or caste or 
political convictions. We have a great responsi- 
bility in securing for the world a just ordering of 
society where all men wiill be free. 


It is an urgent task, one that would brook no 
delay. We are living in a period of recurring 
crises, in a discontented, hungry and rebellious 
world, a world of tremendous tensions and irri- 
tations, suspicion and insecurity. Events are 
moving with unparallelled rapidity and we are 
being swept away with them. 


Happily, we have not yet reached the point 
which might be called the place of no return, but 
we are dangerously near it. There are millions 
of people under various forms of bondage. In 
many parts of the world people are dying for what 
they believe are great causes, for freedom and 
democracy, for the right to shape their lives 
according to their own convictions. 


Many more millions are to be found in under- 
developed countries, in desperate need of the 
basic necessities of life. Man has become his 
own enemy ; he extols freedom but creates many 
forms of tyrranny ; he speaks of peace but prepares 
desperately for war ; his mastery of Nature 
threatens him with annihilation. 


URGENT NEED 


The most urgent and fundamental need of the 
world is the absence of conflict. In many places, 
where men foregather, politicians glibly speak of 
peace. Some of them hope to achieve peace by 
the creation of power-blocks, by consolidating 
themselves and their allies in what are called 
** positions of strength ‘”’, threatening their enemies 
with annihilation. 


They pile up stocks of atomic and nuclear 
weapons and create hatred by propaganda and 
counter-propaganda. There can be no greater 
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fraud than this, no deeper self-deception. Peace 
cannot and will not come unless there is complete 
disarmament and there will be no disarmament 
in the world outside until there is disarmament in 
our hearts. 


There are eternal laws that govern our destiny 
and we cannot disregard these verities, however 
much we may desire to do so. One of these laws 
is what the Buddha proclaimed to the world more 
than 25 centuries ago : Hatred never ceases by 
hatred but only by love. 


Governments can never make peace for the 
people, just as they can never give liberty. They 
have never done that in the past and will no more 
do it in the future. Governments can only think 
in terms of power, in terms of needs and solutions 
in relation to other governments. 


PEOPLE MUST DECIDE 


We indeed get the governments we. deserve. 
It is for the people of the world to determine 
whether there shall be conflict or mutual under- 
standing, whether we are to have as our rulers 
those who rely on force or whether we want 
mankind to be guided by the principles of love 
and brotherhocd. 


It is not enough to talk of compassion and 
friendship as mere statements of faith. Far too 
many of us know what others should do but we 
are unwilling ourselves to do what we know we 
should do. It is not enough to have convictions ; 
we must, each one of us, demonstrate those 
ccnvictions in our lives, with the fullest strength 
at our command. 


And here | would like to make a special appeal 
to the women, who have even a greater part to 
play in this than men. Truly, the hand that 
rocks the cradle can mould the destiny of mankind. 
If the women of the world earnestly and sincerely 
desire it, they can see that war is outlawed. 


| would also like to make another appeal on 
behalf of the Buddhists of the world. There are 
today two countries which are acknowledged to 
be the most powerful nations in history. I refer 
to the United States of America and to the Union 
of Soviet Republics. They have at their head 
two men, President Eisenhower and Field Marshal 
Bulganin, each great in his own way, with millions 
prepared to follow their lead. 
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They both most earnestly and, I believe, most 
sincerely wish for peace in the world. If these 
two mighty nations, with their powerful leaders, 
would agree to abandon their present policy of 
hide-and-seek and shadow-boxing, and _ confer 
together frankly and freely, they could usher into 
the world and era of unprecedented happiness 
and prosperity. 

Personally, I feel most confident that, in spite 
of all appearances to the contrary, such a 
miracle is well within the bounds of possi- 
bility. We are living in an age of miracles of 
many sorts. We see them happen around us 
frequently. I wil! refer only to one of them by 
way of example . 


Until a few years ago, Buddhism had almost 
disappeared from the land of its Founder. But, 
in the recent past, it has been making its presence 
felt as presage of things to come. On the [4th 
of October, 1956, to be precise, we saw a 
miracle happen when at Nagpur 500,000 people, 
embraced Buddhism under the leadership of 
Sri B.R. Ambedkar. Never before in the history of 
any religion in the world had half a million people 
declared themselves the adherents of a new Faith 
on a single occasion. 


It was a stupendous event and already its far- 
reaching effects are becoming manifest. It has 
set in motion a series of chain-reactions. News 
comes daily from far and wide from many parts 
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of this sub-continent of large masses of men and 
women following this heartening lead. 


ON THE MARCH 


Events such as these fill us with joy and hope. 
Buddhism is definitely on the march and making 
great strides everywhere. Ours is a religion which 
does not exclusively or primarily proclaim and 
‘ther-worldly or future blessing ; its chief concern 
is with the present. 


We are assembled here, in our hundreds and 
thousands, to pledge our determination to do all 
we can for the welfare of the world, for the happiness 

f mankind. We pledge our whole-hearted sup- 
port to all those who have similar aims and 
aspirations, to men of all races and religions, 
wherever they may be. We believe that the 
Golden Age of Man ts yet to be, when all men 
vill be brothers, when poverty and disease will 
iave disappeared from the face of the earth, 
vhen we shall live in amity and harmony not 
only with our fellow-men, but with all the living 
beings of the Universe, above, below, across, 
everywhere, in the infinite realms of existence. 


May the blessings of the Buddha, the Dhamma 
and the Sangha be with us all. May ali beings 
be happy. 


(Speech delivered at the inaugural session of the . 
Fourth Conference of the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists at Kathmandu, Nepal.) 
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OUTSTANDING INDIAN PERSONALITY 


Dr. B. R. Anibedkar 


(From a Correspondent) 


R. B. R. Ambedkar, whose death took place 
[) suddenly last December in New _ Delhi, 
was one of the outstanding personalities of 
Indian politics during the last 30 years. In his 
pugnacious personality was symbolised the revolt 
of the depressed classes of India against age-old 
exploitation. The bitter realities of social and 
political exploitation prevented him from playing 
his rightful role in an age of revolution. 

His scholarship and intellectual background 
tended to make him a liberal, while his personal 
experience of the Hindu caste system made him 
suspicious of the bona fides of the leadership of 
Indian nationalism. There was, therefore, some- 
thing tragic in this lonely and magnificent fighter 
in the cause of the untouchables of India. 


IN UNITED STATES 


Dr. Ambedkar was born on April 14, 1893, 
in Mhow in a cultured Harijan family. After 
graduating from the University of Bombay, he 
had the good fortune of attracting the attention 
of the great Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwad of 
Baroda who sent him for further studies to the 
Columbia University in the United States. 


He continued his studies in the London School 
of Economics and qualified himself as a Barrister. 
Even at this early stage Dr. Ambedkar had become 
well known throughout the country for his great 
scholarship in constitutional law. After a short 
period of teaching in the Bombay University, 
Dr. Ambedkar entered public life as the President 
of the Depressed Classes Conference in 1927. 


From 1927 to 1932 Dr. Ambedkar was engaged 
in projecting himself as the undisputed leader of 
the Harijans of India, a task which he never quite 
achieved because of Mahatma Gandhi’s own 
concern for and activities on behalf of the 
Harijans. 


He became a national figure during the con- 
troversy following the Communal Award of Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald which treated the Harijans 
as separate from the Hindus. Gandhi went on 
‘the Yerwada fast” in protest against this Award 


and a compromise was reached ultimately by Dr. 
Ambedkar agreeing to the Harijans being regarded 
as a section of the Hindu community with special 
safeguards. 

GREAT WRITER 


In the later thirties and during the early years 
at the beginning of the war, Dr. Ambedkar 
published a number of extremely erudite volumes. 
His amazing mastery of detail and his familiarity 
with the most recondite works of Hindu 
mythology and law made him an uncomfortably 
able controversialist for the defenders of Hindu 
orthodoxy. In books like ** Who are the Sudras ?” 
he began to re-write Indian history from a revo- 
lutionary angle. At the same time his learned 
treatise on Pakistan proved the most substantial 
contribution to literature on the subject. 


Later events in 1947 proved how correct his 
vision of the future had been. During the year he 
acted as Member in charge of Labour in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. When Independence 
came and Jawaharlal Nehru formed his first 
Cabinet, probably no one was more surprised 
than Ambedkar himself when he was invited. to 
to become the Minister of Law. 


Neither his uncomfortable personal relations 
with the Congress leaders nor his political record 
of liberalism could have prepared the country for 
such pleasant, successful co-operation between 
Nehru and Ambedkar, even though the rational 
humanism of Panditji must have found a great 
deal to sympathise with and admire in the rugged 
personality of the Harijan leader. 


HINDU REFORM 


Dr. Ambedkar’s association with the Congress 
Government will be memorable for the great part 
he played in piloting the Indian Constitution 
through and the heroic fight he put up for the 
reform of Hindu Society. The major character- 
ristics of the Indian Constitution, like centralism 
with a federal structure and the spelling out of 
fundamental rights, are in great measure due to 
Dr, Ambedkar’s personal ideals, 
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His second great task of leaving behind a 
consolidated, organised code of enactments for 
the Hindu Society was frustrated even though 
his most cherished reforms like more liberal 
marriage and inheritance laws were realised in 
his life time. 

The last five years of Dr. Ambedkar’s life were 
again spent in the political wilderness. His 
impatience with the slow pace of social legislation 
made it impossible for him to remain a member of 
the Congress Cabinet while the essentially 
laisser faire naturally of his economic outlook 
rendered any collaboration with the Leftist parties 
out of the question. 


RELIGION 


And so during the last few years of his life, his 
mind turned more and more from political methods 
of action to religion. Buddhism had always 
been to him a beacon of light in the darkness of 
Indian history and he believed that genuine 
emancipation would come to the Harijans through 
their embracing Buddhism and that was how he 
__conceived the idea of mass conversion to Buddhism. 

In aspeech, Dr. Ambedkar said : “ By discarding 
today my ancient religion, which stood for 
inequality and oppression, I am reborn. I have 
no faith in the philosophy of incarnation and 
it is wrong and mischievous to say that the 
Buddha was an incarnation of Vishnu. I will no 
more be a devotee of any God or Godess. I 
will not perform Shraddha. { will discard the 
caste system and spread equality among human 
beings. I will strictly follow the Eight-fold Path 
of the Buddha. Buddhism is a true religion, and 
I will lead my life guided by the three principles of 
knowledge, the right path and compassion ”’. 


PLANNING PARTY 

Dr. Ambedkar was planning to found a new 
Party called the Republic Party when he suddenly 
passed away. The three principles of equality, 
liberty and fraternity, embodied in the Preamble 
of the Constitution were to be the guiding 
principles of the new Party. 

Of Dr. Ambedkar it might be said, as it was 
said, of he great Swift when he died, that “ he 
has gone where fierce indignations will lacerate 
his heart no more ”. 

His failure as well as his successes have contri- 
buted a rare and distinguished quality to the 
politics of his generation. That this achievement 
was in spite of the fact he was for most of his life 
an articulate non- conformist in an age of mass 
activity is a contribution to his integrity. 


China Presents Hiuen 


Tsang Relics to India 


T a solemnly impressive and historic but 
A short ceremony at Nalanda in India, which 
marked the climax of the celebrations of the 25th 
centenary of the Buddha’s Mahaparinirvana, 
Mr. Nehru received a small piece of the cranium 
of Hiuen Tsang from the hands of the Dalai 
Lama for enshrinement near the ruins of the 
ancient Nalanda University. 


Before the actual ceremony of handing over 
of the relics the Governor of Bihar, Mr. Diwakar, 
welcomed the Dalai Lama, the Panchen Lama 
and the Chinese Ambassador to the ancient land 
of Magadha. 


He recalled the erudite scholarship of Hiuen 
Isang by which he had risen in the esteem of 
great Indian acharyas. 


CULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS 


He thanked the Dalai Lama for presenting the 
relic and hoped that it would serve as a reminder 
of the spiritual and cultural associations of China 
and Tibet w:th India. 


He prayed for the blessings of the Dalai Lama 
on the Nava Nalanda Mahavihara which had 
been started for the study of Buddhalogy so that 
the moral teachings of the Buddha might be 
revived the world over. 


The Dalai Lama, replying in Tibetan, said it 
was a pleasure for him to present the relic on 
behalf of China. He was happy to find that 
memories of the arcient academic capital of 
India, Nalanda, were being revised. He recalled 
the great service rendered to Sino-Indian friend- 
ship by Hiuen Tsang. He was happy that a 
memorial would be raised at Nalanda over the 
relic. 


The Dalai Lama had brought a draft design 
for it and has donated 300,000 yuans for it. 


The Dalai Lama then presented the small 
piece of bone to Mr. Nehru who enclosed it in a 
gold casket which in turn was enclosed inside 
a larger golden repository. 
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The function took place on the banks of the 
Indrapushkarani lake on the outskirts of the 
ruins of Nalanda University, where Hiuen Tsang 
was scholar and preceptor 1,300 years ago. 


HIUEN TSANG INSTITUTE 


With the relics China has presented 74 volumes 
of Hiuen Tsang’s works . The relics are to be 
preserved near the ruins of Nalanda. A memorial 
is to be built over the relics : and it will be named 
Hiuen Tsang Institute for Study of Sinology. 
Th‘s institute will be part of Nava Nalanda Maha- 
vihara set up by the Bihar Government for 
study and research into Buddhalogy. 


Addressing 100,000 people at Nalanda, who 
had turned out for the unique ceremony, Mr. 
Nehru recalled the great attainments of the pilgrim 
scholar, deeply versed in learning and Buddhist 
scriptures. 


He described the relic of Hiuen Tsang as an 
invaluable gift made still more valuable because 
it was being presented to the Government of 
India by the people of China by the hands of the 
Dalai Lama and which he accepted with his 
personal gratitude and the gratitude of the Indian 
people. 


He paid tributes to the memory of Hiuen Tsang 
who in face of great geographical distance had 
carried the message of the Buddha from Nalanda 
to. China. 


HISTORICAL STUDY 


Descended originally from the semi-mythical 
Huang-Ti through the great Emperor Shun, 
Hiuen Tsang belonged to a family which bore 
the surname Chsen, his personal name _ being I. 
The seat of the family from earliest times was In 
the district now bearing the name Kuei-te-foo in 
the east of Honan. 


Down from the more historical periods, from 
the 3rd century B.C., through a succession of 
historical persons the line of Hiuen Tsang can 
be traced, These were Chen Shih in the 2nd 
century A.C., Ch’en Ta in the 4th century A.C. 
in the time of the Chin dynasty, and Ch’in who 
was the great-grandfather of the pilgrim. 


The grandfather of Hiuen Tsang, by name 
K’ang, was a man of distinguished learning in the 
Chi dynasty and was appointed professor at the 
National College at the then capital of China. 
Hui who was the father of the pilgrim, was a 
man of high character. A handsome tall man 
of stately manners, he was learned and intelligent. 


Confucianist of a strict and orthodox order, he 
assumed office in proper time and withdrew into 
seclusion as anarchy got the upper hand. Hui 
retired to the village which lay at a short distance 
southeast from the town of Kou-shih. It was 
probably at the latter town that Hiuen Tsang 
was born, being sometimes called a Kou-shih 
man. The event took place some time about 
600 A.C. 


Hiuen Tsang was the youngest of the four sons 
of his father. He had his early education, like 
his brothers, with the father, along with a few 
other teachers. It is said of him that in his 
childhood. he was one of quick wit and good 
memory. Taking learning as a sacred duty, he 
was, all the same, not oblivious to the practical 
side of life. He had little care for sports and 
merry-making which: swept away most of the 
pupils of his time. ; 


BUDDHIST BROTHER 


Born in the family of staunch Confucianists, he 
was, however, soon struck with-the charms of 
Buddhism to which one of the elder brothers had 
been drawn. Hiuen Tsang followed his Buddhist 
brother to the various monasteries which the latter 
visited, leading to his ultimate conversion to this 
religion. 


With all the fervour of a youthful proselyte, 
he devoted himself to the study of all the sacred 
books of Buddhism. Ordained at the age of 
twenty, he continued to wander about visiting 
various monasteries in different parts of China, 
and receiving training and education into the 
sacred lore under noted teachers and scholars 
in Buddhism. Soon he became famous throughout 
the country as an erudite young monk. 


Pressed by a desire to widen his outlook, and 
also with an inherent longing to study the Buddhist 
texts in original in India and to visit the sacred 
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shrines in the land of its origin, Hiuen Tsang left 
the capital Ch’ang-an, modern Hsi-an-foo, in 
the year 629 and set out secretly on his long and 
famous pilgrimage to India. 


The life and records bear unmistakable evidence 
as to what countries the pilgrim passed through 
in his journey to India and to his varied ex- 
perience. 


Having described a group of seven mountains 
as surrounding Sumeru, and as forming seven 
concentric circles with seas separating them, 
Hiuen Tsang mentions four great islands of which 
the second is Chanpu (Jambu). With the topo- 
graphy of parts of China and Central Asia des- 
cribed in detail, the pilgrim refers to a people who 
were characterised as “* wearers of felt and serge ” 
as contrasted with themselves as “ silk-wearers ”’. 


This was the country referred to as Yenki 
where he refers to a monastery Aranya-Vihara. 
From the latter country to Kuchib, he journeyed 
further, and noticed another monastery, known 
as Ascharya-Vihara. Graduaily he passed through 
Tashkand and Samarkand on to the district of 
Ferghana. 


A MONASTERY 


Further proceeding, he crossed the Oxus and 
came to the Huo country (Kundu ). Ultimately, 
he reached Balkh where a monastery is noticed 
Navasangharama or the Nava Vihara in the midst 
of the Great Snowy Mountains (Hindu Kush). 
He visited Bamian (Fan-yen-na) stated to be on 
a hill, and a seat of several Buddhist monasteries 
of the Hinayana Order, where the king received 
him well. On crossing a black range he reached 
Kapisa, where a slice of the Buddha’s Usnisa was 
stated to be existing. 


The pilgrim now arrived at the frontier of India, 
which he calls Yin-tu, of which the systems of 
measure of Space, those of Time, the Rainy 
Season, and in general the cities and houses 
and the dresses etc., form the subject-matter 
of his attention and subsequent description. 


He notices the Five Vidyas, the Priestly Books 
and makes observations generally about Indian 
Buddhism, | 


From Kapisa, Hiuen Tsang proceeded through 
the territory of Lampa to Nagar where at his time 
there was a stupa 200 ft. high built by Asoka. 
It is the present district of Jalalabad. 


It has also, according to him, mementoes of 
Pusa’s meeting with Dipankara, a luminous image 
of Gautama Buddha in the Dragon’s cave and 
his Usnisa-bone. He then gradually entered 
Gandhara. There, in the capital, Purushapura, 
was the Buddha’s alms-bowl. He mentions the 
Kanishka stupa and also notices Po-lo-tu-lo, the 
birth-place of Panini. 


BUDDHA FOOTPRINTS 


From Udyana to Kashmir, the pilgrim passes 
and notices the foot-prints of the Buddha. He 
also mentions the Mahavan monastery. 


At Taksha-sila, adjacent to Kashmir, he refers 
to the four Great Treasures and describes at 
length its wealth. 


At China-bhukti in Eastern Punjab, he stayed 
in 633 for about fourteen months after which he 
went to Jalandhara for a brief sojourn of four 
months. In the two succeessive years he visited 
Matipura in Bijnor district and Kanauj, where he 
stayed for three months at the Bhadra-vihara, 
before proceeding to Nalanda in Bihar, first in 
657, where his total residence amounted to about 
two years, with two breaks. 


Of the monasteries at Nalanda, Hiuen Tsang 
observed few noting the direction of their location. 
He mentions the monasteries built by Sakraditya, 
his son Buddhagupta, another by one Tatha- 
gatagupta and two others respectively by Baladitya 
and Vojra. 


In fact, Hiuen Tsang supplies a long list of 
monasteries and’ stupas, including a monastery 
dedicated by a king of Centra! India. 


On his arrival, Hiuen Tsang was warmly received 
at Nalanda and his long stay at the Vihara 
was utilised for the study of both Mahayana and 
Hinayana scriptures, Hetuvidya (logic), Sabda- 
vidya (grammar), Chikitsavidya (medicine), in- 
cluding a comparative study of the Atharvaveda. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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INFLUENCE CF BUDDHISM 
ON ART 


By Jayaweer:: Kuruppu 


(Minister of Culturc! 


R. Ananda Coomaraswamy’s dictum that 
By all India can offer to the world proceeds 
from her philosophy ” may as well be applied to 
Ceylon, for all she has to show the world as her 
cultural, literary and artistic achievements and all 
she is rightly proud of, have come into existence 
and grown solely due to the benign influence of 
Buddhism. 


Though the Aryans who settled in this fair 
Island in the Sth century before Christ — whether 
as followers of the banished’ Prince Vijaya or as 
sea-faring merchants — were from those parts of 
India where a civilization of a high order had deve- 
loped,no evidence of any cultural activities of merit 
prior to the establishment of Buddhism can be 
found. Perhaps, these early Aryans were entirely 
occupied with their material problems, which 
were inevitable in their difficult task of consoli- 
dating their power and position in a new land, 


It may also be possible that the early settlers 
were either warriors or tradesmen, with just a 
few Brahmins so that the class which took to 
cultural pursuits was not numerically strong in 
ancient Ceylon. 


Whatever the reason may be, the achievements 
of these Aryans during their first two centuries in 
the Island do not: appear to have been very im- 
pressive, in spite of the fact that one of their rulers, 
Pandukabhaya, not only founded the city of 
Anuradhapura but also managed its affairs 
through an efficient administrative system. 


THE BEGINNING 


The arrival of Mahinda with the message of 
Buddhism from his illustrious father, Asoka, 
marked the beginning of the cultural development 
of Ceylon. Even though an attempt is made 


Affairs, Ceylon) 


by some to show that Buddhism was rather 
puritanical about arts, the evidence available not 
only from India and Ceylon but also from practi- 
cally every Buddhist country in the world leaves 
no doubts that no religion in the world has ins- 
pired as much artistic effort as the teachings of 
the Buddha. 


Buddhism has exploited all that is serene and 
beautiful in human achievements to bring home 
to the people the doctrines of love Non-violence 
and selfessness. 


GAVE A_ FILLIP 


The need for impressive monuments, which — 
indicate the success of the new missionary religion, 
seems to have given a fillip to the progress of 
architecture. Gigantic chaityas wherein were 
enshrined the ashes of the Buddha and Arhants, 
were the earliest Buddhist monuments. 


In Ceylon the first Chaitya, namely the Thupa- 
rama, was built under the direct supervision of 
Arhant Mahinda himself. There is no doubt 
that expert advice was available to the early 
Sinhalese builders from India. 


There are records which show that Indian artisans 
who had achieved a fair degree of perfection 
during the Maurya regime, were sent to Ceylon, 
quite likely for the erection of religious buildings. 
Besides, the Buddhist monks themselves, were 
great builders and artists. 


Being adherents to a liberal religious system and 
engaged in the task of winning converts over to it, 
they encouraged every form of art which contri- 
buted towards the edification of both the followers 
and the non-believers. 


There is no doubt that the Buddhist monks 
realized the value of visual aids to religious edu- 
cation almost at the beginning of their missionary 
career, 
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The missionary zeal of these Buddhist monks 
coupled with the enthusiasm of the new converts of 
Ceylon resulted in not only impressive Chaityas 
and Monasteries but also in the exquisite works 
of sculpture and paintings which to this day, 
remain the most valuable of her cultural treasures. 


Within five hundred years of the introduction 
of Buddhism, Chaityas rose in various parts of 
the Island. Nearly 175 miles from Anuradhapura 
as the crow flies, a provincial ruler, Ilanaga, 
built in the 2nd century before Christ the Tissa- 
maharama Chaitya which was, in all probability, 
the earliest Chaitya of that magnitude to be built 
anywhere in the Buddhist world. This was 
followed by larger Chaityas in Anuradhapura itself. 


The great King Dutugemunu built besides a 
number of smaller Chaityas, the Ruwanweli Seya 
which has recently been restored. Two of the 
largest Chaityas in Anuradhapura namely, the 
Abhayagiriya and the Jetavana, were constructed 
by Valagamba and Mahasena. 


LARGEST CHAITYA 


Of these the Abhayagiriya was enlarged by 
Gajabahu in the 2nd century A.C. so that it was 
the largest Chaitya in Ceylon and was larger than 
the third pyramid of Gizeh. Perhaps, the greatest 
of the architectural masterpieces of the early 
Buddhists of Ceylon was the Lova Mahapaya or 
the Brazen Palace of which only one thousand six 
hundred stone pillars now remain to be seen. 


This monastery, dedicated to the Sangha by 
Dutugemunu, had nine storeys going up to a 
height of 150 feet. The Mahavamsa describes it 
as having a thousand rooms with delicately carved 
doors and windows. Covered with brazen tiles 
this glistening sky-scraper of the 2nd century B.C. 
was a peerless edifice to the glory of the Buddha. 


Equally interesting from the point of view of 
architecture was the so-called canopy built over 
such Chaityas as the Thuparama and the Lanka- 
rama. The-rock columns round the Chaityas 
suggest that it was not merely a roof but a mansion 
to house the Chaitya. 


Such a structure at an age earlier than tke 
Buddhist caves at Karle, would have been unique 
in Buddhist architecture. One may even wonder 


whether Chaityaprasadas, which are described 
in the Ramayana as peculiar to Lanka, were not 
such buildings. 


CARVINGS 


The growth of architecture led to the rise in 
importance of both sculpture and paintings. The 
stone columns and boulders. used for buildings 
were carved with delicate decorative motifs. 


The friezes of lions and dwarfs on the tenons of 
the columns round the Thuparama, the friezes of 
elephants adorning the Wahalkadas or cornices 
of the Ruwanweli Seya, the guard-stones at the 
entrances to monasteries and* shrines and the 
monastries are among the most beautiful 
pieces of sculpture in Ceylon. 


Though these have been used purely for decorative 
purposes and hence have no religious significance, 
the predilection of the Buddhist artist to make his 
work satisfying not only to the eye but also to 
the mind has not prevented them from being made 
symbolic representations of the lofty truths of 
Buddhism. 


All these beautiful works of art which adorned 
the places of worship were the direct result of the 
interest of the Buddhist Kings of Ceylon to make 
every shrine and monastery a veritable centre of art. 


No efforts have been spared to make every 
building artistically perfect. So great was the 
respect inspired in the mind of the Buddhist towards 
the Sangha that every gift to the Sangha was made 
a highly finished object of art. So it may not be 
surprising that even the lavatory stones of the 
great monasteries of Anuradhapura were carved 
with the most exquisite designs. 


EARLY SCULPTORS 


The early Buddhist sculptor did not confine 
himself to decorative motifs. Two pieces of 
sculpture depicting the dream of Maya and the 
miracle of Savatthi, besides the figures of Bodhi- 
satwas, indicate that an attempt was made to 
illustrate incidents from the Buddha’s life and 
Buddhist themes for the benefit of the devotees. 


At no stage did the Buddhist artist forget that 
his efforts in the creation of his products was for 
the purposes of educating the masses rather than 
satisfying his own artistic urge. 
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The Buddhist sculptor in Ceylon excelled in the 
art of statuary. Working on a somewhat rare 
variety of crystalline lime-stone he carved not only 
figures of gods, goddesses and his royal patrons, 
but also the image of the Buddha which was 
introduced to Ceylon at an early age both as an 
object of veneration and a symbol of meditation as 
a result of Mahayanist influences. 


The statue of the Buddha, which, as Count 
Hermann Keyserling says, was always to be “ the 
absolutely perfect embodiment of spirituality in 
the visi domain ” gave the sculptor the urge to 
project his keenest aesthetic sense to his work. 
With meticulous care, the sculptor sought to 
create in the image of the Buddha the vividest 
manifestation of that all-embracing loving-kindness 
for which the great Teacher stood. 


MOST FAMOUS 


From Kandarodai in the Jaffna Peninsula 
to Tissamaharama in the south these statues stand 
as a living memorial to the religious fervour and 
the artistic skill of their creators. 


The most famous among these are the Buddha 
statue on the Outer Circular Road in Anuradha- 
pura and the Toluwila Buddha. The former is 
recognised by a consensus of critical opinion to 
be one of the most serene representations of the 
Buddha. 


Equally well known is the gigantic Buddha 
statue at Aukana. Hewn out of the living rock 
and measuring 42 feet, this standing figure of the 
Buddha with his hand raised in blessing looks 
upon the life-giving waters of Kalawewa and the 
smiling paddy fields below. 


It has impressed both the laymen and the critic 
not only by its artistic excellence but also by its 
cultural significance as a symbolic representation 
of the pattern of Sinhalese culture ; the Buddha 
watches and blesses the peasant who works. for 
his livelihood in his fields. 


OUTSTANDING 


By far the most remarkable work of the Sinhalese 
sculptor was the stone gallery at Gal-vihare in 
Polonnaruwa. The last scene in the life of the 
Buddha, with its heart-rending atmosphere, is 
captured and depicted with masterly skill ; the 


Buddha lies majestically on His death-bed while 
His trusted attendant, Ananda, weeps in sorrow. 


There are numerous statues of the Buddha — 
most of them buried deep in the jungles — which 
speak of a highly developed art. Not far away 
from Maligawela in the Uva Province are the 
fragments of a Buddha statue which, measuring 
over 10 feet across the chest, would _ have 
been one of the largest Buddha statues in the 
world. 


To the Sinhalese sculptor the creation of a 
Buddha statue has been the fulfilment of his 
artistic ambitions. He represented the Buddha 
in various mudras as a preacher, as a friend of 
the world offering safety to humanity, as the most 
compassionate of all beings, as a guide through 
the miseries of life and above all as a serene 
religious personality to mediate on whose coun- 
tenance was in itself bliss. 


The art of statuary had survived to this day. 
The Sinhalese sculptor even today devotes his 
energy and his time to the perfection of the Buddha 
statue whichis a sine gua non in a Buddhist shrine. 


BRONZE STATUE 


In addition to the statues carved out of rock 
and moulded with clay there were from about the 
5th century Buddhist statues in bronze and other 
metals. The finest bronze statue to be cast in 
Ceylon is the life-size figure of Tara which is now 
in the British Museum. 


Besides proving the existence of the ancient 
tradition of metal casting in Ceylon this statue 
shows the development of the art of metal statuary, 
the early stages of which are represented by the 
bronze Buddha figures unearthed at Badulla and 
Toluwila. 


It was in the realm of paintings that the in- 
fluence of Buddhism. was more strongly felt. 
Used as a medium of instructing the adherent, 
the best works of paintings in Ceylon, with the 
sole exception of Sigiriya frescoes, are religious in 
content and narrative in purpose. 


The paintings in the relic chambers of the 
Kantaka Dagaba at Mihintale and the Mahi- 
yangana Chaitya, besides the accounts of “the 
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paintings in the relic chamber of Ruwanweli 


Seya found in the Mahavamsa and Thupavamsa, 
give a very clear idea of the use to which painting 
has been put by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 


IMPRESSIVE 


Inthe Sth century Fa MHian who visited 
Ceylon was impressed by the paintings repre- 
senting the 550 Jatakas which were seen on both 
sides of the road through which the royal pro- 
cession taking the Tooth Relic to the Abhaya- 
girlya passed. 


The Buddhist shrines have had their walls 
painted with scenes from the Buddha’s life and 
Jataka tales. Some of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of such mural paintings are yet to be found 
in varying degrees of preservation at Situlpahuwa, 
Tivanka Pilimage and Yapahuwa and at the rock 
temples of Dimbulagala, Dambulla and Degal- 
doruwa. Right through the centuries the deve- 
lopment of this art into what is today called 
** Sittara Art ” is traceable. 


Varying in finesse and artistic value according 
to the competence of the artist, these paintings 
are executed in a technique entirely indigenous 
and superbly suited for the purpose for which 
they are used. 


This form of art has found expression every- 
where in the Island, and even today no temple 
is complete unless its walls are painted with 
‘stories from tha Jatakas or the Buddha’s life. 


ARTISTS 


An artist with a reputation is generally em- 
ployed to execute this work. Artists enjoying inter- 
national recognition such as George Keyt and 
Nandalal Bose besides clever “ Sittaras ” like 
Hugh Mendis and Sarlis have been commissioned 
to paint the walls of some of our modern shrines. 


These facts which I have placed before you as 
briefly, as I could, without tiring you with 
chronological and historical details or a compre- 
hensive analysis of at least such monuments and 
pieces of art as have been unearthed and conserved, 
will no doubt convince you that the influence of 
Buddhism on every aspect of art in Ceylon — 
whether architecture, sculpture or painting — has 
been remarkable . 


As elsewhere in the world, Buddhism has con- 
tinued to give an impetus to artistic creation in 
Ceylon. As Taranath has observed, ‘“‘ Wherever 
Buddhism prevailed skilful religious artists were 
found.” Buddhism made art the universal lan- 
gviaze through which the Message of the Buddha 
has been conveyed to the masses of Asia for 
2,500 years. 


(From a paper read at the International Buddhist 
Seminar in New Delhi, sponsored by UNESCO 
in celebration of the Buddha Jayanti.) 


CHINA PRESENTS HIUEN TSANG 
RELICS TO INDIA 
(Continued from page 7) 

In a description of the monastic activities at 
the Vihara, the pilgrim says that not only was 
the standard of erudition very high but the 
number of monks possessing the highest talents 

was also very large. 

There was a very hard test of scholarship for 
those seeking admission, and those passing out 
from the university had the stamp of the highest 
order. From morning till night students from all 
parts engaged themselves in scholarly discussions 
and the young and the old mutually helped them- 
selves in solving intellectual problems. 

Impressed by his scholarship, the Indian Uni- 
versity conferred the name Mokshadeva on the 
Chinese pilgrim. His popularity and intimacy 
at Nalanda could well be judged from the fact 
that several years after his departure, Hiuen Tsang 
was sent a pair of clothes by one Prajnadeva, a 
monk of Nalanda, in token of the reverence felt 
by the students for the great Chinese scholar 
and pilgrim. . 

Nalanda continued to flourish as a celebrated 
centre of Buddhistic studies for long after the 
pilgrim’s visit. Within thirty years of Hiuen 
Tsang ’s return to China as many as eleven Chinese 
and Korean travellers are known to have visited 
Nalanda. 

For about seven years, the pilgrim roamed 
about many places in India including Irna country 
or Mongir, probably Amaravati, Kanchi, the 
southernmost point, then back through Po-fa-to 
that is, probably Jammu.  Pi-lo-shan-na, that is, 
probably Bilsa (Etah, U. PR.) and lastly reaching 
Khotan in 644 A.C. awaiting his sovereign’s 
permission to return to China. He _ reached 
Ch’ang-an back in the spring of 645, 
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Letter to the Editor. 


Appeal for New Initiates 
to Buddhism 


HEN India attained Independence in 1947 
V V the repercussions of this epoch-making event 
began to make themselves felt not only in the 
field of politics but also in the social, cultural, 
religious, economic and educational life of the 
nation. 


Among the many developments which took 
place and are taking place still in the allied fields 
of religion and culture, none perhaps is of 
profounder or more far-reaching importance 
than the re-discovery of Buddhism by the Indian 
people. 


This re-discovery was to a great extent made 
possible by the Maha Bodhi Society of India, 
which, ever since its foundation by the Ven. 
Anagarika Dharmapala in 1891, has made efforts 
not-only for the revival of the Dhamma but also 
for the social and economic regeneration of the 
country. These efforts have culminated in the 
celebration of the 2500th Buddha Jayanti on a 
nation-wide scale with unprecedented enthusiasm. 


Not the least important of the many events of 
this auspicious year is the conversion of Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, the great national leader, to Buddhism, 
together with 500,000 of his followers. These 
people belonging to the so-called depressed classes, 
have decided that only in Buddhism is there a 
spiritual force powerful enough to emancipate 
them from the socio-religious slavery of centuries 
and set their feet on the path leading to material, 
intellectual and spiritual progress. 


In order to help these new initiates to Buddhism 
the Maha Bodhi Society has decided to open a 
special fund to be called ‘““ THE BUDDHIST 
INDIA FUND ”, for their educational, social and 
religious uplftment, and we appeal to Buddhists 
and friends of Buddhism all over the world to 
come forward with their donations towards this 
meritorious work. 


Be their contribution large or small, the generous 
donors will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they have helped not only in the spread of the 
Dhamma but also in the all-round upliftment of 
a long neglected section of the Indian people. 


We appeal not only in the name of Buddhism 
but in the name of Humanity. For the sake of 
those on whose behalf the appeal is made, may 
the response of those to whom it is addressed be 
prompt and generous. As the task is gigantic 
we need your maximum possible help. 


D. Valisinha, 
General Secretary, 
Maha Bodhi Society of India. 


Buddhist Society 
Reception 


HE Council of the Buddhist Society of 

London held a reception on December 12, 
1956, at their new Headquarters at 58, Eccleston 
Square, London, S.W.1. 


The purpose of this reception was twofold — to 
celebrate the opening of the new Headquarters, 
and to welcome their President, Mr. Christmas 
Humphreys, on his return from his recent trip 
to India and Nepal. 


The new house is excellently appointed and 
beautifully decorated. There is a fine library on 
the ground floor, and on the upper floor a lecture 
hall and a Shrine Room which will be kept strictly 
for meditation. 


The Shrine Room contains a fine Buddha Rupa 
in gold, with crimson decorations, and candles 
and incense burn before it. The lecture hall is 
spacious and will accommodate a large number 
of members and visitors, and is dominated by a 
representation of the Buddha. It also contains 
a glass-cased museum of Buddhist antiques and 
miscellaneous items. 


The Ambassadors of Nepal and Thailand, and 
a representative of the External Department of 
India House were present, and the Theosophical 
Society sent a representative. Members of the 
Society and guests came from many countries. 
Several Bhikkhus were in attendance. 


The new building will enable the Society to 
hold larger and more frequent meetings . Indeed 
the President, in a short address of welcome, said 
that eventually he hoped there would be a 
meeting for every day of the week. 
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Notes of the Month 


Four Million Hindus Become Buddhists 


ORE than four million Hindus and one 
M thousand Catholics in India embraced 
Buddhism in three months, according to a survey 
carried out at the instance of the Ven. Metiwala 
Sangharakkhita Thera, secretary of the Maha 
Bodhi Society, Sarnath, India. 


They expect about 6,000,000 more Hindus to 
become Buddhists in the course of the next two 
months. The 4,000,000 Hindus became Buddhists 
during the period October 1956 to January 1957. 


The report lists the dates, numbers and places 
where these people embraced Buddhism. 


NEHRU INVITED 


The Prime Minister of Ceylon, Mr. S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike, has invited the Prime Minister of 
India, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, to participate in the 
Buddha: Jayanti celebrations that will be held in 
Ceylon in May. 


These celebrations will be held on a grand scale 
to mark the end of the first Buddha Jayanti year. 


The first Buddhist Parliament of international 
representatives will also be held in Ceylon, in 
May. Sixty-eight countries have been invited 
and nearly all of them have accepted the invitations. 


This Parliament will be held under the auspices 
of the Lanka Bauddha Mandalaya or the Ceylon 
Buddhist Council. 


PRINCE HOLDS RELIC 


His Royal Highness Prince Nordom Sihanouk of 
Cambodia, was accorded the unique honour and 
privilege seldom given to anyone at the Dalada 
Maligawa or the Temple of the Tooth, Kandy, 
when he was aliowed to hold the Sacred Tooth in 
his palm, covered with a silk handerchief. 


The Prince and his daughter, accompanied by 
their staff, who had come to represent their country 
at the Buddha Jayanti celebrations last month, 
visited Kandy in the course or their tour. 


The Royal entourage was blessed by the two 
Mahanayake Theras of Malwatte and Asgiriya 
at the main entrance to the Dalada Maligawa. 


Later the two prelates and the Diyawadane 
Nilame, Mr. C. B. Nugawela, took the Sacred 
Tooth Relic from the seven gold caskets and out 
of the lotus-flowered holder and placed the Holy 
Tooth in the hands of the Prince. 


Earlier, the two prelates presented the Prince 
with two gold caskets containing relics of the 
Buddha. 


The Prince gifted the Dalada Maligawa Rs.10,000 
in cash, two replicas of Bo-trees in gold and silver, 
a 20-inch gold statue of the Buddha, another 
smaller statue in gold and a gold bejewelled ring. 


DHARMAPALA STATUE 


A marble statue of the late Anagarika Dharma- 
pala (later the Ven. Sri Devamitta Dhammapala 
Thera) of Ceylon, who revived Buddhism in 
India, was recently erected in Sarnath, India. 


The statue, which cost Rs. 12,000, stands by 
the beautiful and world famous Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara built by him. 


His Holiness the Dalai Lama of Tibet who, with 
His Holiness the Panchen Lama, spent two days 
at Sarnath during his recent tour of India, 
unveiled the statue in the presence of a very large 
gathering of pilgrims from various parts of the 
world, among whom were 5,000 Tibetans. 


HISTORY OF BUDDHISM 


One of the most important contributions to the 
Buddhist Encyclopaedia which is being compiled 
will be made by Professor H. W. Bailey, reputedly 
Britain's most knowledgeable authority on 
Oriental religions and languages. 


Mr. Bailey, who is Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Cambridge, has recently spent many 
months delving into the history of Buddhism in 
the ancient Chinese Turkestan kingdom of Khotan. 
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He has, in the course of his explorations, 
collected a large volume of ancient manuscripts 
relating to the practice of Buddhism there, dating 
back to the period 500-1000 A.C. 


Four volumes have now been translated from 
the Khotan°and Sanskrit texts into English, and 
he is now occupied with several more. 


Prof. Bailey was in Ceylon for two weeks as the 
guest of the University of Ceylon, and delivered a 
series of lectures on this particular subject. 


The work on the Encyclopaedia in Buddhism 
is going on apace. The material for the specimen 
instalment is now with the Ceylon Government 
printer. The instalment will contain articles 
which are mainly, though not exclusively, in 
alphabetical order. 


Subjects dealt with include Abhayagiri, Asva- 
ghosa, Abhidhamma, Brahma, Bodhi-dhamma, 
Buddhism in Thailand, Ceylon and Poland, 
Buddhist architecture in Ceylon, Burma and 


Buddhist art in Gandhara. 


Among the contributors are H. R. H. Prince 
Dham Nivat of Thailand, Professor Benjamin 
Rowland of | Harvard University, Ven. C. 
Nyanasatta Thera, Professor S. Pranavitana, 
Dr. WS: Karunaratne,| Dr? _By’ Gini tam) De 
Pachow of the University of Ceylon and others. 


BUDDHIST ANTIQUITIES 


The archaeological museum of Mathura, India, 
has recently been enriched by the acquisition of 
thirteen Buddhist antiquities, all in a perfect state 
of preservation. 


The curator of the museum, Mr. K. D. Bajpai, 
said that these antiquities had been discovered at 
Sari Azamour, about three miles from Mathura 
while digging the foundation for a new by-pass 
between Delhi and Agra. 


The finds include three standing figures of 
Padmapani Bodhisattva, each about four feet 
high. holding heavy lotus garlands. One sculp- 
ture shows a man riding on a winged lion, very 
much resembling the Persian style, according to 
Mr. Bajpai. 


Three of the exhibits represent the Buddha 
seated in “ abhaya mudra ”’( protection) attitude, 
while the others show the worship of the Buddha’s 
crown. Some of these bear Brahmi inscriptions 
of the Kushan period. 
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Excavations at 
Nagarjunakonda to 
Continue 


TN the. light of the personal interest 
| evinced by Prime Minister Nehru of India, 
in the proper preservation of the valuable 
Nagarjunakonda relics, the Archaeological De- 
partment has appointed several committees to 
examine the various problems connected with it. 


During his visit to the place last December,the 
Prime Minister was reported to have urged that 
there should be complete co-ordination between 
the progress of excavation and the Nandikonda 
multi-purpose project, and that funds should be 
liberally made available to the Department of 
Archaeology to complete the work within the 
scheduled period. 


Secondly, the excavated objects should be 
housed in a museum to be located at the top of 
the Nagarjunakonda hill, which would be sur- 
rounded by water on all sides when the dam 
across the Krishna River is built. On the hill 
should also be reconstructed the main excavated 
monuments. 


A high-power committee, working through a 
sub-committee, was set up on which were re- 
presented the Nandikonda project and _ the 
Archaeological Department, in order to imple- 
ment the first directive. 


Two committees were set up to examine whether 
the hill in question could withstand water action 
and, secondly, to work out details of the lay-out 
of the hill top. 


The hill has since been declared safe for locating 
the monuments and the second committee has 
urged that excavations at the site must continue 
throughout the year. 


VALUABLE RELICS 


In the meantime, the 1955-56 excavations have 
yielded more valuable relics. 
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The excavation project, constituted under Dr. 
R. Subranimayam, has uncovered 15. monasteries 
eight stupas, a medieval temple and a ghat on the 
Krishna bank, together with a_brick-built em- 
bankment leading to what was apparently the 
palace area. This year’s work accounted for 
more monasteries, stupas, structures in the palace 
area and pillared pavilions. 


The inscriptions discovered in the course of 
excavation gave the rame of the new King of the 
Ikshvaku dynasty, namely, Rudrapurushadatta, 
besides King Siri Varman of the Brihatphalayana 
Gotra. 


- One of the inscriptions gave the name of the 
Buddhist sect ‘ Mahaviharavasin’ of Theravada 
Vibhayavada, which constituted the third division 
of Theravada of Ceylon, at Nagarjunakonda, 
the other two divisions being Jetavaniya and 
Abhayagirivasin. 


The structural remains related not only to the 
Ikshvakus but also to a period preceding them 
by a century or so and following them by at least 
two centuries. 


FULL FLEDGED MONASTERY 


A full-fledged monastic establishment, com- 
prising a four-winged monastery, a stupa. a chaitya- 
griha and three votive stupas, was completely 
exposed. One of the slabs found near the entrance 
into the stupa was carved with a pair of Buddha 
Pada, embellished with the symbols of a pair 
fish, tree, purna ghata. svastika, dharma chakra. 
and ankusa. 


On it was an inscription ascribable to the 
middle third century, recording that the sacred feet 
were of the Buddha and were designed and 
consecrated by, or or the Mahaviharavasins of 
the Theravada Vibhayavada school of Ceylon in 
a Vihara described as Dharana Vihara. 


The Mahaviharavasins were described as adept 
in reading the marks on the human body and 
fixing horoscopes. 

Another site revealed a brick-built stupa of the 


shape of a wheel, consisting of a central hub and 
eight spokes with a basal diameter of 50 feet. 


The stupa contained two small relic caskets. 
one of copper and another of debased silver. 


besides gold flowers, semi-precious stones and 
bone ash. One of the pots discovered in the area 
bore the imprint of the Triratna symbol. 


CONSECRATED TO THE BUDDHA 


A three-winged U-shaped monastery, consisting 
of eight cells on each side, complete with an 
apsidal stupa, chaitya and a pillared hall, was 
revealed. Yet another site of great interest was 
a frieze of limestone with an inscription reading, 
** Bhagavato mulachaitya patithapitha ” and 
recording the consecration or the setting up of 
something ( probably the inscribed frieze itself) 
in some edifice assigned to the mulachaitya of 
the Buddha. 


The four wings of a vihara with a pillared hall 
in the quadrangle, besides a stupa-chaitya, a votive 
stupa shaped like a circular chamber, with a 
chaya khambha in it, appeared on another site. 
On the chaya khambha is carved the scene of 
Prajapati Gotami, the foster-mother of Buddha, 
holding the Buddha as a child in a scarf. 


Below it was an inscription which acquainted 
one with the word chaya khambha in a manner 
that brought out the idea that it was a recapitu- 
lation pillar, or an epitaph, besides recording a 
complete geneology of the Ikshvaku Kings, 
Chantamula, Virapurusha Datta and others. 


It also established the relationship of a great 
Ikshvaku Queen, Mahadevi, in whose memory 
one Sirivarman of the Brihatphalayana gotra 
raised the epitaph. 


PILLARED HALLS 


Pillared halls right on the edge of the river with 
no traces of Chaitya or stupa constructions were 
found at a further site. Their orientation was 
not helpful beyond suggesting that they were 
probably a place of popular assemblies near 
the water-side. Conch shells and lead coins of 
the Ikshvakus were found there. 


Of particular interest were two limestone pillars. 
The top of the pillars was surmounted by ele- 
phants and winged lions, both recumbent and 
prancing. On stylistic grounds, the pillars were 
probably of the late third or fourth century A.C. 


Several other similar interesting relics were 
revealed during the excavations. 
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Book Review 


A Cultural Study 


A Cultural Study of the Burmese Era by 
Dr. R. L. Soni. The World Institute of 
Buddhist Culture, Mandalay, Burma Rs, 26. 


This exhaustive and lengthy study has been 
divided into two parts — an Enquiry into the 
Nature and Career of the Era and a Commentary. 
The first part has material of human interest and 
historical value, while the second part contains 
original research of commendable cultural value. 

The national folklore and legends of Burma 
have been very carefully studied by the author in 
order to arrive at the heart of historical truth. 


In the course of the Introduction, the author 
gives certain suggestions for the improvement of 
the Burmese calendar, a subject intimately con- 
nected with the Era. 


‘ It should be mentioned ”, says Dr. Soni, 
‘‘ that the theories preferred and personal opinions 
and conjectures expressed in the course of the work, 
however satisfactory they may be for the time 
being and however valuable the method they may 
indicate if disintegrating the encrustations of myths 
and reaching the substratum of historical facts, 
are merely provisional, and, therefore, liable to 
modification with the coming in of new data. 


‘In fact the authors aim will have been 
served if the work stimulates further research 
in the subject, which like many other things 
Burmese, has suffered from indigenous neglect 
and also foreign apathy and misrepresentation”’. 


The author himself, although now doing very 
useful and valuable work in Burma in the cause 
of Buddhism, was born in India. He spent his 
early childhood in East Africa, where his father 
was a Medical Officer. 


Graduating in Medicine and Surgery from King 
Edward Medical College, Lahore he visited 
Burma the same ‘year. The Buddhist atmos- 
phere of the country made such a profound 
impression on him that he settled down as a 
medical practitioner in Burma. 

He founded the Institute of Buddhist Culture 
in Mandalay, an institution devoted to the practice 
of Buddhism as an instrument of human welfare 
and world peace. A 
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PROTEST AGAINST HYDROGEN 
BOMB TEST IN SOUTH PACIFIC 


By Ryuden Abe, 
(General Secretary, Japan Buddhist Federation) 


HE British Government has announced that 

several H-bomb tests will be conducted from 
April to August this year in the Christmas Island 
area in the South Pacific and is making every 
effort in order to carry out the plans as scheduled 
in defiance of the public opinion of the world 
which is most definitely against the tests. 


The protests are being made from various 
points of view such as political, economic, military 
and medical. We, as Buddhists, are determined 
todo anything and everything in our power to 
prevent the tests. 


Buddhism teaches us to break ignorance to 
attain Bodhi or Enlightenment ; in other words, 
Buddhism teaches us to expand the realm of 
human knowledge. The religion, therefore, is 
not against research, experiments and use of 
the atomic energy for the promotion of the welfare 
of humanity. In any case, however, great com- 
passion, that is, Ahimsa or the spirit of non- 
killing must not be neglected. 


When tests of nuclear explosions were con- 
ducted by the U. S. A. and U. S. S. R., attention 
seems to have bezn directed to the possibility of 
warfare and of damage to their own peoples 
but apparently measures were not taken enough 
to safeguard all the living things and peoples of 
other countries against possible damage. 


We are positively against such an attitude 
and request the prohibition of similar tests. 


Great Britain has shown the example in the 
field of the peaceful use of nuclear energy, and we 
have always been highly respecting her attitude. 
With all the greater regret, therefore, we cannot 
refrain from looking at the current announcement 
by the British Government to conduct H-bomb 
tests as a change of her attitude to follow the wake 
of the U. S. A. and U.S. S. R. 


It is reported that every precaution is being 
taken to minimize the danger but we are far 
from believing that Japan is completely free from 
injurious effects. 


In view of the fact that the U. S. S. R., which 
is conducting nuclear explosion tests inside its 
own territory, in order to prevent possible damage 
to other countries, is insisting on the total banning 
of similar experiments, we request especially to 
suspended the H-bomb tests by Great Britain 
in the mid-Pacific. 


The contamination of the atmosphere and 
its effects on human beings may lead to their 
annihilation. Japanese Buddhists, among other 
things, lay stress on the wholesome upbringing 
of younger children and it is with great pleasure 
that we can say recently children are becoming 
physically stronger and the hygenic conditions 
are being made better for their sake. All the 
more, we cannot but be alert to the possible great 
injuries to be caused by nuclear explosions. 


Like the British, the Japanese depend greatly 
on the shipping and fishing industries. The 
Pacific is the very place of work for a great part of 
the fishing population of Japan and the maritime 
products there constitute a considerable part 
of the food of the people of the world. 

As Buddhists, we are against the tests by 
Great Britain because they would deprive many 
Japanese of their jobs and waste food for the 
people of the world. 


The campaign here against the use and 
experiments of atomic and hydrogen bombs 
was first launched in the form of the movement to 
ask people of all walks of life to 
sign a protest in view of the special experiences 
of suffering of the Japanese. We Buddhists are 
supporters of the campaign, and, at the same time, 
request the explosions to be banned for reasons 


stated above. (Continued on page 7) 
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Letters to the Editor 


Buddhism in Australia 


N connection with the article entitled, 
| RRR CRO *, published in the 
August issue of your journal, “ World Buddhism’, 
as Editor of ‘* Metta ”*, the organ of the above 
Society, I feel constrained to reply. 


I must confess that I read the whole article 
with great misgivings, which as I read on, turned 
to dismay. I only wish that everything stated in 
it were true ! However, as the all-overhead 
picture that was painted is so un-realistic of 
Australian: Buddhism, I think it is important to 
correct the impression, as it is one of the aims of 
the followers of the Dhamma to see things as 
they really are. 


I will begin by giving you these simple facts 
and figures : 


The population of Sydney is approximately 
1,750,000. 


The Buddhist Society of New South Wales 
has a total membership of 75 people, 60 only 
of whom are resident in the metropolitan area. 
The remaining 25 members. are scattered 
throughout the continent, from Cairns to South 
Australia. 


Of the 60 members within the metropolitan 
area, only about one third, (andcertainly not more 
than half) take sufficient interest to attend any 
of its meetings, lectures or functions. 


It does not automatically follow that every 
member of the Society, is necessarily a Buddhist 
in the real sense of the word. As Buddhism is 
still in a pioneering stage here (very much so, 
I would say), we do not require people to be 
professed Buddhists. 


We do not get ready-made Buddhists in the 
Society. They join up because they are interested 
to learn something about it and to be able to attend 
lectures, etc., and to receive *“* Metta”. Sometimes 
they remain in the Society, and sometimes they 
decide it is not what they are looking for and they 
drop out and we see them no more, 


,to join. the 


True we have purchased a block of land on 
which it was hoped would one day stand a Medi- 
tation Centre, but that day is far distant on the 
horizon. As things are, it is extremely doubtful 
whether our present © strength” (75 members) 
warrants any such grandiose plan at the moment. 
It is also extremely doubtful whether, our_Society 
could find the necessary funds to maintain a 
Vihara or to support a resident Bhikkhu. 


There are supposed to be 500 Asian students 
here. Of these, 30 have shown sufficient interest 
Young Buddhists’ Association. 
Apart from joining in some social functions, such 
as picnics, etc., the great majority of the Asian 
students who have joined, have shown little in- 
terest in the spreading the Dhamma in this country. 


Please do not interpret this to mean that we 
are complaining. We realise very well that the 
Asian students have come here to study and learn 
all sorts of trades and professions ; that they are 
more or less “‘ birds of passage ” that they will 
eventually return to their homelands where they 
will utilise their newly gained knowledge and 
skill gained by study in Australia, for the benefit 
of their own people. 


That is as it should be. We especially, as 
Buddhists, feel proud and happy that our country 
is discharging, in some slight measure, the debt 
that we all owe to Asia, who has hitherto given 
so much and has received so little ! 


However, it is totally incorrect to attribute 
any success, however small, in the dissemination 
of the Dhamma to the Asian students. Australian 
Buddhism owes nothing to their presence in our 
midst. 


When the various bhikkhus have been here, 
we certainly got a sprinkling of them at our 
meetings, but this has been at all times, rather on 
a national than Buddhist basis. Thus,, when 
the Ven. U. Thittila, was here we got a few of 
the Burmese students ; when the Ven. Narada 
came, we saw some of the Sinhala students ; when 
the Thai monks came, we so something of the 
Thai students. After each bhikkhu leaves, we 
do not see them again. 


When we get a visit from a bhikkhu, there 
is generally a flicker of interest on the part of the 
general public. Some come out of ; curiosity 
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and a few come because they are looking 
for something. But, it would be incorrect to 
think that there is any prospect of recruiting 
hundreds into the Society. 


When the visiting bhikkhu goes home, the 
flicker of interest dies down. There have not 
been any mass-conversions nor indeed any far- 
reaching and lasting benefits. The progress of 
the Dhamma is slow and we have a great deal 
of work to do before we can feel in any way 
satisfied that Buddhism has really come here to 
stay. 


The Society in Melbourne is struggling 
along. I think that matters are fairly satis- 
factory there. In Brisbane it is just about de- 
funct. What the position is in Canberra and 
Tasmania, I don’t know. There is a nucleus of 
something in South Australia, but I 
think it is only limited to a few individuals. In 
West Australia there is not eyen a beginning, as 
far as I know. 


In Sydney which is the principal city in 
Australia, on October 15 the new Committee took 
over. We had no money whatsoever in the 
general funds — in fact, the account was over- 
drawn by £3. The Vihara Fund stood at £ 367. 


So you can see from the above marshalling 
of facts and figures, that it is wrong to draw 
such rosy and exaggerated pictures, and to 
mention such matters as building a Vihara and 
having a resident bhikkhu. 


As Editor of “‘ Metta ”’ I do not like the idea 
that our Asian brethren are mislead into thinking 
that we are in such an advanced stage of deve- 
lopment, when actually the fate of Buddhism in 
Australia is in no way secure. 


No one here thinks that the Ven. U. 
Thittila meant to give an exaggerated report. 
We all love and respect him very much. Some- 
one must have told him that there were 500 
Buddhists in Australia. When he saw 120 people 
present at the Vesak celebration, he deduced from 
that they were all Buddhists; also that the 
Burmese students always come along. Actually 
such is not the case. 
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However, difficult as the way still is, we 
continue to try and make the Dhamma known 
to the people of Australia, for even here there 
are to be found a few “‘ whose eyes are only a 
little clouded with dust ” and I feel sure that 
eventually we will see results. These, however, 
are not likely to be quick or spectacular. _ It will 
take a long time and will involve a lot of skilful 
and correct work. 


We are extremely grateful to our Asian 
friends for their help and generous support. 
We receive a good supply of very helpful literature. 
This greatly aids us, as much of our work is done 
by means of the written word. 


We thank you all and send you our fraternal 


-good wishes and metta. 


N. Jackson, 
Editor of ‘‘ Metta” 
Sydney, Australia. 


(Continued on page 4 ) 
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Two more Asoka Pillars 


Discovered 


(Continued from page 3) 


T is rather with an unlimited pleasure that we 
| are letting you know that two more Asoka 
Pillars have been discovered by the Dharmodaya 
Sabha in Gotihawa and Kapilavastu a few miles 
from Lumbini. 


These memorial pillars are said to be two 
of the 16 pillars Asoka set up at various places 
over 2,000 years ago. This discovery is, indeed, 
a great land-mark in the history of Buddhism. 


The finds now under ruins were recently 
examined by Dhemma Lok Thera, Mr. Bhakta 
Krishna and other members of the Dharmodaya 
Sabha. One of them was discovered in Nig- 
lihawa four miles north of Taulihawa, six miles 
from Lumbini and a few miles from Kapilavastu, 
the capital town of King Suddhodana. 


The reconstfuction work of Lumbini and 
Kapilavastu. undertaken by the Dharmodaya 
Sabha will be much more concrete and successful 
if we can have the co-operation, help and advice 
from eminent Buddhist organisations. 

Lumbini, the birth place of Lord Buddha, 
Kapilavastu and other places of Buddhist interests 
will once more be able to come to light and regain 
their pristine glory. 

It is needless to say that such finds are common 
interest to all the Buddhist and their recons- 
truction also is not possible without the co- 
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operation of all. Dharmodaya Sabha, therefore, 
fervently appeals to you to help it with all the 
ways possible. 


The Government of Nepal has of course, 
given orders to preserve the pillars discovered 
but we want to excavate these places. Any 
discovery in that direction will be a concrete 
page in the history of Buddhism. 


The discovery has been all the more important 
because of the fact that it falls during the 2500th 
anniversary of the passing away of Lord Buddha. 


Suggestions, plans, advice and all sorts of 
help possible will be highly appreciated for 
concretising the aim of the Dharmodaya Sabha 
in making Lumbini and Kapilavastu regain their 
pristine glory. 

Please permit me in this connection to appre- 
ciate the noble efforts of Princess Phoon Diskul 
of Thailand to help the cause of Lumbini to 
collect a fund of 800 ticals by delivering lectures 
on ‘ Lumbini * and * Nepal *. We believe that 
this is, indeed, a noble contribution of Princess 
Phoon Diskul. 


Lastly I would like to request you to be kind 
enough to explore the possibilities of co-operating 
with the Dharmodaya Sabha so that it may be 
able to discharge its responsibility in reviving 
Buddhism in Nepal in its truest sense. 


Asha Ram Sakya, 

Hony. Gen. Secretary, 

Dharmodaya Sabha, 
Kathmandu, Nepal. 
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IMPACT OF BUDDHISM ON 
JAPANESE CULTURE 


( By Jiro Harada ) 


T may be said that the real history of 

Japanese art and culture began with the 
official introduction of Buddhism from Korea 
into Japan in 552 A.C. as given in the Nihon 
Shoki compiled in the 8th century, when the 
King of Kudara (Pakche) sent a mission to 
Japan and presented Buddhist sutras and 
images of the Buddha to the Japanese Court. 


These gifts were augmented by a large number 
of Buddhist monks and nuns, temple architects 
and Buddhist sculptors, which followed them. 


But an eminent Japanese scholar maintains 
that it was in 538 that Buddhism made its official 
entrance into Japan. It is also recorded that a 
man from South Liang had first brought Buddhism 
into Japan in 522. 


At any rate, at the beginning of the 7th 
century, after years of varying fortune, Buddhism 
had founda great friend in the wonderful 
person of Prince Regent Shotoku (593-621) 
who fully grasped the whole idea of spiritual and 
universal communion which this new religion 
preached, and established a large number of 
temples which became the centres of learning, 
artistic activity, music and chartiy, and nearly ten 
of these temples have survived to this day through 
the vicissitudes of 13 centuries. 


VITAL FACTOR 


Under Shotoku Taishi’s inspiring guidance 
and patronage Buddhism became the vital factor 
of national life in Japan, and Buddhistic art 
flourished with great splendor, influencing our 
art and culture in general to the extent that the 
level of Japanese civilization was greatly raised. 


In a century or two, no less than six sects 
were developed in Nara. These sects were 
products of ‘* learned scholarship, showing how 
eagerly those Japanese Buddhists took up the 
study of Buddhism which was to them a philo- 
sophy, a new science, a new religion, a new culture 
and an inexhaustible mine of artistic impulse.” 


Hand in hand with the learning, a great number 
of talented artists were developed and they emu- 
lated each other with their products. Temples of 
great scale were built and excellent examples of 
sculpture were created in bronze, clay, wood and 
dry lacquer. There still survive to this day many 
specimens of these sculptures from the 7th and 
8th centuries. 


To be sure, other forms of art were also deve- 
loped, but nearly all with Buddhistic cultural 
background. The greatness of the influence of 
Buddhism on Japanese thought and life in general 
may be gathered from the fact that our hiragana 
syllabary, one of two kinds we use in writing mixed 
with Chinese characters, are so arranged that 
they express a Buddhist doctrine. 


48 LETTERS 


The syllabary consists of 48 letters which 
are so arranged that the same letter is not repeated 
twice. It runs thus : 


Iro wa nioedo chiri nuru wo 
Wagayo tare zo tsune naran 

Ui no okuyama kyo koete 

Asaki yume mishi ei mo sezu. 


This interpreted is as follows :— 


““ Though their hues are gay, the 
blossoms flutter down, and so in this world 
of ours who may continue forever? Having 
today crossed the mountain-fastness of 
existence, I have seen but a fleeting dream, 
with which I am not intoxicated.” 


This, Basil Hall Chamberlain has _ con- 
desned to mean : 


* All is transitory in this fleeting 
world. Let me escape from its illusions 
and vanities.” 


In order to appreciate our Buddhistic art, 
it is most essential to know something of the 
iconography by which each deity may be identified. 


Though we are accustomed to call all Buddhist 
images Buddhas indiscriminately, that is not 
correct in the strict sense of that term. We 
should bear in mind that the term Buddha applies 
only to one group of deities. 


Buddhist deities are generally classified into 
four groups, each with a different name : (1) 
Nyorai (Thathagata or Buddha,) (2) Bosatsu 
(Bodhisattva), (3) Myo-O (Raja) and (4) Ten 
(Deva, or guardizns of Buddhism). 


NYORAI BUDDHAS 


Nyorai, or the Buddha, means enlightened or 
perfect one. Originally, there was only one 
Nyorai, viz. Shakamuni Nyorai, the founder of 
Buddhism, Shakamuni, who lived in India 
about 600 years before Christ, is said to have 
sat under a pippala-tree in meditation and 
finally became Enlightened. 


That Enlightenment was attained when He was 
35 years of age. After preaching some 45 years, 
He died in 543 B.C. But now, after Buddhism has 
become greatly developed, there are many different 
Nyorai, the most common ones among them 
being Shakamini, Amida (Amitabha) Yakushi 
(healing Buddha) and Dainichi (Maha-Vairo- 
cana. ) 


With the exception of the last-named Dainichi, 
who assumes the form of Bosatsu, they each have 
32 peculiarities or striking marks, such as “ nik- 
kei’, a sort of excrescence on top of the head like 
an inverted bowl, “* rahotsu *”’ ( curls ) “* byakugo ” 
on the forehead emanating spiritual rays by which 
truth may be revealed, webbed hands in order 
that all may be gathered to the Buddha to be 
saved and allow nothing, however small, to slip 
through between the fingers. 


Nyorai wears a robe in two different ways : 
either covering both shoulders completely, or 
has the right shoulder only slightly covered. 
Being perfect, Nyorai wears nothing in the way 
of personal ornaments : no crown, no necklace, 
no jeweled pendants, no armlets, no wrist-bands. 


Yet one Nyorai may be distinguished from 
another mainly by the mudra, the way they hold 
their hands or fingers or by the articles they hold in 
their hands. 
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Shakamuni Nyorai, whose activity is among 
men in this world, generally holds his right hand 
slightly raised with palm open to the front, and 
rests the left hand on the lap, with the palm turned 
upward if he is sitting, or holds the left hand 
down with the palm open to the front, if standing. 

This mudra is called “* semui ”, meaning to 
give the blessing freely and fearlessly. 


Bosatsu are not fully enlightened. They 
are not Buddhas. They are still on their upward 
struggle. They need one more transmigration 
before becoming Buddhas. They are portrayed 
as princes, wearing jeweled crowns, adorned 
with necklaces, pendants, bracelets, wristbands 
and other personal ornaments. 


They are many in number, and among them 
a few are very well known. Perhaps the best 
known are Kwannon (commonly known as 
goddess of mercy, though these deities are con- 
sidered to transcend sex). Kwannon reveals 
himself in various forms, such as in a group of 
six or in 33 different manifestations. 


SECOND SAVIOR 


Another important Bosatsu is Moroku. 
He is believed to descend to this earth as the 
second savior 4,000 Bodhisattva years after the 
death of Shakamuni. The length of time so re- 
presented is computed to be equal to no less than 
5,670,000,000 years according to the present solar 
calendar. 


Miroku is generally represented with his 
right elbow resting on his right knee, the tips 
of his fingers of the right hand near or touching 
his right cheek, in a pensive mood, thinking how 
best to save mankind when his turn comes to 
reign. 


Because of this, Miroku is sometimes por- 
trayed as a Nyorai, his distinguishing mark then 
being a stupa on his crown. 


While Shakamuni reigns over this earth, 
Amida Buddha is the Lord of the Western Paradise 
where the souls of the believers enjoy perpetual 
happiness and eternal life. That Paradise is 
pictorially described in the Jodo Mandara. 


The Jodo Mandara delineates the layout of 
Amida’s Paradise, Amida is shown in the centre, 
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surrounded by Bosatsu in front of the palace 
buildings. A pair of treasure-trees are growing 
on the sides. In the foreground is seen a lotus 
pond where Bosatsu are dancing and playing 
music to the souls of the faithful who are reborn 
there. 


Different meanings are expressed in Mandara, 
which symbolically represents the heart or mind 
that seeks after the way to truth. 


To mention some of these colours white 
indicates the purity of the Buddhas laws : red 
stands for love and respect that charm human 
beings : yellow is the colour for abundance and 
prosperity ; blue signifies activity, and black means 
the subjugation of evils. 


But a mere picture of the Paradise with 
Amida and his Bosatsu surrounded by gorgeous 
palaces and beautiful gardens was not enough to 
convince some believers that Amida would 
actually come to their humble homes in time to 
receive their souls when they die. 


It was natural, therefore, for the art to be 
developed to improve the mode of expression that 
would give the believers a greater assurance of 
the salvation of their souls. One of such deve- 
lopment was shown in the painting of Yama- 
goshi Raigo. 


RAJAS, DEVA KINGS 
Myo-O (Raja) include a very powerful deity 
called Fudo Myo-O. The man Fudo means 
*“ immovable ’’, and he generally sits or stands 
on rocks in flames, being the chief of Five Great 
Kings protecting the Buddhist world. 
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It is believed that all beings cannot be won 
by kindness and benevolence alone. Some of 
them are so wicked that they cannot be overcome 
unless by threats and other awesome means. 


All Myo-O have fierce-looking faces, but 
they are merely a sort of messenger sent to execute 
the will of the benign Buddhas by overcoming 
people’s stubbornness by threats and force in 
order to bring them to the mercy of the Buddha 
and be saved. 


Ten (or Deva Kings) guard Buddhism from 
all sorts of evil spirits. It is interesting to observe 
that all the guardians of Buddhism were taken 
from powerful deities of Brahminism which 
existed in India before Buddhism was established 
and with which the people were familiar. 


This is extremely interesting when we compare 
it with the application of the doctrine of “‘ Honji- 
suijaku”’ in dealing with Shinto gods. That 
was the doctrine which maintained that all Shinto 
gods were but different manifestations of Buddhas 
and Bosatsu. According to this doctrine one 
could be a Shinto and Buddhist at the same time 
without any contradiction. 


This has led our people into great confusion, 
but it persisted nearly 1,000 years until it was 
annulled immediately upon the restoration of 
power to the Imperial Throne in 1868 and efforts 
were made to clarify this confusion. 


Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines had then 
to decide which to uphold, either Buddhism or 
Shintoism. This effort to segregate the two 
faiths resulted in a great destruction of works of 
art, though in some cases segregation was im- 
possible, as in the case of Toshogu Shrine at 
Nikko, so intimately mingled were Buddhism and 
Shintoism in buildings and other forms. 


Nevertheless, there are still preserved in 
Japan a great number of art objects registered as 
‘** National Treasures .” and “ Important Cultural 
Properties ’’ and kept under the supervision of the 
Commission for Protection of Cultural Properties 
attached to the Department of Education. 


An overwhelming percentage of these art 
treasures are Buddhist. 


Protest Against Hydrogen 
Bomb Tests 


(Continued from page 1) 

The fact that the protest has been signed by 
34,000,000 Japanese and 70,000,000, people of 
the world eloquently speaks of the strong deter- 
mination of the entire humanity. 


We as Buddhists have participted in intro- 
ducing and passing resolutions requesting the 
banning of atomic weapons at National Buddhists 
Conferences, World Buddhist Conferences in 
Burma and Nepal and other international con- 
ferences. 

We therefore request that the British 
Government will change the schedule to call 
off the tests in view of the advanced culture, the 
noble character and faith based upon love, of her 
people. 
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THERAVEDA BUDDHISM 
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IN 


VIETNAM 


(From a Correspondent ) 


UDDHISM was introduced into Vietnam 
B about the 2nd century A. C. when it was 
under the domination of the Chinese Emperor. 
With the change in the political scene, Buddhism 
too underwent a variety of various vicissitudes 
and changes, but despite certain reverses and 
drawbacks Buddhism has stood firm and today 
the majority of the Vietnamese are devoted 
Buddhists. 


Mahayana Buddhism predominates and 
most of the religious books are in the Chinese 
language. However, with the coming of the 
French and the Romanization of the script the 
interest to read books in the Chinese script 
gradually waned. In most of the Vietnamese 
villages Amitabha and Avhaloketesvara are 
worshipped. 


There are some Buddhists who belong to the 
Pure Land Sect. The names of Nargajuna, 
Bodhidhamma, Vasubandhu, Asanga and Vini- 
tarucci are well known. It is recorded in Chinese 
that Vinitarucci who came from South India to 
China introduced Buddhism into Vietnam. 
Bodhidhamma too has influenced Vietnam 
to a great extent. In Vietnamese temples he is 
represented holding a slipper in one hand and 
with the other stretching to a coffin near by. 


Bodhidhamma came to China in 520 A. C. 
and was the founder of the Dhyana sect in that 
country. It is said that when he wanted to cross 
the Blue River he blew into a reed and transformed 
it into. a raft. 


THERAVADA SCHOOL 


Of late it is noticeable that there is a tendency 
among acertain section of the educated Vietnamese 
to return to the Theravada school of Buddhism. 
A number of Mahayana monks and their followers 
have come over to the Theravada school. 


In South Vietnam there are about seven 
Theravada monasteries with a Forest Hermitage 
named the Ratanaransi. Jetavana Vihara at 


Saigon is situated at the very heart of the city and 
recently it was rebuilt with an Image House, 
Preaching Hall and monks’ quarters at a cost 
of nearly Rs. 1,000,000. 


The  Ratanaransi monastery is in the 
outskirts of the Saigon City. It is situated on a 
hillock and the climate and environments are 
quite congenial for meditation practices. About 
20 separate wooden huts on stilts have been built 
with an Image House and Preaching Hall at the 
centre. 


At present about 15 monks are doing 
Satipatthana there. The movement is spreading 
throughout Vietnam. In Touranne ( Da Nang ) 
a seaport town and a health resort there is a big 
monastery for the Theravadins. In this monastery 
a training school for about 25 monks was started 
recently by the Ven. Badulle Shanti Bhadra 
who was invited for that purpose by the Theravada 
Buddhists in Vietnam. 


This training school hopes to train at least 
25 monks yearly. Here the monks will be taught 
Buddha Dhamm, Pali, English, Arithmetic, 
Higher Vietnamese and General Knowledge. 


The great drawback for the rapid spread of 
Theravada is the want of educated Vietnamese 
monks. This school hopes to fulfill that very 
crying need. There are many Theravada groups 
in Hue, Natrang and other places wishing to 
establish Viharas but the want of monks is delaying 
such work. 


BUDDHISM AMONG THE TAMILS 


A meeting of the All-Ceylon Buddhist Cong- , 
ress Tamil Dharmaduta Sabha was held at 
the YMBA_ Hall, Colombo, presided over by 
Mr. D. A. Atulathmudali. 


A committee was appointed to make ar- 
rangements to propagate Buddhism among Tamils. 


Muhandiram P. Wackwela, speaking in Tamil, 
said that if Buddhism was practised by everyone, 
there would be no communal trouble and all 
other problems could be solved easily. 


Mr. V. N. Periasamy Mr. H. L. Caldera 
and Mr. P. H. de Zoysa also spoke. 
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Buddhist Shrines in India 
drew 3,500 Ceylonese 


NEARLY 3,000 Ceylonese visited India last year 
taking advantage of the special Buddha Jayanthi 
rail concessions offered by the Indian Railways 
to pilgrims and tourists. About another 500 did 
their journey by air. 


Revealing these figures Mr. M. S. Sethi 
who is in charge of the Government of India 
Tourist Office in Colombo, said that an equal if 
not larger number were likely to visit India before 
May this year, when the concessions would be 
withdrawn. 


He said the rail concessions, which were 
introduced last May mainly to enable overseas 
Buddhists to visit Buddhist shrines in India, had 
proved very popular, judging by the number who 
had availed themselves of the special facilities. 
The most number of visitors had come from Burma. 
Ceylon came next, he said. 


THE CONCESSIONS 


The concessions consist of special return 
tickets and circular tour tickets which are issued 
on payment of half the full tariff fares for travel 
in first, second and third classes for visiting 
stations serving pilgrimage centres. 


The concessions were originally due to expire 
on December 31 last year, but were extended 
following representations made by _ various 
Buddhist organisations. 


Mr. Sethi said the Indian Railways had 
general instructions to be extremely courteous 
to all pilgrims and extend all facilities in the matter 
of obtaining reservations. 


The extent to which the Indian Railway 
officials went to fulfil the directive is evident from 
a statement by Mr. G. D. Dharmasena, Welfare 
Officer, of the Co-operative Department, who 
conducted three pilgrim parties to India last year. 


Mr. Dharmasena said that the party was 
received with the utmost courtesy everywhere 
they went both by Government officials as well 
as the people. He made special mention of 
Mr. Shankar Iyer of the Indian Railways who 
arranged a special train for the Ceylon party. 
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BUDDHAHOOD 


By Ananda Jennings 


HE highest Buddhism, bringing the true and 

unique message of the Lord Buddha, is 
completely freed from all forms of idolatry, 
superstition, and ceremonial magic. 


It is a message of complete Realization, in 
Wisdom and Understanding ; of the actual how 
to free the mind to Complete Awareness, right 
here and now—an Awareness, in which heart 
and mind can become one and whole again, and 
therefore an Awareness that is the first time 
truly holy. For holiness can only come from 
whole-ness. 


Mankind is trying to attain this state, either 
by sublimating the emotions or by sublimating 
the intellect. But no matter how high we become, 
either mentally or emotionally, we are still dealing 
with dualistic aspects, and therefore with false 
relativities. And both scientist and philosopher 
are now discovering that the Real can never be 
relative. For the Real is always self-manifesting, 
and therefore completely independant of cause. 


Cause and effect are ever part.of the unreal, 
dualistic, and therefore false creative processes 
of the illusion. And the Lord Buddha would 
show us how to free our minds from this false 
dualism and division, inevitably producing the 
opposites, which are the chief creators of this 
world of Maya and suffering. 


DIVIDING THE MIND 


The Lord Buddha would show us that only 
when we stop splitting, and dividing the mind 
with the opposites of dualism and _ relativities, 
will we stop, not only creating the illusions, but 
also being perpetually compelled to live out 
our false creations. 


So the Lord Buddha shows us that Man’s 
problem today is not the split atom, but far 
more deeply, the split mind, the very creator of 
all the world’s ignorance and sorrow. And only 
when man learns to think, to be Aware with the 
Whole Mind in the Essence Heart, freed from all 
opposites and relativities, will he truly think and 
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be completely free. For only then will he have 
stopped being both the cause and constant creater 
of his problem, both individual and collective. 


The Lord Buddha also shows us that the 
primary cause of the split mind is the acceptance 
of the idea of, and consequent belief in, a separate 
individuality or ego. He shows us how to stop 
continually creating and re-creating this false ego, 
the one great cause of our separation from the 
Real. 


He also shows how to stop it in such a way, 
without being inept, inert, or negative, so that 
for the first time we become truly and completely 
whole, and therefore for the first time wetruly live. 


PURE AWARENESS 


Up to this moment none of us have ever 
really known what it is to be truly conscious at 
all! For until the mind and heart are no longer 
divided, our capacity for Pure Awareness has 
been limited to an animal condition, to an elaborate 
sense receiving apparatus, the body and _ sense 
mind. 


Here we have limited our living and thinking 
to mere sensations, only to find that no matter 
how sublimely we try tosublimate these sensations, 
the momentary “ saints ecstacy ” will inevitably 
be followed “ by the dark night of the soul”. 
For all sensations being momentary and therefore 
fleeting and transitory, can never lead to the 
Real. The Real can be known only by the 
Real, and never by the unreal. 


Man is continually trying to solve his problems 
by dealing with the effect and not the cause. 
Stop dealing with the effect, the problem out 
there and rather deal with the cause — the 
problem-maker, the ego process within, says the 
Lord Buddha, as again he shows us that this 
problem-maker and sole cause of our unhappiness 
and sorrow is the acceptance of the idea of, and 
consequent belief in, a separate ego — a self 
separated from the Real. 


That apart from this belief, this source and 
cause of the world’s sorrow, does not really 
exist at all ! Then we must find a way to stop 
this belief ; for that which is believed in has an 
inalienable right of entry into the mind and once 
having entered and been accepted by the mind 
as real, it instantly claims our energy, and so 
becomes a false creative process. 


But again, how can we break this false habit, 
and so stop this deep belief ? And the Lord 
Buddha would show us that the only way is to 
see completely through this split-mind thinking 
process for ourselves ; and that the one way to do 
this is Understanding. For again, not by idolatry, 
ascetic practises nor ceremonial magic, but only 
by comlpete Realizations and Understanding, 
can we be truly free and whole : can we see right 
through the ego process ; see just Aow and why 
it only appears to arise, and it will have no further 
power to deceive us. 

For once seeing clearly just how unreal the 
ego is, it will have no further power to compel 
our belief. And no longer believing in it, it will 
no longer use us, by splitting our Awareness into 
false identities and relativities. Then for the 
first time we will really see, and really Anow for 
now we will be wholly and completely Aware. 


So the highest teaching of the Lord Buddha 
is not primarily concerned with psychic, emo- 
tional or mental aspects of consciousness, no 
matter how sublime, either in the East or West ; 
but as the great saints and sages, scientists, philo- 
sophers and psycologists are finding today, he 
alone goes to the root of all consciousness, to 
complete Awareness itself, of unified heart and 
mind. And so He gives the answer to all 
true search, in the actual how, to be free. 


Only the Undivided Mind of Buddhahood, 
rather than the divided mind of systems of thought, 
schools of philosophy and bodies of doctrine, 
which failing to know directly, seek to explain, 
and so keep us forever from being whole, and 
therefore holy, happy and free. 


COLONIES FOR BUDDHISTS 


The Working Committee of the All-India 
Scheduled Castes Federation had its three-day 
deliberations at Nagpur. 


The Committee, according to the General 
Secretary, took stock of the “new situation 
arising out of the conversion of Scheduled Castes 
to Buddhism, * specially in respect of the 
Constitution. 


Besides demanding separate colonies for the 
Buddhists, the committee also decided on the 
date and venue of the all-India conference 
scheduled to consider the formation of a new 
party called the Republican Party, he added. 
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Notes of the Month 


Plans to Propagate Buddhist 


Way of Life 


LABORATE arrangements are being _fina- 

lised by the Government of Ceylon to launch-: 
a Dharma Jayanti — a religious crusade — at 
the conclusion of the Buddha Jayanti celebrations 
in May this year. 


The object of the Dharma Jayanti will be to 
translate into action the ideals and the ways of 
life the Buddha preached and lived, while the 
Buddha Jayanti took the form of celebrations. 


Some of the practical steps the Government 
will take in this connection will include the sending 
out of Dhamma missions to the villages to pro- 
pagate the teachings of the Buddha. This will 
include public sermons, lectures and mass preaching 
of the Dhamma. 


Part of the campaign will be devoted to the 
training of social service workers through Buddhist 
Committees which will be set up in the villages. 


The Ministry of Cultural Affairs will shortly 
seek the co-operation of the Sangha and of leading 
Buddhist laymen to put the scheme into operation. 
The Minister is expected to seek Cabinet approval 
shortly for financial provisions for the campaign. 


OXFORD BUDDHIST SOICIETY 


Oxford has its own Buddhist Society now. 
There are about 40 members in it and _ its 
secretary is a 20-year-old freshman from Oriel, 
Mr. Sydney Fremantle. 


But the movement was started by Mr. L. 
Athulathmudali, a Ceylonese, who is treasurer of 
the Oxford Union. 

Mr. Athulathmudali said that the purpose 
of the Society was not to proselytise but to spread 
information about Buddhism. Most of the 
members of the Society are British. 


NEPALESE ROYALTY 


_ Five Buddhist organisations in Colombo 
accorded a reception to the King and Queen of 


Nepal, who arrived in Ceylon last month to 
participate in the Buddha Jayanti celebrations. 


The reception was held at the headquarters 
of the All-Ceylon Women’s Buddhist Association 
in Colombo. The other associations were the 
All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress, the Vipassana 
Bhavana Society, the Ceylon branch of the 
World Fellowship of Buddhists and the Colombo 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association. 


The King and Queen participated at the 
Buddha Jayanti celebrations at the foot of Sri 
Pada. They also visited various Buddhist 
associations and temples in the course of their 
tour, including the Dalada Maligawa or the 
Temple of the Tooth at Kandy. 


The King gave donations of money to several 
Buddhist institutions. 


BO-TREE CHURCH 


Five years ago, says “* Newsweek ”’, a growing 
little congregation in San Francisco discovered, 
like many others across the nation, that it had 
gotten big for its church. 


Although the parish was far from prosperous, 
its 350 members resolved to buy another site, on 
down town Portsmouth Square and they soon set 
about financing and erecting a new building. 


Some money came in through donations 
and pledges, and the ladies’ society started a 
profitable series of public cookie sales and bazaars. 


Occasionally the more active members of 
the society donned construction helmets and 
pitched in on the job with the men of the parish. 
Slowly, the building began to take shape. 


It grew to become very much of 2 community 
and, indeed, an ecumenical project. Other church 
people helped out. 
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** Somehow * says one of the congregation’s: 
two ministers, ‘‘ whenever we've been in a tight 
spot somebody has shown up with what we 


need 


The growing congregation hopes that the 

Buddha’s Universal Church will be finished soon 

the newest house of worship in San Francisco's 
flourishing Buddhist community. 


Its principal visible concession to its indi- 
vidual creed is the Oriental garden, containing 
a sapling taken from the Buddha’s original bo- 
tree under which, after six years of effort, 
the founder of the denomination — attained 
Enlightenment. 


ASOKA PILLARS 
Two memorial pillars believed to have been 
erected by Emperor Asoka, have recently been 
found in Nepal, near Lumbini, the birthplace of 
the Buddha. 


The finds, buried in ruins, were recently 
examined by members of the Dharmodaya Sabha, 
the Nepalese Buddhist Association, and have 
been established as two of the 16 pillars Asoka 
set up at various places over 2,000 years ago. 


Mr. Bhakta Krishna, who was sent from 
Kathmandu by the Dharmodaya Sabha to examine 
the finds, said that the two pillars, six miles from 
each other, were the same as the one in Lumbini 
and both of them bore Pali inscriptions. 


Mr. Krishna took copies of the inscriptions to 
Kathmandu. One of the pillars, broken into 
two, is in the village of Gotihawa, hardly three 
miles north of the Indian border, and about [5 
miles from Lumbini. 


The second pillar, also broken into two, is 
in Niglishawas, six miles from Lumbini and a 
few miles from Kapilawastu. 


The Government of Nepal has instructed the 
local authorities to carry on excavation work at 
the sites where the finds have been located and 
take proper preservation measures. 


Nepal, therefore, can claim now that three 
of the 16 pillars set up by Asoka are within her 
borders. 
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NEPAL BUDDHIST COLLEGE 


A Buddhist college has been founded, for 
the first time, in Nepal at the foot of the Swaya- 
bhunath Hill. 


King Mahendra of Nepal formally opened 
the college at a ceremonial function attended by 
a very large number of people. 


JAYANTI FINALE 


The principal guest at the Buddha Jayanti 
celebration in Ceylon in May, which will bring 
the Jayanti year to an end, will be the Prime 
of India Mr. Jawahalal Nehru. 


On May 13 Vesak day, there will be all-night 
pirith chanting at the Independence Memorial 
Hall, Colombo. On May 14, a public meeting 
will be held at Independence Square, Colombo, 
at which Mr. Nehru will be the chief speaker. 


Government buildings will be illuminated 
from May 13 to 15. 


Publications Received 


The Golden Lotus : Vol. 13, No. 8., October, 
1956. The Golden Lotus Press, 537, Arbutus 
Street, Philadelphia, 19 Ps, U.S.A. 


Zen Notes : Vol. 13, Nos. 11 and 12, November 
and December, 1956. The First Zen 
Institute of America, 156, Waverly Place, 
New York 14, U. S.A. 


Buddhist India : Vol. 1, Nos. 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 
No. 4, Ramjidas Lane, Calcutta 1, India. 


The Way to Peace : Nichiren Buddhist World 
Peace Promotion Society, Tokyo, Japan. 


La Pense  Bouddhique : Vol. 5, No. 12, 
October, 1956. Bulletin’ des Amis du 
Bouddhisme, 62, bis, rue Lhomond, 
Paris, France. 


Mitteilungsblatt der Buddhistischen Gesellschaft : 
November, 1956, Hamburg, Germany. 


The British Esparantist : No. 629, January, 
1957. The British Esparanto Association, 
140, Holland Park Avenue, London W II, 
England. 

Social Welfare : Vol. 3, No. 12, March, 1957. 
Publication Division, Old Secretariat, Delhi, 
_ 8, India. 
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Future of Buddhist Remains at 
Nagarjunakonda 


THE Rajya Sabha at New Delhi rejected two 
non-official resolutions on the future of the 
archaeological remains of the Nagarjunakonda 
in Andhra, after and explanation by the Prime 
Minister Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru of the Government 
of India’s plans for preserving the relics of this 
ancient town which would be swamped when 
the proposed Nagarjunasegar project is executed. 


One of the resolutions moved by Mr. V. K. 
Dhage ( Democrat-Bombay ) urged the Govern- 
ment to take necessary steps to protect and pre- 
serve the town in view of its association with 
early Buddhist history, while the other suggested 
the appointment of a committee of Members of 
Parliament and experts to report on measures 
to preserve the site of the town. 


Mr. Nehru, who intervened in the debate, 
said it would be better to preserve the principal 
structures of the ancient town by removing 
them to a nearby spot than give up the project 
itself. The project, he said, would bring relief to a 
very large number of people in Andhra. 


PREMIER’S ASSURANCE 


The Prime Minister assured the members 
that he had already given thought to the question 
of preserving monuments in this area, and sug- 
gested that these should be lifted and rebuilt in a 
park that could be laid on a hill at the site. 


Besides, he said, a museum could be built, 
where they could be preserved better than where 
they stood. 


Moving the resolution, Mr. Dhage said that 
no expenditure should be considered too much to 
preserve this place which in his view, was a 
treasure-house of ancient culture. 


The resolution was rejected by a voice vote. 
The Sabha also rejected a substitute resolution 
urging the appointment of a committee consisting 
of Members of Parliament and experts to report on 
measures to preserve the site of the town. 


Mr. Nehru assured the House that he had 
already given thought to the question of preser- 
vation of the monuments of Nagarjunakonda. 


He had suggested that these ancient structures 
should be lifted and rebuilt nearby. The site 
was such that when the big lake was formed, a hill, 
at the site would become an island. 


On its flat top a park, where excavated 
buildings of the town, if possible rebuilt, could 


be layed. Besides, a museum could be_ built 
which would preserve the monuments much 
better. 


CONSTRUCTION OF WALL 


Mr. Dhage who had moved the resolution, 
said he had been told that there was a possibility 
of constructing a wall at a cost of Rs. 50,000,000, 
not in the middle of the lake, but on one side of 
the lake to preserve the town. 


His main point was that no expenditure 
should be considered too much to preserve this 
place. 


Mr. Nehru said that building of walls was 
not considered feasible from the engineering point 
of view. As far as the cost was concerned he 
would say that even a new world could be created 
at an enormous cost. 


He said that the suggestion for appointment 
of a formal committee of M. Ps. and others 
could not be accepted. Members could go there 
and see things for themselves and make suggestions. 
Arrangements could be made to show them round. 


The Deputy Minister for Education, Dr. K. 
L. Shrimali, said that by the end of 1959 or April, 
1960 when the project would begin to operate 
important relics would be removed to the nearby 
hill. Replicas of those monuments which could 
not be removed would be made and kept there. 
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Excavations 


NEW picture of the Buddhist remains at 
Mainamati East Pakistan, has emerged as a 
result of this year’s excavations. 


Dr. Fazal Ahmad Khan, who is conducting 
these excavations, said that a new shrine has been 
discovered at Salban Vihara at a level lower than 
previously believed. 


The digging operations, in progress for some 
time past, have revealed the plan of a Buddhist 
shrine with unique architectural features stated 
to be different in detail from similar known 
monuments in East Pakistan. 


The shrine is 70 square feet in dimension 
and its outer walls, made of cut bricks, contain 
circular pillars, which supported the roof of the 
circumambulatory passage. 


Its discovery basically alters the picture 
drawn on the basis of the pervious two excavations 
as it unfolds a fourth period in the history of 
these remains pushing their origin back by a 
century. 


The Salban monastery now becomes con- 
temporary with the monastery at Paharpur built 
by Pala rulers in the seventh century A. C. 


A large number of terra cotta plaques, 
carved bricks and pottery discovered at Salban 
Vihara are similar to those found at Paharpur. 


NOT IMPORTED 


Dr. Khan said the new shrine is also cruci- 
form in shape as the Paharpur shrine. It tends 
to disprove the theory that this archaeological 
pattern was imported and not of indigenous 
growth. 


The exterior surface of the western side of 
this shrine is decorated with ornamented bricks 
and terra cotta plaques depicting in relief the 
everyday life of the countryside. 


A study of the copper plaques and a stone 
sealing discovered from this site shows that the 


in. East Pakistan 


Salban monastery was built by the first Deva 
ruler, Shri Bhava Dev, who ruled in South-east 
Bengal with his capital at Deva Parvata. 


Dr. Khan pointed out that under Shri Bhava 
Dev and his successors the masses appeared to 
have embraced Buddhism of a complex character 
mixed up with the Hindu element as is evident 
from the discovery of a large number of terra 
cotta plaques portraying those human and animal 
figures which were never depicted by the early 
Buddhists. 


All the 115 cells of the Salban monastery 
have now been cleared. 


A CHAPEL 


Near the Salban Vihara, another square- 
shaped Buddhist shrine has been excavated this 
year. 


It is a chapel of modest size with a terrace, 
a staircase and a walking passage containing 
circular pillars which is a unique feature not to 
be found in other Hindu and Buddhist monuments 
of this period discovered so far in the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent. 


Among the important antiquities discovered 
are bronze images, a large number of terra cotta 
plaques and sealings, a wide assortment of pottery 
and coins. 


Dr. Khan said two of these coins which 
belong to the Abbaside Caliphs, are of special 
significance. One of these is a silver coin which 
belongs to the early Abbaside period. 


The second is a gold coin inscribed with 
Kufic characters and belongs to the last Abbaside 
Caliph. El Mo’tasim  Billah. 


The discovery of these coins at the Mainamati 
site is a clear indication of the existence of trade 
relations between Bengal and Iraq during the 
eighth and 13th centuries A. C. 


The third phase of the excavation at Maina- 
mati, which was started in January this year, is 
expected to conclude soon. 
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Appeal of Buddhism to the Intellectual 


By H. O. Wijegoonewardena 


( Secretary, Ceylon High Commission, Australia) 


<4 LONE of all the great world religions, 

Buddhism made its way without persecu- 
tion, censorship or inquisition”, wrote Aldous 
Huxley. 


It cannot be otherwise for any attempt to 
impose the philosophy of life that is called Bud- 
dhism by force will have been a travesty of that 
philosophy which stands for tolerance and under 
standing and human enlightenment. 


That it has lasted through the centuries 
without the taint of bigotry or self-righteousness 
as well make a tremendous appeal to us who are 
the heirs of that philosophy today. 


In an age when we lay so much stress on the 
individual and his worth, Buddhism makes a parti- 
cularly strong appeal ; for, according to the philo- 
sophy of life of Buddhism, one is one’s own 
saviour. No one else can save another. 


The appeal of Buddhism is therefore very 
strong to the intellectual. It encourages the full 
development of his mental faculties and fills him 
with an exhilarating feeling of adventure as he 
steers his course, on his own, in seas that he must 
chart for’ himself. 


DEMOCRATIC ORDER 


Along with this great importance attached to 
the individual, the philosophy of Buddhism also 
lays stress on another aspect of human life of 
which we are so familiar today, namely, demo- 
cracy. 


There is no greater lover of freedom and 
democracy than a sincere adherent of Buddhism. 
The Order which the Buddha founded, was and 
still continues to be and entirely democratic Order. 


There is no authoritarianism or dictatorship 
of any kind, nor is the Order restricted by caste, 
creed, colour or birth. 


This leads on to another aspect of the appeal 
of Buddhism, namely, the immense value and 
importance attached to human life. 


Buddhism, as some conceive in their ignorance 
does not have a negative or pessimistic approach 
to life. The Buddha’s approach was this. In 
the varied and countless manifestations of what 
we call “ life ’, or ‘ consciousness ’ and ‘ form ’ 
that exist in the Universe, the manifestation ex- 
pressed in this human form of ours, is of a high 
order of perfection. 


CRUX OF BUDDHISM 


Cogito, Ergo Sum — I think, therefore I am. 
That is the crux of the Buddha’s teaching. It is 
the Mind that is the creature as well as the cons- 
tructive force in Man. 


It is the thought flux in Man that gocs on 
creating and re-creating his cycle of material and 
Spiritual manifestations. That is the motivating 
force in the eternal cycle of birth and re-birth — 
to put it in different language. 


Hence, to stop the cycle, the motivating 
force has to be analysed and understood. 


. The Buddha’s approach to the problem is 
like that of a doctor. He states what the ailment 
is, he diagnoses the cause of the ailment, decides 
that the cause of the ailment must be removed and 
not its symptoms, and prescribes the medicine for 
the elimination of the cause of the ailment. 


To eliminate the cause of the ailment, 
therefore, he gives a very practical prescription 
which to the followers of the philosophy of 
Buddhism is a code of conduct which in gradual 
stages as they practice the code, will drain the 
dross away leaving the final purity of the Conscious- 
ness we call Nirvana. 


This code of conduct is referred to as the 
Noble Eight-Fold Path, which is made up of : 


-Right view, Right intention, Right speech, Right 


action, Right livelihood, Right effort, 
mindfulness, Right concentration. 


Right 


( From a lecture delivered under the auspice 
of the Canberra Buddhist Society ) 
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Book Review 
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Buddha Jayanti Publication 


The Path of Purification (Visuddhimagga) 
by Bhadantacariya Buddhaghosa: Translated from 
the Pali by the Ven. Bhikkhu Nanamoli : Semage 
& Co., Colombo, Ceylon. Rs. 25/- 


HIS subsidized Buddha Jayanti publication 

is Ceylon’s most important contribution to a 
correct and lasting understanding of the Buddha 
Dhamma especially for the English-reading public 
in Ceylon and elsewhere. 


Students of Buddhism know what the place 
Visuddhimagga ” occupies in Buddhist 
literature. Composed from. earlier material 
by the great Buddhist scholar-monk Buddhaghosa 
in the first half of the fifth century the “‘ Visuddha- 
magga ” has served as the most complete and 
authoritative source of exposition of the Dhamma 
in all lands of Theravada Buddhism. The 
Book is the most exhaustive exposition of the 
Path to Nirvana by the attainment of perfection 
or purity of conduct, concentration and wisdom. 


ee 


The present translation has simplified the 
study of this otherwise difficult book. The 
translator, an English Bhikkhu of Island Her- 
mitage, Dodanduwa ( Ceylon ), assures us in his 
preface that his aim has always been ‘‘ to make 
the translation perspicuous and the translator 
inconspicuous’. After a careful reading of the 
book the reader will agree with the review that the 
Venerable Bhikkhu has succeeded admirably. 


The 40 pages of introduction and tables of 
events in Buddhist history preceding the coming 
of Buddhaghosa Achariya to Ceylon make the 
reader familiar with the historical setting of this 
book. One cannot avoid noticing a certain 
parallel between the famous commentator. 
Buddhaghosa Achariya from India of the fifth 
century and his modern translators from Germany 
and England. 


It is significant that whenever Buddhist 
scholarship in Ceylon and other Buddhist lands 
was at a low ebb, foreigners have proved a new 
inspiration to local Buddhists and brought about 
reviewal of learning and practice of the Dhamma. 


The first German translator of the Pali 
““ Visuddhamagga ” the Venerable Maha Thera 
Nyanatiloka created a new interest in the sys- 
tematic study of the Dhamma... Now one of his 
pupils has proved a worthy disciple of his first 
Pali teacher at the Island Hermitage, Dodanduwa. 


Within a few years he has read the whole 
Pali Tripitaka and acquired such a proficiency in 
the Pali of the commentaries and sub-commen- 
taries, that he bids fair to translate all the writings 
of Buddhaghosa on whom he has modelled 
himself. 


But his style is free of all the involved clauses 
of Buddhaghosa, This ease of rendering the 
abstruce matter of the Pali commentaries in 
modern English, is no doubt due to the hundred 
years of Pali scholarship and more than fifty years 
of continuous efforts of Western Bhikkhus to 
achieve a balanced and uncoloured German and 
English counter-part of the original Pali of the 
Tripitaka and the commentaries. 


May Bhikkhu Nanamoli have the necessarY 
support of the Buddhists to devote his. life to 
giving us a new translation in standard English 
of the whole of the Tripitaka and the commentaries 
with sub-commentaries and other compendia, so 
that he may outshine the Bhadantachariya Buddha- 
ghosa of old by giving new life to the study of 
Buddhism wherever English is used. 


This translation has been received with 
interest by the Ven. Thera Soma, another and 
earlier successful translator of Commentarial 
Pali. 


As the Ven. Maha Thera Nyanatiloka could 
not attend to the reading of all the pages of the 
manuscript, his able pupil the Ven. Thera 
Nyanaponika read the whole translation in order 
to campare it with the German version of his 
teacher the Maha Thera Nyanatiloka. 


Thus the reader is assured of having a 
thoroughly orthodox translation of the whole 
Visuddhimagga. We recommend the book to all 
Buddhists. 


Bhikkhu C. Nyanasatta 


Printed by Metro Printers, 23, Austin Place, Colombo 8, for the World Fellowship of Buddhists, Colombo, Ceylon, 
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VESAK—ITS INTERNATIONAL 
ASPECT 


By M. Ratnajinendra 
(Ceylon) 


NE more Vesak has come and gone, marking 
CM end of the historic Jayanti year, which 
commemorated the 2500th anniversary of the 
parinibbana of the Buddha. 


But there was another aspect to this full- 
moon festival which gave it further significance 
this year. It underlined the traditional belief 
in Buddhist countries that the Dhamma is destined 
to last five thousand years and that the 2500th 
year will herald a dramatic change in the fortunes 
of Buddhism, bringing a new era of happiness and 
prosperity for Ceylon. 


Mingled with the immemorial enthusiasm 
of the Vesak season, therefore, was a sense of 
sober optimism, founded on faith in the prophecy 
that a great spiritual awakening would strengthen 
the faith about this time. Nor were these hopes 
belied by the trend of events. 


There are even now clear indications in 
Ceylon and other Buddhist countries, of a wide- 
spread religious revival with the mass conversions 
to Buddhism in India, the land of its birth, as its 
most remarkable feature. 


WORLD FESTIVAL 


If we are to judge the vitality of Buddhism by 
its geographical expansion, the evidence. pro- 
vided by the growing number of its adherents in 
three continents is unmistakable. 


It is reflected particularly in the international 
character of Vesak, now celebrated in most 
countries from Japan to the United States and 
from Finland to Australia. 


Buddhist studies abroad are no longer con- 
fined to academic circles. 


With the wider dissemination of its ethical 
and philosophical teachings, Buddhism’s  civi- 
lizing and cultural influence and its humanitarian 
appeal are being freely recognised and acknow- 
ledged today all over the world. 


The importance of Buddhism as a religious 
doctrine lies primarily in its concept of kindness, 
humanity and. equality. 


Its founder was no god or prophet nor in- 
carnation of a god, but a supreme being who, 
through his own effort, attained ‘to Final Deli- 
verance and Perfect Wisdom, and became ‘“‘the 
peerless’ teacher of gods and men ”’. 


As it was part of the Buddha’s task to make 
available to all men the universal principles of 
truth, the popularity of the faith depended largely 
upon His method of approach to the masses. 


MISSIONARY ROLE 


In His instructions to His disciples not to 
go, any two of them, the same way and to preach 
this doctrine in the people’s own speech may be 
found the secret of the success of Buddhist 
missionary activity. 


These his first missionaries were given the 
power to ordain their converts in the simple 
formula still repeated by millions of his followers. 


I take my refuge, in the Buddha, 
I take my refuge in the Dhamma, 
I take my refuge in the Sangha. 


A new chapter in this great missionary 
activity, which forms half human. history, will be 
inaugurated on Junel6, when for the first time since 
Mahinda brought Buddhism to Ceylon, twenty- 
two centuries ago, a major Buddhist mission will 
Jeave Ceylon, carrying the message of the Buddha 
to the West. 
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Its organisers propose to direct their acti- 
vities from Germany owing to its acknowledged 
intellectual pre-eminence among the countries of 
Europe, confident that once their mission in 
Germany is accomplished, they need anticipate 
no further difficulty in the propagation of the 
faith. 


The Vesak-eve announcement of the date of 
the mission’s departure could not but enhance 
the joyous character of the celebrations. 


WORTHIEST HOMAGE 


But of the thousands who lit Vesak lamps, 
offered flowers and burnt incense before their 
shrines, how many would have given a thought 
to the words uttered by the Buddha to his 
favourite disciple Ananda on His death bed ? 


‘** Whoso constantly fulfils the greater and 
lesser duties, who is correct in life, walking 
according to the precepts, it is he who rightly 
honours the Tathagatha with the worthiest 
homage ” 


By that He made it clear that man could 
revere Him best by practising Mindfulness and 
Insight to the full. No gestures, however, 
splendid and colourful, with lamps, or flowers 
or incense could replace the need for the obser- 
vance of the Buddha’s precepts of virtue and the 
practice of meditation. 


As Mahatma Gandhi remarked at a Vesak 
celebration in Calcutta many years ago : “ Let 
each one say for himself how much of the message 
of mercy and pity that the Buddha delivered he 
has translated into his own life, and in so far as 
we have translated that message into our own 
lives are we fit to pay our homage to that great 
master and teacher of mankind ”’. 


To grasp the meaning of the Dhamma, to 
bear it in mind and above all, to practice it is the 
clear injunction laid on all followers of the 
faith. But how few there are who seek to mould 
their lives according to the Dhamma, which is 
taught so that man may reach his end and attain 
perfection ? 


DEMOCRATIC NOTE 
Who thinks of Vesak except in terms of tts 
appeal to the masses ? It is essentially demo- 
cratic in character, Indeed, though Gautama 


Buddha was of aristocratic birth, his life and work 
were those of a true democrat. It was the welfare 
of the masses that He had at heart always keeping 
their happiness in mind wherever He went 
preaching. If in its constitution and working 
the Sangha followed democratic lines that was 
as might be expected. 


With its repudiation of all social distinctions 
between man and man and its emphasis or 
karma as that alone by which an _individual’s 
high or low status is determined, Buddhism 
exercised a great levelling influence. 


It also introduced a change of great socio- 
logical significance, when it threw open the doors 
of organised religious life to women and men 
alike. 


Peace, self-sacrifice, kindness and charity — 
these are the keynotes of the Buddha’s creed and 
they find their finest expression on Vesak day, 
no matter what the political vicissitudes of the 
country may be. 


DUAL PHENOMENON 


As the curtain falls on the Jayanti comme- 
moration year in Ceylon, there comes, as the 
official guest of the Government, | the Prime 
Minister of the country which gave Buddhism 
to the world. India has witnessed three distinct 
phased in Buddhism — its rise, its decline and 
eventual extinction, followed, after several 
centuries, by its revival. 


This is something unique in the history of 
religions, for nowhere else is there a parallel to 
this dual phenomenon of extinction and re- 
surgence. 


It remains to stress the part played by Prime 
Minister Nehru in the practical application of 
Buddhist principles to the domestic and foreign 
policy of India. 


With the acceptance of co-existence, based 
on Pancha Sila, as the regulating concept in 
India’s external relations, Buddhism has been 
restored to something like the ancient prestige 
and influence it enjoyed in Asoka’s day. 


Thus the Jayanti year ends, as it began, with 
every promise of a new era for Buddhism, and 
the prospect of its emergence and a growing moral 
force in international relations, 
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UPOSATHA FOR EVERYDAY LIFE 


By Marie B. Byles 
(Australia) 


T was Uposatha, or the Sabbath, when lay 

people were accustomed to visit Jeta Grove for 
meditation and Dhamma talk. Visakha, the 
wealthy and devout lay disciple of the Buddha 
had gone there “ at an unseasonable hour ”’, 
because she was distraught in mind and wanted 
to talk to the Buddha about her difficulties. 


Neither she nor king Pasenadi had the least 
hesitation in visiting the Master ‘‘ at an unseason- 
able hour ” (probably when he would be medi- 
tating), which shows how very approachable 
He was to everyone. 


He discussed with her the purpose of the 
Sabbath. One could keep it like herdsmen, 
who used it to turn over in their minds where they 
had pastured the cattle the day before and where 
they would pasture them on the morrow ; 
or tike the naked ascetics, who bade their followers 
cast off their clothes as a symbol of non-attachment 
to earthly things. 


But immediately the Sabbath was over, 
they re-possessed their families and their wealth 
as fondly as before. Such forms of Sabbath-keeping 
were not of very great merit or bore fruit, nor 
were they of great radiance. (Gradual Sayings 
I, p. 185). 


DAY FOR PURIFICATION 


But a Sabbath kept according to the Aryan 
Rule was a day for purification. One cleansed 
the soiled mind in the same way as one cleansed 
the soiled head or garment. One used clay and 
cosmetic paste, water and energy to cleanse the 
soiled head, and similarly one used meditation 
to cleanse the soiled mind. 


Most countries now have at least one day’s 
holiday in seven. In Australia we have two. 
Yet how many people apply even half a day 
of that weekly Holy Day for the purpose for 
which it was intended ? 


There is no time ! A college student in India 
told me he was too busy with his studies ” to 


be devoted of God ”! We have no time to 
purify our minds. We have time only to dash 
out for a spin in the car, or in Australia (where 
labour is very expensive and there are no servants) 
we have time only to do the family laundry, or 
help the son build his new house, and then a dash 
out to see the sister for tea, and listen to the radio 
or have a game of bridge in the evening. 


These remarks apply even to the new people 
who dress up in their best and spend an hour at 
Church. The truth is that there is never time to 
do anything which we do not think important. 


N. S. W. GROUPS 


A little group in New South Wales does 
think that this purification of the soiled mind is 
important, and does take the trouble to reserve a 
whole day once a month for silence and meditation, 
and they do find, as the Buddha said, that it leaves 
its participants refreshed physically, mentally 
and spiritually. 


Unless you have actually tried the experiment 
of sitting still, being silent, and doing nothing all 
day, save attempt to concentrate the thoughts, 
you cannot understand the extraordinary re- 
freshment that results. One returns to work on 
the Monday with an amazing impetus towards 
equanimity and in love with all the world. That 
is the usual result and the fact that people come 
again and again on the Sundays before the full 
moon and without reminder, speaks for itself. 


That is the usual result, but at the same time 
it has to be admitted that the usefulness of this 
Sabbath purification is not always equally obvious, 
and occasionally Monday may find someone with 
* that irritability common in genuinely religious 
people ” ( to quote a psychology text book ). 


Why should this be so ? The answer, I 
think, is that that person was probably striving 
with his egotistical or surface will-power, and such 
striving brings into existence what is called “* the 
law of reversed effort ”’. 
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The Puritan who repressed his natural lusts, 
found that those lusts broke out in another 
direction, generally cruelty. By our own self-will 
we can accomplish nothing, because there is no 
permanent self, but only those silly little puppets 
we set up when we speak of ““ I” and ‘“ mine ”’. 


There is only the Dhamma, the unfolding 
Law of Being, which holds all and accomplishes 
everything, if we will only practice giving up our 
desires and malevolences and illusions of “ I ” 
and ‘“‘ mine ’’. It is therefore essential on these 
days of purification that there should be an 
attitude of relaxation. We must let the current 
of the Ganges sweep us on towards Nirvana. We 
must not try to propel ourselves. 


Because this attitude of relaxation is so 
essential, it has been found that the less people 
are regimented and left to pursue their own way, 
the better. At present there are two periods of 
one hour each for group-meditation, but there is 
nothing to prevent anyone from leaving at any 
time. 


There is then a two-hour period for individual 
meditation during which time nothing is com- 
pulsory except silence. It has also been found 
wise to allow “ idle chatter ’’, instead of reading 
aloud, during lunch and afternoon tea, so that 
“* folk can let off steam ”’, as someone put it ! 


Further, there is a short period near the be- 
ginning for Dhamma-talk, not discussion on 
intellectual matters, but turning on individual 
experiences in treading the Way. All these 
things tend to prevent that fatal tenseness and 
strain from creeping in. 


SECOND REASON 


The second reason why occasionally the 
Monday is not the day of serenity and calm, which 
may have been expected, is probably simply due 
to the fact that everything is relative, and having 
bathed a while in the Pure Light of the Void, a 
person is sensitive to failures that previously would 
not have been noticed. 


One is apt to forget that “‘ progress on the 
Way is gradual ’’. It is like making a breakwater. 
The rocks are tipped in day after day and nothing 


shows. Then suddenly at low tide the break- 
water shows just a little, only to be covered over 
when the tide rises. 


But the work continues, and then one day the 
breakwater remains unsubmerged even at high 
tide and the waters within become calm for ever. 


It is the same with the calming of the storms 
of our minds. We cannot expect the days of 
Sabbath purification to bring calm all at once. 
But if we practice the “‘ calming of the heart within ”’, 
say, for half an hour twice a day, every day, then 
those days of purification will be found to bring 
strength and help which it is hard to believe unless 
experienced. 
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Letter to the Editor. 


Vesak Message from 


Holland 


UDDHA | Jayanti is closed. A whole year 
B is gone in which we have sent out our 
thoughts of love to the Lord of Love and Com- 
passion. How did it work ? 


In many countries especially in India and 
Burma, it gave an enormous stimulation to the 
Scheduled classes and Tamil speaking peoples. 
In other countries Buddhism and the Dhamma 
has spread. 


We live in a very dangerous time. All of 
us who call ourselves Buddhists, who want peace 
and harmony for all beings must come together, 
unite, wherever we live, co-operate, not only with 
human beings, but also with the Devas and 
beings on other planets, who want to help this 
poor world which is going to destroy itself. 


And why ? Because man hates man and does 
not have insight and understanding, but is afraid 
of each other. All thoughts are directed to 
destruction. Peoples are armed with terrible 
weapons. 


“* All things are aflame within this house of 
Nine Doors, quench the fire by following the 
Noble Four-fold Path. Along that Path the six 
passions go not bearing fruit ’’ says the Buddha. 
The Buddha did not make any differences in 
caste, colour, or creed. On the contrary, He 
gave all the same rights to men and women alike ! 


America, Russia and England should stop 
their bomb explosions. May the Forces of Light 
bring illumination to mankind. May the Spirit 
of Peace spread abroad. May men of goodwill 
everywhere meet in a spirit of co-operation. May 
forgiveness on the part of all men be the keynote 
of this time. 


.M A. Spruitenburg-Dwars 
Nederlands Buddhistische, 
Vrinden Kring 
Huizan, Holland. 


RARAD >DYD A 
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THE CHALLANGE OF 
OUR TIME 


6¢67N this world of ours many things are 

happening today— things of violence 
and hatred. How can we deal with this 
matter and how can we bring the Buddha’s 
message of compassion, tolerance and wisdom 
to solve these problems ? That is the great 
challenge of our times’’, said Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of India, addressing 
the largest gathering ever seen in recent 
times at the public meeting which followed 
the opening of the New Town of Anuradha- 
pura, Ceylon. 


He said : ‘‘ As I stand here the light of 
the past falls upon me and reminds me of 
the darkness of the present.” 
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“*T have the great privilege of associating 
myself with Buddha Jayanti and the great 
message of the Buddha. As I think of it 
I think how it can throw light not only on 
our paths but also on our national and 
international path.” 


Mr. Nehru traced the great historical 
ties between Ceylon and India. He said 
that even geography had brought the two 
countries together. 


“ BUT THE STRONGEST BOND 
BETWEEN OUR TWO COUNTRIES IS 
THAT OF THE SPIRIT AND THE 
GREAT MESSAGE OF THE BUDDHA 
WHICH CAME FROM THE LAND OF 
THE BUDDHA.” 


Quoting Tagore’s “‘ Poem to the Buddha” 
he said : 

‘** The world today is wild with delirium 
of hatred. 

The conflicts are cruel and unceasing 
in anguish. 

Crooked are its paths, tangled its bonds 
of greed. 

All creatures are crying for a new birth 
of thine. Oh thou of boundless _ life. 

Save them, raise thine eternal voice of 
hope. 
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Let Live’s lotus with its inexhaustible 
treasure of honey open its petal in thy light.” 
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Achievements and Needs of the W.F.B. 


Combined Meeting of two Councils 


HE Combined meeting of the two Councils 
hey the World Fellowship of Buddhists was 
held on Sunday May 12, 1957, at No. 12, Longden 
Terrace, Colombo, Ceylon, with Dr. G. P. 
Malalasekera, the President, in the Chair. 


The following Regional Centres were 
represented :— 
France — Miss C. de Zoysa (by proxy). 
Burma — His Excellency U. Ba Lwin (by 


invitation). 
Ceylon —Mr. W. P. Daluwatta. 
China — Mr. Chao Pu Chu. 
East Pakistan—Ananda Mitta Thera (by proxy). 


Japan — K. Hayaskima and Rev. Kando 
Nakajima (by invitation). 
Laos — Ven. C. Souriyachakra (by 
invitation). 
Nepal — Ven. Vimalananda (by invitation) 


Thailand — Ven. Choosakdi Atthakusala and 
S. Kalyanadharma Thera 
(by invitation). 

Viet Nam— Mr. Nguyen Thang Thai (by 
invitation ). 


The W. F. B. was represented by the following: 
Mr. B. H. William (Treasurer), Mr. D. T. 
Devendra (Hony. Secretary), Messrs. M. P. 
Amarasuriya and L. Caldera (Hony. Joint Secre- 
taries), Mr. Austin de Silva (Editor, “ World 
Buddhism ”’.) 


A letter was tabled from the Ven. Nyanasatta 
Thera, representing Czechoslovakia regretting 
his inability to be present but wishing the meeting 
every success. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


The President welcoming those — present 
mentioned that the W. F. B. in its seven years’ 
existence had been compelled to confine itself to 
the idea of fostering and furthering personal 
contact amongst leaders of Buddhist organizations 
of the whole world. This in fact was the basic 
idea of the W. F. B, 


As for actual work ‘n organization, keeping of 
records, etc., little had been done. This defect 
was due to several reasons amongst which were 
many factors such as the lack of an office, of a 
Secretariat, of funds, and the like. 


An office would be made available early in 
Bullers Road, Colombo, through the philanthrophy 
of Mr. B. H. William, the Honorary Treasurer. 
It would be set up ina portion of the building 
which he was donating to the All-Ceylon 
Buddhist Congress. 


In regard to the lack of funds, the decision of 
the Fourth Conference (Nepal) to reduce the 
Regional membership fee from Rs. 1,000. per 
annum to Rs. 100 made the position more acute. 
Although the reduction gave a measure of relief 
to some organizations, such as those in Europe 
and America, it would be well to bear in mind 
that the total funds so far received amounted to 
only Rs. 4,000. 


CHANGE OF H. Q. 


The decision taken in Nepal that the W. F. B. 
Headquarters should move periodically was 
bound to strike at the continuity of work and 
general stability. However, a democratic decision 
had to be accepted. That the changes affected 
by the decision entailed difficult responsibilities 
on such vital matters as the conduct of business 
had, therefore, to be borne in mind. 


The principal achievement had been the 
linking together of Buddhist schools, as far as 
now practicable, and the mixing together of 
Buddhist workers from .all over the world. That 
this was a notable achievement could’ be under- 
stood from the acclamation with which the last 
(Nepal) Conference agreed to drop the distinction 
between Theravada and Mahayana. 


NEPAL -REPORT 


The Dharmodaya Sabha which organized 
the last Conference was anxious to print, well 
before the Fifth Conference which is due to be 
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held in Thailand, the Report of the Fourth 
Conference. The Head Office had agreed to 
help the Sabha in preparing the Report. 


Steps were being taken to publish the “* News 
Letter ’’ as a monthly periodical, although the 
Fourth Conference was satisfied if it were issued 
as and when news was available. The monthly 
‘* World Buddhism ”’ which succeeded the original 
‘* News Letter ” after one year and continued to 
be the organ of the W. F. B., would thus cease 
publication as a part of the activities of the W. F.B. 


A group of people in Ceylon had, however, 
agreed to continue “‘ World Buddhism ” as an 
independent publication in the form of a Buddhist 
magazine. The meeting accepted this recommen- 
dation of the President. When the ‘News Letter 
comes to be published it would be the responsi- 
bility of the Regional Centres to supply regular 
news of Buddhist matters in their countries ; 
without such co-operation the ‘‘ News Letter ” 
could not be sustained. 


CONSTITUTION 


_The amendments made at the last Conference 
would be incorporated and the Constitution in its 
latest form would be made available with the 
least possible delay. One of the changes, em- 
powered the President to make appointments, and 
in pursuance of it he announced the following 
appointments which he had made :— 


Hony. General Secretary : Mr. D. T- 
Devendra; Hony. Asst. Secretaries : Messrs. M- 
P. Amarasuriya and H. L. Caldera; Hony. 
Treasurer : Mr. B. H. William; Director of 
Publications : Mr. W. P. Daluwatte; Editor of 
the ‘‘News Letter’?: Mr. D. T. Devendra. 


The several resolutions passed at the last 
Conference were as yet in the paper stage. In 
pursuance of one, the President recommended 
that a Board of Editors be appointed with a view 
to publishing translations of Buddhist Sacred 
Texts, into English in the first instance, and that 
these be issued from Ceylon. He undertook to 
furnish a scheme of work. 


The meeting agreed to the recommendation. 


Rs. 5,000 DONATION 


Mr. Chao Pu Chu with the permission of the 
President next made a brief speech which he 


prefaced by thanking Ceylon for giving him the 
Opportunity of visiting an ancient land hallowed 
by the memory of the visit of Fa Hien in the 
fifth century. 


Although he came privately as a Buddhist he 
brought with him the good wishes of the people 
of China. He was deeply interested in the 
proposal of the President in regard to the Buddhist 
Sacred Texts. 


As a token of appreciation a donation of 
Rs. 5,000 from the Buddhist Association of China 
was Offered. He also brought with him their 
Regional Membership fees amounting to Rs. 200 
for the year 1957 and 1958. 


On behalf of Chinese Buddhists whom he 
represented he offered felicitations to the President 
who would be leaving in a few days to assume 
duties as Ceylon’s Ambassador in the U. S. S. R. 
He concluded by expressing the hope that the work 
of the W. F. B. would be carried on without 
interruption during the President’s absence. 


The donation of Rs. 5,000 and the member- 
ship of Rs. 200 were accepted. 


SUGGESTIONS 


A letter jointly signed by Mr. Christmas 
Humphreys, Mrs. M. H. Robins and Mr. Colin 
Wyatt, members of the British delegation to the 
Nepal Conference, suggesting improvements to 
the 1958 W. F. B. conference, and the desirability 
of bringing the control of Buddha Gaya into 
purely Buddhist hands was tabled. 


It was unanimously decided to forward the 
suggestions pertaining to the conducting of the 
1958 sessions to the Regional Centre in Thailand, 
under whose auspices the next conference is to be 
held, for their guidance and necessary action. 


As regards the future administration of 
Buddha Gaya, Dr. Malalasekera informed those 
present that he had discussed this matter with 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, 
at their last meeting in New Delhi, that they 
considered the present arrangements an improve- 
ment on the conditions existed in the past, and 
that it should be improved at an early and appro- 
priate date. 


This was acceptable to those present. 
(Continued on page 15) 
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BUDDHISM IN JAPAN 


By Sir Susanta de Fonseka 


(Ceylon’s Ambassador in Japan) 


UDDHISM as practised in Japan varies to 
B some extent fromthe Buddhism as practised 
in Ceylon and in the South East Asian countries. 
This is due entirely to historical reasons. 


Buddhism came to Ceylon 2,300 years ago 
directly from India at a time when there was no 
established religion in Ceylon and we were thus 
able to adopt Buddhism in its purest form. 


Buddhism came, however, to Japan 700 years 
later through Tibet on to China and then to 
Korea and then to Japan. 


At that time there were established religions 
in all the four countries and in Japanese Buddhism 
you find much of the customs and beliefs of Tibet, 
China and Korea incorporated. 


In Japan too, there was an established religion, 
the Worship of Ancestors and the Buddhism as 
practised and believed in Japan is therefore a 
mixture of a number of faiths and beliefs. 


GOD AND SAVIOUR 


In Japan, the Buddha is looked upon as a 
God and as a Saviour. All the priests act as in 
the Christian Church, as intermediaries between 
God and man. Services on the same lines as in 
the Christian Church are held in the Buddhist 
Temples with music and songs. 


Again in Japan, Amita Buddha that is the 
Buddha to be — the Maitri Bodhisatva of Ceylon — 
occupies a more prominent place than Gautama 
Buddha. 


In Japan, there is hardly any difference in the 
life led by a Buddhist priest from that of the 
layman. He takes part in normal daily activities 
of a layman, indulges in trade and other business 
and for all practical purposes leads a normal 
layman’s life. 


One of the most important beliefs in Japan 
is that every Buddhist when he dies becomes a 
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Bodhisatva with the result that 90 per cent. of the 
people who attend temples are the very old. 


This belief, in my opinion has prevented to a 
great extent the greater spread of Buddhist fervour 
amongst the young generation. 


Most temples teach Buddhism in temple 
kindergarten schools. There are also a small 
number of Buddhist schools run by the more 
important and the richer sect of Japan but it 
would be correct to say that 90 per cent. of the 
Buddhist children of Japan have no education 
at all in the principles of their faith. Perhaps 
Japan is unique in this respect. 


HIGH STANDARDS 


I would further like to say that the Japanese 
way of life teaches them high standards of honesty 
and truthfulness. Japan was fortunate enough 
to retain her own traditions and her own way of 
life unhampered by the disintegrating factors 
which normally take place in a country subju- 
gated to centuries of foreign rule. 


Above all, what I admire most in Japanese 
Buddhism is the great attention paid to meditation 
and contemplation. In this respect Ceylon has 
much to learn from Japan. 


The average Japanese is a model of self- 
control and self-discipline. He does not give way 
to anger. He is not unduly elated by success 
nor is unduly depressed by failure. He maintains 
an evenness of thought and action which is one 
of the cardinal points taught by the Buddha. 


NUMBER OF SECTS 


One of the great drawbacks to the progress 
of Buddhism in Japan is the large number of sects 
of which I believe there are over fifty, each with 
its own followers. 


As a result of the World Buddhist Conference 
which was held in Ceylon in 1950 and later in 
Japan in 1952 there is a greater appreciation of the 
beauty of the Buddhist religion and a greater 
interest in the religion itself. 
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Buddhist Art Show in Madras 


Buddhist art exhibition organized by the 
Government of India in connection with the 
Buddha Jayanti celebration was opened by the 
Chief Justice of Madras, Mr. P. V. Rajamannar. 


The exhibition, which has several outstanding 
collections of art sculptures, paintings bronzes 
covering a period of 200 centuries has already been 
on show at Delhi, Varanasi, Patna and Calcutta. 


-Inaugurating the exhibition, Mr. Rajamannar 
stated that the fact that such an exhibition could 
be arranged at the present moment nearly 2,500 
years after the death of Lord Buddha clearly 
indicated how much inspiration artists were 
continuing to derive from the life of the great 
teacher. 


If exhibitions of the kind, he added, created 
a desire in the visitor to visit the different places 
from which the exhibits had come from, the 
exhibition would have served its purpose. 


ORGANISED BY GOVERNMENT 


The exhibition was held under the joint 
auspices of the Buddha Jayanti Committee and 
the Lalit Kala Akadami. 


Mr. D. P. Roy Choudhary, Chairman of the 
Akadami, said that the exhibition had been 
organised by the Government of India through 
the Akadami. 


Efforts had been made to collect some out- 
standing pieces of art in sculptures, bronzes, 
paintings, manuscripts, thankas, and _ other 
objects from museums and private collections in 
India. 


Replicas of Buddhist art and monuments 
were also on show. These included models of the 
Lumbini Pillar the Buddhagaya Temple, the Sanchi 
Stupa and the Asoka Lion Capital. 


Exhibits had also been collected from such 
foreign countries as China, Viet-Nam, Thailand, 
Ceylon, Cambodia, France, USA, UK., Indonesia, 
Afghanistan, Nepal, Bhutan, Burma, Sikkim and 
also collections by the Maha Bodhi Society. 


UNIQUE 


The exhibition was unique in the sense that 
it covered pieces of art of different centuries and 
comprised of various countries. 


The exhibition of Buddhist art really meant an 
inspiration created by the life and teachings of 
Lord Budcha, having, as its theories, the different 
aspects of Buddhist religious doctrines and practices 
He briefly referred to the achievements of Buddhist 
art and the sources and influences for that art. 


Tracing the development of Buddhist art 
in India, Mr. Rajamannar said that it could be 
divided into three aspects, namely, architectural, 
cultural and painting. He referred to the various 
schools of Buddhist art, models of which were 
available in different parts of the country. 


Examples of Buddhist architecture were 
noticeable in places like Nagarjunakonda. Cha- 
racteristic models of Buddhist painting were to 
be seen in the Ajanta frescoes. There were also 
Buddhist paintings of the Gupta age, about the 
4th Century A. C. which was said to be the 
golden age of Buddhist art. 


BUDDHISM IN JAPAN 


(Continued from page 8) 


The Buddha Jayanti year which was cele- 
brated throughout Japan drew large gatherings at 
the temples and the shrines and at the moment the 
Japan Buddhist Federation is very actively 
engaged in including a love of religion to the 
younger generation. 


As a result of the Buddhist World Conference 
and the Buddha Jayanti celebrations, the Japanese 
Buddhists have learnt much from the Southern 
School of Buddhism. They appreciate some of the 
finer points in Hinayana Buddhism but it would 
take in my opinion very many centuries for Japan 
to adopt in a lagre measure some of the more 
distinguishing factors of Southern Buddhism. 


It will be very difficult to break through 
customs and traditions which they have inherited 
over 2,000 years. A beginning is being slowly 
made and what could hasten its progress is a 
nationwide movement to teach religion to the 
young generation. 


It is only by such a movement that a strong 
Buddhist public opinion can be created in this 
country. 


PAGE 10 
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NON-INJURY — A FUNDAMENTAL 
BUDDHIST TENET 


By G. P. Malalasekera 
(President, World Fellowship of Buddhists) 


HE principle of non-injury which became 
ie a fundamental tenet of the Buddha’s teaching 
contains all that is required to build up a 
charter of human rights in this modern age. 


Non-injury means that you must not be guilty 
of injury to anyone, including yourself. 


That injury cannot be merely physical — 
harming them by dropping bombs on them or by 
other forms of violence — but to deprive them of 
their rights or privileges. 


Whether it be theft by colonialism or theft 
by rulers of land, levying unjust taxes or the theft 
which takes away from a person the right to cast 
his vote free from fear or anxiety all these things 
are theft. That is injury, said the Budddha. 


It is significant that great interest is now being 
taken in the teachings of the Great Sage who lived 
more than 25 centuries ago. 


It is remarkable how after all these years 
mankind is beginning to wake once more to the 
teaching He gave the world sucha long time ago. 
It has come like a new breath to the world. 


Already a fifth of the world’s population has 
accepted the teachings of the Buddha and a very 
large number of those who are not followers of the 
Buddha are Hindus, who follow teachings very 
closely akin to Buddhism. 


A FORCE 


It is very difficult to differentiate Hinduism 
and Buddhism as two systems of thought. To- 
gether they constitute a force which can achieve a 
great deal for the peace and happiness of the 
world. 


We are probably at the beginning of a new 
era of peace amongst men and there are pro- 
phesies in several Buddhist countries that at this 
time such a new age would begin. 


There has been a revival of Buddhism in 
India. When the first independent Indian Cabinet 
took office they did so in the shadow of the great 
Buddhist statue which was perhaps the first one 
to be found on Indian soil. 


When Asia, after having lain dormant for 
nearly five centuries, is once more taking its due 
place in the world and bids fair to be the leader 
of the new age it is significant that Buddhism, 
which more than any other force was responsible 
for the great civilisations and great cultural in- 
fluences of that continent, should also be coming 
back to its rightful place. 


The Buddha was the first great scientist to 
appear among men. The Buddha _ discovered 
what scientists have only now discovered, that 
there is nothing called matter or mind existing 
separately in this world but they are the result of 
forees which continually cause them to come 
into operation and that they dissolved and came 
into operation again. 

FIVE PRECEPTS 


The Five Precepts of Buddhism are begin- 
ning to be adopted as the basis nct only of the life 
of the individual but also the life of international 
society. 

These precepts are to show sanctity for what 
belong to other people ; to show due regard in 
the satisfaction of human desires and not to be 
guilty of over-indulgence ; not to take from the 
world more than one’s due share of the good 
things it contains; have due regard for the, necessity 
of truth in all one’s activities ; and be particularly 
careful not to give way to all kinds of things which 
confuse and muddle the mind, such as drugs, 
intoxicants and idealogies which prevent the minds 
from seeing the truth. 


How much easier it would be for success 
to be achieved at various world conferences — 
such as on disarmament — if this quality were 
shown. At such conferences a little temper 
displayed could precipitate a world war. 

( From a lecture delivered in London. ) 
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Antidote to H-Bomb is Path of the 
Buddha 


HE Prime Minister of India, Mr. Jawaharlal 

Nehru, appealed to the ‘“‘ powerful nations” to 
save the world from utter destruction by the 
hydrogen bomb by taking to the path of the 
Buddha. 


He made this appeal at New Delhi. He 
said that nobody could tell whether the world 
would be engulfed in another great war in 1957. 
In the event of such a catastrophe, India would 
certainly remain out of it. But it would not save 
itself from being affected by its disastrous conse- 
quences. 


He told the possessors of the hydrogen and 
atom bombs to remember the advice of Pro- 
fessor Enistein, the scientist, who had found the 
secret of the atom, to save humanity from utter 
disaster. 


Professor Einstein had said that human 
nature must change and malice, hatred and 
violence should give place to understanding, 
tolerance. and goodwill. 


Made Many Converts. 


The Ven. Bhadanta Ananda Kaushalyana, 
one of the most prominent Buddhist monks in 
India, arrived in Ceylon in response to an invitation 
to the Buddha Jayanti celebrations. 


A graduate, and the author of numerous 
Buddhist publications in Hindi and English, he 
is thé monk who has converted the largest number 
of people to Buddhism. 


Recently, he administered pansil to over 
400,000 Harijans who became Buddhists. He 
was ordained at the Vidyalankara Pirivena, 
Kelaniya, in Ceylon in 1938. 


He is a vice-President of the World Fellowship 
of Buddhists and Secretary of the Rastrakshaka 
Prakaraka Samiti of Wardha, India. He returned 


to India to begin a busy programme of meetings 
in Poona, where several thousands more Harijans 
are to be converted. 


Japan Sends Medals. 


A gift of 100,000 Buddhist medals has come 
from Japan to Ceylon to swell the funds for the 
establishment of a Buddhist University. The 
medals have been given to the Ven. Induruwe 
Pannatissa Thera, Director of the Ceylon Buddhist 
Academy. 


The monk said that the medals, which depict 
the Buddhist flag with the Sinhala flag, will be 
sold at one rupee each to raise funds for the Buddhist 
University project. 


The gift of medals was made in Tokyo to the 
monk by the Governor of Tokyo, Mr. Selichitro 
Yasui, who is president of a Japanese association 
for the promotion of friendship among Asian 
nations. 


Mission to Germany. 


The Buddhist Mission from Ceylon to 
Germany, sponsored by the Lanka Dharmaduta 
Sabha, will leave Colombo on June 16, 1957. 
It will comprise three monks and three laymen. 


The monks will be the Ven. Soma Thera 
(leader), the Ven. Kheminda Thera and Bhikkhu 
Vinitha, all of the Vajirarama, Colombo. 


The laymen will be Mr. Asoka Weeraratne, 
Secretary of the Dharmaduta Sabha, and Mr. W. 
J. Oliver Soysa. Mr. D. Mahinda, a vice-President 
of the Sabha, has already left for Germany. 


To Study Buddhism. 


Miss Irene Quinttner of London, has arrived 
in Ceylon to further her studies in Buddhism. 
She is making preparations to enter a meditation 
centre with the intention of following a complete 
course in the methods of meditation, 
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Mrs. Quinttner is the Honorary Organising 
Secretary of the Dhamma Committee of the 
London Buddhist Vihara Society, one of the 
three leading Buddhist associations in the United 
Kingdom. 


Born of non-Buddhist parents, she volunteered 
to follow the teachings of the Buddha for, she 
says : ‘ It is the only solution to the problem 
of life’. 


She studied Buddhist philosophy and Pali 
under the Ven. Mirisse Gunasiri Maha Thera, 
while she was in London. She intends remaining 
jn Ceylon for about six months. 


Singapore Buddhist School. 


Singapore will soon have an English Buddhist 
school, the first of its kind in the country, to 
cater to Ceylonese and Chinese children. 


Mr. M. Saravanamuttu, High Commissioner 
for Ceylon in Malaya, who arrived in Ceylon, 
said that already 50,000 dollars had been collected 
for the purpose, and he expected to see the pro- 
ject completed before the end of his office in 
Malaya. The entire cost is expected to be 
150,000 dollars. 


He pointed out that the various Christian 
denominations in Malaya had their schools in 
Singapore, but there was no school to provide 
religious teaching for Buddhist children, who were 
now compelled to seek their education in State 
schools. 


The proposal to establish an English Buddhist 
school in Singapore was made by the Ven. Narada 
Maha Thera of Ceylon when he visited Singapore 
two years ago. 


Mr. Saravanamuttu said that the Malayan 
Government had agreed to put in dollar for dollar 
after the donations had been made. 


Among those who have already contributed 
to the project are the late Mr. Aw Boon Haw 
(the Tiger Balm King) 5,000 dollars, Mr. H. 
Sena 5,000 dollars, Mr. Lark Sye 2,000 dollars, 
Mr. Lee Kong Chiang 2,000 dollars, Mr. Loke 


Wan Yho 2,000 dollars and Sir John Kotelawala 
1,000 dollars. 


Work on the project is being directed by a 
committee comprising Mr. M. Saravanamuttu 
(Chairman), the Siamese and Burmese Consul- 
Generals, Mr. T. A. Sui, President of the Singapore 
Buddhist Association, Dato Sir Cheng Lock Tan, 
President of the Malayan-Chinese Association, 
Mr. H. Sena and several other Chinese and 
Ceylonese in Singapore. 


Buddhism for Tamils. 


The All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress is starting 
classes for Buddhism for Tamils. The classes 
are being started at the request of the Ministry 
for Cultural Affairs. 


Recently a request was made to the Ministry 
of Cultural Affairs by certain Tamils that special 
classes be held for them in Buddhism. The 
Congress now plans to hold classes for Tamils in 
the leading towns of the Island. 


Buddhist Converts in India. 


The Working Committee of the All-India 
Scheduled Castes Federation has called upon the 
Government of India to amend suitably the law 
to include Buddhists converted from the Scheduled 
Castes for affording them facilities in the edu- 
cational institutions and Government offices. 


The four-day meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee was held under the presidentship of Mr. B. 
D. Khobragade, President of the Federation. 


The resolution adopted by the Committee 
stated that the Federation had received many 
reports about the withdrawal of facilities to the 
Buddhists. It said that though conversion to 
the Buddhist faith had raised the Scheduled 
Castes spiritually and culturally high, it had not 
removed their social, economic and other dis- 
abilities. 


The Working Committee by another reso- 
lution, alleged that the neo-Buddhists were being 
subjected to great hardship. Many cases of 
assaults and boycott were daily affairs in every 
village, it added. 
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Nuclear 


Tests Banned 
Statement before Meeting of W.F.B. Council 


Ata meeting of the combined meeting of the 

two Councils of the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists held in Colombo, presided over by 
Dr.G.P. Malalasekera, President, the following 
statement regarding the stopping of nuclear tests 
-and the ban on atomic weapons was made by 
Mr. Chao. Fu-Chu, Vice President of the Buad- 
dhist Association of China who represented his 
country al the meeting:— 


At the moment when we are enthusiastically 
commemorating the 2,500th anniversary of the 
Buddha’s Nirvana, we should be reminded of the 
story in the Mahaparinirvana Sutra about how 
the Buddha prevented King Ajatasatru from 
invading the Vajis. 


This is a very important story which showed 
the efforts of the Buddha, even during the last 
stage of his life, for the prevention of war. It 
is clearly indicated in the Mahaparinirvana Sutra 
which begins with this story, that we Buddhists 
should follow the brilliant example of the Buddha 
in doing our utmost for peace among mankind. 


TWO RESOLUTIONS 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fourth 
World Buddhist Conference was a_ successful 
conference. But it must be pointed out that it 
was the two important resolutions passed by the 
conference, the resolution for a permanent ban 
of the use of nuclear weapons and that requesting 
the United Nations to stop all aggressions, that 
chiefly contributed to the outstanding success of 
the conference. 


These two resolutions are in full concordance 
with the Buddhist spirit of great compassion to 
save all beings in the world. The Buddhists of 
China, numbering one hundred million, wish to 
extend their full support to these two resolutions. 


It is our opinion that as followers of the 
Buddha, we should stand in the front line among 
the fighters for peace and march forward to 
protect the safety and welfare of mankind and 


at the same time practise the Buddhist teaching 
of peace. Therefore, we must regard these two 
resolutions passed by the Fourth World Buddhist 
Conference, as our common object for which we 
must strive to achieve. 


We should not rest content with our ex- 
pression of the desire for peace on one occasion 
only, but should strive without cease for the 
realization of our object. We believe that the 
united strength of all Buddhists in the world for 
the realization of this object may and should be 
a great force in the movement for the promotion 
of peace among mankind. We should bear on 
our shoulders the responsibilities of the age. 


NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 


The problem that has drawn the attention 
of the world in recent times is that concerning 
nuclear explosion tests. The peace-loving peoples 
of different countries, especially the Buddhists 
and people of Japan, have issued appeals, 
protests and statements demanding the stoppage 
of atomic and hydrogen bomb tests. This is the 
voice of the conscience of man. What is urgently 
needed among mankind is the relaxation of 
the international situation and the establishment 
of international mutual confidence. The stop- 
ping of nuclear explosion tests is the first step 
for the realization of this object. 


Nuclear explosions not only create a sense 
of fear and uneasiness, but the disasters caused by 
the explosions themselves are very serious. 
They will not only produce thousands of persons 
suffering from atomic diseases, but they will 
also seriously menace the lives and health of 
thousands of children and will leave hazardous 
results to countless generations to come. This 
is absolutely intolerable by humanity. 


(Contined on page 15) 
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AN APPEAL 


AST Pakistan is the cradle of Buddhist 
k culture and civilisation strewn all over the 
province. Though small in numbers, its half a 
million Buddhist people are striving hard to 
rejuvenate their golden past. Their religio- 
cultural activities are increasing daily and spreading 
fairly well from villages to towns. Almost in 
all areas inhabited by the Buddhists, one will come 
across the sight of a Buddhist temple where 
people perform their religious rites and hold 
religious discourses. 

But the absence of a temple in the city of 
Dacca, the Capital of East Pakistan, poses a 
question. It is, indeed a question. With the 
very inception of Pakistan, Dacca as the capital 
city of its east zone has gone high up in importance 
from various standpoints. Buddhist students, 
officials, scholars and businessmen from different 
parts of the homeland and foreign countries come 
over here with various purposes of their own. 


LACK OF TEMPLE 


It is sad for them alland the permanent 
Buddhist settlers too, when they find it incon- 
venient to maintain their daily regular life having 
no scope for congregation and social gathering 
due to the want of a temple. It is again, the 
soil of the district of Dacca that produced intellec- 
tual giants like Bhikkhu Shilabhadra who was the 
Principal of the ancient Nalanda University and 
the world famous Buddhist monk . Dipankar 
Srijnan who hazarded his journey on foot to 
Tibet through the wild snows of the Himalayas 
for the propagation of Buddhism. 

So the lack of the sight of a temple in Dacca 
having old past traditions in and around it, comes 
as a shock to all culture-loving people. 

Viewing these difficulties from all aspects, we 
felt the vital need of a Buddhist Temple in Dacca 
some six years back. To give the idea a reality, a 
Buddhist Temple Building Committee had been 
formed to proceed with the work of building the 
temple. 

At present, the committee is functioning under 
the patronage-in-chief of Mr. Ataur Rahman 
Khan, the Chief Minister of East Pakistan, and 
the kind patronage of U Sein Maung, the present 
Consul of Burma in Dacca. 


AMENITIES 
It has been decided that the proposed Buddhist 
Temple will have attached to it, a hostel, for 


accommodating Buddhist students, an Assembly 
Hall to perform religious and cultural functions, 
a Museum to house the treasures of the past and 
an Institution for the teaching of Pali language 
and literature. 


It will also include a library well-equipped 
with books on Buddhism to satisfy the ever- 
growing intellectual curiosity of intelligentsia 
irrespective of religious following. Moreover, 
the temple would grow up both as a Dhammaduta 
centre for the propagation of the Dhamma and a 
nerve-centre to maintain international co-operation 
with other Buddhist. countries. 


Perhaps, it is known to all Buddhits that our 
proposal for constructing the temple got response 
from all representative countries that participated 
in the 3rd World Fellowship of Buddhists’ Con- 
ference held in Rangoon, Burma in 1954. A 
resolution recommending to the Buddhist the 
desirability of assisting the construction of the 
Buddhiist Temple in Dacca was unanimously 
passed in the Conference. 


MAIN PROBLEM 


It is gratifying to note that our ceaseless 
endeavour and cumulative efforts under the ‘able 
guidance and constant supervision of our esteemed 
President, Venerable Visuddhananda Mahathera, 
earned unstinted support in this matter from the 
Government of Pakistan which has offered us 
two acres of land for constructing the temple. 


Now the main problem that affronts us is the 
realisation of money from charitable hands. The 
amount required for constructing the temple 
stands approximately at 500,000 rupees. Such 
a big scheme cannot be shaped well with the 
charities of the few. It will require whole- 
hearted support and free contributions from ali. 


We, therefore, appeal to all our brothers 
and sisters at home and abroad, particularly to 
the Buddhist countries to donate to the best of 
their capacity and help make our long cherished 
plan a success. 


All kinds of donations may kindly be sent 
to the Treasurer, Dacca Buddhist Temple Com- 
mittee, 42, Hatkhola Road, Wari, Dacca, East 
Pakistan. ; 

Members of the Dacca Buddhist | 
Temple Building Committee, — 
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Achievements and Needs 


of the W. F. B. 


(Continued from page 7) 
FUTURE WORK 


The meeting felt that future work will, in the 
main, have to be carried on through correspondence. 


Mr. Chao PuChu stated that according to 
the revised Constitution there should be only one 
Regional Council in China and, accordingly, the 
Regional Council of Taiwan should be cancelled, 


The President replied that there was no 
Regional Council in Taiwan. 


Mr. Chao PuChu presented a statement, 
this appears elsewhere in this issue, in regard to 
the banning of nuclear tests and recommended 
that the W. F. B, accept it and issue a declaration 
on the lines indicated therein. 


The meeting decided that the recommendation 
was not included in the agenda. It had not been 
forwarded as a resolution, either. In any case 
it was too important a subject to be taken up 
under “‘ any other business ”’ 

Accordingly it was decided to refer it to the 
Regional Councils for consultations after which 
the subject would be further considered. 

There was no other business and the President, 
having thanked the representatives, closed the 
meeting. 
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CHINESE DELEGATE 
WANTS NUCLEAR 
TESTS BANNED 


(Conlinued from page 13) 
A PROPOSAL 


In their respect of the teachings of the 
Buddha and their support. of the resolutions 
passed by the Fourth World Buddhist Conference, 
as well as with a sense of responsibility, the 
Buddhists of China. besides issuing a statement 
through our nattonal organization, the Buddhist 
Association of China, against the nuclear ex- 
plosion tests, have entrusted me to submit a pro- 
posal to the General Council of the W. F. B. 
which is responsible for the implementation of 
the resolutions passed by the World Buddhist 
Conference, that in the name of the General 
Council a statement should be issued demanding 
that the governments of different countries should 
stop nuclear explosion tests and permanently ban 
the use of nuclear weapons so as to save mankind 
from the menace of destructive war which is 
facing us. 

I hope this proposal will be acceptable to 
the members of the General Council of the W. F. B. 


The meeting decided to circulate among all 
member countries Mr. Chao’s proposal with a 
view lo get their opinions on the subject before 
issuing a definite statement on the proposal. 
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Book. Reviews 


Cheap Gibes in Indian Magazine 


Indian philosphy and Culture; Edited by S. C. Roy 
A.,D. D., quarterly of the Vaishnava 
Research Institute, Vrindaban, Uttar Pradesh 

India. 

The March number of this magazine which 
has been sent to us, seems to be a perky magazine, 
the editorial notes of which reveal the hostility of 
those responsible towards Buddhism. 


There are two cheap gibes in one place: one 
suggests politics as Nehru’s motive in showing 
interest in Buddhism in India, the other is a cheap 
laugh at the Dalai and the Panchen Lamas. And 
this puerility is evoked by the sting caused by 
Dr. Ambedkar’s conversion. 


The only article on Buddhism is by Dr. Moti 
Lal Das. Writing on the Buddhist Way of Life, 
with neither originality nor re-interpretation, he 
sententiously finds that the ultimate Goal of the 
Buddha’s Teaching is not very different from 
the Upanisadic conception of it ! 


Buddhists, of course cannot overlook the 
fact that it is a Vaishnava sect which incorporated 
the Buddha if late in the day — into their pantheon 
as an avatar of Vishnu. Naturally to such, 
the Buddha but reflected an amorphous Hinduism. 


D. D. A We 
* x * 


The Western Buddhist : Edited by Rev. Jack 
Austin (B. M/Dharma, London W. C. 1.) 


The Ninth Issue (Winter 1956/7) maintains 
the interesting level of this bright little publication. 
The Editor calls for a United Buddhist movement, 
rightly maintaining that Buddhism cannot afford 
sectarian rivalries or separatism. 


He would have been well advised, in our 
opinion, to have turned a blind eye an on aggressive 
editorial in the “* Sangayana ” (Rangoon) of 
April 1955, which he has reproduced as proof of 
intolerance. Recriminations lead us nowhere. 


D. D. ‘de 


* * * 


Zeitschrift Der Buddhistischen Gessellschaft (No. 2) 
This is a Vienna magazine (duplicated) 
with articles in German, one of which is on 
Satipatthana by Nyanapanika Thera of Uda- 
wattekele, Kandy. 
* * * 

Tri Budaja February, 1957. Gabungan Sam Kauw 
Indonesia, 

This contains, among other articles of 
Buddhist interest, an account of the Delhi 
Seminar on Buddhism last December, sponsored 
by the Govt. of India. 

* * * 

Bodhedrum Vol. 5. Ne. 2: the Bodhedrum Publi- 
cations, 39 Ho Ping St., Taichung, Taiwan. 
Most of the reading matter in this is in 

Chinese but the five pages of English contain 

Buddhist News in Free China, Questions on 

Buddhism, Modern Buddhism (an, article by 

Bhikkhu Ananda) besides several interesting items. 
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Young East : Winter, 1956. Vol. 5, No. 20. 
Buddhist Quarterly published by the 
Young East Association Tsukiji Honganji, 
Tsukiji, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

La Pensee Bouddhique: Vol. 6, No. 1, January 
1957. Bulletin des Amis du Bouddhisme, 
62, bis, rue Lhomond, Paris, France. 


The Western Buddhist : Ninth Issue, Winter 1956- 
57, BM/Dharma, London W.C. 1. 


La Budha Lumo : Abbey Drive, Gronant, North 
Wales, Great Britain. 
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BUDDHISM IN GERMANY 


By WALTER LEIFER 


N many Asian countries this year’s Buddha 
Jayanti is of particular significance. The 
2500th year of Buddha’s nirvana—the death or, 
according to Buddhist tradition, the sacred passing 
of an ‘ arahant’ bears the name of Parinirvana in 
Sanskrit and Palinibbana in Pali—is being cele- 
brated also by the small communities of Buddhists 
in the Western countries. 


It is, indeed, a strange fact that European writers 
had already a spiritual encounter with Buddhism 
some seven hundred years ago—when the German 
poet, Rudolf von Ems, wrote—at the end of the 
thirteenth century—his story of ‘‘ Barlaam und 
Josaphat ’ which relates how an Indian prince, 
Josaphat, is kept in seclusion by his father, King 
Abener, in order to prevent him from embracing 
Christianity, but, in spite of this, the prince finally 
becomes a Christian after meeting a hermit by the 
name of Barlaam. 


The story held a wide appeal throughout Europe 
and the current belief was that—in fact—there had 
‘existed a Christian prince in India named Josa- 
phat and so these two literary figures were inscribed 
in Roman martyrology. 


This fact must not be over-emphasised and the 
mistaken glorification of Prince Josaphat (the name 
means Bodhisattva!) and the hermit Barlaam 
(his name is derived from the word Bhagavan) 
is not an informal canonisation of the Buddha. 
It merely means that two figures whose life. was 
purely Christian were canonised. The scene of 
this life was located in India in the atmosphere of 
Buddhist names. 


ANOTHER MATTER 


Another matter of discussion to be met with in 
these months of the Buddha year is the belief 
current amongst many Hindus that Christ himself 
came to India during the period of his first entry 


into the Temple of Jerusalem at the age of twelve 
and his emergence as a mature preacher at the 
age of thirty. 

There are no convincing arguments in favour of 
this except one rather doubtful source—a book 
published by a Russian writer who claims that he 
came across an authentic document in a hidden 
Tibetan monastery. Unscholarly this belief was 
propagated by some Western writers like Jacolliot, 
Fioretti, Marius, Chodowiecki, Plange and Math- 
ilde Ludendorff. 


This belief may be found because of the great 
similarity between some of the teachings of Christ 
and that of the Buddha, for in the depth of the 
human soul and of the religion, the divine desire 
is the same. 


REAL IMPACT 


The first real impact of Buddhism in Germany 
was felt in the philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauet. 
His pessimistic philosophy was largely influenced 
by the words of the Buddha. Schopenhauer was of 
the opinion that Buddhism was the highest of all 
the religions and could help to solve all the ques- 
tions of life. Once he remarked : “If I were to 
take the results of my philosophy as a yardstick of 
the truth, I would concede to Buddhism the pre- 
eminence of all the religions in the world.” Since 
Schopenhauer there is a real knowledge of 
Buddhism in the West. 


Even the first European visitors in Asia of the 
17th and 18th century found only fanciful explana- 
tions of the Sakyamuni—the Monk of the Indian 
dynasty of the Sakyas, as the Buddha wasalso called. 
Engelbert Kaempfer e.g., who during the 17th 
century visited South East Asia and Japan, believed 
that the Buddhawas an Egyptian priest who flew for 
shelter to India, when the Persian king Kambyses 
occupied the Nile valley. Kaempfer’s belief is 
the antithesis of the Josaphat story. 
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One of the first followers of Schopenhauerian 
philosophy was the composer Richard Wagner, 
who in 1856 conceived a dramatic opera : “ Der 
Sieger ’’ (“‘ The Victor ”?)—the story of the Candala 
girl, Prakrti, and her lover, the monk Ananda. 


This opera was never set to music, but later in 
his famous opera “ Parsifal”’ the figures were 
largely influenced by the Buddhist conception of 
the ‘“‘ Sieger’’. Here a woman finds a new life 
by becoming a follower of the Buddha. 


The role of women in Wagner’s works is a heri- 
tage of the Occident. For Buddhism was always 
hostile against the female way of life and redemp- 
tion. 


The first criticism towards Buddhism is to be 
found in the book “‘ Buddhismus ”’ (‘‘ Buddhism ”’) 
by Koeppen which appeared in 1859. This Ger- 
man author believed that the Buddhist attitude 
towards life was negative and according to him 
the Buddha had founded a school for men 
without energy. 


The words may be hard, but this book gave the 
first start for a critical research work in the field of 
German Buddhology. 


In the meantime, opinion about the Buddhist 
values changed. One of the first indologists to 
declare himself a follower of the Buddha was the 
famous Max Mueller whose speech before the 
meeting of the German philologists in 1869 was a 
brilliant record of Gautama’s teachings. 


EPIC LITERATURE 


In the same year—1869—Buddhist thought 
entered the sphere of the epic literature in Ger- 
many with J. V. Widmann’s work “ Buddha”. 
The Buddha now became a more and more 
fascinating figure of German literature. Ferdinand 
von Hornstein’s drama ‘‘ Buddha” appeared in 
1898. Karl Bleibtreu wrote his drama “‘ Karma ” 
in 1901 and two years later a work on the Salvation 
King. 


Beyond the pessimistic outlook of the dhamma, 
the Buddha’s teaching, this author discovered in 


Buddhism action and power to attract even men 
and found many aspects to impress women. 


However, the most impressive work in the poetic 
sphere of German-written literature was given 
by a Danish author, Karl Gjellerup, who 
preferred to write in German in order to reach 
greater publicity and who eventually even chose 
to reside in Germany. In his famous work “ Pilger 
Kamanita”’ (“ Pilgrim Kamanita’’) we read the 
story of Kamanita and his beloved Vassithi, who 
followed the path of the Buddha and discovered 
Maya, the illusion of the so-called earthly realities. 


SPIRITUAL STRUGGLE 


The “Pilger”? which appeared in 1903, was 
followed by a drama on the Wife of the Perfect, 
which was written in 1906, but it did not reach the 
height of the Kamanita story. The drama dealt 
with the spiritual struggle of the Buddha’s wife and 
her victory over herself in converting to the reli- 
gious teaching of her former husband. 


In 1912, Fritz Mauthner wrote ‘“* Der letzte Tod 
des Buddha ”’ (‘“‘ The last death of the Buddha ’’), 
scenes which deal with doubtful thoughts of the 
Sakyamuni, the ‘‘ Monk of the Sakyas ”, whether 
it was possible to understand his new religious 
language and his philosophic ideas or not. 


Another German author, Max Albert Schreiber, 
gave in his legend “‘ Kunala”’, which appeared 
in 1910, an event in the life of Kunala, son of the 
Buddhist emperor Asoka, who even answered 
with love instead of feeling hatred towards his 
step-mother who was responsible for his being 
blinded by a crew of evil-doers. 


From all these writers, who were inspired by 
Buddhist thoughts, the poetry on the Buddha in 
Germany leads to authors like Josef Winckler 
(‘‘ The Labyrinth of God’’), Albrecht Schaefer 
(“‘ The Jewel of Lotos ’’, 1925) and to Alfons von 
Czibulka (‘‘ Der Tanz vor dem Buddha ’”—‘* The 
dance in front of the Buddha ”’, 1935). According 
to their rank these authors, of course, are mostly 
of an average level in the pages of German litera- 
ture. 


There were, however, some great German poets 
of our time who approached the spiritual empire 
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of Buddhism. Stefan Zweig gave us the impressive 
novel “ Die Augen des toten Bruders ” (‘‘ The eyes 
of the dead brother’’), while Thomas Mann’s 
Indian present was called ‘‘ Die vertauschten 
Koepfe ” (“ The exchanged heads ”’). Both works 
revealed how men found their way to redemption 
in the atmosphere of Buddhist India. 


The German poet who was mostly influenced 
by the Buddha’s teaching was Hermann Hesse. In 
his story ‘‘ Siddharta ’” Hesse underlines the Bud- 
hist opinion that only the man himself finds his 
way and redemption from all the earthly entangle- 
ments. 


The spiritual atmosphere of the ‘‘ Siddharta ”’ 
is purely Buddhist, but Hesse remained himself 
in spite ofhislove for the Buddha’s teaching ason of 
the Occidental spirituality. He defends the meta- 
physics and the idea of the real human personality. 
The most mature work ‘‘ Das Glasperlenspiel ” 
(“ The Glasspearl Play’’) gives a rich outlook of a 
synthesis where Western and Eastern thoughts 
meet. 


REAL POPULARITY 


The pure philosophical way of Schopenhauerian 
pessimism with its Indian accent was also found in 
Eduard von Hartmann’s “ Philosophie des Unbew- 
uBten ” (“ Philosophy of the Unconscious ”’), but 
these philosophic ideas did not conquer a great 
community of followers in Germany. 


It is owing to an author, who was not a follower 
of the Buddha, that Buddhism gained real popu- 
larity in Germany : Hermann Oldenberg. His 
book ‘“‘ Buddha—sein Leben, seine Lehre und 
seine Gemeinde” (‘‘ Buddha—his life, teaching, 
and community”) appeared already in 1881. 
With a great analytical power, Oldenberg tries 
successfully to explain the spiritual forces of the 
Buddha, but he remains as Buddhists regret always 
analytical and his work lacks every kind of emotion- 
alism. However, this fact reveals the scholastic 
character of the book. 


The great German indologists and Buddholo- 
gists who have devoted themselves to a research 
work on Gautama and who had a remarkable 
insight into the real heart of Buddhism form a long 
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chain of names of prominent scholars. There are 
Leopold von Schroeder, Theodor Schultze, 
Bruno Freydank, Franke, Beckh, Garbe, Neumann, 
Seidenstucker, Geiger, Helmut von Glasenapp. 


And three in this famous chain of names have 
embraced Buddhism and call the Buddha their 
religious leader : Seidenstuecker, Neumann, and 
Geiger. 


Karl Seidenstuecker was the first to contribute 
in a new manner to Buddhism. Through the 
medium of philosophic schools, intellectual meet- 
ings and books people knew much about Bud- 
dhism, but Seidenstuecker wanted also to propa- 
gate Buddhist thoughts through the press and, 
in 1905, he founded the first Buddhist review on the 
European continent : ““Der Buddhist” (“‘ The 
Buddhist’). Karl Eugen Neumann, who hailed 
from Vienna, issued a little anthology of Buddhist 
writings. 


His essay on Sarasangaha was appreciated even 
from the side of the old generation of indologists. 
He also translated Majjhima Nikaya, Thera-Gatha, 
Theri-Gatha, Suttanipata, and Digha-Nikaya. 
Here in these works, the translator is not always 
correct, but in spite of this they helped to spread 
knowledge on the Buddha, who is called the 
Enlightened One by his followers. 


The third Buddhist in this line, Wilhelm Geiger, 
was the author of a translation of Samyutta-Nikaya 
and the editor of another Buddhist review : ‘‘ Zeits- 
chrift fuer Buddhismus” (‘‘ Review for Buddhism”’, 
1913-1928 and 1931). In the thirties, Wilhelm 
Geiger was invited to come to Ceylon in order to 
contribute to the Sinhalese Encyclopaedia. 


FIRST REVIEW 


The first of all the European Buddhist reviews, 
“* Der Buddhist ’’, was followed by the “‘ Buddhist- 
ische Warte” and the ‘‘ Maha-Bodhi-Blaetter ”’. 
Before all these papers started, there were founded 
a lot of Buddhist societies in Germany, the first 
being the ‘ Buddhistische Missionsverein ” 
(‘* Buddhist Mission Association ’?) which had the 
city of Leipzig as its birthplace, where it came into 
existence in 1903. In 1906, the name of the 
‘** Buddhistische Missionsverein ’’ was changed to 
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** Buddhistische Gesellschaft ” (“‘ Buddhist Socie- 
ty’) and, in 1911, it became “ Deutscher Zweig 
der Maha-Bodhi-Gesellschaft ” (“ German Branch 
of the Maha Bodhi Society’). Thus the former 
‘** Buddhistische Missionsverein ’’ and “ Buddhist- 
ische Gesellschaft’? were connected to the official 
Buddhist World Mission, the mouthpiece of which 
was the review “‘Maha Bodhi”, founded by 
Anagarika Dharmapala at Colombo, in 1892. 


SISTER ORGANISATIONS 


Other sister organisations which stood for 
Buddhist Missionary work were the ‘* Deutsche 
Pali-Gesellschaft ”’ (““ German Pali Society ”’) the 
founder of which has been the famous German 
Buddhist Markgraf. 


He is very well known in Buddhist circles under 
his Paliname Samanero Dhammanusari. Another 
Buddhist community then came under the aegis 
~ of acertain Dr. Bohn at Doehlau near Halle on the 
borders of the river Saale. , His community was 
called ‘‘ Bund fuer buddhistisches Leben ”’ (““ Com- 
munity for Buddhist Life ’’) and was founded in 
1911, while the Pali Society had started in 1909 
at Breslau. Between the two world wars was 
founded the “ Gesellschaft fuer Buddhakunde ” 
(‘‘ Society for promotion of Buddhology ’’). 


This event happened in 1928 at Heidelberg. 
During the second world war the societies were 
discontinued, but some time ago, in September, 
1955, there has been refounded a new Buddhist 
head organisation, the ‘‘ Deutsche Buddhistische 
Gesellschaft ’’ (“‘ German Buddhist Society ’’) at 
Frankfurt on Main. 


When after the first world war with the dis- 
appearance of most of the Buddhist papers (with 
the exception of the already mentioned “‘ Zeits- 
chrift fuer Buddhismus ”’ !) a gap in the ranks of 
reviews of this kind was left, other publications 
were started. 


All the new papers derived their inspiration 
from the philosophical and philological work of 
many German Buddhologists.. In 1918,. the 
‘** Neubuddhistische Zeitschrift’? (‘‘ Neo-Buddhist 
Review’) appeared. The editorial staff of the 
monthly ‘“‘ Der Buddhistische Weltspiegel ” (** The 


Buddhist World Mirror”, 1919-1921) consisted 
of the two Buddhists Georg Grimm and Karl 
Seidenstuecker. Another Buddhist review was 
“Die Brockensammlung”’ (“The collection of 
crumbs ”’, 1924-1938), edited by Paul Dahlke. 


The most famous German Buddhists in the last 
decades were besides Paul Dahlke and Georg 
Grimm the Germans Tao Chuen and Nyanatiloka. 
Dahlke has written many books on Buddhist 
subjects e.g., “‘ Buddhismus als Religion und 
Moral” (“‘ Buddhism as Religion and Morale ’”’, 
1914) and ‘‘ Der Buddhismus ” (“‘ The Buddhism ”’, 
1926). He also gave to German Buddhism a 
famous centre, the ‘‘ Buddhistische Haus” 
(‘‘ Buddhist House’’), at Frohnau, suburb of 
Berlin (1925), where not only the few German 
practising Buddhists met, but also a great many 
friends, whose veneration of Buddhism lead them 
to this cultural meeting-point between East und 
West. Georg Grimm is the author of many works 
which are not limited to the textual study of the 
Pali cannon, but which try to explain Buddhism 
from personal experience. 


These books are ‘* Buddhistische Weisheit ”’ 
(“ Buddhist Wisdom”, 1918), ‘‘ Buddha and 
Christus’ ( Buddha and Christ’, 1928), and 
““Das Glueck—die Botschaft des Buddha” 
(‘‘ Happiness—the Message of the Buddha’’, 
1932). Grimm also is the founder of the “‘ Lodge 
zu den drei Juwelen”’’ (‘Lodge of the three 
Jewels ’’), a Freemason’s Lodge. 


CHANGED... THE NAME 


When Hitler gained power, Georg Grimm 
changed the name of the lodge to “* Altbuddhist- 
ische Gemeinde.’ (‘‘ Old Buddhist Community ”’) 
and, under this name, the followers of Grimm also 
started after the second world war a Buddhist 
ashram. This is situated at Utting on the Lake 
Ammer, ‘the Ammersee in Bavaria, where the 
‘“* Old Buddhists ” are editing a review : “‘ Yana”’. 


It may here also be mentioned that in the little 
town of Frankenau, some thirty miles north-east 
of the university town of Marburg, an ancient 
seat of learning, a Buddha Exhibition had been 
arranged on the occasion of the 2500th parinirvana 
celebrations. 
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This exhibition contained Europe’s most import- 
ant and actual demonstration of the cultural 
aspects of Buddhism. Speaking on the arts we 
may add that there is living in India the German 
painter Hofmann, whose themes are Buddhist 
with connection to Tibetan Buddhism. He is 
more known under the Buddhist name Lama 
Anagarika Govinda. 


The most famous name between German Bud- 
dhists is Nyanatiloka. This is the Pali name of the 
well-known scholar and Buddhist Great Abbot 
(Mahathera), who in 1903 became a Buddhist 
samana in Rangoon, Burma’s capital, and who, 
in 1909, was elected as head of the first Buddhist 
ashram in the heart of Central Europe, in the 
Tessin canton of Switzerland. 


This ashram was founded by Walter Markgraf, 
who also had created before the first world war 
Germany’s first Buddhist publishing house, the 
“ Buddhistische Verlag’”’ in Breslau, the staff of 
which was shifted to Munich (Muenchen) after the 
war. Here the enterprise was called Oskar- 
Schloss-Verlag. In 1933, this publishing house 
changed once again the name—this time to Benares- 
Verlag. 


In the community of Nyanatiloka and Markgraf 
in Tessin, there was also Ruben Lange, more an 
inspirator than a writer or philosopher himself. 
However, it is remarkable that one of best gram- 
mars of the Pali language (“The New Pali 
Course’, Colombo 1946) was dedicated to this 
German Buddhist by the author A. P. Buddha- 
datta: ““To the memory of Ruben Lange of 
Locarno, Switzerland, who earnestly wished me 
to produce such a book as this.” 


NYANATILOKA 


Nyanatiloka’s German name was Anton Gueth. 
He has been a professor of the Japanese university 
Kumazawa Daigoku and is now living near 
Dodanduwa in Ceylon in the community of 
Asian and European bhikkus. There also are 
living a lot of other Germans who joined the 
Sangha. Nyanatiloka—Anton Gueth—has_ ex- 
plained Hinayana Buddhism in many of his works 
_and has translated several Pali classics—Anguttara- 
Nikaya, Visuddhi-Magga, Milinda-Panho, and 
Puggla-Pannatti. 


On July 31, 1955, Nyanatiloka became a hono: 
rary member of the famous ‘‘ Deutsche Morgen- 
laendische Gesellschaft’ (‘‘German Oriental Socie- 
ety’) for his outstanding research work on the 
field of Buddhology and for his zeal to strengthen 
the spiritual relations between Ceylon and the 
Hinayana countries on the one side and Germany 
on the other side. 


A German Buddhist who is more inclined to the 
Mahayana path of Buddhism is Tao Chuen, whose 
German name is Martin Steinke. His conversion 
was told in his work ‘‘ Buddha und China” 
(“‘ Buddha and China ’’, 1940). He also has been 
an editor of the review ‘“ Der Buddhaweg und wir 
Buddhisten ”’ (‘‘ The Buddha Way and we Bud- 
dhists ”’). 


ANOTHER HOUSE 


After the second world war there was founded 
another Buddhist publishing house in Germany— 
the Kurt-Weller-Verlag at Konstanz, which issued 
its books in the Asoka Edition. To-day’s Bud- 
dhist papers in Germany are besides “ Yana’”’: 
“* Buddhistische Monatshefte ” (* Buddhist 
Monthly Numbers ’”’) at Munich and “ Einsicht ”’ 
(“Insight”) at Zurich. There is also a publica- 
tion for Pali students : ‘‘ Studia Pali Buddhistica ”’ 
edited by Dr. Palme for the Working Committee 
of the Hamburg Buddhist Sangha. 


Other German writers who are practising Bud- 
hists are Walter Persian at Duesseldorf and W. 
von Meng at Muenich. It may also be mentioned 
the German nun of Buddha—Uppalavanna— 
**One who resembles the Lotos Flower ”’. 


She was living in South India and was formerly 
a well-known musician and the daughter of a Berlin 
banker. Her real name was Else Buchholz. The 
relations to Burmese Buddhism were initiated 
from the German side by the Bhikku Nyanadhera, 
who died in the Burmese town of Mogok in 1935. 


The pre-bhikku name of this German Buddhist 
was Conrad Nell. He belonged to some Ger- 
man intellectuals who were attracted by Buddhism 
during the years after the war of 1914-1918. 


At that time there was also the case of a young 
son of the ancient German province of Silesia, 


Ludwig Stoehr, who, in 1928, took the five volumes 
of the Neumann translation of the Pali canon and 
began in-midst the Lueneburger Heide (““Lueneburg 
Heath ’’) the life of a Buddhist hermit. 


At the moment, there are many foreign bhikkus 
and scholars who are studying the Buddha’s message 
and life, pouring into India and the Asian Bud- 
dhist countries. One of them is the German 
Bhikku Anuruddha, whose former name was 
Rudolf Petri. He now is a citizen of Sweden, 
president of the Buddhist mission of that country 
and chairman of the Buddhist League of Esperant- 
ists. 


He already had many discussions with Indian 
friends of Buddhism and they changed their views. 
Thus Petri frankly told Dr. Ambedkar, who invited 
foreign bhikkus to give “‘ diksha ”’, when two and a 
half lakh members of the scheduled castes embraced 
Buddhism, that the cause of the Buddha message 
would be served better if it were left to the indivi- 

- duals to grasp its fineness and to be thus attracted 
to it. 


Here we already see the starting-point of inter- 
Buddhist discussions between the Western and 
Eastern groups of Buddhism which are of course, 
of interest for all those studying religious move- 
ments in the different parts of our world. 


— Courtesy “ Our Way.” 


UNIFYING FORCE 


Ceylon’s Ambassador to Russia, Dr. G. P. 
Malalasekera, said in London while on_ his 
way to Moscow, that Buddhism was acting as a 
powerful unifying force in Asia, “and this will 
bring about peace in the world ”’. 


He said in a radio interview that Buddhism was 
responsible for the idea of the Pancha Seela pre- 
cepts which include tolerance and co-existence. 


These precepts have been enunciated by India’s 
Prime Minister, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
accepted by many nations, including Russia and 
China. 


Dr. Malalasekera, who is the President of the 
World Fellowship of Buddhists, broke his journey 
to Moscow in London to deliver the Buddha 
Jayanti address at a public meeting in London. 


He said that today there was a tremendous 
revival of Buddhism in Asia, including China. 
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Ceylon Daily News Vesak Annual : 2501-1957 : 
Published by the Associated Newspapers 
of Ceylon, Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 
Rs. 4. 


The Buddhist : Jayanti Issue : Published by the 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association of 
Ceylon, Colombo. 


Buddhism in the West by Nyanasatta Thera : 
Buddhist Brotherhood, Royal College, 
Colombo. 


Zen Notes : Vol. IV., No. 2, February, 1957, and 
Vol. TV, No: 4; Apri 19S 721 ne rirst 
Zen Institute of America, 156, Waverly 
Place, New York, 14, U.S. A. 


Young Buddhists’ Bulletin : Organ of the Buddhist 
English Study Group ; No. 3, April 1957. 
No. 61, Marunouchi Building, Tokyo. 


The Maha Bodhi: Vol. 65, No. 4, April, 1957. 
The Maha Bodhi Society, 4A, Bankum 
Chatterjee Street, Calcutta. 


Metta : Journal of the Buddhist Society of New 
South Wales. Vol. II., No. 7. March- 
April, 1957.. 727, George Street, Sydney. 


Tri Budaja : Vesak, 2501. Djakarta, Indonesia. 


Mitteilungsblatt der Buddhistischen Geselischaft : 
No. 4, April, 1957. Hamburg, Germany. : 


La Pense Bouddhique : Vol. 6, No. ies January, 
1957 and Vol. 6, No. 2, April, 1957. Bulle- 
tin des Amis du Bouddhisme, 62 bis, rue 
Lhomond, Paris. 


Right View : Monthly Organ of the Maha. Bodhi 
Ashoka Mission. Vol. 1, No. 1. 


Dhamma Chakka : Quarterly publication of the 
Pali Section of the Singapore Buddhist 
Association. No. 2, January, 1957, and 
No. 3, April, 1957. 


Lien Hoa Van Tap : Hue, Vietnam. 
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Thousands of Devotees Thronged 
Temples 


ESAK, a day of triple significance to the 
V entire Buddhist world, and the dawn of 
the Buddhist year 2501, was a day more of 
observance than of festivity in Ceylon. 


The Jayanthi year to which every Buddhist 
looked forward to was now past; one year 
of religious revival had been complete. Through- 
out the country thousands of devotees 
thronged the temples to observe sil. 


-Vesak dawned with the ringing of temple bells 
and lighting of crackers ; then streams of devotees 
carrying baskets of flowers, and trays of food and 
beverages, traced their way to the nearest temple 
to make their offerings to the shrine of the Buddha. 


The precepts were administered to them and 
thousands stayed behind in the peace and sanc- 
tity of the temples to meditate on the miseries 
of worldly life. 


Kelaniya the Ancient City hallowed by the visit of 
the Buddha, was the main centre of devotion 
where thousands flocked to pay obeisance to 
the Buddha. 


Illuminated 
The temples in Colombo were also packed to 
capacity. The rich and the poor were dressed 
alike. 


Government buildings were decorated for the 
occasion, and the House of Representatives, 
Queen’s House and Transworks House were flood- 
lit, while the old Secretariat and Senate buildings 
were gaily illuminated with coloured jets of the 
Buddhist Flag. 


The Sacred City of Anuradhapura was a 
seething mass of humanity. People had come 
from all parts of the country. The Sri Maha 
Bodhi Vihare and Ruwanweliseya were full. 
‘Thousands of men, women and children observed 
sil. ; , 


An interesting feature was the mass meditation 
campaign in which several thousands took part. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Vesak Celebrations in London was held on a 
grand scale in about 14 places. 


A special exposition of the sacred relics of 
the Buddha and observence of ‘‘ata_ sil” by 
25 devotees were the highlights of the Vesak 
day celebrations at London Buddhist Viharaya. 


The day’s programme was preceded by the hoist- 
ing of the Buddhist five-colour flag by Prince 
Camphong, Ambassador for Laos in London. 


The programme for the day included chanting 
of pirith, sermons in Sinhalese, English, Burmese 
and Siamese. 


Devotees who observed ata sil were served dhana 
by the London Buddhist Viharaya Society. Ven. 
Saddhatissa Thero, presided over the proceedings. 


Vesak was also celebrated in London with a 
public meeting arranged by the Buddhist Society. 


Ambassadors and diplomats from several Bud- 
dhist countries, including the High Commissioner 
for Ceylon. Sir Claude Corea, attended the cele- 
bration, over which Mr. Christmas Humphreys, 
President of the Buddhist Society, presided. 


Mr. Humphreys said there was now an increasing 
number of thousands of students of Buddhism 
in the West. A branch of the Buddhist Sangha, 
the organisation of monks, had been founded here, 
and from the English point of view “* Buddhism 
has arrived. It is an integral part of the mind of 
the West today’. Some of the leading principles 
of Buddhism were being adopted and adapted in 
the West. 
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A number of Buddhist monks participated in the 
celebrations, and Mr. Humphreys said they consti- 
tuted an assembly of members of the yellow robe 
larger than seen ever before in Britain. 


A British Buddhist monk, the Ven. Kapilavaddho, 
led the pansil, and the Ven. Saddhatissa from 
Ceylon and the Ven. Amirtananda from Nepal 
addressed the meeting on the teachings of Bud- 
dhism. 


UNITED STATES 


The Washington Friends of Buddhism, an 
organisation composed of Americans _ inter- 
ested in studying Buddhism, joined Buddhists 
living in the Washington area in celebration of 
Vesak. 


Joining in the celebration were members of the 
_ embassy staffs of India, Ceylon, Pakistan, Burma, 
Cambodia, the Republic of China, Indonesia, 
Korea, Laos, Free Vietnam, Thailand and Nor- 
way. 

Mr. William G. Schlecht, president of the Wash- 
ington Friends of Buddhism, joined with ambassa- 
dors of India, Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia, and 
Laos in giving brief addresses during the cele- 
bration. 


Commenting on the important anniversary, 
Mr. William G. Schlecht, President, Friends of 
Buddhism, said : “* We are acutely aware that this 
prophetic occasion coincides with a great crisis 
in the affairs of humanity. Our wishes and our 
message are well expressed in the ancient Buddhist 
proverb—“ loving kindness unites the peoples 
of the world.” 


All Walks of Life 


The Washington Friends of Buddhism 
includes Americans from all walks of life. The 
group conducts public meetings to discuss subjects 
related to Buddhism, to hold Buddhist ceremonies 
whenever visiting monks come to Washington, 
and to bring together people who wish to pay 
reverence to the Lord Buddha as well as to help 
anyone who wishes to learn more about His 
teachings. 


Noting that Buddhist teachings “‘ have a natural 
appeal to Western intellectuals,” Mr. Schlecht 
said : ‘‘ There is increasing interest in Buddhism 
among Americans. Very good books on Bud- 
dhism have a wide circulation, and Buddhism 
receives attention in books, newspapers and maga- 
zines and on television programmes. We realise 
that this is not a strange and freakish religion, 
but one whose truths are familiar to us and whose 
ideals are the same as our own.” 


There were nearly 400 people of all races present. 


PAKISTAN 


Wesak was observed East 


Pakistan with due solemnity. 


throughtout 


In Dacca the celebrations started in the morning 
with worship of Lord Buddha and recitation of 
His five principles. 


In the afternoon a public meeting was held 
at the local Bar Library Hall. Mr. Abdul Hakim, 
Speaker of the East Pakistan Provincial Assembly, 
presided. 


In his presidential address Mr. Hakim observed 
that the teachings of Lord Buddha would even 
serve as a beacon light to the people of the world 
irrespective of religion or creed. 


The meeting was inaugurated by Dr. Gobinda 
Chandra Day, the Head of the Department of 
Philosophy, Dacca University. 


Speeches were also delivered on the life and 
teachings of Lord Buddha. 


In a message to the meeting the East 
Pakistan Governor, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
extended cordial greetings to all Buddhists on 
this occasion. The Govenor said “ This is a 
great occasion not only for Buddhists of the whole 
world but also to those who admire the Bnddha’s 
teachings and His message of Peace.” 


At Comilla the day was observed and a public 
meeting was held with East Pakistan Health 
Minister, Dhirendranath Dutta in the chair, The 
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Radio Pakistan, Dacca, broadcast a special pro- 
gramme on the life and teachings of Lord Buddha. 


THAILAND 


Two thousand five hundred Thai monks lit 
joss sticks and candles in homage to the 
golden image of the standing Buddha at the open- 
ing of a week-long celebration of the 25th 
centenary of Buddhism at Bangkok. 


Prince Dhani Niwat, President of the Thai Privy 
Council, opened the celebrations. 


Thai Cabinet Ministers, foreign diplomats and 
high Thai officials, with Buddhist delegates from 
13 countries witnessed the ceremonial pomp and 
religious ritual from a special pavilion at Pramane 
ground, a public park set aside for the celebrations 
beside the Thai grand palace. 


Burmese Prime Minister U Nu led foreign 
Buddhist dignitaries at the opening rites. Monks 
from Japan, Burma, Laos, Ceylon, Cambodia, 
Formosa, India and Vietnam participated. 


Thao Pui Panya, leader of the Laotian Buddhist 
delegation, read a message from the Lord Patriarch 
of Laos. U. Thein Maung read another in Bur- 
mese from the President of Burma. 


Ambassadors from Britain and Australia, and 
the New Zealand High Commissioner for South- 
East Asia, Mr. Foss Shanahan, watched the morn- 
ing ceremony close with formal presentation of 
food to the Buddhist monks. 


Buddhist delegates attended from Malaya 
Singapore, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Laos, 
Formosa, India, Japan, Nepal, Hongkong, 
Vietnam and the Netherlands. 

Religious Rites 
Time-hallowed religious rites and a_ gay 


spirit combined in Thailand’s celebrations of 
Vesak. 


_ Work ceased forthe whole week throughout 
Thailand to enable all Thailand’s 23,0C0,000 
people to join in the devotions, 
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Every Thai family puts at least one of its sons 
into the sangha for a period. By tradition even 
male members of the Royal Family, including the 
present King, had their heads shaven and don- 
ned the saffron robes of a monk for a time. 


For the celebrations, in which the Royal Family 
participated, the Government announced that it 
would sponsor the entry of 2,500 youths into the 
sangha. The sons of some of the country’s most 
prominent families pledged themselves to become 
monks for life. 

In Bangkok 


In Bangkok, where many of the capital’s popu- 
lation of about 3,000,000 live on the banks 
of canals which intersect their city, decorated 
barges floated in the Mekong River in procession 
behind King Phumiphol Aduladej and his Queen 
in the royal barges. 


These huge boats, manned by 100 oarsmen, 
are only seen on important State occasions. Their 
high curved prows are carved in the likeness of the 
Thai royal symbol—the Khrut, a mythical bird 
which can never be destroyed. 


More than 300 wats (temples) in Bangkok were 
renovated and the sacred symbols re-gilded for the 
occasion. They ranged from the lofty Temple of 
the Dawn and the Temple of the Emerald Buddha 
near the Royal Palace, to humble shrines in the 
poorer suburbs of this teeming city. 


Fighty miles north of Bangkok, the ancient 
capital of Ayudhya once crumbling into ruins in 
the jungle, was prepared for the celebrations. 
Here a relic of the Buddha, brought to Thailand 
by Indian missionaries more than eight centuries 
ago, has been discovered, which was regarded as a 
good omen for the celebrations. 


To the south of Bangkok, at Nakornpathon, 
where the missionaries are believed to have first 
landed, a holy village has been built and will 
remain as a permanent shrine and home for Bud- 
dhists visiting Thailand from other countries, 


PENANG 


A frenzied flurry of wings and a hundred birds; 
from humble sparrows to shrieking, squawking 
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starlings broke from their cages and flew into the 
surrounding trees around the Penang Buddhist 
Association. 


It was part of the Vesak celebration. 


Marmosets, snakes, squirrels, and several other 
similar denizens of the forest were taken later 
in the day from the Penang Buddhist Association 
to the countryside to be liberated and they scurried 
off as fast as they could once they realised that 
they had been freed. 


Some 30,000 Buddhists crowded the numerous 
temples in the city of George Town to offer alms, 
and to worship. 


Centre of worship was the Mahindarama Temple, 
Kampar Road, where offerings to Lord Buddha 
by thousands of devotees were made. 


The Hong Hock See Temple in Perak Road 
attracted huge crowds throughout the day. 


_ All the various temples were gaily decorated 
with the five-coloured Buddhist flags and illumina- 
ted at night with tiny oil lamps and fairy lights. 


The big Bodhi tree outside the Penang Buddhist 
Association sparkled with more than a thousand 
tiny lamps aglow at night. 


Procession 


More than 10,000 Buddhists of various races, 
carrying the  five-coloured Buddhist flags 
in their hands, took part in a procession, held in 
honour of the 25th centenary of the Buddhist Era. 


The procession was preceded by a mass gathering 
at the Hong Hock See when Ven. K. Gunaratna 
Thera administered the five precepts to the assem- 
bly. 

Ven. Chok Moh then spoke in Mandarin, and 
Mr. Yeoh Cheang Aun, Chairman of the Vesak 
Celebrations Committee, then addressed the 
assembly. 


Mr. Suphot Phiansunthon, Thai Consul, spoke 
next, pointing out that Vesak was a day of great 
significance in the life of Lord Buddha, and as such 
was generally observed with great veneration by the 
Buddhists in every country. 


“In common with brother Buddhists I feel very 
happy on this occasion in having the opportunity 
to participate in the celebrations in honour of the 
Enlightened One, whose sublime doctrine has 
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remained a philosophical system in its purest form 
for more than 25 centuries,” he said. 


‘**T take this opportunity to radiate the spirit of 
Metta and send my good wishes for the happiness 
and welfare of all the people of this country, 
irrespective of race, nationality and creed,” he 
said. 


KUALA LUMPUR 


Thousands of spectators lined the main 
thoroughfares of Kuala Lumpur to watch 
the illuminated colourful Vesak procession by 
Kuala Lumpur Buddhists. 


The mile long procession with lantern-carrying 
children was highlighted by an elaborately decora- 
ted chariot in which a large brass image of the 
Buddha was mounted. J 

Earlier at Brickfields Buddhist Temple hundreds 
of devotees witnessed the hoisting of the Buddhist 
flag, the dana ceremonies and later listened to 
Bana preaching in Chinese, Tamil and English. 


SINGAPORE 


Singapore Buddhists staged a _ procession 
through the streets of the city after a big rally at 
Victoria Memorial Hall in celebration of Vesak. 


From dawn to dusk endless streams of women, 
men and children visited the various Buddhist 
temples to worship. 


CAMBODIA 

Buddhist and Cambodian flags flew from 
buildings and vehicles in Pnompenh as _ the 
Cambodian capital began a week-long festival 
to celebrate the 2500th Buddha anniversary. 

Centre of the ceremonies was a temporary stupa 
built near the railway station which for a week 
was the resting place of a relic of the Buddha 
brought from Ceylon. 


On the station square two 80-foot timber obelisks 
were set up, decorated with green branches and 
each topped with an enormous flag. 


Outside the gilded chains surrounding the stupa, 
and along the double avenue on either side of the 
flower beds whichextended from the station to the 
centre, seven big pavilions were built in the style of 
old Cambodian temples. 


The historic temples of Angkor were illuminated 
for the occasion. 
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MAHA 


E regret to record the death of the first 
German to enter the Sangha, the Ven. 
Nyanatiloka Maha Thero, cf the Island Hermitage, 
Dodanduwa. He died at the Lanka Dharmaduta 
Society Headquarters in Bullers Road, Colombo. 


He was 80 years old and was ailing for some 
time. 


Born in Weisbaden in West Germany, he 
came to Ceylon in 1903. He was ordained in 
Rangoon and returned to Ceylon. 


In 1909 he was elected head of the Buddhist 
Ashram in the Tessin canton of Switzerland. 


In 1911, he founded the Island Hermitage in 
Dodanduwa, Ceylon, which became the head- 
quarters for his missionary activities. 


Few great visionaries live to see the realisation 
of their fond hopes. They dream great dreams, 
fire the imagination of a people, and then pass 
away, leaving it to others to fulfil their 
dreams. 


The Ven. Nyanatiloka Maha Thero endea- 
voured since his youth to establish the Buddha 
Sasana in his native land. He was called the 
** Buddhaghosa of Germany ”. He longed for 
the day when trained missionaries could be sent 
‘to his country. 


His death came just two weeks before the 
first Buddhist mission to Germany was due to 
leave Ceylon’s shores. 


NOT NEW 


Buddhism is not new to Germany. Ever 
since Schopenhauer published ‘“‘ The World 
as Will and Idea” in 1818, many educated 
Germans had shown an interest in this national 
‘religion. But it was very much later that Buddhism 
began to gain ground in that country. 


THERA 


The process was hastened by great scholars 
like Dr. Karl Seidenstucker, who founded the 
first Buddhist society in Germany called the 
‘“* Dentscher Buddhistischer Missions—Verin ”’ 
in 1903, Prof. H. Oldenberg, Prof. Wilhelm 
Geiger, R. O. Rfanka, Dr. Paul Dahlke and Dr. 
Karl Eugen Neumann. 


They made the new religion known to their 
fellow-countrymen by making numerous Trans- 
lations from the Tripitaka. 


Nyanatiloka Thero, who was attracted by 
the work of these great men, gave up his pro- 
fessorship at Komazan University, Tokyo, and 
entered the Sangha in 1903 in Burma. In the 
same year he came to Ceylon, where he has spent 
the greater part of his life. 


FIRST GERMAN 


The first German to become a bhikkhu, he 
was particularly impressed by the exemplary life 
led by Dr. Dahlke. This healer, first of men’s 
bodies and later of men’s souls, who came to 
Ceylon to study the Dhamma at first hand, wanted 
to join the Sangha, but his feeble health prevented 
this. So he returned to Germany determined to 
lead the life of an “‘ upasaka ”’. 


How far he succeeded will be apparent to 
anyone reading the English translations of his 
works. His books are not only the result of 
learning but also of the living experience of the 
teaching itself. 


As an aid to leading the Buddhist way of 
life, Dahlke founded the famous ‘“‘ Buddhistische 
Haus ”’ in Frohnan. It soon became the beacon- 
light of Buddhism in his country, with many 
reputed thinkers as well as ordinary men 
coming there to listen to his lectures, to discuss 
the Dhamma and to meditate. 
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On his death in February, 1928, the task of 
guiding the German Buddhists fell to Nyanatiloka 
Thero. He did this from his headquarters in 
the Dodanduwa Island Hermitage, in Ceylon. 


NUMBER OF BOOKS 


This period saw the publication of a number 
of books by him, all of which increased his re- 
nown. His best known book *“* The Word of the 
Buddha ” which first appeared in German in 1906, 
went through several further editions and was 
translated into eight other languages. He 
also brought out a “* Pali Anthologie ~, “* Pali 
Grammatik *’, “* Guide through the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka’’, ** Pattica Samuppada * ** Abhidhammatha 
Sangha ~, “* The Dhammapada ”*, a Buddhist 
dictionary, as well as German versions of Angut- 
tara Nikaya and Visuddhi Magga. 


His vast learningand equal facility in English, 
Pali and German made him admirably suited to 
carry the Buddha-word westward. 


He also gathered around him several disciples 
who gave him valuable support in his work. 
The best known among them are Nyanaponika 
Thero and Nyanasatta Thero, who are living in 
Ceylon. 


Nyanatiloka Thero’s work was interrupted 
by the two world wars. The Hitler period was 
the worst, both for him as well as for Buddhists 
in Germany, who were prohibited from practising 
their religion, Nyanatiloka Thero himself was 
interned in India. 


GAVE HIM STRENGTH 


But his experiences only gave him strength. 
He realised that Germany, more than any other 
country, needed the Buddha’s soothing message. 


He believed the Germans, who had gone 
through two bitter wars within so short a period, 
would understand better the anicca (impermanence 
of all component things), dhukka (suffering) and 
anatta (soul-lessness) doctrines of the Buddha. 


So began another effort to make Ceylon 
Buddhists undertake the propagation of Buddhism 


in Germany. It culminated in the formation 
of the Lanka Dhammadhuta Society, with its 
headquarters in Bullers Road, Colombo. 


In poor health following an operation two 
years ago, he spent the last four months giving 
final instructions to these monks. 


The original plan was to send monks to 
Germany at the beginning of the Jayanthi Year, 
but this failed. These monks will leave on June 11th 


Nyanatiloka Thero must have died happy 
in the knowledge that these monks are setting 
out on their historic mission from Mihintale 
on Poson Full Moon Day—the 2300th anniversary 
of the introduction of Buddhism to Ceylon by 
Prince-Priest Mahinda. 

—‘* Morning Times,’’ Ceylon. 
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MORE HARIJANS EMBRACE 
BUDDHISM 


MORE than 6,000 Harijans, 2,000 of them 
women, from all over Aurangabad district, 
embraced Buddhism at a mass conversion function 
at the Shahaganj Maidan at Aurangabad. 


Mr. Bhausabeb Morey, the President of the 
Marathawada Pradesh Scheduled Castes’ Federa- 
tion, conducted the ceremony. 


Earlier, an image of the Buddha and a statue of 
Dr. Ambedkar were garlanded. The gathering 
expressed their desire for conversion by raising 
their hands. 


Mr. Morey announced that similar mass con- 
version functions would be held shortly at Poona, 
Hingoli and Shillod in Marathawada, at which he 
expected 30,000 persons to embrace Buddhism. 


Mr. Morley exhorted the new converts to follow 
the teachings of the Buddha. 


Nearly 7,000 Harijans from the Wai Taluka 
embraced Buddhism at Wai at a specially arranged 
function, under the guidance of Mr. Haridas 
Awale, General Secretary of the Scheduled Castes 
Federation. 


Prior to the function they took out a procession 
which moved through the main streets of the town. 


Similar functions were held recently at Parali 
and Anewadi in the Wai Taluka. 


CONVERTS’ REPRESENTATIONS 


A delegation comprising Mr. N. Sivaraj, 
Mr. Gaikwad and six other members of the 
Scheduled Castes Federation, who are also mem- 
bers of the Indian Parliament, met the Prime 
Minister of India, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, at New 
Delhi, and discussed with him the situation arising 
out of the mass conversions of Scheduled Caste 
members to Buddhism. 


The members of the delegation told the Prime 
Minister that in many of the States those Scheduled 
Caste members who were converted to Buddhism 


or whose parents and relations had embraced 
Buddhism were being deprived of the concessions 
they were gettingin the matter of education and jobs. 


They pointed out that a mere change of faith 
could not change the economic backwardness of 
these people who stili continued to be backward 
in many respects. 


Mr. Nehru is said to have told the delegation 
that the questions involved many legal implica- 
tions and the Government would have to consult 
the legal advisers. However, he assured them 
that the Government would consider their repre- 
sentations sympathetically. 


HARASSMENT ALLEGED 


The Speaker of the Lok Sabha, New Delhi; 
Mr. A. Iyengar, ruled out an adjournment 
motion tabled by Mr. RB. C. Kamble and some 
other members on the alleged harassment of 
Scheduled Caste converts to Buddhism at Aligarh. 


Mr. Kamble said that this harassment had been 
going on, on a mass scale and that some persons 
had been arrested. This, he said, was a violation 
of the freedom of religion. 


The Home Minister, Mr. Pandit Pant, said that 
according to his information, there had been 
violation of religious freedom, but not in the sense 
alleged by Mr. Kamble. 


Mr. Pant said he understood that there was 
some effort on the part of the new converts to 
install an image of the Buddha in the place of an 
idol of Ram which was there. 


Mr. Kamble retorted that it was absolutely 
untrue. 


Mr. Pant said that it was the informatton hé 
had. He said that any person was free to adopt 
whatever religion he liked. Buddhism was res- 
pected by all and no one could have any grievance 
if people were converted to Buddhism. 
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But Buddhism demanded a peaceful attitude 
towards other faiths and avoidance of violence. 
“TI hope’, said the Home Minister, “ that those 
who are ostensibly adopting Buddhism _ will 
in practice follow the doctrines of that 
religion ”’. 


Mr. NEHRU ‘‘A BETTER BUDDHIST ”’. 


In an interview with the Indian publication 
* Blitz ”, the Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, is reported to have 
been optimistic that ultimately the Bandung spirit 
and universal appreciation of Buddhist-socialism 
would prevail. 


‘** After all what is the Pancha Seela, the 
philosophy of peaceful co-existence but a projec- 
tion of Buddhism to suit the contemporary world ?” 
said Mr. Bandaranaike. 


“India and Ceylon belong to the common 
brotherhood of the Buddha’, he added. “It 
was to honour this 2,500-year-old alliance of the 
spirit that we invited the great Prime Minister, 
Mr. Nehru, to add his lustre to the climax and 
conclusion of the Mahaparinirvana celebrations. 


“For, we consider Mr Nehru, like his master 
Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest Buddhist layman 
of our time. I call Mr. Nehru a better Buddhist 
than many Buddhists inasmuch as_ he lives and 
practises the Buddhist faith, the doctrine of 
Enlightenment and the Middle Path in all his 
relations and actiors, be they personal, national 
or international ’’, said Mr. Bandaranaike. 


When asked whether he expected Buddhism to 
shine for another 2,500 years, Mr. Bandaranaike 
replied : ‘“‘ Buddhism will last as long as the sun 
and the moon last and the human race exists upon 
the earth, for it is the religion of man, of humanity 
as a whole.” 


Socialism to him represented the political, social 
and economic content of Buddhist thought under 
modern conditions, stated Mr. Bandaranaike. 
“Buddhism provided all the golden rules of 
relationship between man and man, nation and 
nation, the world as a whole ”’. 
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BUDDHIST MISSION 


For the first time in recent times, all Maha- 
nayaka Theros or Chief Monks, will assem- 
ble at a function, when the Buddhist Mission to 
Germany will leave ceremoniously on June 11, 
Poson Fullmoon Day, from Mihintale Rock, near 
Anuradhapura, Ceylon, after a religious function 
and a public meeting. 


It was on this Rock at Mihintale that Arahant 
Mahinda, son of Emperor Asoka of India, met 
King Devanampiyatissa of Ceylon, for the first 
time, and proclaimed the Message of the Buddha 
on the Fullmoon Day of Poson 2,300 years ago, 
when Mahinda came to establish the Buddha 
Sasana in Ceylon. 


Hence the selection of this sacred spot and the 
day for the ceremonial departure of the Dharma- 
duta monks to establish the Buddha Sasana in 
Germany. 


DHARMA JAYANTI 


Dharma Jayanti—a religious crusade—will be 
launched by the Government of Ceylon, starting 
on the Poson Fullmoon Day, June 11. 


Ceylon’s Ministry of Cultural Affairs plans to 
run this Dharma Jayanti until May next year. 
lis aims are to practise the ideals and ways of the 
Buddha’s teaching. 


An official of the Ministry explained that while 
the Buddha Jayanti was spent more in celebration, 
the Dharma Jayanti will be devoted to piety. 


Practical steps taken in this programme will be 
to send out Dhamma missions to the villages. 
Lectures and mass preachings will be included in 
the programme. 


The training of volunteer social service workers 
will be undertaken. These volunteers will be 
trained under Buddhist Committees which will be 
set up in every village. 


The Ministry of Cultural Affairs is now seeking 
the aid of leading Buddhist laymen, Buddhist 
monks and organisations like the All-Ceylon 
Buddhist Congress to carry out this programme. 


When the Dharma Jayanti year ends, the Minis- 
try will launch a Sangha Jayanti year. This is 
meant to bring together the various sects of the 
Sangha and purify it. 
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Two Popular Buddhist Annuals 


The Ceylon Daily News Wesak Annual: 2501—1957 
Published by the Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake Hause, Colombo, Rs. 4 
HE Daily News Wesak Annual strikes a new 

note by carrying about five articles which 
deal with the position of Buddhism during the 
present day and its connected problems. 


Dr. Malalasekera in his ‘‘ A New Era Begins ”’ 
enumerates what most of the Buddhist countries 
in general and Ceylon in particular have done 
during the Jayanti Year. While referring to the 
changes that have come over Ceylon, he expresses 
great hope in the unity of Buddhist Fellowship 
through the organ of the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists. Asia makes its bid to assume moral 
and spiritual leadership of the world. 


As a corollary to this article comes ‘‘ Some 
thoughts of Buddha Jayanti”’ by Mr. Christmas 
Humphreys with a short account of happenings 
in England during the Jayanti. His appeal for 
the consolidation of Buddhism as a world force 
is suggested by three integrated ways viz., by 
running an organisation on_ business-like lines, 
by promoting individual contacts and by the 
spreading of the Buddhist spirit and upholding 
it in international affairs as well. 


To continue this story Mr. M. R. Ratnajinendra’s 
“Buddhist Trends in Japan’ summarises hap- 
penings in Japan, but I would consider Mr. D. Walin- 
singhe’s informative article on the “‘ Miracle that 
is taking place in India ” referring to the revival of 
Buddhism and to the upliftment of the down- 
trodden castes as being very revealing. 


An attempt to be quite modern is made by 
Rey. Jack Austin in his “‘ Mahayana Sangha in the 
West’. He foresees so-called insuperable obsta- 
cles in the establishment of Theravada Sangha in 
Europe. Some of the difficulties enumerated are 
such as these: the three robes are inadequate 
for the cold climate, two meals are insufficient for 
a cold day, and there is hardly any difference 
between a man carrying a piece of paper called a 
Bank Note entitling him to buy a place on a train 
- and the same man clutching another piece of paper 
called a ticket. 


No doubt Mahayana has its own advantages 
and has adapted itself to various local conditions. 
According to him “‘ rules made for a community 
of men living in an agricultural civilization 2,500 
years ago ina tropical climate and conditions are 
quite unsuitable for people intending to live in a 
highly industrialised country today ”’. 


A little more patience and consideration and a 
dip into the spread of Buddhism during the Asoka’s 
day would have revised this kind of hasty attitude. 


I would welcome Ven. Piyadassi’s article dealing 
with the four places of worship which a Buddhist 
devotee should visit with reverence and inspiration. 
Most commendable are the verses on “* Anguli- 
mala the Robber ”’ by Mudl. M. A. Perera Wije- 
suriya. The verses are striking and are written 
in a free style. They succeed admirably in 
drawing the picture in the reader’s mind. 


Mr. S. F. de Silva’s exhaustive article on the 
‘** Buddhist Pilgrimage in Asia” takes the reader 
on a mental pilgrimage and makes him visit 
Buddha Gaya, Kusinara, Vesali, Rajagaha, Sara- 
nath, Ajantha and Amarawathie. 

It would be worthwhile inviting more articles 
of the type of “‘In the Land of Vajarayana”’ by 
D. T. Devendra, where the writer presents the 
reader an account of some rare ceremonies and 
practices performed in remote Buddhist countries. 


On the whole the variety of articles with a port- 
folio of Ceylon’s Buddhist sculptures including 
the not so common picture of Mahayana sculptures 
at Baduruwagala is a valuable collection which 
the compilers have offered as a Jayanti Souvenir. 

—V. P. 


* * % 


The Buddhist : Jayanti Special: Published by the 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association of Colombo 
THE Buddhist’? comes out this year in a 
most attractive cover page carrying a_ typical 
Buddhist fresco paintings 


Dr. Malalasekera’s lengthy article on the 
‘* Essence of the Buddha’s Teaching ’’ which com- 
mences with an analysis of the Buddha’s First 
Sermon embraces within it all the basic principles 


of the Buddhist Doctrine. The impossibility of an | 


Almighty God and the efficacy of the Kammic 
Law, its reconciliation with the doctrine of re-birth 
and no-soul are most emphatically enunciated. 


Mr. H. Jinadasa comes out with an earnest 
appeal for social services among Buddhists. This 
is a timely warning and whatever may be the 
antecedent circumstances, we are now amidst a 
fast-growing problem of how to care for our 
economically depended unfortunates. In short, 
Buddhists must awaken themselves to the need 
for doing social service in addition to the assistance 
given by the State. 


The most striking and commendable article is 
by Mr. Vettimuni on “Science and its Inward 
Unity with Religions”. The fact that Buddhism 
is a scientific theory with a scientific approach and 
that it is a more consistent science than that 
of theories is clearly emphasised. In a changing 
universe, science can do no more than keep 
‘adjusting its laws, keep patching up every leak. 
The scientific theories are like a man’s looking 
glasses which have to be changed on an average 
of once in five years. 


Mr. Vettimuni is quite justified in his statement 
that science is a reading of fact and that these 
facts do not pertain to things themselves but only 
to relations between things. It would be worth- 
while noting that science explains how things 
happen but not as to why they happen. 

Ven. Nanasatta’s analysis of the ‘‘ Spread of 
Buddhism in the West” deals with the most recent 
trends when from the 17th Century the mental 
horizon of the European scholar began to widen 
up. His article contains a great deal of informa- 
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tion which presumably will be of value mainly 
to the scholar. Mr. S. F. de Silvain his ‘‘ Buddhist 
Social Ideals”’ drives home the most important fact 
that the Dhamma is not only for the recluse but 
also for the layman as well. 


I find it difficult to accept Mr. Martin Wickrema- 
singhe’s standpoint in his “* Buddhist Way of 
Life” that early writers on Buddhism except 
Mr. and Mrs. Rhys Davids and a few others 
attempted to interpret Buddhism as a rational- 
istic philosophy. To my mind Prof. Rhys. Davids 
and Mrs. Rhys Davids as well attempted to inter- 
pret Buddhism as a rationalism with a difference 
in emphasis no doubt. To Prof. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism was a consistent rationalism whereas 
to Mrs. Rhys Davids it was an inconsistent rational- 
ism. 

Mr. W. S. Karunaratna’s short article on Anu- 
radhapura gives in brief the history of the City 
and of its valuable monuments. Mrs. Sujatha 
Guruge interests the reader in the enjoyment of 
lyrics in Palt literature. 


Dr. Pa Chow’s short article on ‘‘ Buddhism, 
a New Horizon” deals in its first part with the 
problems of the exact historical date of the Pari- 
nibbana of the Buddha, in the light of various 
traditions in India, Burma, China and Japan. 


The magazine also carries the most interesting 
paper read at the International Buddhist Seminar 
at New Delhi on “* Buddhism and Arts of Ceyion ” 
by the Hon. Mr. Jayaweera Kuruppu. 


I should like to congratulate the Editor for the 
valuable collection of articles presented through 
this Jayanti Special Volume. : 

— V. P. 
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TEN POINTS IN BUDDHISM 


By The Ven Siri Seevali Thera 
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AMBARANDE SIRI SEEVALI Thera belongs to the tradition of scholar monks. He has written 
over thirty books on Buddhism, Buddhist culture and Sinhalese culture. He is also the author of 
several distinguished short stories. 


Siri Seevali Thera has founded several cultural societies for Sinhalese and Buddhist upliftment. 
He toured the United States and Europe. In America he visited twelve universities, Buddhist institutions 
and temples and he helped several eminent scholars to produce works on Buddhism. 


“Ten Points of Buddhism” is published by Messrs. M. D. Gunasena and Co. Ltd., of Colombo. 
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1. EMPHASIS ON THE MIND 


MIND is the first and most important point emphasised in Buddhism. The whole philosophy of 
the Buddha begins with the mind and ends with it. 


So He Says— 
« All Mental Natures are Mind-Marshalled. Mind is their chief; and they are Mind-Made’’. 
“We are nothing but the results of our thoughts”. ‘Those who restrain the mind are freed 


from Fetters of Death’. 


According to ordinary psychology the mind apsears with the birth of a man and it disappears 
with his death. But according to Buddhism the mind continues throughout the existence of man. 

It is the connecting link between death and birth. This is proved in the analysis of Bhavanga Gitta, 
the unconscious state of mind. This is said to be hypothetical and highly philosophical. 

The mind in all its stages—conscious, subconscious and unconscious—is pure, but it may be 
stained because of evil acquaintances and evil thoughts. So it should be well guarded. It is for this 
purpose that the Buddha taught His disciples the best lessons of mindfulness. 

In a famous discourse it is said that one should be aware of his mind while acting, looking, 
eating, drinking, chewing, tasting, standing, sitting, sleeping, speaking and even in silence. 

In all these activities and dispositions, one must be vigilant and meditative, so that he attains 
abundant happiness. 


**4 controlled mind brings Happiness’ says the Buddha. Hence it is very essential to know the way 
through which one can command one’s own mind. 


It is evident that the mind is fickle and unsteady. It quivers all over like a fish out of water. It is 
swift and subtle and imperceptible. It goes after sensual objects. It is liable to be hopelessly 
misguided. 

In spite of all these unstable tendencies, one can guard the mind when he is aware of its 
movements. For this purpose it is very necessary to train the mind through meditation which is the 
art of concentration of the mind. 
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It also elevates the mind tremendously. 


With the help of a systematic meditation one can have mastery over mind and body. When one 
achieves this, he need not be afraid of numerous mental worries. 


In practical life man must have peace of mind. But it is never possible when the mind is 
perturbed with cares and worries. At any time and in any surrounding, the troublesome mind is 
melancholy. 


In order to get rid of any such state of mind, one should meditate over the impermanent 
nature of all animate and inanimate objects. 


Then and then only will he be able to understand the way out. Along with this all suffering 
within and without disappears, and peace of mind is best achieved. 


2. FREE THINKING 


The second important point in Buddhism is free thinking. It is the keynote of Buddhist 
philosophy. In the famous discourse called Kalama Sutta the Buddha proclaims as follows:— 


“Put not your faith in traditions merely because they are old and have come down to us 
through many generations. 


“Do not believe anything upon the ground of common report or because people talk a great 
deal about it. 


“Believe not a thing merely because some one lays before you the written testimony of some 
one or other of the sages of old time. 


“Do not believe anything that you have imagined thinking you have received the inspiration 
from a god. 


“Believe nothing upon the authority of your teachers or priests. 


“But when you yourselves understand that this tends to serve your own well as the well 
being of all other beings then you may accept it’. 


The foregoing discourse seems to be the greatest challenge against accepting any authority 
or mere belief. Not only that, one can never hear of such a clear-cut statement on freedom of thought 
from any other religious leader of the world. 


The Buddha wanted to emphasise the fact that authority should not stand in the way of truth. 
There is no place for reason when there is authority. 


To accept authority means not only to rely on belief, revelation and mystery, but also to give 
up all personal efforts and experiments in finding out truth. There is no doubt that it is authority 
that hinders the progress of free thinking or seeking after truth. 


Herein one may question about the peculiarity of a free Buddhist thinker. The simple 
answer to this question is as follows :— 


A true Buddhist thinker is an explorer. His field is truth. He gets his clue in the Dhamma. 
As an investigator he also gets enough light through the Dhamma, and with the help of it, he can 
advance and achieve his goal without any difficulty. 


A free Buddhist thinker breaks away with all internal and external fetters and ties. He is free 
from all mental slavery. He is a first class analyst who goes on analysing facts. His mind is well 
balanced and judgement is impartial. 


Almost all outstanding Buddhist philosophers, who appeared from century to century are of 
this nature. Because of it they could establish new systems and new theories of philosophy. 


They expounded truth in various ways. There is no doubt that this was possible because of 
free thinking. 
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Had there been an iota of authoritative obstruction, the Buddhist philosophy would have 
been poorer beyond imagination. 


3. FREEDOM FOR WOMEN 


Freedom for women is the third remarkable point in Buddhism. First of all the Buddha went 
on thinking of the freedom of man. In the widest sense the word, ‘man’ includes the entire humanity. 


It can, therefore, be safely assumed that at the time of the Buddha, woman was as much the 
subject of discussion as man. 


During the 6th century B.C. the land of the Buddha’s birth was governed by Hinduism. The 
Hindus called their doctrine Sanatana Dharma, the Perennial or Eternal Principle. 


According to this doctrine women were inferior to men. Equal rights for women were 
unknown. 


Most of the Hindu sages including Manu advocated ‘to keep girl under parents, married 
woman under husband, aged woman under her own sons and daughters. And at no time in the life 
of woman should she be given independence’. 


The Buddha opposed this teaching vehemently. He fought against this Hindu orthodoxy in 
order to give freedom to women. In this matter His nearest disciple Ven. Ananda helped Him exten- 
sively. 

It is with his backing that Maha Prajapati approached the Buddha to ask for permission to 
enter the Buddhist Order of Nuns. Prajapati’s case was supported by Ven. Ananda and it was he 
who questioned the Buddha whether women were incompetent to achieve success in the strict observance 
of Buddhist discipline. 


The Buddha answered in the affirmative, and after some careful consideration and reflection. He 
agreed to allow women to establish the Order of Nuns. 


This was the greatest victory for women in their history, for they achieved equal rights with men. 
Along with this many women went on getting admission to Buddhist nunneries. 


In the famous work called Theri Gatha or Hymns of Nuns several beautiful and interesting 
stories of very successful nuns, who were worthy of all great human qualities are narrated. 


Most of these nuns tremendously rejoiced at their achievements and expressed extreme 
pleasure over the newly won independence. 


Some of the women who entered the Order were very critical of men’s nature and behaviour. 
They condemned all types of suppression and oppression by men. 


Their attempt was to get freedom from slavery and remove the inferiority complex from which they 
suffered for ages. They wished to enjoy all human rights without being subjugated to men. 


When women achieved all these rights their position in society was improved very considerably. 
The monther’s place in the family was honourable and respectful. 


The wife was the best friend of the husband. Marriage meant nothing but a free partnership to 
her. The lamentation over the birth of a daughter was no more in existence. Both men and women 
were convinced that daughters were as good as sons. 


In short, women could be as great as men by their conduct, behaviour, sincerity, love and interest 
in household and social affairs. 


In a famous Buddhist text it is said that, “learning is not man’s special preserve everywhere ;woman 
too on various occasions becomes learned and clever’’. 
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4. BUDDHIST ORGANISATION 


Organisation of the Buddhists is the fourth interesting point in Buddhism. In fact, the first 
organised religious community in the world consisted of Buddhists. 

The Buddha’s primary work was to organise His followers in a systematic way. So He 
divided them into four major sections known as Monks, Nuns, Laymen and Laywomen. 

Among these the Monks rank first. Out of them the Theravadins are the most orthodox. 
They undergo strict discipline. Their behaviour is peculiar. They observe chastity, celibacy and 
the vow of poverty. 

They wear a special yellow uniform. They are shaven-headed and take meals only during 
forenoon. Meditation is an essential practice for them. Though they do not own any private 
property, they can possess a kind of communalised property. 

Their property belongs to the entire community called the Sangha, and not to individuals. 
Here it is worth mentioning that the first evidence of socialisation of property in the history of the 
world is to be found in the Buddhist Order of the Sangha. 


Another interesting feature of the Sangha is that their religious duties are entirely democratic. 
When a new member is to be admitted to the Sangha every member of the Assembly is given the 
opportunity of opposing him. 

Almost all duties of the Sangha are performed in this manner. There is no doubt that this 
- freedom of opposition tallies with the freedom of thought and the freedom of expression. 

All this means that the Buddhists are trained to think and live democratically. 

Historically speaking, the Buddhist monks appear to come under the four main categories 
namely (1) the missionaries, (2) the preachers, (3) the teachers or the educationists, (4) and the social 
workers. 

As missionaries the Buddhist monks follow the following teaching of the Buddha:— 

“Go Ye, O, Bhikkhus, and wander forth for the gain of the many, for the welfare of the 
many, in compassion for the world, for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O, Bhikkhus, the doctrine, good at the beginning, good at the middle, good at the end. 
Preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure’. 

The Buddhist missionaries have been a creditable lot throughout history. They never proselytize 
people by force. They do not impose any commandment over others. 

Free will prevails in their preaching, teaching, and social service. They simply wish to have 
unbiased listening and free understanding. 

The second section of the Buddhists—the Nuns—are the humblest of all. They observe stricter 
rules of discipline and undergo harder religious practices. As religious and social workers they are 
moved with compassion and sympathy. They are ever ready for service. 

The rules of conduct meant for the Buddhist laymen and laywomen are very simple. They, as 
men and women should regard and respect each other in equal terms. None is the slave of the other. 

They should retain their respective ideas and ideals and individual habits. 

The Buddha’s doctrine never stands on the secular life of laymen and laywomen. It imposes no 
rituals on them. It only guides them to organise themselves with right conduct based on the Eightfold 
Path. 


5. CASTE SYSTEM CONDEMNED 
Condemnation of the caste system is the fifth great point in Buddhism. Long before the Buddha 


there was the caste system in India, and it was based on division of labour, Later on it degenerated 
into a religious cult. 
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It is said in the Bhagavad Gita that the four castes called Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya and 
Sudra were emanated from God by the different distribution of qualities and actions. 

In accordance with this teaching the Brahmins were in charge of religious services, the 
performance of sacrifices and study of the Holy Scriptures. The Kshatriyas stood for the country’s 
security, sovereignty and command. 

The Vaisyas became cultivators, traders and businessmen. The Sudras comprised the lower 
strata of social order and were generally artisans, labourers and menials performing the less dignified 
services of the society. 

At the time of the Buddha, He found that there was treacherous caste feeling among all 
sections of the people. Specially the Brahmins thought and taught that the source of their birth was 
the mouth of Brahman. 

In the same way the source of the Kshatriyas, “/aisyas and Sudras were said to be his shoulders 
thighs and legs respectively. 

Thus the Brahmin appeared to be the highest and. the superior one by birth. All the others 
were thought to be lower in the social scale. 

The Buddha treated this man made social order with bitter contempt. He regarded it as 
being absolutely insane and dangerous. So while openly condemning the caste system He said in 
the Vasala Sutta:— 

“None is a low-caste by birth and none is a Brahmin by birth; one becomes low-caste by 
action and one becomes Brahmin by action.” 

He went on to say that “the Brahmin is brought forth from the womb of a woman in exactly 
the same way that a Sudra is brought forth. Ali human beings have organs exactly alike; there is 
not the slightest difference in kind. 

“Neither the hair, nor the formation of the skull, nor the colour of the skin, nor the 
vocal organ, nor any other part of the body exhibits any specific difference. What then is the support 
for supposing the existence of different species among mankind”. 

By this masterly attack the Buddha opened the eyes of millions of people and most of them 
turned to be his followers giving up their caste and class feeling. 

In a famous discourse the Buddha said that when various rivers fall into the ocean they lose 
their former identity and are known as the ocean. Even so when the four castes enter the Order 
of the Sangha, they lose their former identity and are known as the Sangha. 

Once when the Buddha saw some great respect being paid to a former Sudra members of the 
Sangha, He said that his position was greater than that of the Brahman. 

In spite of this great challenge against caste system the Brahamins went on defending their 
entrenched position in Society. 

They attempted to keep up their vested interests by suppressing and oppressing others. 
But the Buddha classed them as “‘blind leaders of the blind”. 

Let all people who are caste or class conscious understand this thoroughly. 


6. MAN IS HIS OWN LORD 


The sixth important point in Buddhism is the theory of Man’s Lordship Over Man. In fact, 
this is one of the greatest contributions of a Buddhist movement in Asia. It is this theory that created 
a revolution in ancient India. 

At the time of the Buddha almost all sections of India’s people believed in some Omnipotent, 
Unseen Hand that would govern the destiny of man. But the Buddha did not uphold this belief. 
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On the contrary he went on preaching to the people that none but man could guide him or 
save him. With this proclamation the Buddha placed man above Hindu Brahman, the then known 
Supreme Power. 


How the Buddha, a human being, was supposed to have been served by Brahman is mentioned in 
various Buddhist discourses. It is needless to say that this gesture might have thrown the biggest 
challenge to the believers of Brahman. 

While rejecting the Brahman and placing man above all other beings, the Buddha makes him the 
sole author of his good and evil deeds. He says in the Dhammapada :— 

“If, with a pure mind, one speaks or acts, happiness follows him like a shadow that never 
leaves him.” 

“Tf, with an impure mind, one speaks or acis then suffering follows him even as the wheel, 
the hoof of the ox.” 

The underlying idea of the above teaching is that it is man who does and decides good or bad. 
So it is for him to bear all results connected therewith. 

Apart from this nothing is good or bad in its absolute sense. But if there is anything good or 
bad it is man’s thinking that makes it so. With this argument in mind you and-I and all of us can 
understand that it is man who is responsible for his own actions and it is he who can save him. 

Now you may ask about the position of the Buddha in this matter. “Is He not a Saviour?” 
may be your direct question. The simple answer to this question is that the Buddha was never a 
Saviour. He is a teacher who shows you some way. 

He is the Finder of the Path. So— 

“We ourselves must walk the Path, Buddhas merely teach the Way’’. 
This means that— 


““No one saves us but ourselves, no one can and no one may’’. 


It is this grand teaching that gives confidence, self respect and hope for man. This teaching 
enables man to keep his head high and eyes opened. 


He feels that he is not subordinate, and not in bondage. Here is the highest inspiration essential 
to be a full man. 


The. moment that a man thinks of a Saviour, he falls from his independent position and 
becomes spiritless and dependent. And at last he begins to feel that he is no more an important 
being. 

We must thank the Buddha who prevented man from falling into this abyssmal ocean of 
hopelessness by denying the existence of a Saviour. 


7. PHILOSOPHY OF SUFFERING 


Suffering is the seventh realistic point in Buddhism. It is very well experienced in birth, decay, 
disease, lamentation, grief, mourning, unpleasantness and death. 


In short, all Aggregates of existence called Matter, Sensations, Perceptions, Volitional activities 
and Consciousness are full of Suffering. 


Sometimes the philosophical system in which suffering is explained in Buddhism is not easily 
understood by the Westerners. They think that it is a pessimistic teaching of detachment. So most of 
them very seldom ponder over the philosophical explanation of suffering. 


Once on hearing a Buddhist talk on this subject a highly prosperous Western mother said that 
she did not suffer while giving birth to her children. She also said that her children might have not 
suffered during their birth. 


oe 
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So she was not in a position to understand the ‘ruth of suffering taught in Buddhism. 


A well-to-do mother who delivers a child may not suffer so much in this century as in the 
fifteenth or the fifth century. The modern scientific ‘acilities are such that she might be able to face the 
ordeal with much less pain. 


In this case an infant too may experience very [little pain at its birth. In the growth of a child he 
may also be far from agony because of first class nourishment and comforts. 


Even in his old age he may not have much physical inability as a result of decay. In his case 
if there is any little occasional suffering it may not be in kind but in degree. 

In spite of all this it is not difficult for a Westerner to understand the truth of suffering. When he 
comes to analyse the cause of suffering then he w:': be in a better and easier position to realise the 
philosophy of this Noble Truth. 


The cause of suffering is desire or craving. Evidently the man craves for numerous sensual 
pleasures for becoming and for annihilation. His craving knows no limit. 


He is never fully satisfied with his wealth, senciial pleasures and various other luxuries which are, 
attendants after birth. It is this insatiability that caises suffering. 


When we go further we find that the mind of a man who is unsatisfied is a source of worries 
troubles and pains. 


In 1955 when I was travelling in Europe and the U.S.A. I learnt that in many Western countries 
there were a large number of men who suffered ‘rom innumerable mental diseases as a result of un- 
fulfilled ambitions, frustrations and suppression of ©-rtain inner impulses. Is this not the most explicit 
proof of the truth of suffering? 


I also found in those civilized countries hund:<c's of Psychiatrists who attempt to cure complicated 
mental cases by various ways. They give us ample evidence to prove that most of the inner disturbances 
of men and women are accompanied by serious disappointments. 


They ask why those who have enormous properties and other material comforts are subjected to this 
sort of misfortune? Why can’t they improve whai they have in a suitable manner? Why can’t those 
who are in the prime youth enjoy life in a more sensible way? Why do they lose their heads because of 
emotions? Why do they not try to derive the pleasure of life in a better way? 


The most satisfactory answer to these questions is found in Buddhism, and only through 
Buddhism one can realise that craving produces ail suffering and suffering goes with birth, decay, 
disease, etc. 


8. THEORY OF CHANGE 


The eighth logical point in Buddhism is the t'icory of Impermanence or Change. 


From times immemorial almost entire mankind went on thinking that there should be permanent, 
unchangeable, unconditioned and uncaused things or forces. 


The world’s oldest literature called the Vedas gives us many instances of this way of thinking. That 
is why the belief of an All-Pervading Creator or the Soul or the Spirit of the Universe was very 
prevalent at the time of the Buddha. 


The Buddha did not find anything substantia! in this belief. He saw everything arising from a 
cause and causally determined things to be transient, impermanent and dependant. This is called the 
Theory of Cause and Effect in Buddhism. When there is cause, there is effect and the effect is there 
because of cause. | 


The change of cause naturally changes the effect. Any existing thing in the world is originated 
through cause and subjected to effect. There can therefore be nothing rigid, unchangeable or permanent, 
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When we come to the problein of life it appears that itis not a permanent entity. It is a process 
of being and becoming. It changes so rapidly that it gives the impression that there is no change at all. 
But in reality it is in continuous flux. It is like a stream that flows incessantly. 


In order to prove the scientific basis of this theory I should introduce another interesting point. 
It is nothing but Matter. When we are to analyse it the truth of Impermanence is well established. 


At any moment matter is found to be movable. Its nature is motion. Because of that its 
beginning or end is not identical. 

Now let us take the mind as another example of Impermanence. ‘“‘The mind is fickle and unsteady 
and it quivers all over” says the Buddha. Its nature is same when it is taken or recognised as a product 
of matter. 


When one is in a position to realise this he is freed from all suffering. The following stanza of the 
Dhammapada appears to be the last word of this teaching:— 


“Sabbe sankhara anicca ti 
Yada pannaya passati, 
Atha nibbindati dukkhe 
Esa maggo visuddhiya.” 


(All conditioned things are impermanent; when one. realises this with wisdom then he is disgusted of 
sorrow. This is the path to purity). 


9, THE DOCTRINE OF NO-SOUL 


It is with the Theory of Impermanence that the Buddhists establish their No-Soul doctrine, the 
ninth point in Buddhism. They deny the existence of an ever lasting unchangeable and imperishable Soul. 


The Hindus who were the first and foremost vigorous exponents of the soul theory attempted to 
prove the existence of a permanent, uncaused and independent Soul which feels, thinks and desires. 


Most of their authoritative works including the Bhagavad Gita are flooded with facts and argu- 
ments that stand to prove the soul theory. Here it should be mentioned that the Buddha primarily 
criticised this Hindu conception of Soul. 


In His analysis there is nothing that is not dependent on some thing else. ‘All such things are 
conditioned and impermanent” says the Buddha. While amplifying this teaching a famous Buddhist 
commentator says that, 


“Empty phenomena roll on 
Dependent on conditions all.” 


In this process of continuous rolling the Five Aggregates called matter, sensations, perceptions, 
volitional activities and consciousness are highly identical. They also are dependent and transient. At 
this point the whole theory of Soul stands shattered. 

Buddhism teaches Soullessness because the so-called unchangeable Soul is nowhere in existence. 
The man who feels, thinks or desires in an ever changing psycho-physical entity is always in motion. 

At every moment his mental energy appears and disappears. He is born and dead innumerable times 
in a second. He is responsible for all what he feels, thinks, desires or does. 

He is his own maker or destroyer. He is his own Lord or Saviour. 

If a Soul or Soul-force is attributed to man’s life it should be proved scientifically. But there is not 
a single scientific fact to support the Soul theory. It is advanced only on the basis of belief. So it is 
embodied with craving, fear, doubt and delusion that gave birth to the imaginary idea of a permanent 
Soul, ; 
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In short, man has invented it because of his Ego complex. In this case emotion seems to be the 
governing factor. So there is no place for intellect and reason. 

Soullessness is a doctrine that can never be understood with mere belief. It is an open matter for 
investigation and discussion. It is no esotericism. Nothing is secret in it. Anybody can “‘come and see” 
and scrutinise it publicly. 

Any modern scientific brain in the world can observe this with an objective mind. When one goes 
deeper with it he may find something profounder in it. Such is the subtlety of Soullessness. 

Why does the Buddha attach so much of importance to Soullessness is another useful point to be 
explained here. Briefly speaking, it is the belief of Sou! that invites egotism and selfishness. It is a very 
harmful bond in life. 

So long as it is not broken man cannot act freely, and his conventional self is not freed. So it is 
needless to say that life as a whole suffers because of this belief in Soul. 

Suffering is the biggest point focussed in Buddhism. The sole purpose of the Buddha’s doctrine 
of the Eight-fold Path is to reduce and eradicate suffering. But the belief of Soul stands on its way. 
It would not allow man to realise his true nature. 


10. THE MIDDLE WAY 


The tenth important point in Buddhism is the Middle Way. It is nothing but a way between 
extremes. The Buddha found out this way after a long struggle in search of Truth. He experienced two 
extremes called self-indulgence and self-mortification and finally got the Middle Way, the Eightfold Path. 

He called this the onlY way or the greatest way of life. Numerous thinkers of the world recog- 
nise this to be the best way of life and the noblest code of morality to train men and women. 

When a man is on this Path, his understanding is right. | His thoughts are right. His speech is 
right. His action is right. His livelihood is right. His effort is right. His mindfulness is right. His 
concentration is right. 

All these foregoing right factors come under three stages called Morality, Concentration and Wis- 
dom. When man undergoes all these stages, he becomes free from evil; does all good; cleanses his own 
heart. Thereafter he is identified with the well balanced and perfect. Equilibrium of forces is in him. 

When the secrets of nature are analysed, it appears that even the very existence of man is impossible 
without equibalance. In modern scientific terms the entire process of nature has in itself positive and 
negative tendencies to assimilate or dissimilate with its own internal factors leading to construction or 
destruction. 

The balance maintained between these two factors is called regulation of nature. This, too, must 
be identified as a kind of middle way. 

The most comprehensive testimony of this paradoxy of nature is man himself. See how beauti- 
fully he harmonizes with sympathetic forces and repels forces opposed to his natural grain. 

His inborn energetic passions or feelings make him move and encourage and force him to create 
struggle after struggle. When this is internal we have what is called a warring state within the man him- 
self in forms of anger, jealousy, discontentment and so forth. 

When itis external it manifests itself with disastrous effect bringing about frustrations and ultimately 
destructive wars. 

In order to prevent this state of affairs one must be taught the Buddhist Middle Way. It is the 
way of non-violence. The entire Eight-fold Path is an outcome of it. It teaches man how to control his 
inner impulses, 

Sometimes man likes to trouble others and to be troubled by others. His impulses would not be 
satisfied without causing pain to some one and without being pained by some one. Itis these impulses 
that create most of the calamities among men. . 

There is no doubt that all these things can be stopped by the teaching of the Buddhist Middle Way. 
It can keep the balance of brain and heart. The entire faculty of sense can easily be balanced when one 
lives a life as prescribed by the Middle Way. 
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KING MINDON WAS A WISE 
RULER OF BURMA 


(From a Correspondent) 


HE prince who ascended the throne of Burma 


195 V in 2395 B.E. and who was known as Mindon 


Min founded Mandalay (Ratanapunna-nagara). 


He was the chief supporter of the Fifth Recital 
(Sangiti) of the Pali Canon. For the purpose of 
holding the Recital, with the help and guidance of 
the Sangharaja, the Venerable Tipitakadhari 
Neyya Bhuminivara Nanakitti Sirisaddhamadhaja 
Dhammasenapati, he established the Sudhamma 
Council of the Law, and according to the decision 
of that Council selected 2,400 monks for partici- 
pation in the Recital. 


‘He provided the four requisites to those monks 
and also attended to the needs of their close rela- 
tives. Books on the Tipitaka were collected on 
his orders in various Theravada countries and 
brought to Burma for the purpose of comparison 
at the Recital. 


The Recital continued for ten years. When the 
Recital ended King Mindon was pleased and had 
the Tipitaka written on palm leaves and on silk. 
Later he had it engraved on marble. The five 
books of the Vinaya were engraved on 111 slabs, 
the Abhidhamma on 208, and the Sutta Pitaka on 
410, and the account of the Recital on one slab, 
and he had each slab placed in a separate cetiya 
built for receiving it. 


These 730 cetiyas and the Atula Maha Vihara 
that was built for holding the Recital cost the king 
a very great deal of money. When that vihara 
was completed the King went there carrying an 
image of the Buddha and having placed it in the 
place appointed for it, he made before it an offering 
of his ornaments including his crown. After that 
the King gave up the wearing of ornaments. 


1,400 MONKS 


This King begged 1,400 virtuous and 
learned monks to memorize the Tipitaka. He 


had the people instructed in the Tipitaka. He had 
annual examinations held on the Doctrine and 
enabled those who did well in those examinations 
to take up the holy life. 


Four times every month he had the Patthana 
expounded by monks of the Sudhamma Council. 
uring his time there was not a single liquor shop 
in the country, and slaughter houses were 
closed. 


PRACTISED VIRTUES 


He practised the virtues of a good upasaka, 
a lay disciple of the Buddha, and daily he 
listened to the Anattalakkhana and _ other 
suttas. He did not spend even a moment 
of the day uselessy. He said that his 
aspiration was to attain Arahatta, the extinction 
of the defilements, and he advised others 
also to aspire for extinction, and not to 
long for rebirth in the happy heaven-world, since 
these too are impermanent. 


He taught the Tipitaka to other members of the 
royal household, his followers, friends and minis- 
ters, and by his example showed them how to be 
true lay followers of the Buddha. Daily he spent 
Rs. 5,000 in charity and specially assisted the old 
and the sick. 


He had the shrine at Bodh Gaya renovated at 
his expense and had offerings made to Buddhist 
shrines in Lanka. It is said that for the support 
of the Sasana, he spent more than a hundred crores 
of rupees. 


He lived a useful and blameless life, and passed 
away peacefully, established in virtue, and full of 
confidence in the Buddha, Dhamma and the Ariya 
Sangha, the highest of all refuges in the three 
worlds. 
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MISSION TO GERMANY 
INAUGURATED 


HE Buddhist Mission from Ceylon to Germany 

was launched at Mihintale near Anuradha- 

pura on June 11. Thousands of pilgrims and 
monks assembled for the ceremony. 

The Ven. Soma Thero, Ven. Kevinda Thero 
and Ven. Vinitha Thero, the three pioneer mis- 
sionaries who are leading the mission to Germany, 
were present. The Secretary of the Mission 
Mr. Asoka Weeraratne was also present. 


The Ven. Purijjala Sri Saranankara, Maha 
Nayake Thero of the Malwatte Chapter, presided 
at the ceremony. 


MONASTERY 


Mr. Weeraratne, appealed to the Minister of 
Culture, Mr. Jayaweera Kuruppu, to build the 
missionaries a monastery. They had no proper 
lodging in Germany, he said. 


Mr. Jayaweera Kuruppu said he would speak 
to the Prime Minister Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandara- 
naike and tell them. He assured the Mission of 
help from the Germans themselves. 


He said: “This event will be written in golden 
letters in our history. The Germans being a 
learned race will readily embrace Buddhism which 
is meant for the learned. 


“Buddhism is the biggest gift that Ceylon can 
offer to the world”’. 


INFLUENCE 

In a recorded message, the Prime Minister said: 
“If we can influence the Germans with the Buddhist 
doctrine, it would not only be of service to a 
fighting nation like Germany but also to the whole 
world.” 

Ven. Madihe Pannasihe Nayake Thero said 
that the peaceful doctrine of the Buddha was 
essential to maintain world peace. It would not 
be achieved by mere peace conferences and such 
discussions. 

Mr. H. W. Amarasuriya said that the day was 
historic. Thousands of devotees had assembled to 
inaugurate the Buddhist mission to Germany at 
the foot of Mihintale where 2,500 years ago 
Buddhism was introduced to Ceylon. 
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Before the war, in Germany, there were many 
Buddhists. The mission to Germany would be 
able to provide for the many Buddhists in Germany 
who wanted guidance in the teachings of the 
Buddha. 


The mission left Ceylon on June 15th. 


Medical Work by 
Buddhists 


THE discovery of an arogyasala ( monastery-cum- 
sanatorium ) at the Pataliputra site of Kumhrar 
on the outskirts of modern Patna in India, is 
said to be the first definite proof of Buddhist 
monasteries having at one time or other under- 
taken medical relief as part of their religious 
duties. 

It also indicated the evolution of monastic 
architecture. 


This and other information is contained in 
a short review of the working of the Bihar Govern- 
ment’s K. P. J. Research Institute during the last 
six years which led the Government to place the 
Institute on a permanent basis. 


POSITIVE PROOF 


Excavations under the auspices of the 
Institute have yielded positive proof of the 
destruction of the legendary multi-pillared 
Mauryan Hall at Pataliputra in the beginning 
of the Christian era, and not after the collapse 
of the Gupta Empire, as some historians believed. 


This inference is drawn from the remains of 
monasteries that grew around the famed Mauryan 
Hall, especially the arogyasala, and other structures 
at different times before the close of the Gupta 
period. 


The Institute’s archaeologists have, however, 
missed their main quest—remains of Government 
buildings of the Mauryan or post-Mauryan eras. 


A fragment of a Mauryan pillar, the abacus 
and its Bull Capital in Patna City this year have 
led to the belief among experts that official buildings 
of the days of Pataliputra must have been in the 
neighbourhood. 
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English Students’ Interest in Buddhism 


Students in British universities and schools 
are showing an increased interest in Buddhism. 


This is stated in a report placed before the 
British Council of Churches by the Conference 
of British Missionary Societies held in London. 


It quotes the case of six young Britons who 
went to Thailand in 1955 to become Buddhist 
monks. 


‘* The real problem is that so many of our 
people are out of touch with our own Church 
that they turn to other religions ”’, said the Rev. 
George Appleton, general secretary of the Con- 
ference. 


NEPAL’S GIFT TO CEYLON 


A beautiful Samadhi image of the Buddha 
has been gifted to Ceylon by the Government 
of Nepal. 


It was brought to Ceylon by Mr. Siddhi Charan, 
Mr. Asharan Shakya and Mr. Dayabir Singh, 
who comprised the Nepali delegation to the 
World Peace Council conference held in Co- 
lombo. 


The image, which is three feet tall, is made 
of bronze and plated with gold. It has been 
cast in one piece and weighs 280 pounds. 


It willbe installedin the International Pagoda to 
be built in Rajagiriya, one of Colombo’s suburban 
townlets, at a cost of Rs. 1,000,000. 


Buddha images from other countries will 
also be installed at this vihara, which will be 
in the shape of the Vatadage in Polonnaruwa, 
Ceylon. 


The Nepalese delegation has also brought 
a wooden replica of the Temple that is being 
built at Lumbini, the birthplace of the Buddha. 
It is for the World Fellowship of Buddhists in 
Colombo. 


BUDDHA STATUE FOR MALAYA 


Five million pieces of gold leaf imported from 
Thailand will be used to gild a giant reclining 
statue of the Buddha in a temple in Ipoh, North 
Malaya. 


Thai workmen have built this 75 feet long, 
15 feet wide and 15 feet high statue, the biggest 
in Malaya. 


The monks of the temple said that space has been 
orovided inside the statue for 2,500 small brass 
statues of the Buddha to be placed by devotees. 


A special adhesive paint will be used to coat 
the statue so that the gold leaves, each costing 
15 Straits dollars, can be pasted on to it. 


BO-SAPLINGS FOR RUSSIA 
Four bo-saplings from the Sacred Bo Tree 


at Anuradhapura, Ceylon, have been taken to — 


the Soviet Union and China. 


They were taken by the Buddhist monks who 


‘formed part of the Ceylon delegation to the 


World Youth Festival at Moscow. Two of 
the saplings will be planted in Russia and two 
in China. 


Ceylon’s Ambassadors in Moscow and Peking 
were asked to make arrangements for the plant- 
ings of the saplings in suitable places in the two 
countries. 


MONK’S WORLD MISSION 


The Ven. Narada Maha Thera of Colombo 
has left on a Buddhist mission round the world. 


His first stop was at Rangoon from where 
he flew to Peking at the invitation of the Chinese 
Buddhist Association. From there he will come 
back to Singapore to inaugurate the first Bud- 
dhist English school there. 


From Singapore he leaves for Thailand and 
Australia and then for the United States of Ame- 
rica. 
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He completes his mission after visiting Eng- 
land and other European countries like France, 
Germany and Italy before returning to Ceylon. 


The entire missionary tour will keep him out 
of the Island for about a year. 


TIBET FESTIVAL 


The three weeks long festival of Monlam 
(the Summons or Convocation) is the crown- 
ing event of the year for the adherents of Lamaism. 


It dates right back to the days of Tsong Ka- 
pa, founder of the Yellow Sect of Lamaism, 
600 years ago. 


This year’s ceremonies held in Lhasa, the 
seat of the Dalai Lama and Shigatse, the 
seat of the Panchen Erdeni, drew tens of thou- 
sands of Tibetan monks and laymen. 

Besides its purely religious aspects, the fes- 
tival is marked by athletic and archery contests 
and races run by horsemen in colourful ancient 
dress. 


BUDDHA’S MESSAGE 
Mr. R. S. S. Gunawardene, Ceylon’s Ambas- 
sador in the United States, who was on holiday in 
Ceylon called for a Buddhist way of life in the 
country. He was speaking to the students of 
Ananda College. 


He said that the best message they could give 
to the world today was the word of the Buddha. 
Today the world was very badly in need of such 
a message of love and tolerance. 


But before they could give the message of 
the Buddha to the world, they themselves must 
practise it at home. 

16-NATION ART SHOW 

Rare pieces of Buddhist art from 16 different 
countries were on view in an exhibition opened 
in Bombay by Mr. M. C. Chagla, Chief Justice 
of Bombay. 


The exhibition was organised by the Lalit 
Kala Akademi of Delhi. 


A bronze replica of the rock edict of Asoka 
at Girnar, a life size statue of the Buddha in 
beaten gold from China, a plaster model of a 
1,000-handed Avolaketeswar from Viet Nam, 
models drawn to scale of the famous Sanchi 
Stupa and the Buddha Gaya Temple, formed 
some of the exhibits, 


Twenty-five paintings on the life of the Bud- 
dha drawn by leading artists were also on view. 
The exhibition contained over a thousand 
articles. 


JAYANTI STATUE 


A bronze 200 feet high statue of the Buddha 
is to be erected in Ceylon to commemorate the 
Buddha Jayanti. 


The statue will be based on a model of a Ja- 
panese statue of the Buddha. It will be cast in 
the meditation pose of the Buddha after He 
attained Enlightenment. 


Japanese sculptors will be asked to cast the 
statue. To subsidise expenses on the statue, 
paintings of the Jataka stories by well-known 
artists from all over the world will be exhibited 
in Colombo early in 1958. 


The exhibition will be filmed and the money 
raised will be contributed to the statue fund. 
It has been suggested that the statue should be 
erected at Peradeniya where the Ceylon Uni- 
versity stands. 


BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION 


Buddhist employees of the ‘““Times of Ceylon” 
have formed an association called the Times 
Buddhist Association. 


The first sermon under the auspices of the 
Association was delivered by the Ven Narada 
Maha Thera. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Young East: Spring, 1957: Buddhist Quarterly 
published by the Young East Associ- 
ation, Tsukiji Honganji, Tsukyi, Chuo- 
ku, Tokyo. 


Zen Notes: Vol. IV No. 3, March, 1957, and 
Vol. IV No. 5, May, 1957. Sen Insti- 
tute of America, 156, Waverly Place, 
New York 14. 


The Golden Lotus: Vol. 14 No. 1, January- 
February, 1957, and Vol. 14 No. 2, March, 
1957. The Golden Lotus Press, 537, Ar- 
butus Road, Philadelphia 19, U.S.A. 
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Activities 


oe 


American Buddhist Academy 


United States 


The American Buddhist Academy has opened 
in New York after nearly eight years planning. 
The Academy is estimated to have cost 500,000 
dollars, and is another contribution to Buddha 
Jayanti. 

It offers a centre for the study of Buddhism, 
its religious and philosophical aspects, its relation 
to world religions, its influence on Oriental 


cultures and its relevance to the life of modern 
man. 


The Planning Committee of the Academy has 
approached distinguished American, Chinese, 
Indian and Japanese scholars who have agreed 
to lecture on their specialised fields. 

The movement to start the Academy was 
startedin 1948 by the Rev. H. Seki and Rev. Tomai, 
together with a group of Buddhist laymen and 
their friends. The building was made possible 
through donations from people of all walks of 
life. 

A library. of 10,000 volumes has been accu- 
mulated and donations of valuable books con- 
tinue to arrive from all corners of the United 
States and from abroad. 


The Staten Island Friends of Buddhism is 
publishing a list of Buddhist addresses in and 
around New York, mentioning societies, monks, 
temples, research institutes, study centres, perio- 
dicals and books. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Mcleod have started a 
Buddhist Sunday School in Seattle, Washington, 
for children. They have arranged’ a small shrine 
and a library. 

Australia 


The visit to Australia of the Ven. Robert 
Clifton acted as a stimulus to many activities, 
amongst them being the formation of Young 
Buddhist Associations and an Australian Buddhist 
Federation. 

During his stay, he ordained five people under 
Soto Zen. They were Gordon Lishman and 
Joyce Lishman, who are now on a tour lecturing 
on Buddhism, Alex Chalmers, President of the 
Canberra Buddhist Society and the President of 
the new Australia Buddhist Federation ; Doris 


Chalmers, member of the Canberra Buddhist 
Society ; and Max Dunn of Melbourne. 


Cambodia 


Mr. Jim Wagner has arrived in Cambodia to 
live as a bhikkhu and study Theravada Buddhism 
at first hand, sponsored by Bhikkhu Dharmawara. 


Hungary 


Rev. Dharmakirti, head of the Hungarian 
Buddhist Mission, has visited Berlin, where he 
was initiated into the direct line of the history 
of the Arya Mitreya Mandala. He has been 
appointed head of the Mandala for East Europe, 
and East European Representative of the Western 
Budddhist Order. 


Hawaii 


The Chinese Buddhist Association of Hawaii 
has recently been formed and the Ven. Ernest 
Hunt and Ven. Zenkyo Komagata of the Zen 
Temple are acting as advisers from the English 
and Japanese speaking angles. 

The Society has a panel of advisers drawn 
from many walks of life, and two monks have 
been invited from Hong Kong to conduct services 
and lead the Society spiritually. They are Ven. 
Abbot Sik Fat Ho and Ven. Yuen Wai. The 
President of the Society is Mr. Setwin Tang. 
Vienna 

The Buddhist Society of Vienna is making 
every effort to spread the Dhamma. Since moving 
into their new premises in 1953 they have set up 
a regular and intensive lecturing programme 
covering all Schools of Buddhism. 


Belgium 

Monsieur and Madame Braive between them 
organise and run La Societe Bouddhique of 
Belgium, which is a small Buddhist group in 
Brussels. It is said that the group specialises in 
Tibetan Buddhism. 
Germany 


The Berlin Government has given 5,000 marks 
for the restoration and rehabilitation of the 
Berlin Buddhist Temple. 

(We are indebted to ‘The Western 
Buddhist * for some of the above items — Ed. 
W. B.) 
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Letter to the Editor 


LES AMIS du 


I shall be grateful if you would correct certain 
inaccuracies in the touchingly elogistic and hence 
slightly embarrassing article on my career, which, 
appeared in special Nepal issue of ““World Bud- 
dhism’’. 

In the first place I had one, not two, Presidents 
among my ancestors. This mistake is due to the fact 
that two early U.S.A. presidents had the same 
name (Adams). 

More serious is the impression given that I was, 
or am, personally a wealthy person. The Karmic 
wealth limited itself to certain generous members 
of my family who financed hospitals for me but 
took no interest at all in Buddhism. So only 
personal funds, limited at that, and associated 
with those of such devoted workers as my dis- 
tinguished colleague Mme La Fuente and (lately 
only) certain Buddhists here have supported the 
““ Amis du Bouddhisme ”’. The myth of being 
rich may have scared away financial help. 

Please do not praise and magnify me over- 
much for the success of the ‘“‘ Pensee Boud- 
dhique ”’, especially in Indochina, is due to the 
Editor, Marguerite La Fuente, my chief in this 
enterprise which we formed together. Certainly 
without the intelligent help of this rarely devoted 
French Buddhist no Anglo-Saxon pioneer like 
myself could have carried on in any latin civili- 
sation. 

Let then therefore be honour to whom honour 
is due. Mme La Fuente was President of “‘Les 
Amis Bouddhisme ” during the war years to pro- 
tect the Society and me as an American from too 
much German investigation, but she returned 
to the crucial and tedious work of general secre- 
tary (or as we say Hon. Secretary) after the war. 

It is perhaps not without significance that | 
founded the ““ Amis du Bouddhisme ” not only 
with the Master of the Law Tai-Hsu, as the 
article states “‘ after he returned East’ but while 
he was here with us in Paris teaching me the 
rudiments of Dhamma. He wished to found 
a Mahayana Institute but the widespread ig- 
-norance of Buddhism made this unpracticable 
and he then approved my idea of starting a so- 
ciety for Buddhist studies. 


BOUDDHISME 


We began by giving a Japanese No play to 
attract a public sensitive to beauty. The Master 
Tai-Hsu then celebrated in full pomp the fete 
of Maitreya, not failing to point out that rites 
and ceremonies were of no importance. 

Perhaps his advice to call on the Maha Bodhi 
Theravada Bhikkhus was the first gesture ‘of 
tolerance and understanding between Mahaya- 
nists and Theravadins. I do not think he would 
have approved of confusing the teachings in 
their different aspects but rather of coordinating 
essentials. 

I should appreciate it if you would publish this. 

G. C. Lounsbery 
62 bis, Rue Lhomond, 
Paris. 
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Death of Chinese Prelate 


HE most recent issue of ‘“‘Bodhedrum’’, the 

Buddhist Journal published in Taiwan 
(Formosa) announced the sad death of. the 
Venerable Changchia. 

Called Hutukotu and regarded as the nineteenth 
incarnation of the Arahant Curda by devout 
Chinese Buddhists, the deceased prelate had been 
greatly honoured and highly regarded among 
local followers. He had been a close friend and 
adviser of President Chiang Kai Shek who visited 
the Shantao temple where he paid respects to the 
relics and personally expressed lis sympathies. 

The Hutukotu had been a citizens’ representative, 
member of the Central Decision Committee of 
Kuomintang, President of the Buddhist Association 
and of Bodhedrum. 

He was sixty-nine years old at the time of his 
death which occurred in the hospital of the Taiwan 
University where he had gone to be treated for 
cancer in the stomach. 

The cremation took place in Chungho Temple 
in Peiton. A large gathering attended it and paid 
veneration to the relics of the departed leader. 

The Venerable Changchia, attended the Second 
(Tokyo) Conference of the W.F.B. Here he 
charmed all who met him by his amiable 
personality. 
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Book Review 


Rebirth Stories 


Thirteen Tibetant Tankas, by Edna Bryner, The 
Falcon’s Wing Press, Indian Hills, Colorado, 
1956; illustrated with figures and plates ; 
xxv-154 p.p.; 9°95 dollars. 

HE author is apparently fluent in narrative 
Tibetan. She translates with felicitous 

English, uses first-rate scholarly sources, and 

demonstrates sympathy for her subject. 

The work is principally devoted to rebirth 
stories (jataka) of the Buddha. These once 
enjoyed an immense popularity in Asia and helped 
disseminate the Buddhist ideals of morality, self- 
perfection, altruism, and compassion. Among 
the group of 13 Tibetan tankas (sometimes called 
“temple banners”) one is reproduced in full color, 
the rest in black and white. They illustrate the 
particular rebirth stories that were cast in mixed 
verse and elegant prose by Arya-Sura, who lived 
in-India somewhere between the first and fourth 
centuries, A.D. 

His book, the Jataka-mala achieved remarkable 
success, judging from the fact that the stories were 
furnished artistic representation at Borobodur in 
Java and at Ajanta in India—two celebrated sites 
of Buddhist art. 

Miss Bryner presents a synopsis of each story, 
pointing out the part of the tanka that displays the 
significant element or elements of the story. 

Forty-three pages comprise the section that 
gives the book its title. A 25-page introduction 
precedes it, and a discussion of Kanjur and Tanjur, 
Tibetan scriptures, follows. These chapters will 
interest readers whose concern is Tibet as a whole. 
Another is a study of the birth legend that tells of 
the Buddha’s once compassionately giving a star- 
ving tigress his body to gorge upon. Eight of the 
14 figures in the book illustrate this story. For the 
book’s last major section the author translates 
three additional birth stories, illustrated by two 
tankas that with the earlier 13 comprise the 15 
plates in the book, that speak well for Miss Bryner’s 
good taste and breadth of research. 

The longest of these tales is called “The Buddha 
as Visvantara.” This is the well-known tale in 
which a prince is fantastically extravagant in 
generosity, relinquishing everything asked for, 
not only precious materials, but even his own wife 
and children, and later getting back his family 
through divine intervention. 


of the Buddha 


The author appreciates that the stories, some- 
times depicting birth as an animal, might be 
symbolical. The reader will learn that the various 
rebirths represent a progress to Supreme Enlighten- 
ment through lives subject to the law of action and 
its just deserts, always accompanied with the aim 
to aid mankind. Beyond this, there is little inter- 
pretation of the import of these stories. The 
reviewer feels that precisely here is the chief 
weakness of the book. Still, this may be no more 
a fault of Miss Bryner than of the European works 
she consulted. Having said this, it is incumbent 
upon me to give some explanation. 

The stories exemplify Buddhist moral causation. 
They oppose the ideal of “‘an eye for an eye,” or 
the reversal of roles. Instead, they show that the 
same role is continued through a series of lives. 
In terms of some stories in the book, the historical 
life of the Buddha is not the first time that his 
cousin Devadatta has been ungrateful and envious. 
Indeed, this has happened before. Thus, the 
stories show repetition of events, with ‘elegant 
ariation.”’ This is consistent with the Buddhistic 
doctrine that actions remain as tendencies to 
reactivate those actions. 

in illustration, one man does not necessarily 
hate another when that other person hates him. 
The former hates because he has built up the habit 
of hating. The poor will not become rich by 
being virtuously poor. 

Nor will the rich become poor through lack of 
virtue. The Buddhist birth stories are opposed to 
the Indian caste theory that one of low caste has 
been so born through former base actions. 
Rather, the stories illustrate that no matter what 
the conditions of birth, high or low, beings are 
distinguished from one another by base and noble 
actions. The Buddhist stories stress the factor of 
victory over circumstances. With this heroic 
quality, they had a dramatic appeal to the coun- 
tries neighbouring India that the “‘be content with 
your lot” injunction could never have. 

Considered in this light, the birth stories 
summarized or translated in this excellently printed 
volume cease to be curious and become vital. 


ALEX WAYMAN 


University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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WILL BRITAIN GO BUDDHIST ? 


By Donald Soper 


HE Revival of Buddhism has come just in 
time to save the world from the chaos into 
which Christendom has plunged it. 


It may astound cosy church-goers in the West, 
but this is what is being said with increasing 
assurance from Colombo to Mandalay. 


And the Buddhist missionaries now arriving 
to convert heathen England will soon be saying 
it here. Indeed some of them are already at 
work breaking down the suspicions and super- 
stitions of the natives and sending back their 
first reports that the “harvest is ripe even if the 
labourers are few’’. 


Looked at from the stand-point of a Ceylon 
villager near a naval base like Trincomalee, 
or against the back-cloth of a hydrogen bomb 
explosion in the South Seas, the prospect of 
the overthrow of Christianity by a gentler faith 
like Buddhism seems not only eminently 
desirable, but severely practical. 


I would think that the single most calamitous 
effect, among many deplorable consequences of 
the Suez escapade, has been that millions of 
brown, black and yellow people who up to last 
autumn were still anxious to give official Christ- 
ianity the benefit of the doubt have now written 
it off as incorrigible. 


CHRISTIAN WEST 


A brown man looking at the _ so-called 
Christian West today will, if he is honest, re- 
cognise the tremendous contribution that it has 
made to the education of the world. 


He will be in no doubt about the potential 
blessings that have been made possible for man- 
kind as a whole by the amazing technical achi- 
evements of Christendom. 


He will not doubt the benevolence and self- 
sacrifice of countless representatives of the Eu- 
ropean Christian Culture. 


At the same time he will see that the 
characteristic expression of all this Christian 
culture (and European Communism is just as 
much a product of that culture as is the 
Roman Chatholic Church) is unprecedented 
violence. 


What I am pleading for is the attempt that 
we must make before it is too late to see our- 
selves as those brown men now see us. If 
the words of Jesus “‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them” are to be taken as a criterion, then what- 
ever good trees there are to be found in the Chris- 
tian orchard, the orchard as a whole appears 
blighted and its fruit looks evil. 


A CHALLENGE 


I for one cannot, and do not intend to try 
to avoid this conclusion, but rather to accept 
it is a challenge even though others regard it 
as a knell. 

The words of Chesterton are still true— 
“Christianity hasn’t been tried and found 
wanting, it has been found difficult and not 
tried’, 

In the name of Christianity, Christendom 
must be repudiated. Western civilisation is not 
a blueprint of the Kingdom of God, and the 
hydrogen bomb is not a symbol of anything 
remotely connected with the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 


The quite evil identification of the public 
acts of European and north American countries 
with the Christian faith must be broken. 


However fondly we look upon our way of 
life as the continuation in our lives of the 
way of the cross—by any objective standards 
it could just as reasonably be regarded as 
“the broad way that leadeth to destruction’’. 
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Ven. Narada Thera 
in Peking 


T the invitation of the Buddhist Association of 

China, Ven. Narada Thera of Ceylon arrived 

in Peking on July 24 on a Buddhist Goodwill 
Mission. 


On the day after his arrival he paid his respects 
to the Buddha’s Tooth Relic. 


During his short stay he gave lectures on medi- 
tation and Abhidhamma to the student monks of 
the Buddhist Academy. The Buddhist Association 
made arrangements for him to visit the most impor- 
tant temples in Peking, the Great Wall of China 
and other places of interest. 


In the course of his memorable and interesting 
interview with the Premier he complimented him on 
the present material prosperity of the country and 
on having banned racing, gambling and prostitution 
in China. 


He expressed his pleasure on having established 
a Department for Religious Affairs and on the 
freedom of religious worship that prevails in New 
China. 


The Premier asserted that there was complete 
freedom to practise and propagate one’s religion. 
It was true, he added, that the new Government was 
opposed to subversive political activities of some 
foreign missionaries. 


In memory of his visit to Peking the Ven. Narada, 
presenting a relic of the Buddha to the Buddhist 
Association, remarked that China has had a 
glorious past and would have a still more glorious 
future if she would work for her material develop- 
ment without ignoring her spiritual progress. He 
wished that the relic of the Buddha would conduce 
to the genuine peace and happiness of China. 


The Ven. Narada left Peking on August 1 to 
spend his Vassa in Singapore before he resumed 
his world Buddhist Goodwill Mission, 


Letter to the Editor 
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Buddhist Society of 


Tasmania 
A recent comment by the Editor of “Metta”, 
the journal of the Buddhist Society of New South 
Wales, in your Readers’ Letters column prompts 
me to write to you to tell you something of the 
present state of the Buddhist Society of Tasmania. 


Tasmania is the smallest State in the Australian 
Commonwealth, with a population of a little 
over 300,000. Hobart, the capital, together with 
outlying suburbs, contains nearly one third of 
that number. Our membership consequently, 
is very small. Something between 12 and 24, 
depending on whether only the faithful attenders 
at meetings are counted, or those others who 
are more or less interested_but not very active. 


We meet every 4 to 5 weeks at the home of one 
or other of our number. Our meetings, like 
our society, are loosely organised and usually 
take the form of informal discussions and lectures. 


We are all intensely interested in Buddhism, 
but I don’t know if there is one among us who 
would claim to be a practising Buddhist: To 
most of us, organised religion is unwelcome. 
Over-organisation is what has turned us away 
from Christianity and we suspect the same thing 
in any other religion. 


By organisation I mean a more or less rigid 
priesthood, body of doctrines, practices and 
formulae. To follow any religion which dis- 
played those features would to us seem to offer 
no particular advantage over Christianity, though 
the aspect of Buddhism which commends itself 
most strongly to me personally is Buddhism’s 
agnostic or atheistic character. All the more 
reason for dispensing with rigidity forms and 
authoritarianism. 


From this, and from our lack of knowledge 
it follows that we have no particular axe to grind 
as far as the different schools of Buddhism are 
concerned. However, inasmuch as we may 
favour any particular variety it seems that Zen 
Buddhism, in particular, is of some interest to 
most of us. We have as yet not succeeded in 
making contact with anyone in Japan. If you 
should be able to help us make some such con- 
tact we would be greatly indebted to you. 

(Continued on page 13) — 
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NEW CONVERTS TO BUDDHISM 
IN INDIA 


By W. M. 


(General Secretary, Bharatiya 


Bharatiya Bouddha Mahasabha, the prime 
religious organisation of the neo-Buddhists of 
India, which had appealed to the Government 
of India as well as the State Governments to 
declare continuance of the various concessions 
to the neo-Buddhists, was surprised to see the 
sudden change in the mood of the Government 
of India and the State 
Government of Bom- 
bay to the effect of 
denying the conces- 
sions to them. 


While the State 
Government of Kerala 
is worthy of praise 
for its bold step, the 
whole Buddhist Com- 
munity as well as the 
Indian intelligentsia 
resent the unhappy 
decision of the Bombay 
Government in so far 
as it is acting contrary 
to the spirit of the 
Indian Constitution 
and its avowed policy 
of helping the under- 
developed section of 
the Community in the 
larger interest of the 
all-round development 
of the nation as a 
whole. 


Federation. 


concessions. 


After carefully studying and analysing the 
relevant speeches and proclamations of the 
officials and spokesmen of the Governments, 
this Mahasabha, instead of accepting the decision 
of the Governments to be a mere change in 


New Buddhists Forfeit 


Guarantees 


MEMBERS of the Scheduled Castes who embrace 
Buddhism will not be eligible for any of the consti- 
tutional guarantees and advantages accorded to the 
Scheduled Castes, says amessage from New Delhi. 


The Home Ministry, Government of India, is 
understood to haye given a decision to this effect on than, 
a reference made to it by the Scheduled Castes 


Under the Constitution, members of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes are entitled to reserved 
seats in the Lok Sabha and the State Assemblies 
and for preference in employment under the Union 
and State Governments. 


They also get certain special grants and educational 


GODBOLE 


Bouddha Mahasabha, Nagpur). 


their policy, would be justified to characterise 
it as anti-national, the decision having been 
intentionally taken with prejudiced mind to 
suppress the highly social, moral and spiritual 
revolution initiated into the socially backward 
Indian life, with the bringing into its homeland 
the “Sat-Dhamma’”’, viz. Buddhism. 


The Chief Minister 
of Bombay, Mr. Y. B. 
Chavan, while speak- 
ing in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly 
made a reference to 
some of the speeches 
of the so-called politi- 
cal leaders of the neo- 
Buddhists, e.g., the 
demand for Bouddhas- 
rousing the 
communal feelings 
with a view to achieve 
disruption in the unity 
in the nation etc. He 
further entreated the 
members to be cautious 
in the matter to avoid 
far-reaching conse- 
quences, 


Many would doubt 
the prudence of the 
Government of Bombay for making some of the 
Scheduled Castes Federation leaders—the 
show-boys — the shield against the forthcoimng 
attack on their policy. 


If the Government judges the strength of the 
following behind the Scheduled Castes Feder- 
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ation leaders and from the S. C. Federation 
members in the present Legislature they will be 
grossly mistaken. 


It is not at all at the instance of these leaders 
or their guidance that these members were voted; 
but it was due to the love and respect for their 
departed leader and his organisation that they 
voted for the members who are now occupying 
the seats in the Legislative Assembly. 


The masses of people are, however, now real- 
ising that the so-called henchmen of the leader are 
proving treacherous tothe cause and work started 
by him by adopting plans and policies detri- 
mental to his life-long teachings. 


It should be noted that the Bharatiya Bouddha 
Mahasabha was established by the late leader 
to promote the spread of Buddhism in India, 
and according to the registered constitution of 
the Mahasabha all work concerning the pro- 
motion and the spread of Buddhism was de- 
legated to the Mahasabha only. 


Thus it was not for S.C. Federation to inter- 
fere in or take on itself the work falling 
under the jurisdiction of the Mahasabha. But 
the S.C.F. leaders seem to have their own way 
and they did trespass into the sphere of the Maha- 
sabha. 


MISCHIEF 


In the name of the ‘Presidium’, a term de- 
vised to misguide the masses as a substitute for 
the late Baba Saheb, the S.C.F. leaders have 
done sufficient mischief by going beyond their 
own jurisdiction in initiating the people into Bud- 
dhism without in the least caring for the sanctified 
methods and systems to be followed in such 
ceremonies, and in openly declaring, in contra- 
vention to the teachings of the great leader, that 
there is no place, in the Presidium for the Buddhist 
Bhikkhus, who trace their lineage to the Enlight- 
ened One Himself. Thus indeed as some one 
had previously pointed out, they have started 
Buddhism, after their own pattern. 


The most scientific religion, Buddhism, has 
been made the subject of mockery by introducing 
conflicting codes in the social and religious life 
of the people. 
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They have started a cold war offensive against 
the true tenets of Buddhism. The S.C.F. leaders 
have furthered the mischief by monopolising and 
restricting its membership to the members 
of the Scheduled Castes only for fear of losing 
their leadership with the entrance of able leaders 
of the other communities into the Buddhist fold. 


It is not only the common masses who are 
resenting this treacherous move of the S.C.F. 
leaders. There are many workers and even the 
majority of the leaders among the neo-Buddhists 
who are opposed to this kind of move which, 
they feel, is against the very fundamental principles 
taught by the departed leader. 


PROPAGATION 


They hold the view that the propagation of 
any religion by any progressive political party 
would mean closing the particular political party’s 
doors to the members of other religions. 


In the same way to take into hand the running 
of any particular religious organisation by any 
political party would tantamount to closing the 
doors of that particular religion to the members 
holding other political views. 


Thus in both cases the progress of both the 
organisations, religious as well as political, are 
hampered if political and religious issues are 
wrongly handled. 


The camera meeting of the leaders of the 
S.C.F. held at Nagpur in April, 1957 created 
sufficient heat over this ideological point of 
difference resulting in a big split. The logical 
sequence of all this clearly shows that the official 
group of the S.C.F. leaders will insist going 
their own way and after dissolution of the S.C.F. 
the formation of the Republican Party will be a 
mere change in the name from the S.C.F. to the 
National Republican Party of India. Thus it 
would be having old wine in a new bottle. 


It should, however, be noted here that the 
leaders who will not be satisfied with this mere 
change of name will not remain mere spectators 
to such an important occasion; but would take 
steps to establish a real ‘Republican Party of 
India’. 
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This Republican Party will not be confined 
to one community and one religion but will be 
open to all communities and all religions, 
and is expected to play an important part in the 
service to the nation. 


OWN CREATION 


It is clear therefore, that the leaders of the 
S.C.F. have invited their own extinction; and so 
we ask the State Government as to why they 
should irritate innocent and orphan-like sub- 
jects and harm their cause by discontinuing 
their concessions at the instance of the so-called 
leaders of the S.C.F. 


We fail to understand why the Government 
should at all mix two distinct and separate issues— 
that of the concessions on the one hand and the 
irresponsible utterances of the leaders on the 
other. 


Even if the S.C.F. leaders be charged for their 
inflammable speeches it does not in the least 
prove that the neo-Buddhists were in any way 
responsible for the outbreak of heated atmos- 
phere between them and the Castes Hindus. 
On the contrary it is quite likely that speeches 
of that kind would provoke the caste Hindus 
against the neo-Buddhists. 


We are frank to admit that at some places 
the situation has developed in the manner like 
this. The Mahasabha openly denounces such 
actions and regrets to note that in more than 
99 per cent cases our Caste Hindu brethren 
have unnecessarily started harassing the neo- 
Buddhists and have even gone to the extent of 
utilizing the inhuman weapons of the good old 
days for suppressing the desire of the neo-Bud- 
dhists simply to live like human beings. 


It is indeed an irony of fate that the neo-Bud™ 
dhists should suffer at the hands of the Caste 
Hindus for discontinuing to participate in their 
puja, religious rites, and processions, to worship 
_ their deities, to get the rites performed by the 
Brahmins, to worship them as superior men, 
to beg at their doors, to eat remains out of their 


dishes, to remove the dead bodies of their animals, 
and to succumb to all sorts of maltreatment that 
degrade human honour and is inimical to the 
human ideal of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 


The situation has developed to such an extent 
that what the entire Scheduled Castes did not 
suffer in the last four centuries the neo-Bud- 
dhists have been suffering since the last four 
months. They are socially boycotted, even the 
essentials of life are barred to them. 


Taking into consideration the overall situation 
the Government, in fact, should come to their 
rescue and give them more safeguards and pro- 
tection. It is really an act of injustice that even 
their legitimate demand for continuing their 
educational and economic concessions is turned 
down on the most unreasonable ground. 


It is really a pity that the Government should 
at a stroke, treat the neo-Buddhists on par with 
the Muslim and Christian converts. Do they 
not know that it was during the long process 
of about seven to eight centuries that the people 
accepted the Mohammedan faith—largely during 
the time of the invasion and that of the Moghul 
imperialism. 


FORCE AND BAITS 


The conversion was not due to any inherent 
goodness in the faith but was mostly due to force 
and at times to baits of service, jagiri etc. Do 
they also need tobe told about the conversion to 
Christianity? Is not the Niyogi Report sufficient to 
show that the conversion to the Christian faith 
was also backed by powerful agencies ? 


Does the Government smell even such a thing 
in respect of Buddhist converts ? If not, will it 
not be wise for the Government to discriminate 
between these two types of conversions ? 


Can the Government show that there was ever 
any mass problem of concessions etc. at the time 
of the change of faith to Mohammedanism or 
Christianity ? Ifthe Government thinks that there 
is no legal bar for them to treat non-Buddhist 
converts on par with Christian and Muslim, it is 
certainly bound by moral law to discriminate be- 
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tween them as the basis for conversion vary as 
shown above. After all laws are meant for men; 
not men for laws. 


In this particular case the Government is not 
even required to change the laws of the State for 
continuing the concessions to the neo-Buddhists. 
If at all a change in the law of the State is required 
it would be in the case of discontinuing the 
concessions. 


WELCOME FEATURE 


It is the welcome feature of our nation that in 
the days that followed the hard-won independence 
it could withstand the monstrous calamities, e.g. 
the refugee problem, the food problem, the flood 
and famine problem, etc.; and despite these hin- 
drances could successfully accomplish the first 
Five-Year Plan. 


The Government is spending tons of money over 
these plans with a view to achieve all-round deve- 
-lopment of the nation. If so, how can it afford to 
neglect such a large portion of the Indian commu- 
nity ? Is it not inconsistent to talk of all-round 
development of the nation and at the same time 
to keep a large section of the community under- 
developed by taking away their means of progress ? 


From figures published by the Government itself, 
it is seen that the community is so much under- 
developed that within such a long period of con- 
cession it could reap only about 25 per cent of the 
total facilities given to it. 


The overnight change of faith does not mean a 
rise in the economical status of the community, 
and so the withdrawal of their concessions cannot 
be but an anti-national move. 


After all what the community has done -by 
accepting Buddhism is that it has obeyed the dic- 
tates of not only their cherished leader, the late 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, but also Pandit Nehru, the 
beloved leader of the nation; and by doing so they 
have taken the vow not to kill, steal, lie, commit 
adultery and drink alcohol. 


These are the things which build the nation on 
the one hand, and on the other, they save substan- 
tial revenue which would otherwise be required to 
deal with the offences. 

One who cares to know would really marvel at 
the progress of the community by adopting in full 
these fundamental ideals of Buddhism. 


The Government should not find excuses against 
concessions on the ground of shortage of funds. 
The sources that would have provided for these 
concessions, had there been no change of faith, 
remain unaffected even after the change of faith. 
Moreover, as shown above, the mass conversion 
has increased the revenue by saving wasteful 
expenditure. 


Considerations from every point of view go to 
show that it is not desirable for the Government 
to deprive the neo-Buddhists of the concessions 
they were getting in their educational and economic 
fields. 


To take away these concessions under the present 
day conditions would only mean that the Govern- 
ment intend to suppress the Buddhist religious 
movement to save Hinduism from extinction. 
This would mean again that the Government is 
not able to maintain the secular spirit of the nation. 


ASOKAN PRINCIPLES 


Our Government proclaims that it is following 
the principles of the Great Asoka in ruling the 
country. We would humbly request the Govern- 
ment to study carefully from the inscriptions the 
policy and methods Asoka adopted during his rule. 
Our present Government with Asoka as its guide 
should set a precedent for the successors to follow. 


On behalf of the neo-Buddhists of India, this 
Mahasabha earnestly requests the Government as 
well as the State Government of Bombay to recon- 
sider the problem and take back their decision in 
the interest of not only the neo-Buddhists but the 
nation as a whole. 


The Mahasabha further requests the other State 
Governments to consider sympathetically the 
problem and declare the continuance of the con- 
cessions. 


The Mahasabha has decided to hold a conven- 
tion of all its office-bearers, workers and sympa- 
thisers throughout India to take stock of the 
situation and to find out ways and means to meet 
the problems that come in the way of promoting 
the spread of Buddhism in India. 

Although it is not possible at this stage to visua- 
lise the line of action the Mahasabha would then 
take, one can be assured that the Mahasabha would 
not take recourse to means other than constitu- 
tional. 
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BURMESE GET EARLY TRAINING IN 
reeeren@US PIETY 


By U. Htin Gyi 


SMART printer in Rangoon, Burma, once put 
A out a calendar with a beautiful ‘‘pin-up” 
cover in colour. He had high hopes of outselling 
other calendars on the market which were very 
badly printed and had atrocious advertisements 
round the pictures on the covers. 


But the smart printer went out of business 
while his competitors continued to bring out 
edition after edition. 


The explanation was simple; their calendars 
had pictures of Lord Buddha on the cover, and 
people chose them for religious reasons as well as 
utilitarian purposes. 


Many villagers place these calendar-covers with 
a picture of the Buddha in the corner of their house 
which serves as a place of worship, and even 
sophisticated city-dwellers often have them at the 
head of their beds as a mark of veneration. 


A good Buddhist spends hours studying reli- 
gious writings. The Burmese alphabet is accorded 
respect almost religious in intensity. That is the 
reason why footwear sold in Burma bears no 
trademark in the Burmese language, for it would 
be sacrilege for a Burmese to “step on” the Bur- 
mese alphabet. 


BEGINS EARLY 


Much of this kind of religious piety begins with 
early training in the phongyikyaungs or monastic 
schools. Village boys (and in many cases girls 
too) usually receive their education at these schools 
because every village has at least one phongyikyaung 
(Burma has about 18,000 villages). 


From the age of five till about ten, boys are put 
in the care of phongyis or monks who preside at 
the monasteries. In the morning the children go 

out and collect breakfast for the monks, and only 
then do they get their own breakfast. Washing of 


bowls and plates is the chore of monastic pupils 
irrespective of the status of their parents. A 
headman’s son has to wash dishes just like the son 
of a poor village labourer. 


In the afternoon, the boys receive religious 
instruction and are taught the three R’s. Many 
of the villagers’ sons live, eat and study at the 
monasteries. 


Ten years is the age at which a boy is usually 
initiated into monkhood. 


It is a belief among Buddhists that parents gain 
much merit in a future existence if, before they die, 
their son or sons are initiated as novices. 


INITIATION 

There is much grandeur and pomp at the initi- 
ation ceremony. The boy who is about to become 
a novice is known as shinlaung. He is dressed in 
fine clothes “‘just like a prince’? and in fact he is 
elevated to the rank of a prince even though his 
parents may belong to thelowest strata of society. 
Thus richly attired, the shinlaungs ride on horse- 
back in procession under the shade of golden 
umbrellas. 


However, these glorious moments are short- 
lived. After a huge feast, the shinlaungs have to 
discard their princely garments and their heads are 
shaved. Then they go through the ceremony 
known as “‘begging for robes”. This is a kind of 
ritual at which the novices-to-be repeat from 
memory the stanzas of Pali. 


After hearing their request of the yellow robes, 
the presiding monk gives his permission and the 
shinlaungs receive the complete outfit of a monk. 
From then on, they are known as kovins (young 
monks) and are allowed to take only one meal a 
day and that before noon. They are now regarded 
as “sons of Buddha” and rank even higher than 
their parents who can no longer address them as 
sons. They are reverently called by their new 
religious names and their parents have to shikho 
(kowtow) to them. 
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The koyins are confined to the monasteries 
where they eat and learn. Some only stay there 
a short time (say about a week), while others may 
remain for years. 


In this way Burmese village boys receive free 
education. At the same time board and bed are 
free, so their parents do not incur any expenses. 

Koyins and monastic pupils are required to 
follow the monks wherever the latter go. They 
are present at opening ceremonies of buildings and 
houses and also attend funerals to enable the 
departed to share the blessings of the bereaved 
family’s meritorious deeds. 


These ceremonies illustrate the transiency of 
earthly life, and in the course of religious instruction 
the monks teach the Buddha’s doctrine to their 
pupils. 

Burmese, as Buddhists are taught to respect 
their parents, elders and teachers. Paying respect 
to elders is a tradition among the Burmese. Since 
-independence, the cultural revival has done much 
to stimulate such practices, and public ceremonies 
of repsect to elders living in the community are 
held regularly every year throughout the country. 


UNUSUAL CUSTOM 
There is another unusual custom. When the 
head of the family is absent from the breakfast or 
dinner table, the younger members of the family 
put the choice piece of curry on his plate as a mark 
of respect. This custom is called u-cha (placing 
the first bit). 


However, no undue stress is laid on filial vene- 
ration, and this may partly explain why the Burmese 
have no family names. Each person has an 
individual name, and even the woman who marries 
retains her maiden name. 

Women in Burma are theoretically regarded as 
being inferior to men but, in actual practice, they 
enjoy a privileged position. In many professions, 
and especially in trade, women outnumber men, 
and at social functions they often replace their 
husbands. 

Marriage in Burma is a civil contract and its 
dissolution on reasonable grounds is as easy as 
the contract itself. In the presence of a few 
village elders, any man or woman can be declared 
married. 


In the same way, if they have good reasons, they 
can go before a group of village elders and get 


divorced. When a husband dies or if there is a 
divorce, the widow (or widows if the deceased had 
more than one wife) or the divorcee gets an equit- 
able share of the inheritance. 


NO CASTE SYSTEM 

Buddhist teachings are not only concerned with 
salvation in a future existence but are directly 
related to everyday welfare of the people. For 
instance, repairing a broken bridge or putting a 
buttress against the falling branches of a tree are 
regarded as meritorious deeds. 

Digging wells for communal use, and placing 
pitchers of drinking-water under shady trees, so 
that passers-by may quench their thirst, are also 
merit-giving deeds. As there is no caste system 
in Burma a clean pitcher of water is a welcome 
sight to everybody. 

According to Burmese belief, any meritorious 
deed connected with water automatically confers 
ten cardinal virtues. The explanation of this 
belief may be that in tropical Burma cool 
refreshing water is always welcome. 

This may also be the reason why the Burmese 
New Year, which begins in mid-April, the hottest 
month of the year, is ushered in by a water festival 
or thingyan. 

The main idea of this festival, where there are 
no class distinctions, is to greet one’s neighbours 
with water, wishing them a “‘cool, prosperous and 
peaceful’’ New Year. 


; 
; 
; 
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BUDDHIST MISSION 
TO GERMANY 


(From a Correspondent) 


CENES reminiscent of the introduction of 
Buddhism to Ceylon were seen _ at 
Mihintale on Poson Day when the Buddhist Mis- 
sion to Germany set out on their epoch-making 
journey. 


The mission, which is sponsored by the German 
Dhammaduta Society (formerly the Lanka Dham- 
maduta Society), is the first of its kind to leave 
Ceylon for Europe and consists of three bhikkhus 
and two laymen. 


The leader of the mission is the Ven. Soma Thero 
of Vajiraramaya, Bambalapitiya. The others are 
the Ven. Kheminda Thero and the Ven. Vinitha 
Thero, also of the Vajiraramaya, Mr. Asoka 
Weeraratne, founder and honorary secretary of the 
German Dhammaduta Society, and Mr. W. J. 
Oliver Soysa, are the laymen accompanying the 
bhikkhus. 

THE BHIKKHUS 


Soma Thero, 21 years a bhikkhu, has travelled 
widely in Asia on missionary work. His last visit 
was to India and Nepal for the Buddha Jayanthi 
celebrations there. For several years he was in 
Burma following a course of instruction in Sati- 
pattana method, the outcome of which was “‘ The 
Way of Mindfulness”, an excellent book on 
meditation. 


He is the author of several other books, including 
an English translation of the “‘ Vimutti’’ (a work 
belonging to the Chinese Tripitaka) and “‘ Right 
Understanding ”’. 


For ten years Soma Thero enjoyed the seclusion 
of the Dodanduwa Island Hermitage—centre of 
European bhikkhus in Ceylon founded by the late 
Nayanatiloka Maha Thero—studying and medi- 
tating. There he picked up a knowledge of 
German. 


-Kheminda Thero was admitted to the Sangha 
together with Soma Thero, in Burma, in 1936. 


Since that day they have laboured together in the 
service of the Dhamma, visiting various countries 
such as Thailand, India and Nepal. 


Vinitha Thero entered the Sangha in 1949, as a 
pupil of the late Pelene Vajiranana Mahanayaka 
Thero. He visited England in 1954 with Narada 
Thero and. distinguished himself by his work at 
the London Buddhist Vihara. He was a delegate 
to the Sixth Buddhist Council in Rangoon in 1955. 
Last year, he attended the World Buddhist Con- 
ference in Nepal. 


IN HAMBURG 


The mission will set up headquarters in Hamburg 
and begin a systematic propagation of Buddhism 
first in Germany and later in Western Europe. 


Their task has been made easy by the fact that 
Buddhism is not new to Germany. Ever since 
Arthur Schopenhauer published ‘“‘ The World as 
Will and Idea ”’ in 1818, many educated Germans 
had shown an interest in this religion which appeals 
to the intellect. But it was much later that Bud- 
dhism began to gain ground in that country. 


The process was hastened by great scholars such 
as Dr. Karl Speidenstucker, who founded the first 
Buddhist Society in Germany in 1903, Prof. H. 
Oldenberg, Prof. Wilhelm Geiger, R. O. Rfanka, 
Dr. Karl Neumann, Dr. Paul Dahlke and the 
Ven. Nyanatiloka Maha Thero. They made the 
new religion known to their countrymen by making 
numerous translations direct from the Pali Tripi- 
taka. 


Dahlke was.the leading light of Buddhism in 
Germany until his death in -1928: But it is to 
Nyanatiloka Thero that we owe the present state 
of Buddhism in that country. From his ordina- 
tion in 1903 until his death in Ceylon, he endea- 
voured to establish the Buddha Sasana in his 
native land. The present mission is a tribute to 
his indefatigable efforts. 


WELL-KNIT GROUP 


The work of Nyanatiloka Thero, in particular, 
and of the German Buddhists, in general, was 
rudely interrupted by the Hitler regime. While the 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Notes of the Month 


Largest Bronze Statue of the Buddha 


HE largest bronze statue of the Buddha has 

been now discovered to be in Lhasa. It is 

130 feet high and is a sitting figure with the right 
hand in the posture of benediction. 


An undoubted miracle of metal casting, it is 
housed in a special chapel in the Tashilunpo Monas- 
tery, the winter residence of the Panchen Lama. 


The story appeared, and probably known to the 
outside world for the first time, in Alec Winning- 
ton’s ‘‘ Lhasa—Record of a Journey”. The book 
which was published in London is the result of a 
jeep journey on the new road which connects 


China with Tibet. 


RUSSIANS SEE TOOTH RELIC 


Russian and Chinese Buddhists were given the 
privilege of entering the inner Shrine Room of the 
Dalada Maligawa or the Temple of the Tooth at 
Kandy, and seeing the sacred Tooth Relic of the 
Buddha at a special exposition. 


They were delegates to the World Peace Council 
conference which was held in Colombo. 


The Ven. Chu Tsan, vice-president of the 
Buddhist Association of China, bowed to the 
ground three times in homage to the sacred Relic, 
after it had been taken out of the seven golden 
caskets and placed in the glass casket. 


The Ven. Sharapov, head of the Buddhists of the 
USSR, who was dressed in along yellow cloak, 
showed deep emotion as he paid obeisance to the 
sacred Relic. 


The Ven. Chu Tsan and the Ven. Sharapov 
donated Rs. 1,000 to the Temple reconstruction 
fund. Others who were present at the exposition 
were the delegates from Burma, Thailand, Cam- 
bodia and other Eastern Countries. 


CANOPY FOR STATUE 


The Archaeological Department of Ceylon has 
at long last decided to build a structure to protect 
the world famous Samadhi Buddha statue at 
Anuradhapura from the vagaries of the weather. 


This step has been taken following the recent 
visit of the Prime Minister of India, Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, to Anuradhapura. 


Mr. Nehru, during his tour of the sacred monu- 
ments of Anuradhapura, said that adequate pre- 
cautions should be taken to prevent the statue 
deteriorating any further by being exposed to sun 
and rain. 


The Government has instructed the Archaeolo- 
gical Department to prepare plans for a suitable 
structure in keeping with ancient Sinhala sculpture. 


Archaeologists and lovers of art who have 
visited Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa have often 
expressed the fear that if no precautions are taken, 
a few decades hence, not only the Samadhi Buddha 
statue but also several specimens of Sinhala sculp- 
ture in stone will be lost to posterity. 


Several other Buddha statues. and a number of 
rock images are also unprotected. 


BUDDHA PLAQUE 


The Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, has 
recently acquired a remarkable plaque with an 
inscribed image of the Lord Buddha from Tilda, a 
village in Midnapor district. 


The inscription on the plaque is in typical Gupta 
character of the fifth century A.C. A very rare 
specimen of ancient terracotta art of Bengal, the 
plaque has thrown new light on a great civilisation. 


According to Professor D. P. Gosh, Curator of 
the Museum, the Buddha image in relief on the 
plaque testifies to the Chinese account about the 
existence of many Buddhist sanctuaries in the 
kingdom of Tamralipta. 


The relief on the plaque shows the Buddha seated 
on a throne supported by rocks and clad in a 
garment covering both shoulders. The sensitive 
fingers of the hands describe the Dharmachakra 
Pravartana mudra representing the delivery of the 
first sermon by the Buddha. 
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CHINESE BUDDHISTS 


The Chinese Buddhist Association held its 
second national conference in Peking in March 
this year. 


Two hundred delegates representing Buddhists 
of eleven different nationalities from all parts of 
China and including the Living Buddhas, lamas, 
monks, nuns and laymen, Hans, Tibetans, Tais 
and Mongolians, attended the meeting. 


The conference elected the Ven. Shirob Jaltso, a 
Tibetan Buddhist dignitary, as chairman of the 
association, together with eleven vice-chairmen and 
220 council members reviewed the work of the 
association and adopted a revised constitution. 


The association, which was founded in June 1953, 
has done much to spread a knowledge of Buddhism. 
Many local branches have been set up and a number 
of famous monasteries restored. 


It has established a Buddhist Institute and 
collected and published sutras and much literature 
on Buddhist records. 


It has also done a great deal to foster friendly 
ties with foreign Buddhists, particularly by arrang- 
ing a series of reciprocal visits to and from India, 
Burma, Nepal, Japan and elsewhere. 


The conference endorsed the work done and 
called for its continuance and extension. 


As many speakers said, Buddhism is above all 
else a religion of peace, and the association had a 
great task before it—to rally all Chinese Buddhists 
to work for their country and to promote friend- 
ship and co-operation between Buddhists of all 
lands as a contribution to world peace. 


IN POLAND 


The Polish Buddhist, Mr. W. Misiewicz has 
given several lectures on Buddhism under the 
auspices of the local branches of the Polish Aca- 
demy of Sciences. He also had a radio broadcast 
with’ an interview by the speaker of Radio Poland 
on “ The Problems of Buddhism ”’. 


Mr. Misiewicz wrote a letter to the former 
Polish Premier, Mr. Joseph Cryankiewicz, before 
his departure on his tour to the Orient, on the 


importance of the youth of Poland to have some 
grounding on ethics and a knowledge of the ethics 
of Buddhism. 


STUPAS UNEARTHED 


The Dharmodaya Sabha of Nepal has discovered 
an Asoka stupa west of Lumbini, the birthplace 
of the Buddha. The stupa was found buried in 
the earth. The Sabha also recently announced 
the discovery of two Asoka pillars in the same area. 


Two big upright pillars and one coping stone 
belonging to a Buddhist stupa of the second cen- 
tury have been discovered, according to Mr. K. D. 
Bajpai, Curator of the Archaeological Museum, in 
Mathura. 


The first pillar, he said, was the biggest Buddhist 
architectural piece so far discovered in Mathura. 
It measures 16 feet and is carved on three sides. 


STATUE PRESENTED 


The Ambassador of Pakistan in Italy, Mr. S. K. 
Dehlavi, presented a Bodhisatva statue, a sample 
of Gandhara art, to President Giovanni Gronchi. 


This was presented on behalf of the Government 
of Pakistan. It belongs to the second century A.C. 


At present a co-ordinated Italo-Pakistan attempt 
is being made in the Swat Valley to bring to light 
the works of art in which it abounds. 


BUDDHIST ON THE MARCH 


‘Buddhism is now becoming aggressively 
missionary. Hundreds of thousands are becoming 
Buddhists in India today. This religion is taking 
on a semi-political colouring. A one hundred 
per cent. Burmese has come to mean a Buddhist 
Burmese ”’. 


This statement was made by an Indian bishop, 
Dr. Rajah B. Manikar, Bishop of Tranquebar, at 
the World Lutheran Assembly held in Minneapolis, 
USA. 


“It is in Asia’, he added, “* that Christianity 
has got to come to grips with non-Christian 
religions ”’. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDA OF 
BUDDHISM 


BY VINCENT PANDITA 
(General Secretary, Lanka Bauddha Mandalaya) 


HE Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, the Specimen 

Volume of which was published a few weeks 
ago, is a project sponsored by the Government of 
Ceylon not only as a permanent undertaking in 
commemoration of Buddha Jayanti but also as a 
contribution to international culture. 


It is in recognition of the value of this task by 
Ceylon that the UNESCO under the auspices of 
the International Council of Philosophy and the 
Humanities gave financial aid towards the printing 
of the Specimen Volume with a grant of 900 U.S. 
dollars. 


The volume which has now been compiled gives 
an indication of the major work and the articles 
which have been published are all complete in 
themselves. Though technically subject to further 
review by the learned Board of Editors, they are 
virtually in their final form. 


A ‘task on these comprehensive lines has not been 
previously attempted—in Ceylon or, for a matter 
of that, in any other country as far as Buddhistic 
studies are singled out. It is pertinent here to 
remember that there is not even a complete Biblio- 
graphy of Buddhism. This lack is the first 
difficulty which has to be overcome. 


On the other hand, there are working Biblio- 
graphies which are of considerable assistance. 
There are also Encyclopaedias such as Dr. Mochi- 
suki’s “‘ Bukkyo Dia Jiten”’ and ‘‘ Hobogrin, ” as 
well as Hasting’s “‘ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics’’ which are handy; but their scope is 
restricted. 


FORMIDABLE TASK 


The Encyclopaedia of Buddhism under prepara- 
tion is designed to cover every aspect of Buddhistic 
studies with no emphasis on any particular school 
of thought. It will deal with the religion and 
philosophy, psychology and ethics and their growth 


throughout the centuries, sacred places, literature, 
festivals, art and architecture, popular. beliefs, and 
an almost endless variety of such topics. 


Therefore, the task before the compilers is a 
very formidable one and when carried out will be 
a worthy achievement which should earn the appre- 
ciation of many generations. 


Quite a number of good people in the country 
have failed to understand the purpose of the present 
Encyclopaedia. This is mainly due to the reason 
that the compilation has been undertaken by 
personnel subscribing to orthodox Theravada in a 
country the majority of whose population do not 
hold ‘‘ heterodox” views. In other words, they 
think that the Encyclopaedia should concern itself 
with the orthodox view and none other. Still 
others hope that through it there will be propaganda 
and publicity for “‘ pure Buddhism ”’. 


THE POLICY 


If these views are held in respect of an Encyclo- 
paedia of Buddhism, it would be injurious to the 
very concept and scope of the Encyclopaedia. Our 
policy is pure and detached recording of facts or 
events or movements and not the personal view- 
point except sometimes the assessment by an 
impartial observer of contending claims on the 
basis of history. For this purpose the requirement 
is that the author should be an overall student of 
the subject to the extent that he is acknowledged 
for his competence in it. 


To cite an illustration, the late Pierre Dupont 
who had written a treatise on Pre-Angkorean 
Images was no Buddhist but a Roman Catholic. 
His work is assessed for his iconographical 
approach to the subject and not vitiated by being 
a non-Buddhist. Therefore, it is necessary for us 
to remember that it is merely incidental that the 
responsibility is being borne in a country of the 
orthodox school and in an office the chief personnel 
of which subscribes to the same school. It would 
be quite beside the point to think in terms of the 
relative truth of Theravada, Mahayana or any 
other school of Buddhist thought. 


Another important point to be noted is that the 
articles are no mere rehashing of old material. 
They are new studies. They incorporate what is 
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reliable in the old and take cognizance of the latest 
research. An instance may be cited to illustrate 
this. In his article on Adam’s Peak in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, the eminent autho- 
rity on Buddhism, T. W. Rhys Davids, mentioned 
that the ‘“ Samantapasadika”’’ of Buddhagosha 
referred to the Buddha’s visit to Samantakuta and 
leaving the imprint of His foot on the peak. This 
information the learned Rhys Davids culled from 
Skeen’s “‘ Adam’s Peak ”’. 

Skeen, however, had been furnished by Muda- 
liyar Louis de Zoysa with a Pali passage setting out 
the point which the Mudaliyar had stated to be 
from the *‘ Samantapasadika.”” Rhys Davids him- 
self did not seek to verify whether the passage is to 
be found in the source claimed; he merely assumed 
1t. 

Now the writer of the article on “‘ Adam’s Peak ”’ 
to the Encyclopaedia of Buddhism could not rest 
so easily content. Seeking to check the “ source ”’ 
he found that no known edition of the “‘ Saman- 
tapasadika ’’ has the passage furnished by Mudali- 
yar de Zoysa. Instead, it was found in “ Sara 
Sangaha ”’ by Siddhattha Thero of. Dakkhinarama 
in Polonnaruwa in the reign of Parakramabahu II 
and Siddhattha Thero it was who stated that he 
found the visit mentioned in the Vinaya-Atthakatha. 
This again raises other issues which have to be 
examined in their own connections. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


What has to be borne in mind is that the respon- 
sibility of the writer of our article does not end 
with the authority of even the most eminent writer 
who may have preceded him. He has to do his 
own reasearch and place the results of the latest 
studies before the reader. And thus we see that 
the aim of our Encyclopaedia is to offer to the 
reader the results of the most up-to-date investi- 
gations. 

So much in explanation of the approach. The 
task itself it will be seen, is one in which “‘ hustle ”’ 
is not desirable, even if it should be possible. On 
the other hand, it is steady application that will 
ensure comprehensiveness and _ thoroughness. 
Subjects have to be listed with care and those 
which require articles for themselves examined by 
competent authorities. 

It isin this matter that there is cause for satisfac- 
tion. Acknowledged authorities and others 
qualified to judge have guaranteed their assistance 


in all ways. _A Board of Editors, both local and 
foreign, are co-operating in the work and their 
names are the stamp of authority on the finished 
work. 

’ FURTHER POINT 

One further point needs to be mentioned. The 
Encyclopaedia is not a Dictionary. A Dictionary 
like the Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary 
would list every word and provide concise infor- 
mation, with a special eye to brevity and reference. 
An Encyclopaedia would contain articles at length 
on a variety of subjects and would be concerned 
with topics selected for their article-value as such 
and not with a view of collecting scraps of infor- 
mation under such-and-such a heading. 

Whilst the Dictionary would be a mere guide 
and large Index, the Encyclopaedia would be a 
compendium of articles. The former is designed 
as a sign-post to research, but the latter provides 
information both for the research worker and, still 
more important to the seeker after knowledge— 
that is, the general reader. 

The Encyclopaedia of Buddhism is being written 
in the English language in order to make it avail- 
able in the most extensive medium presently avail- 
able. Nothing stands in the way of its being 
translated into any language in due course. It isa 
work which Ceylon has taken the lead and is com- 
mitted to financing and will be presenting as a 
contribution to the sum of world knowledge. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 2) 


I finally feel bound to endorse what the Editor 
of “‘ Metta” says regarding the slow rate of 
advance Buddhism is making in this country. 
We also find the Asian students have not con- 
tributed anything though we do not blame them for 
that. On the other hand I personally feel that 
vigorous proselytising is not of the essence of 
Buddhism. But we do endeavour to make 
contact with others who may be interested and 
are pleased when we succeed in doing so. 

With best wishes and thanks to you for the 
excellent material which is presented each month 
in your columns. 

H. A. Finlay 
President, Buddhist Society 
of Tasmania. 
Box 965 J, G. P. O., Hobart, 
Tasmania. 
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PRINCIPLES “OF PANGCFHIA-:SIkey 


By G. P. MALALASEKERA 
(President, World Fellowship of Buddhists) 


The following is the Presidential Address deliveredby Dr. G.P. Malalasekera atthe 32nd Annual Session 
of the Indian Philosophical Congress held at Srinagar, Kashmir. 


AM deeply conscious of the great honour that 

has been conferred on me by being appointed 
President of this august assembly. I am also 
profoundly aware of my own unworthiness for 
such exalted distinction. I recall with immense 
pride that this Congress had, as its first President, 
Rabindranath Tagore, who for more than half a 
century dominated the intellectual scene not only 
of India but also of the whole of Asia and further 
beyond. 


Since then, the Presidential dais has been 
occupied by a galaxy of brilliant personages, in 
comparison with whom I would appear a mere 
glow-worm. I derive courage and consolation, 
however, from the fact that in promoting me to 
this high office, the Congress has recognised not 
any particular merit on my own part but the signi- 
ficance of a great event, the Buddha Jayanti, the 
2500th anniversary of the Buddhist Era, which has 
been celebrated with great eclat in many countries 
and with special splendour in India, the land of 
the Sakyamuni’s birth. 


By electing a Buddhist to preside over this year’s 
deliberations therefore the Congress has sought to 
take notice of this significant event and, as Presi- 
dent of the World Fellowship of Buddhists, I should 
like on behalf of the Buddhists of the world to 
convey to the members of the Congress our pro- 
found gratitude for this noble gesture. 


BUDDHIST HALLMARK 


This same fact has promoted me to select as 
topic for my address to you as General President, 
the Philospohical Implications of Pancha Sila, the 
Five Vows or Precepts the observance of which 
every Buddhist voluntarily takes upon himself. 


So closely is Pancha Sila associated with Bud- 
dhism that when someone of another faith wishes 
to indicate that he has now become a follower of 
the Buddha, he does so by repeating, in some 


suitable place, preferably in front of a Buddharupa 
or at the foot of a Bodhi-tree, a formula in which 
he declares that he has accepted the Three Refuges 
(the Buddha, his Doctrine and the Sangha, the 
holy Order of Monks) and undertakes to observe 
the Pancha Sila. 


This formal act of conversion—if one may so call 
it—is taken to mean that he has now received the 
hallmark of the true Buddhist. The repetition of 
this formula, on awaking and on retiring and on 
every formal occasion of a religious character, 
marks for the Buddhist what would correspond to 
the “‘ progress ” of followers of other faiths. 


It sums up for him not only the fundamental 
principles of his ethical conduct but also the philo- 
sophy underlying the whole of the Buddha’s 
teaching. 


WAY OF LIFE 


I do not propose to discuss here whether 
Buddhism could be better described as a religion 
or a philosophy. The Buddha himself called his 
teaching a patipada, a Way of Life. Generally 
speaking, Buddhism is accepted as one of the world- 
religions, in fact, the oldest of the historical world- 
religions. 


There is no need to enter into the perplexing 
question of the definition of “ religion,” for we 
know in a general way what is meant by a man’s 
religious faith, opinions and practices.. Religious 
beliefs differ, for instance, from economic or poli- 
tical principles in that though the latter are con- 
cerned with very important aspects of life, they are 
limited in their scope, whereas in our religion we 
express our total reaction to the universe. 


It regulates and directs our total reaction to 
every aspect of experience—or, at least, claims to 
do so. It is true that in every day life religion is 
largely composed of traditional ways of acting and 
thinking, which are only partially grasped, dimly 
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understood and vaguely accepted by the individual. 
But religion, in its essential nature, is an all-embrac- 
ing world-view and the determiner of life’s values. 
All the major concerns of humanity living in 
society presuppose some belief which is in its 
nature religions. 


INTELLECTUAL CREATURE 


Man is an ideational creature. Men’s conduct 
and their institutions are shaped by what they 
assume to be real and important, true and false, 
right and wrong. What men desire their society to 
become, their vision of a tolerably satisfactory 
community are profoundly affected by the beliefs 
they hold about the nature of man, about the 
nature of the universe as a whole and man’s rela- 
tion to it. 


Our beliefs determine the qualities we want to 
foster in ourselves and in others. Human beings, 
thus, develop what are called values, and these 
constitute their philosophies. Chesterton has dec- 
lared that every man has his philosophy and that 
this is the most practical and important thing about 
him. 


Philosophy, in the minds of many, is concerned 
with the abstract, scholarly study of concepts and 
ideas, far removed from the practical issues of the 
everyday world. They think of a philosopher as a 
long-haired eccentric individual, whose chief 
interest is an attempt to master the secrets of the 
universe, regardless of whether his search has any 
useful significance or not. 


But there is also another concept of philosophy 
which recognises it as a study that should make 
life here and now as intelligible, meaningful and 
purposeful as possible. Such a concept implies 
that the most important obligation of any indivi- 
dual is to clarify his basic beliefs and assumptions. 
He should be able to state, explain, organise and 
defend the premises upon which he bases his 
scientific, political, economic, religious and educa- 
tional practices. 


It should be the concern of every citizen to 
develop such a personal philosophy to enable him 
to cope with the numerous problems arising daily 
in our complex society. It must be admitted, 
however, that as far as the vast majority of us are 


equipped with anything like an outlook on life and 
the world, it consists mainly of a great deal of 
superstition about the supernatural, a smattering 
of social theory, a whole heap of group-prejudices, 
a few wise saws, a rumour or two from science and 
a number of slipshod observations about life. 

So long as this state of mind exists, there will be 
in our minds only a chaos of immediate experience, 
like that of small children. Historical man begins 
definitely in a culture only by bringing order into 
his experiences and demanding a consistent expla- 
nation of them. 


(To be continued) 


Buddhist Mission to Germany 


(Continued from page 9) 


bhikkhu was interned in Ceylon the Nazi Govern- 
ment oppressed Buddhists and their activities. 
Buddhist publications and group meetings were 
prohibited. Prominent Buddhists were summoned 
for interrogation by the Gestapo. 


Among them was Kurt Fischer Dhalke’s secre- 
tary, who died after one such interrogation. In 
spite of these grave dangers, some of the German 
Buddhists continued to hold meetings in secret. 
It was indeed a grave risk that they took in order 
to give the solace of the Dhamma at a time when 
their fellow members needed it most. 


Buddhist activities were restarted soon after the 
war. In Hamburg a society was re-established with 
Dr. Helmut Palmie as president. It is one of the 
most active Buddhist groups in Germany and will 
be the headquarters of the Ceylon mission. In 
Berlin, as well as in other leading cities, Buddhist 
groups have been organised so that today the 5,000 
Buddhists there are a well-knit group. 


Many of them have not seen a bhikkhu before. 
In fact, it is as living examples of the Teaching that 
the bhikkhus have been invited. What the Ger- 
man Buddhists need so much is not knowledge of 
the Dhamma, which they can gain from books, as 
people leading the ideal Buddhist life who could 
inspire and guide them to achieve the maximum 
benefits of the religion. © 
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Book Review 


Encyclopaedia of Buddhism: Specimen Volume, 
Published jointly by the Lanka Bauddha 
Mandalaya and the Department of Cultural 
Affairs, Colombo, Ceylon. Crown quarto size, 
83 pp., 26 illustrations, 2 maps. Rs. 4/50. 


DR. G. P. Malalasekera, Ceylon’s Ambassador 
in the USSR, and President of the World Fellow- 
ship of Buddhists, has in this fascicule offered a 
cross-section of articles which represent the idea 
of the Encyclopaedia. We are now able to form 


a correct impression of what the finished work will 
be. 


We read the following names among the learned 
authors:—The Venerables C. Nyanasatta and 
Nanamoli, His Royal Highness Prince Dhaninivat 
of Thailand, Professors S. Paranavitane and Junsho 
Tanaka, Drs. S. Dutt, B.C. Law, W. Pachow and 
Benjamin Rowland and Mr. K. N. Jayatilleke. 


The longer articles are on Abayagiri (D. T. 
Devendra), Anicca, Art and Architecture (Ceylon, 
Gandhara, Thailand), Asoka (H. G. A. van Zeyst), 
Asvagosha, Bodhidarma, Brahma (Bandula Jaya- 
wardene), Attainment of Buddhahood, Pacceka- 
buddha (H. S. Cooray), Positivism in Buddhism 
and Sanghakamma. With short notes there is a 
total of seventy-five to eighty thousand words in 
close-packed type which has been used. 


The published articles conform to the best 
academic tradition, even as they indicate a high 
level of scholarship on the part of the authors. 
While taking stock of the latest research, they also 
reveal that true restraint in expression and economy 
of language, which are the result of mature 
study. 


The Encyclopaedia of Buddhism of which this is 
a mere glimpse, is planned to be published in ten 
volumes, each of 1,000 pages. It is obvious that 
such an outstanding work will take several years to 
reach the end of the first stage of labours, with its 
first Edition. 


The Specimen Volume before us is the assurance 
that the work will be a worthy one. The Govern- 


ment of Ceylon, which has sponsored it as a memo- 
rial of Buddha Jayanti, deserves the thanks of all, 
particularly those who love scholarship. There 
has never been a comprehsensive work of its kind 
in the English language, or any other language. 


(Copies may be obtained, post free, from the 
General Secretary, Lanka Bauddha Mandalaya, 
Department of Cultural Affairs, Colombo, at 
Rs. 4/50). 
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BUDDHA-DHAMMA - ONLY WAY 
OF ATTAINING LASTING PEACE 


By Luang Suriyabongs 


WO world wars and the prospect of having to 
face with almost certainty a third one in the 
near future should suffice to make people realise 
how insecure and uncertain life to-day is. In fact 
the growing concern over the present world situa- 
tion, the deep anxiety, agitation and restlessness 
caused by our modern economy of life have brought 
intellectuals all over the world to their senses. 
They have become conscious that there must be 
something fundamentally wrong with present day 
behaviour. 


We cannot but. admit that in spite of all civili- 
sation and rationalism, in spite of the enormous 
progress made by science and technology, there is 
not much difference between the cave man of the 
Stone Age who battered his neighbour with a stone 
axe and modern man of the 20th century who is 
bent on exterminating his opponents, by the 
million at a time, by his latest weapons, the atom 
and hydrogen bombs. It seems to confirm the 
axiom: ‘‘ Nobody ever learns history’s lessons ”’, 
and we seem to do everything in our power to 
perpetuate War. If we are not at war as yet it is 
only because each side is waiting for the opportune 
moment when it will have superiority in deadly 
weapons over the other side. 


What are the causes of such behaviour ?. The 
answer is obvious. The roots of all evil of our 
modern times are the misconceptions which prevail 
as regards World Order, the true nature of life, its 
purpose, and the laws that govern it—and the 
extreme Materialism towards which such miscon- 
ceptions have inevitably led. 


CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION 


_ The Christian conception of World Order is, if 
I am rightly informed, that the world has been 
created by God; and that man, being the image of 


God, is not only superior to all other beings, but 
by virtue of his spiritual and intellectual faculties, 
has the power of maintaining his superiority and 
his dignity, and the power to influence his environ- 
ment in such a way as to make it suitable to his 
requirements. Thus, a good Christian imbued 
with high spiritual ideals may by diligence and great 
perseverance find happiness and peace, and through 
God’s help and by his own efforts, lessen the effects 
of his environment. 


From the Materialist’s point of view, however, 
‘the universe is a great machine, man is a little 
machine, made possible by an accidental arrange- 
ment of atoms and a naturalistic evolutionary 
process. Suffering is man’s inescapable lot in his 
struggle for survival. It has no ‘ meaning’ other 
than that; no purpose. Death is the dissolution 
of chemical elements; nothing remains.’ (Quoted 
from ‘‘ Many Mansions” by Gina Carminara, 
New York, 1953). 


In a very similar way, another Materialist, 
Rene Guyon from Bangkok, expresses himself as 
follows: ‘*‘ Man is a chemical works in which the 
various chemical substances contained in our body 
react against each other, causing our body organs 
to function normally. Our mental activities are 
also caused by such chemical reactions. Any 
disruption of these chemical processes causes 
ill-health or disease and finally leads to death 
when the chemical substances necessary for our 
body functions can no more be produced by the 
body or are not supplied in sufficient quantities 
from outside. 


In consequence, if science could produce synthe- 
tically the exact kinds of chemicals and in the right 
proportion for the body functions, it would be 
possible to prolong life for an indefinite period by 
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introducing these chemicals into our body system. 
Death is nothing else but the cessation of these 
chemical reactions. As man possesses no abiding 
principle, no individual soul, the dissolution of his 
body is his final end. ”’ 


OUTLOOK UPSET 


Thus we see that the great advances in science in 
the last decades have completely upset the Western 
outlook upon life. Many a Westerner has dis- 
carded his faith in the religion of his cradle days 
in exchange for an utterly materialistic outlook 
upon life. Worse still, and most unfortunately, 
a great many Westerners also seem to have too 
rashly concluded that not only the orthodox dog- 
mas which the Churches seek to impose upon them, 
but also their other teachings, their ethics, are 
equally untenable, equally without sound rational 
foundation. 


Being left to himself without any guide, without 
any moral standards, he does not know how he 
should lead his life. So for the time being until he 
finds something better, modern rationalists believe 
‘that scientific materialism is the best hypothesis 
of science’; and the most rational explanation of 
World Order. 


Modern thinkers however, are now realising the 
futility of trying to seek security and happiness in 
a future day by plunging headlong into the plea- 
sures of the civilised world, and by ‘‘ making money 
to make money”. They are now realising that 
material well-being by itself does not bring true 
happiness and lasting peace and cannot therefore 
be the ultimate purpose of life. 


They feel in their innermost selves that there 
does exist some universal justice which governs all 
sentient beings and that there must be a universal 
moral law which governs both the material and the 
immaterial world, although science has given no 
proof ofit. They instinctively feel that man should 
seek contentment in a higher spiritual life which is 
the ultimate aim of human evolution. 


But then, science has no heart, and in the field of 
morality it has utterly failed. Science has not yet 
found any means by which we can escape from 
suffering and from death. It has completely failed 
to give any satisfactory answer to the ultimate 
purpose of life; and to the riddles of life, namely: 


Where do we come from ? Where do we go ? 
What are we ? Nor has science given any scienti- 
fically plausible answer to the inequalities of men; 
neither can science answer the question of why we 
suffer. 


Science, above all, has failed to bring any happi- 
ness and lasting peace which would put an end to 
the misery of mankind. It is a fallacy to believe 
that by raising “‘ the standards of living’ man can 
be made happier; because happiness is a quality of 
the heart and does not depend upon the quantity 
of worldly possessions. On the contrary the more 
one has, the more one wants. Wealth and power 
corrupt, unless restrained and checked by higher 
standards of morality. 


Nevertheless, science has invented many means 
by which the perceptions of our sensory organs 
have been greatly enhanced. For instance, by 
television and radar, by the electron microscope 
and 200 inch telescope; by radio and wireless 
telephony and by electronic sound detectors, to 
mention only a few of the latest inventions, it has 
been made possible to obtain a greater knowledge 
of the external material world of sights, sounds 
and contacts. Science has given us better under- 
standing of the natural physical laws which govern 
the universe. But all that science is able to teach 
us are only “relative realities”. It is not the 
** absolute truth ”’. 


WONDERFUL INSTRUMENTS 


All the wonderful instruments invented by 
science are only means to enlarge the range of our 
ordinary senses, beyond which human intellect 
cannot go. We can perceive reality only to a 
limited extent, and there is much in the world that 
we cannot know by our sensory organs. Scientists 
are wondering whether it is not possible to sharpen 
our senses to such an extent that we could perceive 
reality still further than it is possible by means of 
scientific instruments and techniques. 


They have, therefore, turned to psychology which 
is one of the most promising sciences of today. 


The fact that there exist extraordinary persons 
who are clairvoyant and can see things not present 
to the ordinary senses but regarded as having 
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obejctive reality, strongly suggests that it is humanly 
possible to attain to the absolute reality by some 
other mental faculties than by our ordinary sense- 
perceptions. Any Buddhist who has diligently 
practised meditation (Samadhi) and has followed 
the Buddha-Path which leads to insight and wis- 
dom, can tell you that it is positively possible to 
attain to the Absolute Truth, to Insight of the true 
facts of life, to Supreme Wisdom and to the Deli- 
verance of the mind from all suffering. 


FORCES OF NATURE 

While the West has surpassed the East in the 
mastery over the forces of nature, in comprehension 
of the material world, simply because unlike the 
East, it has devoted all its powers towards obtaining 
such mastery and understanding, the people of the 
East for more than 2,500 years have spent all their 
time and energy towards the development of their 
intellectual faculties. And while the West tries to 
approach reality by the mediate way of scientific 
observation and experimentation, by exact mea- 
surement and mathematical calculation; by the 
application of machines, gadgets and scientific 
instruments, Eastern people seek to attain to the 
Absolute Reality by the immediate way of medi- 
tation, by intuitive insight, by transcendental 
cognition. 


The Eastern way of approach to Reality, as the 
Buddha has proved by his own experience, is the 
only direct way of solving all problems of life and 
of attaining lasting peace and happiness. It leads 
to the extinction of Greed, Hatred and Delusion. 
Whereas the Western way of approach to reality 
can only lead to relative reality, because our ordi- 
nary sense perceptions cannot carry us beyond the 
horizon of human intellect as body and mind 
(Nama-Rupa) are bound to this world of imper- 
manence, misery and non-selfness. 


It is only possible to attain to the ultimate reality 
transcendentally by the practice of meditation and 
intuitive insight, and not until the mind is purified 
from human passion, from greed, hatred and 
delusion, and from any attachment to the pleasures 
and sorrow of sentient life. 


Using the mediate way of approach to reality as 
‘may be seen from Pragmatism, which is the latest 
and most popular of current Western philosophies, 


Westerners have been experimenting for quite a 
long time with values, with morals, with social 
organisations, with economic policies, with reli- 
gious ideals and with metaphysical hypotheses. 
Christianity, Christian Science, medicine, philo- 
sophy and psychology—all are being tried out in 
man’s search for the ultimate Truth, yet none of 
them has brought as yet compelte satisfaction to 
his restless mind. 


Why ? Because the trouble with the Western 
way of life—so far as I have been able to observe— 
is that people have formed the habit of looking 
always behind and ahead, instead of sitting back 
here and there for a while to appreciate the present 
for what reality it has in itself. From their 
experience of the past they immediately plan for 
the future, for their future happiness and security. 
They rush on and on, never fully aware of the 
present reality; never content with what there is; 
but always busily inventing new machines, working 
out new techniques and gadgets to improve their 
standards of living—their material well-being. 


Civilised man is all the time attempting to master 
the forces of nature, instead of trying to master 
himself. And the more he does so, the more he 
gets into conflict with his own true nature. While 
his body cries for relaxation and rest, for peaceful 
living in harmony with the laws of nature his rest- 
less mind will persist in going on and on making 
money and more money to satisfy his insatiable 
craving for the pleasures of this modern world. 


SORROW AND PAIN 


But as pleasures are inseparably bound to pain 
and sorrow, he tries to drown or “ dope” his pain 
by stimulating his nerves even more in order to 
experience the same pleasures again and again. 
Furthermore, when the future he has dreamed of 
and planned for comes to be the present, and it 
does not turn out as he had expected, he becomes 
dismayed, unsatisfied and goes on again hoping 
for the best in the future. So on ad infinitum. 


For the sake of material gain modern man does 
not listen to the voice of nature. His mental 
activities are so preoccupied with his future happi- 
ness that he neglects the needs of his physical body 
and entirely forgets the present moment for what 
it is worth. This unnatural behaviour of present 
mankind is the immediate result of his wrong 
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conceptions of World Order, of human life and its 
ultimate purpose. It is the cause of all the frus- 
tration, anxiety, fear and insecurity of our present 


times. 
THE TEACHER 


As neither the conventional beliefs of the West, 
nor Materialism, nor Pragmatism have been able 
to withstand the scrutiny of the rational mind, 
nothing seems to be left but to seek further know- 
ledge, greater and better understanding of the 
innermost nature of man. Of this inner realm 
reliable knowledge can be obtained by the diligent 
seeker; true knowledge, not hearsay, nor asserted 
dogma; but absolute truth. And the Teacher 
under whose guidance such knowledge and ascer- 
tained fact can be obtained is the Buddha, the 
Enlightened One. 


What the West, nay the whole world, more than 
ever needs today is a practical and rational Way of 
Life which is based upon natural laws which govern 
both the material world and the innermost spiritual 
realm of the human mind as well as all sentient 
beings. And such is the Doctrine of the Buddha, 
the Doctrine of Truth, the Dhamma. 


The Teachings of the Buddha can withstand the 
scrutiny of the most critical and sceptical mind. 
The more thoroughly one examines and the deeper 
one penetrates the Teachings of the Master, the 
more one becomes convinced and the more one 
realises their validity and their truth. Buddhism 
can be said to be the only religion that can answer 
scientifically and rationally all questions pertaining 
to life. Indeed, the observance of the Buddha- 
Dhamma is the only direct way of attaining to 
lasting peace and happiness. 


The fact that more and more Westerners are 
taking a real interest in Buddhism is a sure sign 
that Westerners at last are turning away from 
extreme materialism and are now prepared and 
ready to understand a religion founded upon what 
their knowledge about material things and their 
sciences have taught them to respect and value, 
namely, rationality, the law of cause and effect at 
work in the physical as well as in the moral world, 
the Buddha’s Moral Law of Karma. 


NEED FOR BUDDHISM 


The West has long felt the need for Buddhism. 
It is now ready to understand the Laws of Karma 
and the Anatta Doctrine. Just as the propagation 


of the Buddha-Dhamma among the peoples of the 
East has brought to them an era of peace, of moral 
and spiritual culture and prosperity, contentment 
and happiness, so may it bring peace and happiness 
to the West. May it produce in the West a spirit 
of tolerance, loving-kindness and) compassion for 
all mankind and for all sentient beings, such as the 
West has never known in its fullness and cannot 
know until it has thoroughly and truly understood 
the all-embracing moral Law of Karma and its 
implications, until it has realised that life is not 
just one single show, but consists of a long chain 
of renewed existences in the various realms of 
existence; each individual life being the result of 
his thoughts, words and deeds, the consequences 
of which he inevitably has to bear. 


The realisation of this Truth would change their 
whole attitude towards life. Human behaviour 
would completely change as each would begin: to 
heed his: thoughts, words, and deeds by applying 
self-control and self-restraint in order not to 
commit any rash act for which he would have to 
suffer in future lives. 


The study and practice of Buddhism would 
make the West realise the need for compassion 
and loving-kindness and tolerance. Then only 
will it be possible to bring about a better under- 
standing among Nations and universal peace. 


(From  ‘ Buddhism: An Introduction”, by 
Dr. Luang Suriyabongs, M.D. Published by the 
Lanka € Rauddig dha Mondainngs lo 30), 
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Six Kinds of Knowledge Budhists 
Must Attain 


the attainments of Buddhists which is called 
“to see through the other’s mind,” you should 
know the accurate answer. 


Wee any one asks a question about one of 


People sometimes harbor erroneous thoughts or 
take superstitious views about this “‘ seeing through 
the other’s mind.” They may speak about this 
knowledge as analogous to your mind-reading. 
For instance: ‘“‘ I know what you ate for breakfast 
this morning. It was bacon and eggs.”’ Or: 
“1 know what you are thinking at this moment. ”’ 
But our art of seeing through the other’s mind is 
entirely different from such a worldly type of mind- 
reading. 


There are six kinds of supernatural knowledges 
which Buddhists must attain. .When we call these 
knowledges ‘‘ supernatural ”’ people think they are 
something unusual. But these supernatural know- 
ledges are not unusual at all. 


THE KNOWLEDGES 


The first supernatural knowledge is that which 
penetrates to the Reality of Existence. The second 
supernatural knowledge is that which is called the 
“heavenly eye.”’ The third is the knowledge 
which is called the “‘ heavenly ear.”” The fourth 
is the knowledge which can perceive the past and 
future state of a man’s mind. The fifth is the 
knowledge with which one who has attained it can 
see through the other’s mind. The sixth is the 
attainment of the knowledge with which you are 
aware that your mind has been emancipated from 
all human thoughts. These are the so-called six 
kinds of supernatural knowledge. 


People try to think of these according to the 
meaning of the words—supernatural knowledges, 
or wisdoms, as they may also be called—but you 
must grasp the real quality of this so-called ‘‘ super- 
natural ’’ knowledge lest you fall into some super- 
stitious or erroneous idea. Especially in New York, 
many teachers teach all kinds of queer knowledge. 
- | hope my students will not take any such teaching 
seriously. 


The first wisdom is the knowledge with which 
you can attain the state of Reality. 


It is about the attainment of seeing through the 
other’s mind that I shall now speak. However, 
when you attain any one of these wisdoms, you 
attain all six of them. 


DIFFERENT VIEWS 


When you see the color red, how do you perceive 
it ? When I see this color, I see it is vermillion. 
And I do not doubt that every one of you perceive 
this color as vermillion. If you are not colorblind 
certainly you perceive it as vermillion. When I 
taste water, itis cold. I do not doubt that to every 
one of you this same water will taste cold. When 
I burn incense, the incense has a nice fragrance. 


But when you think about something, each view 
is different from the other. For the mind is not so 
simple as the other sense organs. When our sense 
organs are sound their functioning is universal to 
all human beings. But our minds, when they are 
used to think about something or to see something, 
to make a view of something, do not function 
always in the same fashion. 


If our minds are in a normal condition and see 
something which has happened, one could expect 
the view might be the same throughout the minds 
of all. But mind does not work in such a way. 
For instance, when I see a man I think: “‘ His mind 
is shallow but he is honest.”’ Someone else 
observes him and thinks: “‘ His mind is very deep 
but he is immoral.”’ And a third person seeing 
him thinks: ‘‘ He is a pickpocket. ”’ 


There must be something bothering men’s minds 
so they cannot see one thing in the same fashion. 
Of course every one of us is not born in the same 
condition. We are differently educated; we have 
different tastes; so our view toward everything is 
different. If this is the answer, the human mind 
is a very inconvenient and difficult mind. 
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You must think about what it is that makes this 
difficulty in human minds. I do not think cats 
and dogs observe things in such a difficult way, but 


human beings’ minds are terribly confused. 
Human beings’ minds must be simplified therefore. 


To be simplified human beings must practise some- 
thing and attain something. Otherwise human 
beings can never have any peace or happiness. 


HINDRANCES 


When I sit and once again think deeply, however, 
there is not much confusion in the human mind; 
only two or three hindrances can be noted. But 
human beings stick to these and refuse to accept 
what is true. As a result, human beings have lost 
their penetrating sight. That is because human 
beings are very foolish and very childish beings. 


First, human beings have created their lives 
artificially. They do not accept what has been 
- given to them by Nature. Human beings try to 
fulfil desires which Nature didn’t give them. 
Human beings try to cover up their fear with wish- 
ful thinking. When you think about what is the 
real confusion of the human mind, perhaps you 
will get three or four answers. Boil down your 
thoughts very carefully and you will find there are 
not many causes which make the human mind 
confused. 


And do not forget my word—your mind must be 
simple, just as your eye and ear are simple. Nature 
created the human mind in such a way that it is the 
rendezvous of the impressions which have come 
through the five senses, from our eyes, our ears, 
our nose, our tongue and our skin. These impres- 
sions come in to the mind, are compared with one 
another to decide the accurate view. 


Accepting the theories of psychologists, I may 
say this: when you see the outside for the first time 
there is no outside. It takes a long, long time for 
your senses to perceive the so-called representations, 
using your term. These representations are gra- 
dually perceived in your mind until they are pheno- 
menalized. And then the phenomenon becomes 
phenomena, in the plural. But it doesn’t yet make 
an impression. You must still take a long time to 
make an impression from these phenomena, 


When the outside works to you through your 
senses your intrinsic power to perceive things works 
simultaneously from the inside to the outside. The 
intrinsic powers of perception chew the impressions 
which your five senses bring in. As a cow chews 
its cud, we chew facts to make concepts. This is 
white, this is black, this is vermillion. 


At first you conceive these without names, then 
you slowly put a tag of names on them. Then all 
reds are red. Any red thing which appears you 
call red. The artist distinguishes between the 
shades: that is vermillion, that is pink. This is a 
concept. The power of perception manufactures 
a name and tags the name on the impression. Just 
here we lose the power of true perception. 


In the first step we invented the tag of names, the 
concept. The concept stays in our mind a long 
time and makes conceptions. Then in the second 
step we create abstractions from the concepts. 
Some may have nothing to do with the original 
object. There are many concepts which have 
nothing to do with phenomenal existence but are 
abstractions of something which has a phenomenal 
background. 


THIRD STEP | 


In the third step we think all kinds of things 
using these abstract concepts as bases for our 
judgment. For instance: A “red” man is bad. 
Therefore, everything red is considered bad. A 
woman wears a “red” dress; she must be bad. 
Our decision has nothing to do with that man or 
woman. We judge by conceptions abstracted from 
reality and pass sentence. This is the so-called 
human mind. How muddled and confused. 


Then these conceptions are compared and ideas 
are created. Human feet must wear No. 8 shoes. 
Every man must wear a straw hat in the summer. 
It is like trying to get fishes from the top of trees. 
But I must not abuse human beings too much. 
After all, I am one of them. 


But how can we get the penetrating sight to see 
the truth ? First we must attain the Reality of 


Existence. I am not talking about this bell, or 


(Continued from page 14) 
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Letter to the Editor. 


Buddhist Activity in 
Czechoslovakia 


The Czech Orientalist, Dr. Ivo Fiser, Ast. Pro- 
fessor of Indology, Karel University of Prague, 
delivered a lecture under the auspices of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, on “ 2,500 
Years of Buddhism ”’. 

Prof. O. Pertold, who lectures on the Sinhalese 
language and teaches Sinhalese at the University 
of Prague, made a long introductory speech. 
But though Prof. Pertold had visited Ceylon 
several times, from his address it was evident that 
the spirit of Buddhism was foreign to him in spite 
of his occupying himself with the externals of 
Buddhism for more than 50 years. 

As is the practice in those countries, the Buddha 
Jayanti Lecture in Prague held at the hall of the 
Academy of Sciences was nowhere announced or 
advertised, not even in the daily press. 

The Oriental Institute that arranged it’sent 
invitations to persons interested in Indology and 
India, and in spite of this, there was a record 
attendance of 230 persons, a record for the past 
10 years. 

Had the lecture been announced in the news- 
papers, thousands might have come to hear it. 
The lecture was to be held in the little hall, but the 
large number of visitors compelled the Academy 
to hold it in the large hall of the Academy. 

Though the lecturer had to give his Jayanti 
Lecture on 2,500 years of Buddhism rather from 
the historical angle, he gave also the fundamentals 
of the Pali Theravada Buddhism. 

At the end of the lecture several of the audience 
came to the table of the lecturer to invite him to 
give a whole series of lectures on Buddhism and 
lend them his script of the lecture or give them 
copies of it. 

This interest in the study of Buddhism created 
by the lecture fully satisfied the lecturer. His 
lecture was reprinted as an article in the ‘‘ Novy 
Orient ”’. 

This lecturer in Pali, Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Buddhism, now studies Sinhalese in order to be a 


lecturer in Sinhalese too, for Prof. O. Pertold is 
now over 70, and will not beable to teach much 
longer, hence. Dr. Ivo Fiser will take over his 
lectures in Sinhalese. 


Dr. Ivo Fiser has advised other friends of 
Buddhism in Prague how to organise their Society, 
and is ready to assist them if they need his help. 
He now studies modern Sinhalese literature and 
his main object is the study of the Tika sub-com- 
mentaries, where Pali is mixed with Sinhalese, 
hence a knowledge of Sinhalese is essential. 


Pali scholars in Czechoslovakia and Europe in 
general, were as a rule, up to now unable to make 
full use of the commentarial and sub-commentarial 
Pali literature. This deficiency will be corrected 
by Dr. Ivo Fiser. Regular news from Ceylon will 
now appear in the Czech monthly “‘ Novy Orient ”’ 
with fresh news sent by airmail direct from Ceylon. 


Nyanasatta Thera. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Young East: Spring, 1957, and Summer, 1957. 
Japanese Buddhist Quarterly published by 
the Young East Association: Tsukiji Hon- 
ganji, Tsukiji, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Zen Notes: Vol. 4, No. 3; Vol. 4, No. 5; and Vol. 4, 


No. 7. The First Zen Institute of America, 
156, Waverly Place, New York 14, U.S.A. 


The Golden Lotus: Vol. 14, No. 1 and Vol. 14, 
No. 2. The Golden Lotus Press, 537, Arbu- 
tus Road, Philadelphia 19, U.S.A. 


Magga: No. 2, January, 1957. St. Jacobsmarket, 
32, Antwerp, Belgium. 

Informations Bouddhistes: Vol. 2, No. 4, April, 
1957. 99, Chaussee de Charleroi, Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Dharma-Dutha: No. 1, July, 1957: Wonosobe, 
Indonesia. j. 


Bahai Teachings for a World Faith: Bahai Publish- 
ing Committee, 110, London Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois, U.S.A. 


La Pense Bouddhique: Vol. 6, No. 3, July, 1957: 
Bulletin des amis du Bouddhisme, 62 bis, 
rue Lhomond, Paris. 
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PRINGIPLES:-@F PANCHA 33am 


By G. P. MALALASEKERA 
(President, World Fellowship of Buddhists) 


The following is a continuation of the Presidential Address delivered by Dr. G. P. Malalasekera at 
the 32nd Annual Session of the India, Philosophical Congress held at Srinagar, Kashmir 


A life without a guilding philosophy is narrow 
and selfish, producing intolerance, ignorance 
and prejudice. It is not a happy life. A pur- 
poseful, intelligible, meaningful life is one that 
is alert and active, everlearning and constantly 
growing. 


The measure of a man is his character. Cer- 
tain distinctive qualities mark an individual 
of character. He holds specific convictions re- 
garding his purpose in life and in the way in 
which he means to live that life. He has for- 
mulated an ideal upon which he bases a per- 
sonal code of ethics. 


One can no more rid himself of the notion 
of moral law than of time or space. Moral law 
dominates man whether he respects it or defies 
it. The wise man recognises this and thereby 
becomes a philosopher. 


Philosophy has been aptly described as “‘walk- 
ing in the path of wisdom ”. It is this philo- 
sophy that gives direction to his intellectual 
searching and stability to his emotional being. In 
the case of the others, they are brought to this 
recognition by the society in which they live. It 
exercises upon him the restraint of the moral 
and public opinion that surround him, and pre- 
vents him from going adrift without proper bear- 
ing and consequent anti-social behaviour. 


In the case of the follower of a religion, his 
religion moulds his character and gives it a mo- 
tivation and this motivation becomes the de- 
terminant of his judgment and wisdom. The 
precepts of his religion contain the accumulated 
experience of many ages and provide the neces- 
sary guidance for the development of his char- 
acter. Character involves spiritual man as well 
as intellectual man. 


Religious understanding and commitment, a 
constant observance of moral principles in 


every phase of life are the necessary elements 
and expressions of character. For these to be 
really effective, they must be built on a deep, 
inner attitude towards life and living. It is this 
attitude that constitutes a man’s philosophy. 


HAPPINESS 


Throughout the ages, happiness has been the 
object of all human endeavour. Philosophy 
guides men in the ‘pursuit of what they consider 
happiness. But it does more than that. It 
also provides them with attempts to rationalise 
the mystery of the universe, to translate in the 
language of concepts that which is inexpres- 
sible in concepts. 


These attempts have resulted in varied in- 
terpretations. These differences have often led 
to conflicts and even wars. In the modern 
world, when peoples have become close neigh- 
bours through the scientific conquest of space 
and the technical presence of instantaneous com- 
munication, the development of true neighbourli- 
ness has become a vital necessity. 


This is possible only through the promotion 
of global understanding. Such understanding 
must be philosophical, in the sense that we 
should be aware of the different assumptions 
underlying different cultures. Mankind can re- 
alise its unity only by thinking of its unity in 
terms of its many perspectives, expressions and 
experiments. 


In doing this the various religions that men 
follow afford a profitable way of approach. The 
precepts of a religion provide the formulations 
of the good life as envisaged by its followers, 
the basic minimum upon which spiritual de- 
velopment could be built. Most historic cul- 
tures arethe result of such developments that have 
taken place among large masses of mankind. 
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But not all historic cultures are religions, 
though they are all based on different world- 
views and assumptions and, therefore, on dif- 
ferent evaluations of life. Looking back on 
the history of the world, it would be true to say 
that cultures differ mostly in affirming or de- 
nying a religious world-view. 


During the last 400 years, for instance, west- 
ern civilisation has become increasingly anti- 
religious as shown by its worship of national and 
social values or economic and class values. The 
other predominantly anti-religious civilisation 
was the one that developed in the last four or 
five centuries of the Roman Hellenistic empire. 


BUDDHISM 


Among the religions that have influenced the 
growth of cultures with spiritual values, Bud- 
dhism has been one of the most powerful, in 
‘that it has commanded the allegiance of a very 
large section of mankind for twenty-five cen- 
turies. Buddhism is not a “ revealed religion ”’. 
Its world-view differs greatly from that of re- 
vealed religions. 


Revealed religions postulate a god who is 
absolute and who is outside the world which he 
has created out of nothing. This creation thus has 
‘beginning; it has also a middle and end and 
is, therfore, a ‘‘ transitory history ’. Man is 
created in the image of God, as the subject of 
his actions and responsible for them. God 
speaks to man, revealing himself. Man’s res- 
ponse to God is faith; by faith he participates 
in God’s life and becomes an initiated co-worker 
and participant in a divine providence. If he 
refuses to take notice of God’s_ revelation, he 
falls into nothingness and sin and his existence 
then becomes meaningless. He is for ever 
damned. 


The most essential feature of man’s being is 
the possession of a soul. It is this which dis- 
tinguishes him from the beasts, who have no 
souls. Man’s soul is a part of God himself and, 
therefore, permanent. If in this life man has 
followed God’s will, the soul will, on the demise 
of his body, find happiness by union with God. 
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The will of Godis expressed in commandments 
and dogmas given to mankind by a Prophet 
who is either a manifestation of God himself or 
one appointed by him. The accumulation of 
material goods is only a mean to reach a higher 
objective — unity with God, harmony with his 
creation and respect for his laws. 


NO GOD 


The teaching of the Buddha differs funda- 
mentally from all this. There is no transcend- 
ent God, there is no personal revelation of God 
to man. And because man does not believe in 
God, he does not feel himself called upon to 
make everlasting commitments. Man is a cre- 
ator himself and is the master and moulder of 
his destiny. His “ self ” is an endless variety 
of fleeting experiences and perspectives. It is 
a becoming, developing “ self ”. Life is an 
educational task. 


Buddhism seeks the meaning of life in life 
itself. In this search, life is ennobled. Life 
becomes an external and a fulfilled Now. Truth 
is not a revelation but a discovery. The human 
person has to realise itself as the subject of know- 
ledge, as socially responsible and as artistically 
creative. 


Buddhism has no “Thou shalt” or “‘ Thou 
shalt not ”. Its ethics are autonomous and in- 
dependent; moral problems are basically human 
problems. The moral law is its own found- 
ation. Obligation to one’s family or one’s 
neighbours and such virtues as truthfulness and 
honesty remain objective tasks in all circums- 
tances, they remain obligatory whether one lives 
up to them or not. 


The moral law is identical both in individuals 
and societies. The state is the individual writ 
large. Conflict and suffering and sorrow are 
the result of a great delusion, the delusion of a 
separate Ego-entity, a self or a soul independent 
from individual action. There is no such thing, 
according to Buddhism, as an individual apart 
from its activitiesjustas thereis nolife apart from 
the process of living. 


(To be continued) 
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Notes of the Month. 


Buddhist University for Malaya 


A hope that someday the Buddhists of Malaya 
would establish a university for Buddhist studies 
was expressed by Dr. Richard A. Guard, special 
adviser to the Asia Foundation, in the course of 
his replies to questions raised after a talk by him 
on ‘‘ Current Events in Buddhist Education” at 
Kuala Lumpur. 


Dr. Guard, who teaches Buddhism at three 
centres in Tokyo, referred to the various aspects 
and methods of teaching Buddhism in Thailand, 
Burma, Ceylon, Cambodia, Japan, Korea and 
other countries. 


He said that the traditional aim of Buddhist 
education was to know the Dhamma and to 
expound it and, in most cases, to train leaders of 
the Sangha. The contemporary aim of Buddhist 
education, he said, was to expand the traditional 
aims to suit modern times. 


He said: ‘“ Buddhist education has been and 
still is for the desire of enlightenment of all beings ”’. 
The difficulty, Dr. Guard explained, was to relate 
the non-Buddhist studies with the Buddhist studies. 


He said that the problem could possibly be 
solved if there was an exchange of Buddhist leaders, 
teachers and students between the various coun- 
tries where the problem existed. 


BUDDHIST MISSION 


The six-member Ceylon Buddhist delegation, 
including three monks, is now in West Berlin. 
They have discussed the purchase of a Buddhist 
temple with a view to making it the centre of 
Buddhism in Europe. 


The temple is in the French sector of Berlin. 
It was privately built by the German Dr. Paul 
Dhalke, who embraced Buddhism during a visit 
to Ceylon in 1922. 


There are about 300 practising Buddhists in 
Berlin. Their activities were banned during the 
Hitler regime but they have become active again 
after the war. Ceremonies at the temple are per- 
formed alternately by two German Buddhists. 


The initiative for the development of the temple 
has been taken by the German Dharmaduta 
Society, which was founded in Ceylon in 1952. 
The mission from Ceylon was invited to Berlin 
by the German Buddhist Society. 


It is stated that the mission will stay for two 
years to build up the Berlin centre. 


THIRD PEST ATTACK 


The Sacred Bo-Tree at Buddha Gaya in India 
has survived a third severe attack by parasitical 
insects in June this year, according to an official 
report. The attack is now under control. 


In all the three attacks the parasites spread over 
60 per cent of the twigs and crawling ants helped 
to spread the insects’ larvae. 


The Bihar Government entomologist who 
examined the tree and sprayed it with insecticide, 
thinks that it should be kept under constant obser- 
vation of experts until the pest is completely 
eradicated. 


During each attack the tree wore a withered 
look and most of its leaves dropped off after turn- 
ing yellow. The intensity of the present and 
previous attacks was reduced by _ insecticides 
pumped by power sprayers. 


The tree is under the special care of the statutory 
temple management committee which looks after 
the Buddha Gaya temple. "a 


TEMPLE SOCIETIES 


Ona recommendation made to Ceylon’s Ministry 
of Local Government and Cultural Affairs by its 
Buddhist Advisory Committee, Mr. Jayaweera 
Kuruppu, the Minister, proposes to organise 
Sasana protection societies in all Buddhist temples. 


The Advisory Committee recommended setting 
up these societies as a first step towards conducting 
Buddhist affairs in a systematic way. Activities 
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hitherto conducted by Bauddha Jayanti Commit- 
tees sponsored by the Lanka Bauddha Mandalaya 
will be taken over by the protection societies. 


The Ministry has prepared model by-laws for 
the societies. 


BIBLIOTHICA BUDDHIKA 


Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, Ceylon’s Ambassador 
in Russia and President of the World Fellowship 
of Buddhists, has been invited by the Soviet Union 
to contribute the material needed on Southern 
(Heenayana) Buddhism to the Bibliothica Buddhi- 
ka—the Encyclopaedia of Buddhism. 


The celebrated Buddhist scholar, Professor 
Roerich, has been appointed as editor of the whole 
work in view of his great knowledge of Northern 
(Mahayana) Buddhism. 


The Bibilothica Buddhika was commenced 
before the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, but the 
work was left in abeyance since then because of 
the shift of emphasis in the USSR to modern 
languages. 


The present Government of the Soviet Union 
has decided to complete the work. 


CHINESE SCROLLS 


Ceylon’s Ambassador in Peking, Mr. Wilmot 
A. Perera, has suggested to the Prime Minister, 
Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, that a team of 
scholars should be sent to China to translate a 
large number of ancient Chinese manuscripts into 
Sinhalese and English. ' 


The manuscripts are in the Peking Library, 
which was founded in 1912. Mr. Perera who 
visited the Library recently, found scrolls thousands 
of years old, including one manuscript on: Bud- 
dhism dating back to 475 B.C. 


Mr. Perera has told the Prime Minister that a 
translation of these documents into Sinhalese and 
English would be worthwhile contributions to 
Buddhist literature. He has indicated that the 
project could be financed by the Ministry of 
Cultural Affairs. 


BUDDHA FILM FOR CHARITIES 


The Ceylon Government has decided that the 
net. proceeds of public screenings of the Indian 
film, ‘‘ Guatama the Buddha ’”’, should be utilised 
for social services. This Bimal Roy production 
will appear in the Ceylon screen with its title 
altered to ‘‘ Gauthama Buddhu Samindu ”’. 


The Minister of Cultural Affairs, Mr. Jayaweera 
Kuruppu, has been appointed trustee to receive 
box-office receipts. 


_ According to the Government’s decision, copies 
of the film will be distributed to cinema circuits on 
the understanding that the entire proceeds, barring 
establishment charges, should be remitted to the 
Government. 


Cinemas which accept the film for screening 
must agree not to show any “shorts” along with 
it. The film will also be shown in schools. 


AAW 


ENGLISH BUDDHIST 


Mrs. Irene R. Quittner, an English Buddhist, 
has completed her course of meditation at Kanda- 
boda, Ceylon. She went on a pilgrimage to 
ancient places of worship in the Island. 


Whién:she was in London she was the organising 
secretary of the London Buddhist Vihara Society. 
She studied Pali and Buddhism under Pandit 
Mirisse Gunasiri Thera, in London. She says: 
‘“* Buddhism only can solve the riddle of suffering ”’. 


STATUE FROM TIBET 


The Chinese Ambassador in Ceylon, Mr. Chang 
Tsan-ming, presented a statue of the Buddha sent 
by the Dalai Lama of Tibet to Ceylon, to be 
installed at the international dagoba to be built at 
Rajagiriya, a suburb of Colombo. 


Buddha statues from 16 othercountries will also 
be installed in this dagoba. The 2,000-year-old 
siatue from Tibet, is said to coutain sacred relics 
and Buddhist texts. 
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REPORT OF THE PALI TEXT 
SOCIETY FOR 1956 


HE year 1956, very successful in a number of 

ways, was saddened by the death of two old 
friends, Professor Helmer Smith and Professor F. 
W. Thomas, both of whom had been members of 
the Society for many years. 


PROFESSOR SMITH 


When in 1887 the Danish scholar V. Fausboll 
dedicated the volumes of the Pali Jatakas to the 
memory of R. K. Rask, he called Rask * the great- 
est linguist of the North“. This century the same 
would have been a fitting appellation of Helmer 
Smith who, though a Swede (tracing his paternal 
ancestry to Yorkshire), followed in the line of the 
famous Danish scholars Rask, Westergaard, Faus- 
-boll, Trenckner and Dines Andersen. 


Born at Bo near Stockholm, he * graduated “ in 
(904 at the University of Uppsala, where he was 
appointed a lecturer in 1908. From 1921-1935 he 
was docent in Indian Philology at the University 
of Lund, and in 1936 was elected Professor of 
Indian Philology and Comparative Philology in 
the University of Uppsala. With his mastery of 
the contents of Pali texts, including those which 
remained in MSS., and of the translations and 
commentaries composed in the languages of S.E. 
Asian Buddhist countries, Professor Smith was 
well equipped to make the invaluable contributions 
to Pali studies that marked his career. 


A work that occupied him very closely was the 
editing of Vol. 1 of the Critical Pali Dictionary, 
begun by Trenckner. He edited three Pali texts 
for the P.T.S., characterised by various appendices, 
indices and glossaries: Suttanipata (1913), Khudda- 
Kapatha and Comy. (1915) Suttanipata Comy., 
2 vols., (1916-17). His other work included an 
edition in § vols. of Saddaniti, Aggavamsa’s 
Grammar, and many learned papers on metre and 
the study of Pali and Sinhalese, Sinhalese being 
indeed his favourite modern language. Professor 
Smith was for sometime a director of the Sinhalese 
Etymological Dictionary and had served on the 
Committee of the P.T.S. since 1943. 


F. W. Thomas was educated at King Edward's 
School, Birmingham and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was a Fellow of this Collegefrom 1892- 
1898. He then became Assistant Librarian, India 
Office, and was Librarian from 1903-1927, and 
from 1927-1937 was Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Oxford. 


Distinguished for his Sanskrit and Tibetan 
Studies he held many posts and received many 
honours. Among these may be mentioned: Reader 
in Tibetan, London University; Honorary Director 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1921-1922; President 
of the Philological Society, 1926-1929; President 
af the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference, 1937; 
Vice-President of the International Congress of 
Linguists, 1952. He was awarded the Triennial 
Gold Medal of the R.A.S. in 1941, and a medal for 
his Buddhist studies in Tokyo in 1934. 


His works, of meticulous scholarship, include a 
translation of the Harsa-carita, 1897; an edition of 
A Brihaspati Sutra with an English translation, 
1916; several catalogues of Sanskrit MSS. between 
1902 and 1935; and 3 vols. of Tibetan Literary 
Texts, 1935-1954. A large proportion of his lite- 
rary work took the form of papers in learned 
journals, and many of these have greatly advanced 
our knowledge of Buddhist thought and literature. 
His scholarly contacts were truly world-wide, and 
the help he unstintingly gave to other scholars 
over a period of half a century was not the least 
part of his achievement. 


PUBLICATIONS 


These have largely consisted of Reprints of 
Translations for, though there still remain 
new translations that might be made, the work of 
editing new Pali material is now practically com- 
pleted. The Jataka Stories, mentioned in 
the Report for 1955, were reprinted by the P.T.S. 
as its Buddha Jayanti Publication and bound in 
3 vols., cloth, at the price of £6-10-0d the complete 
set. The brisk sales have been most encouraging. 
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Tomeet a largish demand The Comyendium 
of Philosoyhy was reprinted, and a_ few 
corrections the translator, Shaw Zang Aung, had 
made in a copy now in my possession were incor- 
porated. It is priced at 25 shillings. 


The continued and lavish munificence of the 
Trustees of the A. B. Gomes Trust, Colombo, made 
it possible to reprint Kindred Saying, 
vols. IV and V on a special paper guaranteed to 
last at least 25 years in the tropics. They are 
priced at 25 shillings and 32 shillings respectively, 
. and now that all 5 vols. are available once again, 
the set is selling satisfactorily. 


NEW TRANSLATION 
Middle Lengti Sayings, vol. Il (my 
translation of tte Middle Fifty Discourses of the 
Majjhima) is nearly ready to come from the 
printers. 


Three new Pali Texts were delivered towards 
the end of 1956, and though they could not be 
priced, distributed to subscribers or put on sale 
until January 7, 1957, I must mention them here. 
Members who have subscribed £1-1-0d a year for 
1955, 1956 and 1957 will receive the first two 
volumes mentioned below against these subscrip- 
tions. 


The Anguttara Commentary, vol. V. de. 
Dr. H. Kopp of Heidelberg, with Indexes to 
Vols. I-V, covering in 80 pp. Proper Names, 
Words, Grammatical Terms, Gathas, Quotations, 
Authorities, etc. We extend to Dr. Kopp our 
warm congratulations on bringing this work to a 
conclusion in spite of many difficulties. Having 
co-operated with Professor Max Walleser in 
editing Vol. II (1930), he has been solely responsible 
for Vols. III, IV, V. The price is 25 shillings. 


Kankhavitarani Nama Matikatthakatha 
Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on _ the  Pati- 
mokkha, ed. Dorothy Maskell (nee Stede) 
through whose death early in 1956 Pali studies 
sustained a severe blow. It is some little consola- 
tion that she saw her work in proof. Owing to 
the kind help of her father, Dr. W. Stede, it was 
possible to include some Introductory Items from 
the random notes she had intended to make much 
fuller. The price is 38 shillings. 


Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa, ed. €, .TUE, 
Godakumbura, price 10/6d. A Pali prose 
work by an unknown author of no more than 
34 printed pages (P.T.S. edn.), it is virtually a 
chronicle of the life of the pious King Sirisangha- 
bodhi of Anuradhapura who, while he was living 
in disguise after abdicating, offered his head to a 
poor wayfarer so that he should obtain the price 
the new king had set upon it. 


IN PREPARATION 


Theragatha Commentary, vol. Ill, ed. the 
late F.L. Woodward, isnowin proof. We are 
extremely grateful to Dr. H. Kopp for undertaking 
to index all three volumes on the lines of his Indexes 
to AA., Vols. I-V. 


Mohavicchedani. The Ven. A. P.  Bud- 
dhadatta has now finished the revision of his draft 
with the aid of the Cambodian MS. he acquired 
and it is being typed by Mrs. A. K. Warder for the 
printers. 


The Pali  Tipitakam Concordance, Vol. 
II, Part I (otherwise called Part VII), 64 pp. 
ka-kusa, price 25 shillings was published in Feb- 
ruary. Vol. II, Part I] is with the binders. 
Professor C. V. Joshi of Poona has finished all 
the Niddesa slips for which he was responsible. 


DONATIONS 


Outstanding were the large amounts of £614-5-2d 
and then of £793-13-7d given with such striking 
generosity by the Trustees of the A. B. Gomes 
Trust, Colombo, for reprinting 1,000 copies each 
of Kindred Sayings Vols. IV and V. It is 
not easy to express our very deep sense of gratitude 
for this important benefaction which instils new 
life into the Society. 


We were also most happy to receive £5-5-0d 
from the kind friend who gave us a similar sum in 
1954; and this year a “self-made bhikkhu”’ in 
Sweden has regularly sent Swedish kronor amount- 
ing to £9-13-0d by the end of the year. These, 
and other gifts have all been received with sincere 
appreciation. 


COMMITTEE 


The two vacancies caused by the death of 
Professor Helmer Smith and the resignation of 
Mr. E. M. Hare were filled by the election of 
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Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and Dr. A. K. Warder. 
We are very glad to welcome them both in the 
conviction that they will add strength to the 
Society. 

We greatly regret the loss of the two scholars, 
Professor Helmer Smith and F. W. Thomas, both 
of whom had been members for a great number of 
years. Otherwise, membership increased again 
this year, though we cannot look on all new mem- 
bers as permanencies as we can on the old. We 
had much satisfaction in enrolling Mr. Abdul 
Hamid of Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, as a Life-Member. 

FINANCES 

Book sales reached a record, and appear to have 
been stimulated by the Buddha Jayanti Year 2,500. 
Our trade increased in many parts of the world, 
especially Ceylon and India. The Balance Sheet 
shows a Satisfactory year’s working and an 
increase in the total funds of the Society during 
the year of some £2,000. In spite of high costs of 
production, set off however to a large extent by 
the very handsome and timely assistance of the 
Trustees of the A. B. Gomes Trust, we were able 
to purchase £445 3 per cent Exchequer Stock, 
1962/3. 

SACRED BOOKS OF THE BUDDHISTS 


Last year was an active year and the sales were 
good. As mentioned in the Report for 1955 
owing to the kind interest of H.S.H., H.E., the 
Ambassador for Thailand, a Thai gentleman 
staying in England made us the generous donation 
of £250 in memory of his wife for reprinting 1,000 
copies of Dialogues of the Buddha Vol. I, 
which had been out of print for some time and 
is always in demand. This was published in 
November at 25 shillings, and we offer our warmest 
thanks to this kindly donor. 

It may be remembered that the original edition 
of this volume was financed by H.M. King Chula- 
longkorn, King of Siam, and Vols. II and III by 
his successor. Vol. III is now reprinting and will 
probably be ready about March of 1957 and it will 
be delightful to have the 3 vols. of this favourite 
work available once again. 

It is also a matter for satisfaction and congratu- 
lation that Vol. III of Mr. J.J. Jones’ translation of 
the Mahavastu was published on the last day 
of 1956, thus concluding a lengthy and difficult 
work which, even when only Vols. I and II had 
appeared, was among our best sellers. Now that 
it is completed I am confident this book will 
continue in constant demand. 
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Two volumes of the book of the discipline, 
also among our best sellers, are reprinting. 
The stocks of Jatakamala are almost 
exhausted. This translation has latterly enjoyed 
a popularity as never before. 
I. B. Horner. 


Six Kinds of Knowledge Buddhists 
must Attain 


Continued from page 6 


this table or fire or water or air. These are all 
so-called phenomena. This vermillion is not here, 
it is in the eye. It is vibration, energy, electron 
and proton, the potential force of all power. 
Reality is not there at all. Phenomena are always 
in our sight not objective. And when we taste 
something, we taste it is bitter, sweet, etc., but this 
taste is not the food, it is in the end of the tongue. 


When we take ether the outside vanishes. Of 
course the outside never vanishes, but the world 
goes away because sense-perception vanishes. 
Everything exists as sense-perception. Then what 
is the real existence of the outside ? What is this 
existence ? You call it noumenon. Phenomena 
has sound, color. Noumenon has nothing, no 
New York, no skyline, no Staten Island—it is vast, 
empty, transparent. 


Is this God then ? No. That is a materialistic 
view. You cannot get the answer which you wish 
to attain by analyzing the outside. You have to 
come back to yourself. Now it begins: What is 
this sight, this air, this sun, this mind, this concept, 
this idea ? You have to analyse this. 


Certainly you will reach that something which is 
not to be destroyed, which always exists. Nothing 
can destroy it. It is the source of our wisdom. 
When you attain it, with this power you certainly 
can see everything accurately. But just. see ! 
Don’t put a tag on it. 


This power of seeing accurately can be divided 
six different ways. When you have attained one, 
you have attained all. So, when you observe a 
man very carefully from this view you will see that 
though he seems to be existing before your eyes 
there is no man who is complete, who is one whole 
piece. You will see the aggregation of the minds 
of all sentient beings. This is what is called 
‘* seeing through the other’s mind. ” 

Zen Notes. 
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Ceylon’s Prime Minister 
at Singapore Temple 


HE Singapore Buddhist Association accorded 

a cordial welcome to Mr. S. W. R. D. 

Bandaranaike, Prime Minister of Ceylon, and 

Mrs. Bandaranaike on their first official visit to 
Singapore. 

On arrival at Sri Lankarama they offered flowers 
at the shrine and then laid foundation stones for 
the Buddha Image and the Cetiya of the Jayanti 
Vihara. 


At a public meeting attended by nearly five 
hundred people of all nationalities the Ven. Narada 
Thera traced the history of Lankarama which was 
associated with all the Premiers of Lanka. 


He paid a tribute to Mr. A. Simon, the President 
of the Buddhist Association. 


On behalf of the Buddhists of Lanka he presented 
a relic of the Buddha through the Prime Minister 
to be enshrined in the proposed Cetiya. He 
announced that a block of land was purchased for 
32,500 dollars for the proposed Buddhist English 
School and that it would soon materialise. 


As Lankarama would serve both as a religious 
and international cultural centre and as the Ceylon 
Government had given financial assistance to 
similar institutions in England and India he hoped 
that a similar favour would be deeply appreciated 
by the Singapore Buddhists. 


GAVE GOLD COINS 

Mr. Simon welcomed both the Premier and 
Mrs. Bandaranaike to the sacred precints of 
Lankarama and recalled how some years ago on 
his way back from Japan he pocketed out gold 
coins for the cause of Buddhism in Singapore. 
He remarked that Lankarama would be a miniature 
Lanka in Singapore. 


In his reply the Premier spoke at length on 
Buddhist tolerance and peace. He added that 
there would be matters of difference and contro- 
versy in language, politics, religion and many 
other things, but all these could be overcome 
through mutual understanding, friendliness and 
kindliness. He promised to render any possible 
- help from the Government of Ceylon after consult- 
ing the cabinet and the Ministry of Cultural Affairs. 


W.F.B. NEWSLETTER 


Be OU may recall that at our last conference in 


Nepal, it was agreed that a ‘‘ News-Letter ”’ 
should be published by the headquarters, as and 
when news is available, of Buddhist activities 
throughout the world, without bias towards one 
particular school of Buddhism’ writes the 
Secretary of the World Fellowship of Buddhists. 


In consequence, our present monthly journal 
** World Buddhism’’, which you now receive free 
of charge, will cease to be connected with the 
W.F.B. as soon as the new ‘* News-Letter ’’ comes 
to be published. 


The suggested ‘*‘ News-Letter ’’, however, can- 
not see the light of day unless you, and our Regional 
Centres, send in Buddhist news from your res- 
pective countries at regular intervals, and funds 
are made available for printing, postage, etc. 
With regard to the latter, we have so far relied on 
the unsolicited generosity of our appreciative 
readers to whom we are deeply thankful. 


In view of the fact that we have not so far received 
from the majority of Regional Centres the contri- 
bution of Rs. 100/- due for this year to the head- 
quarters, or even token donations towards the 
cost of printing ‘‘ World Buddhism ”’, we will have 
to investigate ways and means of financing the 
proposed publication of the “* News-Letter ”’. 


We want to publish in the ““ News-Letter ’? news 
that is neither common nor stale. If it is this kind 
of news which is to be published, we ourselves can 
get it from Reuter and other news agencies. We 
should, on the other hand, publish news of direct 
interest to keep Buddhists of the world interested 
in, and encouraged by, activities of their brethren 
elsewhere—and not apply our mind to the sen- 
sational which is ‘‘ newsy ”’ in modern journalistic 
views. Our publication will achieve its object 
only through your wholehearted co-operation 
which we hope you will extend in large measure. 

Will you therefore please give us all news you 
can collect and send it for publication in the 
** News-Letter ” to:— 

Mr. D. T. Devendra, 
10, 28th Lane, 
Flower Road, 
Colombo 7, 
Ceylon. 
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Rise and Development of Buddhism. 


THE WAY OF THE BUDDHA: Ministry of 
Information, New Delhi, Rs. 30. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA: By D. C. Sircar, 
Ministry of Information, New Delhi, Re. 1. 


BUDDHISM A MYSTERY RELIGION? By 
Paul Levy, University of London, and Orient 
Longmans, Calcutta, 18s. 


a HE Way of the Buddha” is an attempt to 

trace the rise and development of Buddhism 
through its vestiges in art; as such it is interesting 
though tendentious. 

It is divided into seven sections, and, although 
there is no accompanying text, each’ section is 
introduced by a series of well chosen quotations. 
The first section is entitled ‘‘ Background ”’ and 
sets out to depict the world-stage on which the 
message of Buddhism was delivered. 

- It contains a South Indian bronze of Rama and 
a statue of Mahavir, scenes from the Mahabharata 
and reliefs, mainly from Mathura, depicting themes 
such as a Rishi teaching in the jungle, and from 
Bharhut representing previous incarnations of the 
Buddha. 

The second section, representing the life of 
Gautama Buddha, has abundant wealth to choose 
from. The various oft-depicted episodes are 
illustrated mainly by reliefs from Amaravati, 
Nagarjunakonda, Sarnath and Borobudur and 
paintings from Nepal and Tibet, with a few excellent 
colour prints from Ajanta. 

The next section, devoted to the Buddha's 
Message, covers much the same ground, but with 
emphasis on episodes of teaching. 

The fourth, on the Growth of Buddhism, is 
varied by views of sites, excavations and recon- 
structions at Lumbini, Sarnath, Kusinara and 
Nalanda, also with photographs of some of the 
pillars and edicts of Asoka. 

There are excellent views of Karle and repro- 
ductions from Ajanta, and if one feels that more 
emphasis should be given to the spread of Bud- 


dhism outside India, this lack is made good in a 


later section. 

Section five has the rather surprising title 
“* Buddhist Pantheon, ”’ and it is here that the book 
becomes tendentious, for most Buddhists would 
not admit to having a pantheon. 


However a certain number of deities are recog- 
nized in the more Tantric forms of Mahayana, 
and this makes it possible to suggest a closer affinity 
with Hinduism than in fact exists. 

This section includes coloured reproductions of 
some little known palm leaf manuscripts and 
wooden manuscript boxes, a branch of art which 
shows distinct affiliation to the Mediaeval manu- 
script illumination of the West. 

Section six brings us at last to the spread of 
Buddhism abroad. Here Chinese, Japanese, 
Ceylonese and Tibetan art is represented. There 
are photographs of temples and stupas also, among 
which the lightness and grace of a Japanese pagoda 
contrasts with the massivity of a Ceylonese stupa 
or the majesty of Angkor Wat. 

The seventh and last section is entitled ‘* En- 
during Influence of Buddhism ” and seems intended 
to show that an interest in spirituality still survives 
in India. There is nothing specifically Buddhist 
about it, and one wonders why it includes a statue 
of Shankaracharya, who did more than any one 
else to eradicate Buddhism from India. 

The whole section shows the tendentious nature 
of the book. But it should incidentally be added 
that for a volume of this size and quality Rs. 30 is 
a remarkably low price. 

* * * ~ 

The little book on the inscriptions of Asoka 
(a better title than “* edicts ’’ since they are more in 
the nature of sermons than of laws) gives trans- 
lations of them together with an introduction 
describing and cataloguing them. 

There is also a glossary of proper names used in 
them. Photographs are given of both the Kha- 
roshthi and the Brahmi scripts used in them. A 


useful and low priced little book. 
* * + * 


Prof. Levy in his Jordan Lectures describes 
Buddhist ordination rituals in very great detail in 
order to prove that Buddhism is and always has 
been a mystery religion. 

If by this he means an initiatic religion aiming 
at the supreme mystery of self-realization or Nir- 
vana the matter is too obvious to need proof; 
however at the end of his last lecture he reveals 
that he has some other interpretation of “* mystery 
religion”. It is this which needs proving. 
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EGOLESSNESS & IMPERSONALITY 
OF EXISTENCE 


By the Late NYANATILOKA MAHA THERA 


ORE and more the noble teaching of the 

Buddha seems to be on the way to conquer 
the world. More than ever before, the Buddhists 
are working for its propagation in nearly all the 
countries on earth. 


Especially in India, the birthplace of Buddhism, 
whence it had disappeared for nearly thousand 
years, Buddhism has again made its entrance and 
gained a firm footing, and with rapid strides it is 
ever gaining more and more ground. 


One therefore should rather think it a good 
omen that India, having regained its independence, 
has adopted as its emblem the Buddhist Four-Lion 
symbol of Emperor Asoka, and that, at the pro- 
clamation of the Indian Republic, behind the 
presidential throne, crowned with this Buddhist 
emblem, there appeared the Buddha’s statue. 


BUDDHIST WAVE 


Also all over Europe and America a mighty 
Buddhist wave is set in motion, which no longer 
can be kept back and suppressed and which, sooner 
or later, will flood the world with its beneficial 
influence. The world is no longer satisfied with 
dogmas based on blind belief. 


Everywhere in the world there is found to-day a 
striving for freedom and independence, externally 
and internally; and ever more the thinking man 
feels that the destinies of beings are not dependent 
on the omnipotence and infinite goodness of an 
imaginary creator but that they rest entirely on the 
beings themselves. 


It is in Buddhism that one may find the true 
answers to many of the problems that are troubling 
men, and which they wish to get solved. Every- 


body knows that Buddhism is not a revealed reli- 
gion and not based on blind belief, but that it is a 
doctrine to be realized by man’s own understand- 
ing, a doctrine that makes man free and indepen- 
dent in his thinking, and assures him of happiness 
and peace. 


But of one thing I wish to warn all those who 
are working for the propagation of Buddhism, 
namely: not to allow themselves to become influ- 
enced or carried away by seemingly identical 
theosophical, Christian or, what is still worse, 
materialistic teachings. For all these are, in 
essence and substance, very often diametrically 
opposed to the Buddha’s doctrines and prevent a 
real understanding and realization of the pro- 
found law discovered and proclaimed by the 
Buddha. 


The most crucial point for most men seems to 
be the Buddha’s fundamental teaching of Pheno- 
menality, Egolessness and Impersonality of exis- 
tence, in Pali anatta. It is the middle way between 
two extremes, namely on the one hand the spiri- 
tualistic belief in an eternal ego-entity, or soul, 
outlasting death; on the other hand the material- 
istic belief in a temporary ego-entity becoming 
annihilated at death. 


THREE TEACHERS 


Therefore it is said: There are three teachers in 
the world. The first teacher teaches the existence 
of an eternal ego-entity outlasting death: that is 
the eternalist, as for example the Christian. The 
second teacher teaches a temporary ego-entity 
which becomes annihilated at death: that is the 
annihilationist, or materialist. The third teacher 
teaches neither an eternal, nor a temporary ego- 
entity: this is the Buddha. 
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The Buddha teaches that, what we call ego, self, 
soul, personality, etc., are merely conventional 
terms not referring to any real independent entity. 
And He teaches that there is only to be found this 
psycho-physical process of existence changing 
from moment to moment. Without understand- 
ing the egolessness of existence, it is not possible 
to gain a real understanding of the Buddha-word; 
and it is not possible without it, to realize that goal 
of emancipation and deliverance of mind pro- 
claimed by the Buddha. 


THE ESSENCE 


This doctrine of egolessness of existence forms 
the essence of the Buddha’s doctrine of emanci- 
pation. Thus with this doctrine of egolessness, or 
anatta, stands and falls the entire Buddhist struc- 
ture. 


Indeed, for anyone who wishes to engage in the 
study of the Buddhist scriptures, the best thing 
would be, from the very start, to get himself 
acquainted with the two methods in which the 
Buddha taught the Dhamma to the world. 


The first method is the teaching in conventional 
language; the second method is the teaching in 
philosophically correct language. The first one 
relates to conventional truth, vohara-sacca, the 
second, to truth in the ultimate sense, paramattha- 
sacca. 


Thus, whenever the Buddha uses such terms as 
I, person, living being, etc., this is to be understood 
as conventional speech (vohara-vacana), hence not 
correct in the highest sense (paramattha-vacana). 
It is just as speaking of the “ rising ’”’ and “‘ setting ”’ 
of the sun, though we know thoroughly well that 
this does not correspond to reality. 


Thus the Buddha teaches that, in the ultimate 
sense, amongst all these psycho-physical pheno- 
mena of existence there cannot be found any eternal 
or even temporary ego-entity, and hence that all 
existence of whatever kind is something imper- 
sonal, or anatta. 


In this connection I would like to emphasize 
the fact that this fundamental doctrine of Egoless- 


ness and Emptiness is not, as some misinformed 
Western Buddhists assert, only taught in the 
southern school of Buddhism, but that even in the 
so-called Mahayana-schools it forms a most 
essential part. 


Without this teaching of anatta, or Egolessness, 
there is no Buddhism; and without having realized 
the truth of egolessness no real progress is possible 
on the path of deliverance. 


The Buddha is, in every respect, a teacher of 
the golden mean, ethically as well as philosophi- 
cally. From the ethical standpoint, for 2xample, 
the Buddha rejects two extremes: the way of sen- 
sual pleasures, and the way of self-torture. From 
the philosophical standpoint he rejects eternity, 
as well as temporariness of an ego-entity. 


Just so he rejects belief in an absolute identity 
and an absolute otherness of the various stages of 
the process of existence. He rejects the rigid 
determinism, as well as the belief in chance. 
He rejects the belief in absolute existence and 
absolute non-existence; likewise in freedom of 
will, as well as in unfreedom of will. 


UNDERSTANDING 


All these things will become clear to one who 
understands the egolessness and conditioned nature 
of all phenomena of existence. On the under- 
standing of these two truths depends the under- 
standing of the entire doctrine of the Buddha. 


Hence the understanding and final penetration 
of egolessness and conditionedness of all pheno- 
mena of existence are the necessary foundation to 
the realization of the Noble Eightfold Path leading 
to deliverance from all vanity and misery, namely: 
right understanding, right thought, right speech, 
right bodily action, right livelihood, right effort, 
right mindfulness, and right concentration of 
mind. 


And only this golden middle path, based on 
these two kinds of right understanding, namely of 
““egolessness and conditionedness, ”’ can alleviate 
and destroy these vain illusions of ‘* Self’? and 
craving, which are the root-causes of all war and 
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bloodshed in the world. But without these two 
kinds of understanding there is no realization of 
the holy and peaceful goal pointed out by the 
Buddha. 


There are, however, to be found various would- 
be Buddhists in the West who are attached to an 
imaginary Great Self, and who uphold that the 
Buddha did in no way reject the view of an “ eternal 
Atma,” or soul, behind and independent of the 
phenomena of existence, and who believe that the 
Mahayana texts teach such a doctrine. 


Such assertions, however, do not in the least 
prove correct, for neither do the Pali texts, norlater 
the Mahayana texts proclaiman eternal self. Any 
reader, who is unbiassed in mind and free from 
prejudices, can never from a study of the Buddhist 
scriptures come to the conclusion that the Buddha 
ever taught any such ego-entity within or outside 
the corporeal, mental and spiritual phenomena of 
existence. Nowhere in the world can there be 
found such an entity, as was clearly pointed out 
by the Buddha. 


HOLY ONE 


Regarding the questions whether the Holy One 
will continue after death, or not continue etc., the 
Buddha says that such questions are wrongly 
put. And why ? Because what is called the 
** Holy One ”’ is here only a conventional term and 
refers to no real] entity while in reality there is only 
to be found a process of corporeal, mental and 
spiritual phenomena. 


In another text, therefore, the Buddha asks a 
monk, whether he considered corporeality as the 
Holy One, or the feelings, or the perceptions, or 
the mental formations, or consciousness. Or, 
whether he believed the Holy One to exist within 
these five groups of phenomena, or outside thereof. 
Or whether all the phenomena heaped together 
were the Holy One. 


And denying all these questions, the Buddha 
further said that, even during life-time, the Holy 
One could not be discovered in reality, and that 
therefore it would be wrong to ask, whether the 
Holy One will continue or not continue after 
death, etc. Thus, no eritities are existing in the 
world, but only ever-changing processes. 


The Buddha further says: Only because man 
does not understand corporeality, feeling and the 
other mental and spiritual phenomena as being 
impermanent, unsatisfactory and impersonal 
(anicca, dukkha, anatta), and does not understand 
their conditioned origin, their extinction, and the 
path leading to their extinction, therefore he will 
think that the Holy One does continue, or does 
not continue after death etc. This, therefore, is 
the reason that the Buddha did not answer such 
questions. 


FIVE GROUPS 


According to Buddhism, the whole of existence 
is comprised in the five groups of phenomena 
mentioned above, or still more briefly expressed in 
the three groups: corporeality, consciousness and 
mental factors. And within these three groups 
are comprised the only and ultimate things given, 
though also these again are mere fleeting and 
evanescent phenomena, flashing up for a moment, 
in order to disappear immediately thereafter for 
ever. 


Thus whenever in the Buddhist scriptures men- 
tion is made of I, self, living being, etc. even of the 
Buddha, these expressions accordingly are used 
merely as conventional terms, without referring to 
any real entities. Therefore the Buddha has said: 
‘It is impossible, it cannot be.that a man with 
real understanding should ever consider anything 
as a real entity. ”’ 


He who does not understand the egolessness of 
existence, and who is still attached to Ego-illusion, 
such a one cannot comprehend and understand the 
four Noble Truths of the Buddha in the true light. 


These four truths are: \ 


(1) the truth of the impermanency, unsatis- 
factoriness and impersonality of existence. 


(2) the truth that repeated rebirth and misery 
are rooted in self-illusion and craving for existence. 


(3) the truth that through the extinction of all 
self-illusion, vanity and craving, deliverance from 
all rebirth will be attained. 


(4) the truth that the eightfold path based on 
right understanding, is the path leading to this 
goal. 
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He who has not penetrated the ego-illusion, and BUDDHIST SOCIETY 


is still attached to self-vanity, he will believe that 
it is he himself that suffers, well believe that it is 
he himself that performs the good and evil deeds 
leading to his rebirth, that it is he himself that will 
enter Nibbana, that it is he himself that will bring 
the Eightfold Path to perfection. 


HIGHEST PEACE 


Whoso, however, has fully penetrated the egoless- 
ness of existence, knows that, in the highest sense, 
there is no individual that suffers, that commits 
the kammic deeds, that enters Nibbana, and that 
brings the Eightfold Path to perfection. In the 
Visuddhi Magga it is therefore said: 


*“* Mere suffering exists, no sufferer is found. 
The deeds are, but no doer of the deeds is there. 
Nibbana is, but not the man that enters it. 
The path is, but no traveller on it is seen.’ 


Further: 
‘* No doer of the deeds is found, 
No being that may reap their fruits, 
Empty phenomena roll on ! 
This is the only right view.” 


5) 


Therefore, wherever the doctrine of the egolessness 
of all existence is rejected, there the Buddha’s word 
is rejected. But wherever, through penetration of 
the egolessness of all existence, the ego-vanity has 
reached ultimate extinction, there the goal of the 
Buddha’s teaching has been realized, namely: 
freedom from all vanity and the highest peace of 
Nibbana. 


TO Oe a A A Oe OS OS OE SO al ie a 


‘WORLD BUDDHISM 


(Month!y devoted to Buddhism, Buddhist 
Literature, Art and News) 


Circulates in all Buddhist Countries 


‘ 

: 

2 

Annual Subscription 
Rs. 6 — Ceylon and India ; 

$ 1/50 (American) or 10s 6d ; 

or equivalent—other Countries. ) 

} 

‘ 

; 


Advertisement rates on application to 


Manager, 10, 28th Lane, Colombo 7, 
Ceylon. 


Contributions intended for publication 
should be addressed to the EDITOR 


PALE LOL DODO DO OLED Ie Oe Oe 


a De Oe Sr OT OO 


OF NEW SOUTH 
W ALES 


he following is the report of the Secretary 
for the year 1956-57. 


During the year 1956-57 special general meetings 
and the annual general meeting were held, in 
addition to monthly meetings of the Executive 
Committee. 


The first special general meeting was held to 
consider the possibility of obtaining suitable pre- 
mises in the city to be used for office, library, and 
meeting purposes, and to provide a permanent 
address for the Society. - 


It was unanimously agreed that should the 
Executive be able to procure such premises, the 
balance in hand on the Vihara Fund should be 
used to purchase it. This would not constitute a 
diversion of these monies from their original pur- 
pose, but an investment that would increase their 
value if, or when, the building of a Vihara was a 
practicable eventuality. 


SUITABLE PREMISES 


Up to date no suitable premises have been 
discovered within the price range of our finances, 
and we are indebted to Mr. E. J. Jackson for the 
free use of his premises for committee meetings, 
and the use of window-space to display our litera- 
ture, etc., and as a city address. 


The Financial Report disclosed that since the 
preparation of the Balance Sheet, sufficient monies 
were in hand to meet all liabilities, and leave a 
credit balance of £ 15. 


As the financial year opened with a deficit of an 
overdraft and sundry creditors, and ‘‘ Metta” 
had been produced at regular intervals, in addition 
to the purchase of the duplicator and substantial 
stocks of paper, etc., and the Literature Fund 
increased by £ 30, the financial position was 
considered healthy, if not affluent. 


The number of financial members and support- 
ers was 65. 
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” At the seventh annual meeting of the London 
Society, Mr. C. Humphreys is quoted as saying, 
‘““our membership, though never more than 75, 
has changed from year to year, so that our total 
turn-over is much greater ’”’. 


That too is our experience. On a population 
basis our figures are actually better, and those who 
remain and are constant are forming a solid core 
of earnest seekers of the Way, and the Light of 
the Dhamma though small, is steady. 


DEVOTIONAL SERVICES 


The Full Moon Devotional Services were held 
regularly, and the Study and Discussion Group 
have met monthly. 


It was with a measure of satisfaction that the 
Committee reported that the cost of producing 
“Metta” had been cut to a minimum. This 
had been made possible by the purchase of the 
duplicator, and the technical work of production 
being done free of cost by a member of the Com- 
mittee. 


The following members were elected to the 


Committee at this meeting and then elected to . 


these positions at the subsequent Committee 
Meeting, in accordance with Section 8 of the 
Constitution:—Chairman of Committee, C. F. 
Knight; Joint Hon. Secretaries, G. Martin, N. 
Moschner, D. Ashfordye; Hon. Editor and Litera- 
ture Secretary, Mrs. N. Jackson; Members of the 
Executive, Miss L. Walker, Messrs. G. Dunn, A. 
MacPherson, P. Tatarinoff, R. Willison. 


A special general meeting immediately followed 
the annual general meeting to receive notices of 
motions, for a revision of the Constitution. 


OBJECTS 


Lengthy discussion centered on Section 2. 
“Objects of the Society.”’ This was finally 
revised to read: ‘* To encourage the study, practice, 
and propagation of the Four Noble Truths, and 
the Eightfold Way of Buddhism”, so that a 
common ground could be established on which 
members could meet, irrespective of sectarian 
views that may be held, or their understanding of 
what the Dhamma really is. 


A notice of a motion to provide for Life 
Membership was discussed, but not carried, as 
it was felt that even the most sincere person could 
not pledge a life-time support of any particular 
spiritual conviction. The provision of Patrons 
and Vice Patrons was dropped. It was felt that 
such appointments could be construed as 
sectarianism. 


At the first meeting of the newly appointed 
Committee it was decided to re-establish a library. 
It was reported that more than half of the books at 
one time in the possession of the Society had been 
lost. 


A Librarian was appointed, a set of rules 
adopted for the control of the library, and its 
finances, and an appeal to members drawn up 
setting out the Committee’s intentions and aspi- 
rations. 


Letter to the Editor. 


Buddhist Community 
in Germany 


With many thanks we received your valuable 
journal, which our visitors study with much 
interest and profit. 


Your report on Buddhism too excited great 
interest. We regret to say that this report concer- 
ning the Old Buddhist Community (Altbuddhis- 
tische Gemeinde) is not entirely correct. We beg 
to rectify it. 


The Old Buddhist Community has never been 
a Freemason’s Lodge. Its former name ‘“* Lodge 
of the Three Jewels ’’ meant only that foreign- 
ers were not allowed to participate in the 
meetings without permission. Since many years, 
however, the Old Buddhist Community is a public 
organisation and the greatest community of 
Germany. 
Utting, N. Keller Grimm 
Deutschland. 
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Impact of Buddhism on European 


Literature 
BY M. R. RATNAJINENDRA 


FIwere to take the results of my philosophy 
| as a yardstick of the truth,” the famous 
philosopher, Arthur Schopenhauer, once remarked, 
‘IT would concede to Buddhism the pre-eminence 
of all the religions in the world. ” 


It was through Scophenhauer’s philosophy 
largely influenced by the words of the Buddha that 
the first real impact of Buddhism was felt in 
Europe. 


Such was the enthusiasm with which he defended 
Buddhism as the highest of all the religions and as 
the key to all the questions of life that he became 
the herald of the faith not only in Germany but 
also beyond its borders. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Similar admiration for Buddhism is expressed by 
another great philosopher of a later age, Bertrand 
Russell, who has gone so far as to declare that if 
he were compelled to choose between the religions 
of the world, his choice would fall on Buddhism. 


Just as remarkable is the fascination Buddhism 
has had for Aldous Huxley and Carl Gustav Jung. 
In the voluminous writings of both these great 
thinkers, the onea seer and the other a psychologist, 
may be found appreciative references to Buddhism. 


Indeed, modern European literature abounds in 
striking references to Buddhism, though their 
import is sometimes not sufficiently clear, 


One of the first followers of the Schopenhauerian 
philosophy was the composer Richard Wagner. 
His sensitive soul reacted sympathetically to the 
profound voice of Buddhist wisdom, and though 
various points in the Buddha’s teachings did not 
commend themselves to him, his enthusiasm for 
the religion was an abiding influence in his life. 


In 1856 he conceived the idea of writing a 
dramatic opera with the Buddha as the central 
figure. ‘“‘ Der Sieger’ (“‘ The Victor ’?) was never 
set to music but later in his famous opera “ Parsi- 
fal’’ the treatment was largely influenced by the 
Buddhist conception of the “Sieger,” with a 
woman portrayed as finding a new life by becoming 
a follower of the Buddha. 


BRUNHILDEN’S SONG 


There is a characteristically Buddhist passage in 
“* Goetterdaemmerung”’ (““ The Twilight of the 
Gods ’’) in which Brunhilden’s song proclaims the 
last consummation of Buddhist wisdom: 


*“* From the home of desires I am departing 
Leaving vanity-home for ever 
The open gates 
Of endless becoming 
Close I behind me: 


To the holiest, the Chosen Land 
From wishes and vanities far, 
To the end of world migration 
For ever released from rebirth 
Does the Knowing One fare.” 


The initial impulse communicated to the study 
of Buddhism through Schopenhauer was gradually 
declining when a revivifying note was struck by 
Eduard von Hartmann in his ** Philosophy of the 
Unconscious, ” proclaiming the ascetic quality of 
Buddhist pessimism and emphasising its heroic 
aspect. 


LYRICAL PESSIMISM 


This popularization of pessimism through the 
medium of philosophy was not without its effect on 
literature. It set a new vogue, characterised by an 
effusive output of lyrics, three bulky anthologies 
of which were published in the eighties of the last 
century. 


————— 
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They were all of German authorship, and were 
written in pessimistic vein. Among them were the 
“Pessimistic Song-book”’ by Otto Kenner, and 
“Sources of Pessimistic World Conception” by 
Max Seiling. 


Not long after, the influence of Buddhist thought 
manifested itself in the epic literature of Germany. 
J. V. Widmann’s work ‘‘ Buddha,” published in 
1869, was followed by two dramas, one by Ferdi- 
nand von Hornstein entitled ‘“‘ Buddha” and the 
other “‘ Karma ” written by Karl Bleibtreu. 


HESSE’S “‘SIDDHARTHA ”’ 


No German poet was so deeply influenced by 
the Buddha’s teaching as Hermann Hesse. His 
story “Siddhartha’’ is intended to stress the 
Buddhist doctrine that each man is his own saviour, 
but for all that Hesse did not swerve from his 
fidelity to Occidental spiritualism, while at the same 
time retaining his admiration for the Dhamma. 


Mention must also be made of two German 
novelists who absorbed the Buddhist atmosphere 
to a remarkable degree. Stefanzweig’s ‘“ Die 
Augen des toten Bruders”’ (“‘ The Eyes of the 
Dead Brother”’) and Thomas Mann’s “ Die Ver- 
tauschten Koepfe”’ (‘‘ The Exchanged Heads ’’) 
revealed the beauty of the Dhamma and how it 
helped men to win redemption in the land of the 
Buddha. 


“Pilger Kamanita’’ or ‘‘ Pilgrim Kamanita ” 
was the title of a famous poem by Karl Gjellerup, 
a Danish author who preferred to write in German 
in order to reach a wider public, and followed it 
up with a drama, ‘‘The Wife of the Perfect” 
dealing with the spiritual struggle of Yasodhara 
and her ultimate conversion to the faith of the 
Buddha, her former husband. 


At present the Dhamma may be said to be 
firmly established not only in Germany, but also 
in France, and England. Though the number of 
adherents is small, their sphere of influence is 
steadily expanding. 


A notable contribution has been made to 
Buddhist studies in France by a long line of dis- 
tinguished scholars. But few Frenchmen have 


professed more ardent admiration for the teachings 
of the Buddha than Antole France. 


Says the great French master in his essay on 
Buddhism: ‘‘ Buddhism is hardly a religion; it has 
neither a cosmogony, nor gods, nor properly 
speaking a worship. It is a system of morality 
and the most beautiful of all; it is a philosophy 
which is in agreement with the most daring specu- 
lations of the modern spirit. ”’ 


Easily the most widely known English book on 
Buddhism is Sir Edwin Arnold’s “‘ The Light of 
Asia’”’, written in 1879. A narrative poem of 
considerable merit has been written in more recent 
times by John Masefield, the present Poet Laureate 
of England. Those who are familiar with T. S. 
Eliot’s “‘The Waste Land’ will recall these 
striking lines: 


“To Carthage then I came 
Burning burning burning burning 
O Lord thou pluckest me out 

O Lord thou pluckest burning. ”’ 


FROM FIRE SERMON 


The words are taken from the Buddha’s Fire 
Sermon. “All things, ’’ said the Exalted One, at 
the beginning of that memorable discourse, “* are 
on fire; eye is on fire, forms are on fire, eye con- 
sciousness is on fire; the impressions received by 
the eye are on fire, and whatever sensation origi- 
nates in the impressions received by the eye is on 


fire. 7” 


There used to be a widespread prejudice that in 
Europe alone was positive philosophy to be found, 
that Aristotle’s treatment was final, that having 
had in this field no predecessor he also had no 
need of a continuator. 


Not until philosophers like Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann foreshadowed the truth of Buddhism 
and inspired the poet and the dramatist to enthu- 
siatic praise of its spiritual and philosophic appeal 
that Buddhist ideas began to be popularised in 
Europe, and the West awoke to a realisation of 
the ancient wisdom of the East, and the incom- 
parable teachings enshrined in Buddhism. 
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Buddhism will Spread Rapidly in India 


a: E have no doubt that Buddhism will spread 

V \ rapidly in India”, said Dr. K. N. Katju, 
Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh, addressing a 
meéting at Sarnath. 


He was addressing the 76th anniversary of the 
Moolgandhakuti Vihare. 


Dr. Katju said that Buddhism and Indian free- 
dom seemed to have had a vital inter-connection. 
India began gradually to lose her freedom even as 
the influence of Buddhism waned in India. 


Again the rise of the freedom movement about 
three quarters of a century back was also marked 
by a revival of Buddhism in India. 


He said it was interesting to note that the Maha- 
bodhi Society was founded within a decade of the 
formation of the Indian National Congress. 


At about the time of the Salt Satyagraha a 
sapling of the Bodhi tree was brought back to 
India after two centuries and when the country 
regained her freedom it could not but adopt 
Asoka’s Lion capital as the fitting emblem to its 
flag. 


During the last ten years great progress in 
Buddhism was seen in India. 


‘** The Dharmachakra ”’ or the Wheel of the Law 
has been adopted in the National Flag. The Asoka 
Lion Capital is our national emblem. We hope 
that the message of love and compassion of Lord 
Buddha will once again spread all over the world 
to ensure peace and prosperity,” Dr. Katju said. 


NO PROGRESS 


He said that though man’s knowledge in the 
field of science had advanced much, it was regret- 
table that in the sphere of ethical and spiritual 
knowledge there was no progress worth men- 
tioning. 


Lord Buddha’s fundamental message of love 
and compassion, he said, was much needed in the 


present-day world to harmonise man’s relations 
with man. To regulate the dai#ty conduct it was 
essential to rely upon the teachings of the Buddha. 


Dr. Katju also emphasised that in every Indian 
school and college the life and teachings of the 
Buddha should be taught so that the rising gene- 
ration might draw inspiration from them. 


He paid a tribute to the late Anagarika Dharma- 
pala, who founded the Mulagandhakuti Vihara 
and did so much to revive Buddhism in India. 


Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, 
in a message in connexion with the celebrations 
said he was convinced that the way of peace laid 
down by the Buddha was even more necessary in 
the tormented world of today than at any other 
time. 


FACILITIES WITHDRAWN 


Large number of pilgrims from different parts of 
India and from Ceylon, Burma, Tibet, Pakistan, 
Nepal and Laddakh attended the meeting which 
was addressed amongst others by two newly con- 
verted Buddhists who complained that the Bombay 
Government was withdrawing educational facili- 
ties to Harijans recently converted to Buddhism 
and that caste Hindus were oppressing them. 


The meeting adopted a number of resolutions 
urging better facilities for the teaching of Pali, 
Prakritic languages and Buddhist philosophy in 
the universities of Uttar Pradesh and congratulated 
the U.P. Government for making such a provision 
at the Government Sanskrit College at Varanasi. 


By another resolution the Society urged the 
Government to make available the plot of land at 
Nagpur where Dr. Ambedkar embraced Buddhism 
to the Ambedkar Memorial Society. 


Explaining the resolutions, Bhadant Anand 
Kaushalyayana said that the conversion of 
Dr. Ambedkar to Buddhism was an event next in 
importance perhaps to the Dharma Chakra 
Pravatna in the history of Buddhism. 
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THE HISTORICAL BUDDHA > 


By Richard Robinson 


(uve diss the Buddha deserves the respectful 
consideration of all. 


As a Western follower of Gautama’s religion, 
the most suitable tribute that I can pay is a simple 
statement of Gautama’s achievement and his place 
in the story of civilization. 


The title ““ Buddha’ means “ The Enlightened 
One ”’, and is applied to a series of Buddhas of the 
past, and prophesied Buddhas of the future. But 
Gautama is the only historical person who has 
borne the title. 


The early period of Gautama’s life falls within 
the sixth century B.C. He was the first-born son 
of a chieftain of a petty tribal principality in north- 
central India. During his lifetime, his father’s 
town was sacked by the monarch of a powerful 
neighboring kingdom. 


But we do not know whether political events had 
anything to do with the young Gautama’s aversion 
to following in his father’s footsteps. If we dis- 
count the beautiful legends related by poets of 
later times, nothing is known of his life before the 
age of twenty-nine, when he renounced the world 
and went out to join the communities of homeless 
wanderers who lived the religious life. 


1s 


RATIONAL THOUGHT 


India in the sixth century B.C. was dislocated 
spiritually by the rise of rational thought, which 
had recently shattered the prestige ofthe old gods, 
and by the rise of belief in interminable reincar- 
nation, which had made the world seem like an 
everlasting prison. 


This situation produced a wave of renunciation. 
Thousands became wanderers, inhabiting the jungle 
along the fringes of settled communities, and living 
by begging. Their objectives ranged from eternal 
happiness in paradise to total extinction. But 
all were agreed that worldly life was radically 
unsatisfactory, and all held that discipline of the 
appetites was the way to liberation from the bond- 
age of the world. 


At first Gautama wandered from teacher to 
teacher, mastering philosophies and yogic tech- 
niques. Finding that these did not bring him 
peace and illumination, he began a course of mor- 
tification of the body. One day he fainted. When 
he regained consciousness, he concluded that mor- 
tification dulled rather than brightened the spirit. 
Then he returned to normal eating. 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


Shortly after this, Gautama’s quest culminated 
in the climatic experience which is known as the 
Enlightenment. It resolved the dilemmas with 
which he had struggled for six years, and he 
experienced certitude and clarity. Tradition pre- 
serves an account of the Enlightenment in his own 
words. 


““T saw a delightful stretch of level ground, a 
lovely grove, and a clear flowing river. I sat down 
there. Having seen the peril of things that are 
liable to birth, I searched for the unborn, the utter- 
most security from bondage, and attained the 
unborn, the uttermost security from bondage. 
Knowledge and vision arose in me. Unshakable 
is freedom for me; this is my last birth; there will 
be no more reincarnation. ” 


For Buddhists, these words are charged with 
emotion. They are as vivid with significance as 
the best-loved passages of the Bible are for Chris- 
tians. 


The Enlightenment or Nirvana which Gautama 
realized is neither an everlasting heaven, nor 
extinction. He rejected these goals as the extremes 
of eternalism and nihilism, and told his followers 
not to hanker after endless life or endless death. 


Enlightenment is a plane of consciousness higher 
than the ordinary waking state, just as the ordinary 
waking state is higher than sleep. The enlightened 
mind is free from such evil passions as lust, hatred 
and folly, and free from wrong views and pre- 
judices. It possesses unimpeded insight, and 
unlimited compassion. It knows all living things 
exactly as they are, and identifies itself wholly with 
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each and every living thing. Through this identi- 
fication the enlightened one has escaped from the 
bondage of his own cycle of life and death. He is 
immortal, and so has no need to seek reincarnation 
or escape from reincarnation. 


PROCLAIMED THE TRUTH 


In this exalted condition of mind, Gautama saw 
the sufferings of mankind even more keenly than 
before, and went forth to proclaim the truth. His 
mission was not the salvation of one nation, but 
the liberation of all who had ears to hear and eyes 
to see. He was well aware that though many are 
invited, few accept, but unlike the Brahman sages, 
He invited the many of all classes and peoples. 
The truths of His religion, like the sun and the rain, 
fell equally on the noble and the humble, the wise 
and the stupid, the good and the evil. 


Gautama’s first sermon was delivered to five of 
his former companions in asceticism, in a deer park 
near Benares. He is reported to have said: “‘ Two 
extremes are to be avoided. One is addiction to 
lusts, which is degrading and useless. The other 
is addiction to mortifications, which is painful and 
useless. By avoiding these extremes, I have gained 
perfect knowledge of the Middle Path, which pro- 
duces insight and tranquility and leads to Nirvana. 
This Middle Path is right views, right aspiration, 
right speech, right action, right livelihood, right 
endeavour, right attentiveness, and right contemp- 
lation. ”’ 


MESSAGE OF SANITY 


This message of sanity came with great force to 
many wanderers who were torn between the 
extremes of the degrading and the painful. It 
offered a way of life which led to inner freedom, 
and it replaced ascetic discipline with ethical 
discipline. 


When a community of wanderers and house- 
holders had congregated around Gautama, he 
organized them into a church consisting of four 
sections—monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen. 
For the monks and nuns He instituted a code of 
discipline and a communal mode of life. 


The monastic order was from the first a home 
for the homeless and a family for the celibate. 


Gautama once came upon a dysentery-ridden monk 
who had been abandoned by His companions. The 
Buddha himself washed and tended the sick man, 
then assembled the monks and told them: *‘ Monks, 
you have no father or mother to tend you. If you 
do not tend one another, who will tend you ? 
Whoever would tend me, he should tend the sick. ” 


In this way, Gautama created a community 
based on brotherly obligation rather than blood 
relationship, and a loyalty which transcended the 
duties of clan and caste. 


Laymen figure prominently among Gautama’s 
early followers, and much of His teaching was 
directed towards them. They were exhorted to 
replace sacrifice by good deeds. The good layman 
should revere his parents, care for his wife and 
children, keep faith with his friends, and deal 
fairly with his servants and his master. 


ETHICAL SANCTIONS 


Common morality is to be cultivated because it 
makes for the happiness of others and oneself, and 
not because custom or the gods command it. In 
this way, Gautama replaced the failing sanctions of 
custom by genuinely ethical sanctions. 


The historical Buddha died at the age of eighty. 
To his serious followers He left a firmly established 
church, and memories of forty-five years’ teaching. 
To the comman man He left his ashes, which 
became the objects of popular worship. Gautama 
was sufficiently a man of His times that He would 
not have felt that worshipping His relics was con- 
trary to His teaching. He sought to transform 
the folk religion rather than destroy it. 


Gautama’s t2stament is best expressed in the 
words with which He sent forth the sixty mission- 
aries, many years before his death. 


‘“* Go forth, O monks, upon journeys for the help 
of the many, for the welfare of the many, out of 
compassion for the world, for the sake of spirits 
andofmen. Let not two go thesame way. Make 
known the doctrine; make clear the perfect life of 
holiness. There are beings whose natures are 
scarcely tainted, but who are lost because they 
have not heard the Doctrine. They will under- 
stand. ”’ Hy 
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PLEA FOR SAFEGUARDS TO 
BUDDHISTS REJECTED 


The Lok Sabha, in New Delhi, rejected 
Opposition member Mr. B. C. Kamble’s non- 
official resolution seeking to extend to Buddhist 
converts from the Scheduled Castes “all the con- 
stitutional safeguards except those relating to the 
reservation of seats in the Legislatures’’. 


Voting was 25 for the resolution and 47 against 
in a House of 500. Attendance in the House was 
very thin throughout the debate. 


Mrs. Violet Alva, Deputy Minister for Home 
Affairs, opposing the resolution, said that the Neo- 
Buddhists could claim rights as backward classes 
but to give them special rights which were not 
available to Scheduled Caste converts to Christi- 
anity or Islam would be discriminatory. 


She said that the Home Ministry was consi- 
dering how the children of the Neo-Buddhists who 
were born before their parents’ conversion should 
be treated. 


CHARGE DENIED 


Mr. Kamble hotly denied a charge levelled by a 
Congress member against the new converts that 
they were not treating on terms of equality their 
Scheduled Castes brethren who refused to be 
converted to Buddhism. 


Mr. Kamble who sponsored the resolution on 
neo-Buddhists claimed that nearly one-fifth of the 
five crore Scheduled Castes in the country had 
embraced Buddhism to overcome what he called 
“the evils of casteism ”’. 


Mr. Kamble quoted the Prime Minister as 
having written to the Secretary of the Mahabodhi 
Society to the effect that there was no desire on 
Government’s part to penalise Buddhists. 


If the Prime Minister had an open mind on this 
question he could bring the necessary legislation 
giving safeguards to Buddhists in the sphere of 


public services, education and economic matters 
he said. 


He warned that the Buddhists would develop 
into a different nationality if they were not given 
these safeguards. 


Two other members from Bombay Mr. Indulal 
Yajnik (Independent) and Mr. S. K. Dige (Repub- 
lican Party) supported the Bill. 


Mr. Yajnik held that it was illegal to deprive 
the children of the Buddhist converts of any consti- 
tutional safeguards given to Scheduled Castes. 


OPPOSED RESOLUTION 


All the three Congress members Mr. B. Wasnik 
(Bombay), Mrs. Uma Nehru (U.P.) and Mr. D. M. 
Thimmaiah (Mysore) who spoke opposed the 
resolution. 


Mr. Wasnik alleged that the neo-Buddhists were 
treating the Scheduled Castes people as “ un- 
touchables ’’ while Mr. Thimmaiah declared that 
the problem of Scheduled Castes would not be 
solved by conversion to other religions. 


Mrs. Violet Alva, Deputy Minister for Home 
Affairs, who intervened in the discussions, opposed 
the resolution. 


She said that the resolution was incomplete in 
that it did not seek to extend the constitutional 
safeguards to converts to other religions. It 
would be discriminatory on the part of Govern- 
ment if they were to accept the resolution. 


India, she said, was a secular State and wanted 
to give equality of opportunity to every one. It 
was impossible to accept the position that only 
Neo-Buddhists should be given certain facilities. 


The resolution was rejected by the House, 
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Notes of the Month 


Buddhist Converts Observe Anniversary 


Vijayadasami, the day which the Hindus observe 
as the Day of Victory, is also the day which the 
new Buddhist converts in India observe as the 
anniversary of their conversion to Buddhism under 
the inspiring guidance of their great leader, the 
late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 

This year the event fell on October 3 and an 
All-India Buddhist Conference was organised at 
the very site where last year the clarion call to 
become Buddhists was given by Dr. Ambedkar. 

There were actually four conferences—Buddhist 
Students’ Conference, Buddhist Women’s Con- 
ference, Buddhist Labour Conference and the 
All-India Buddhist Conference. 

Mr. D. Valisinha, General Secretary of the 
Maha Bodhi Society of India, addressed the 
Students’ Conference, the Women’s Conference 
' and the All-India Buddhist Conference. 

At the Buddhist Conference he moved a resolu- 
tion condemning the atrocities committed on 
innocent Buddhists and requesting the Govern- 
ment to make an inquiry and redress their grie- 
vances. 

A sub-committee with Bhadanta Ananda Kau- 
salyayana and Mr. D. Valisinha and others as 
members was appointed to revive the Constitution 
of the Bharatiya Bauddha Maha Sabha, established 
by Dr. Ambedkar. The Sabha has at present a 
membership of 100,000. 


CODE FOR BUDDHISTS 

Stating that only a very few Buddhists know 
how to conduct their religious rites, marriages, 
functions, ceremonies and even their daily life in 
the proper Buddhist way, Ceylon’s Ministry of 
Cultural Affairs intends to have a conduct code for 
Buddhists. 

To educate the Buddhist public on these matters, 
the Ministry will soon release a series of booklets. 
These booklets will answer questions like: How 
should I conduct my marriage ? How should 
! conduct myself in a temple ? 

Both monks and laymen have been selected to 
write these booklets. This idea came from the 
Buddhist Advisory Committee—the official body 
advising the Ceylon Government on all religious 
matters. 


GANDHI’S DISCIPLE 
The Ceylonese Buddhist disciple of the late 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Ananda Meemanage, has 
entered the Heenatiyana temple in Minuwangoda, 
Ceylon, as a Buddhist monk. The Ven. Heena- 
tiyana Dhammaloka initiated him into the 
Buddhist Order. 


Mr. Meemanage has been a convert to Buddhism 
from Roman Catholicism. He chose the Buddha 
Dhamma about twelve years ago. After joining 
Mahatma Gandhi he devoted most of his time in 
India in political and religious work. 


Since Mahatma Gandhi’s death he has associated 
himself with a Cambodian Buddhist missionary 
in establishing a Buddhist centre in New Delhi. 


Mr. Meemanage was a member of the Ceylonese 
delegation to the Asian Relations Conference 
which was led by Ceylon’s present Prime Minister, 
Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, in 1947. 


In 1950 he was a delegate from India to the first 
World Fellowship of Buddhists held in Colombo. 
His association with the late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar 
helped to promote the Harijan cause and Buddhism 
in India. 


He was the joint convener with the Oxford 
Buddhist convert, Mrs. Freda Bedi, of the Friends 
of Buddhism in New Delhi. 


BUDDHIST CONVENTION 


Some 5,000 Lamas from various Tibetan monas- 
teries are said to have urged the Dalai Lama to 
invite the Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, to address an International Buddhist 
Convention proposed to be held in Tibet next 
spring. 

Reports from Tibet said that the Lamas had 
recently met at a place near the Tibetan capital 
and had sent a deputation to the Dalai Lama to 
make the request and also to secure permission 
from the Chinese authorities to hold the con- 
ference and to invite foreign delegates to it. 


If the Chinese agree to holding the conference 
it will be the first congress of Buddhists to be held 
on the roof of the world. 
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The Discourse on the Parable of 
The Saw—2 


BY MARIE B. BYLES 
(Australia) 


N angry Brahman once came to the Buddha 

reviling and abusing Him because the head of 

the clan had joined the Order. With His usual 

gentle courtesy the Buddha said: “‘ If you were to 

offer food to someone and that person refused to 
take it, to whom would the food belong ?” 


“Why, to the one who offered it, of course. ” 


“And if I, Brahman, refuse to take the abuse 
you are offering to me, it continues to belong to 
you.” 


All thoughts of resentment arise because we have 
taken into our system and thrown out again some- 
thing that we found unpleasant. But we had no 
need to do this. Whatever happens, whatever 
another says or does, the thoughts and words of 
anger we allow to arise, are our own. There is no 
need to have them arise. 


THE DIFFICULTY 


No need! But the difficulty is that, unless we 
have trained for many years, such thoughts and 
words do arise within us. Intellectually we know 
we should have only thoughts and words of loving 
kindness towards all, no matter how unjustly or 
unkindly we are treated. The problem is how to 
translate this intellectual knowledge into a practical 
thing, so that thoughts, let alone words, of resent- 
ment are as incapable of arising as a hiss or a purr 
from a cat that is dead. 


Of course this training ultimately consists of 
ceaselessly endeavouring to tread all steps of the 
Eightfold Path, and continuation of those efforts 
despite many failures and much discouragement. 
But there are two practises which especially may 
help. 


I was once sitting among the disciples of a certain 
“ guru ’’; from time to time they laid their problems 
before him. One complained that wrong thoughts 


continued to arise in her mind. He replied: 
“But you know that these thoughts are not the 
real Self of you, which is pure and spotless. Turn 
from the ego to It.” 


ONE APPROACH 


That expresses one approach. The development 
of the habit of looking away from the undesirable 
thoughts, which spring from a sense of “I” and 
“mine ’’ and looking instead at that inner centre 
of peace, which has been variously called the 
“Deathless ’’, the ‘“‘ Essence of Mind,” the 
** Buddha-heart ’’, or the potentiality of Buddha- 
hood within each of us. 


Perhaps this is basicly what is meant by taking 
refuge in the Buddha. The unkind thoughts 
having no attention paid to them slip away and die. 
They never had any reality even in the beginning, 
for they were part of the ceaselessly changing 
pattern created by illusory selves of egoism. They 
were not of the Deathless or the True Self. 


The opposite approach is to look for that 
Deathless Essence in everyone and everything else, 
to look away from the outward name and form to 
the Pure Light which is the True Self of all. In so 
far as we can look thus we see all with an equal eye 
and without preferences, and see that underneath 
we are one with all. 


This is the beginning of the end of ignorance, and 
the birth of compassion, which suffers with all else, 
and knows the harsh words flung at us only as 
egoism vainly struggling to die. 


When there is compassion, enmity and ill-feeling, 
because of harsh words directed against us, are as 
incapable of arising, as incapable as the painting of 
pictures on a pure and empty sky. Abusive words 
directed at the Buddha fell from Him like water 
from a duck’s back because He had that infinite 
compassion which suffers with the unhappiness of 
the man who flings the harsh words. 
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Whether the training consists of looking to the 
Deathless Essence or the True Self within, or to the 
Deathless Essence or the True Self in the world 
around, the key that unlocks the gateway is the 
whole being set on Self-renunciation and under- 
standing in actual experience that we are not self- 
contained individual selves, but anatta, ceaselessly 
changing psychic patterns forever interacting with 
all else. 


SENSE OF HUMOUR 


We cannot hope to quell thoughts of unkindness 
if we are filled with a sense of our own importance. 
That is why a sense of humour and an ability to 
laugh at oneself are very heloful. The Zen masters 
were reputed to poke fun at each other and to 
refuse to take things seriously. With such an 
attitude it would be hard to cherish thoughts of 
enmity. 


Buddhists have far less excuse than those of any 
other religion for being egotistical and for conti- 
nuing to cherish feelings of “I” and ‘‘ mine ”’, for 
the doctrine of anatta was the core of what the 
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Buddha discovered when He attained enlighten- 
ment, and proclaimed ever after. 


But, as a certain Buddhist writer has said, 
‘** Although the Buddha has compiled the best of 
all maps of the Way to Nirvana, none the less, 
despite their inferior maps, Christians and Hindus 
may attain it sooner.” 


For it is not the logical explanation of the 
doctrine of anatta that matters, but the ability to 
let the ego stand aside so that the spirit of loving- 
kindness may do its work unhindered, for this is 
the strongest power in the world when it is not 
hindered; if it were not, the human race would 
have long since destroyed itself. 


A man may be very learned, able to recite the 
Pali Texts from end to end, write learned treatises 
on anatta and metta and karuna; but what matters 
is none of these things; what matters is just the 
ability to become detached and selfless, and in this 
the lowly and unlearned may easily be more 
successful than the famous and learned, more 
successful simply because of their greater humility. 
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Buddhist Activities in Malaya 


HE Ven. Narada Thera of Ceylon, who arrived 

in Kuala Lumpur was accommodated at the 

Buddhist Temple, the oldest in the city, founded 

by the Simhala, Chinese and Thai Buddhists 
more than 40 years ago. 


Under the auspices of the Selangor Buddhist 
Association of which the Ven. Narada was the 
founder more than 20 years ago, the Sasanabhi- 
vrdhi Society, the World Fellowship of Buddhists, 
the Divine Life Socicty, and the Theosophical 
Society, he delivered lectures on Buddhism in 
several places. 


Accompanied by the Ven. Dhammananda 
Thera, present incumtent of the temple, the Ven 
Narada visited Muslim, Chinese -and Hindu 
schools and addressed the students on general 
topics. The Selangor Buddhist Association, 
composed mainly of Chinese Buddhists, is now 
making arrangements to receive a relic from him 
to be enshrined in the Jayanti Vihara, on _ his 
return from his preaching tour, on behalf of all 
the Buddhists in the Federation. 


PREACHED DAILY 


In Penang, Chinese and Simhala representatives 
received him and he was conducted to the Penang 
Buddhist Association where he preached daily 
to a large audience. After the discourse he 
chanted Paritta together with the Ven. 
Gunaratana and Pemaratana Theras. 


The Penang Buddhist Association with Mr. Yeoh 
Cheang Aun, President, at the helm of affairs, is 
doing excellent work in the study, practice and 
the propagation of the Dhamma. 


Early next year the building operations of the 
first Buddhist English School will commence as 
soon as the plans are approved by the Municipal 
Council. 


Nearly 200,000 dollars have been set apart for 
the proposed school. Being the most powerful 
and richest religious body in Malaya, the Ven. 
Narada suggested to the association to establish, 
if possible later, an orphanage for boys and girls. 


To promote religious, educational and social 
activities the society has formed a Youths’ Circle. 
After the examinations are over the defunct 
Sunday Dhamma school will be revived as children 
lack sufficient facilities to study their religion. 


With Mr. Lim Teong Aik, his interpreter, the 
Ven. Narada visited the prison and gave a talk to 
about 50 Buddhist prisoners. As they expressed 
their desire to hear the Dhamma the Buddhist 
Association would make arrangements to send a 
Buddhist monk weekly to cater for their religious 
needs. 


A Bo-sapling from the Sri Mahabodhi tree of 
/muradhapura, presented by the Ven. Narada 
more than 20 years ago, is luxuriously growing 
in front of the Association premises. 


In Pakistan 


Mr. U. C. Mutsuddi, Pleader, and leader 
of the Buddhist Community of Chittagong, 
called a public meeting of the Buddhists of Chit- 
tagong town and offered to make a gift of a 
plot of Jand valued about Rs. 15,000/- in the 
heart of the town (Laldight West) to found 
a public Library, specially of the books on Bud- 
dhism and a meeting hall, as there ts now no suit- 
able place for the greatly increased number of 
Buddhists in the town, for meeting for discus- 
sicns and improvement ‘of the Community. 


Mr. R. R. Barua, retired District Magistrate, 
presided. 


The Ven Visuddhananda Mahasthavir and 
Banghisha Bhikkhu, President and Secretary 
repectively. of E. P. Bauddha Krishti Prachar 
Sangha (regional centre of the W.F.B.) accepted 
the offer and undertook to erect the building 
and to start the Library within two years. 


Mr. U. C. Mutsuddi executed the deed 
of gift. 
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Book Review 


Cultural Idea of 
Buddhism Explained 


THE CENTRAL CONCEPTION OF BUD- 
DHISM by T Stcherbatsky.—Susil Gupta 
(india) Ltd., Calcutta, Rs. 6/-. 


This is an attempt to elucidate the meaning of 
the term ‘dharma’ by supplementing the philo- 
logical methods employed for the purpose by 
Prof. W. Geiger and Mrs. Geiger with an analy- 
sis from the philosophical stand-point. 


In view of the patent inadequacy of the 
philological approach to the central conception 
of a highly complicated system, the author ex- 
amines this term in the light of the system in 
which it holds a_ pivotal position, his chief 
source being the Abhidharmakoca of Vasubandhu. 


Acharya Vasubandu was the protagonist 
of the Sarvastivadin school before he was con- 
verted to Mahayanism under the influence of 
his brother Asanga. 


This school is one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest of the Buddhist sects, deriving its 
name from the belief it upholds that all things 
exist (sarvam asti). 


A school of Buddhists which claims as its 
fundamental doctrine the principle that every- 
thing exists, that itis not only the things in the 
present that exist, but also the things in the past 
and future which are in continuity with the present, 
has very naturally been supposed to be realistic 
in its views. 


75 ELEMENTS 


Though the Sarvastivadins in fact, admitted 
the permanent reality of all things, they believed 
in the absence of any permanent substance in 
an individual. According to them, there are 
seventy-five elements in the universe, seventy-two 


of them samskrta (compounded) and _ three 
asamskrta (uncompounded). These elements were 
called dharmas. 


The author begins by reviewing the different 
kinds of elements and their various classifications, 
and their proceeds to define the Buddhist con- 
ception of an element of existence. 


Buddhism, he asserts, can be characterised 
as a system of Radical Pluralism (sanghatavoda); 
the elements are realities, every combination 
of them is.a mere name covering a plurality of 
separate elements. 


As to the path towards Final Deliverance, 
this moral teaching is not something additional 
or extraneous to the -ontological doctrine. It 
is most intimately connected with it, says the 
author, and in fact identical with it. 


But though an imposing superstructure of 
consistent philosophy has been reared upon 
the conception of an element of existence, the 
inmost nature of dharma remains a riddle, both 
subtle and inconceivable. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Buddha’s Teaching of Egolessness, Anatta: 
By the late Nyanatiloka Maha Thera: 
The Word of the Buddha Publishing Com- 
mittee, Colombo, Ceylon. 


Metta: Journal of the Buddhist Society of New 
South Wales: Vol. III, No. 4, November, 
1957: 727, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


Mitteilungsblatt der Buddhistischen Gesellschaft 
Humburg: Vol. III, No. 8 and 9, August- 
September, 1957, and Vol. ILI, No. 10, 
October, 1957: Hamburg, Germany. 


Zen Notes: Vol. IV, No. 9, September, 1957: 
The First Zen Institute of America, 156, 
Waverley Place, New York 14, U.S.A. 


Printed at Metro Printers, 23, Austin Place, Colombo 8, for the World Fellowship of Buddhists, Colombo, Ceylon. 
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CEREMONIES CANNOT PRODUCE 
MENTAL PURITY 


BY SOMA THERA 


O amount of rites and ceremonies, penances, 
N sacrificial offerings to a supposed super- 
natural power, or bathing and washing of the 
body in so-called Holy Streams such as the Ganges 
can, according to the Dhamma, produce mental 
purity: Only purity of thought makes one pure 
inwardly, and pure thought is clear thinking that 
is capable of destroying the roots of evil (akusala 
mulani) in the thinker’s mind. Essentially then 
the practice of the Dhamma is for the abolition, 
extermination, or extinction of lust, hate, and 
delusion. 


These roots are subterranean defilements of 
the world of mind; they are in every worldling 
always. They rise to consciousness as secondary 
defilements (upakkilesa) through feelings, per- 
ceptions, ideas, and cognitions, clearly or unclearly. 
The controlling and the elimination of roots of 
evil constitute the core of right practice of both 
laymen and monks; to the extent to which a man 
succeeds in disabling delusion effectively and 
thereby lust and hate, he is, whether he calls 
himself a Buddhist or not, a follower of the 
Dhamma. 


Still, no one who is a follower of the Master 
in secret or openly can help showing himself, by 
his actions, to be kind, compassionate, free from 
envy, jealousy, fear and anxiety, and equable 
in all circumstances ; and it is when a man acts 
in the noble way indicated above that he is pure 
mentally in truth. To come to that pitch of 
perfection hard work is necessary, that is to say, 
intense study of the Dhamma, and profound 
thought on it. 


-The Buddha said: “I shall teach you purity 
and the road to purity. What is purity? The 


destruction of lust, hate and delusion. What 
is the road to purity? Tranquility (samatha) is 
called the road to purity”. Again He said, 
“1 shall teach you purity and the road to purity. 
What is purity? The destruction of lust, hate 
and delusion. What is the road to purity? 
Insight (vipassana) is called the road to purity ”’. 
Having pointed out these two aspects of mental 
development (bhavana), the Master exhorted His 
disciples thus, ““I have taught you purity and 
the road to purity. What a benevolent and 
compassionate teacher should, out of compassion, 
do for his disciples, I have done for you. There 
are the roots of trees; there are these vacant 
dwelling places. Give yourselves to thought. 
Be not negligent ; lay up no cause for remorse 
This is our advice to you”’. 


CONCENTRATIVE THOUGHT 


What clarifies the mind, makes it free of the 
defilements of lust and hate, and brings about 
the basic conditions for insight into the nature 
of delusion, is the product of calm concentrative 
thought (jhana); this kind of thought belongs 
to the texture of tranquility (samatha), with which 
alone it is possible to bring friendliness, com- 
passion, sympathetic joy, and equanimity, to 
completion, to experience the happiness of living 
in those four lofty states of mind called the Abodes 
of Excellence (brahmavihara). 


A person who has reached this noble way of 
living is most favourably equipped for entry into 
the domain of wisdom, insight, knowledge, that 
can penetrate into the depths of mind and free 
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it from the shackles of ignorance, the last and 
the most powerful of the roots of evil. 


Besides calm concentrative thought (jhana) 
and insight (vipassana), which actually is some- 
thing based on calm concentrative thought, there 
is nothing that can lead one to the happiness of 
Nibbana; and there is no way of evading the 
caltivation of either of these aspects of clear 
thought, which constitute mental development 
(bhavana). 


Everyone has to master these two activities of 
wise practice in order to understand the nature of 
delusion and to reach the realm of perfect under- 
standing; therefore Nibbana is inaccessible to 
the uninstructed, the untaught, the unmannered 
(since manners form part of sila, virtue, the 
ground of freedom from remorse, repentance 
and regret, which incapacitate the mind and make 
it unfit for Jhana and Vipassana), and the un- 
disciplined of spirit. 


A FALSE IDEA 


It (nibbana) is capable of being experienced 
by the learned, in the best sense of the word, 
but never by the hoi polloi (bahu jana). The 
Buddha has said “ Dussilo hi Bahujano”’ (truly, 
the rabble, the mob, is ill-mannered). Therefore, 
the false idea that the Buddha’s teaching is not 
for the wise only but for all, propagated by the 
shallow, should be countered, by the Buddha’s 
own words. “* This teaching is for the wise and 
not for the foolish’’, says the Buddha, and if 
anyone is under the delusion that because he 
has the vote, he can also reach Nibbana without 
becoming virtuous and wise, he must be told thus: 
who wants to reach Nibbana must have no truck 
with the crowd; he must become restrained, 
placid of behaviour and truly learned in the 
Buddha’s teaching. 


Then he may succeed in reaching his aim. 
Realization (pativedha) depends on_ practice 
(patipatti); but what right and effective practice 
can be expected from those unversed in the tenets 
(pariyatti) of the Good Law, vast, profound, 
and subtle? 


SHINRAN 


By Kaneko Daiyei 


Not too long ago, 

There lived the priest 

Whose name was Shinran. 

Not separate from the mass, 

Though born an aristocrat. 

True nobility he never lost, 

Though merged himself amidst the mean. 


Fully realizing how hard it is 

To dissociate himself from passion and desire, 
He returned to the world. 

Searching ever the way of deliverence, 

But living as an ordinary man. 

He looked for Nirvana always before him. 


With people amicably he chatted, 

Never begging with friend-winning flattery. 
Fully aware of his vanity for fame, 

He deeply grieved over this attachment to it. 
A life of wandering he led, 

Yearning for the homeland of everlasting joy. 
Beset with loneliness as a solitary, 

He was sympathetic with all who suffered. 


While reading the scriptures, 

He ignored letters on pages; 

Only listening to subtle tones of words. 
Though he preached the infallible Dharma, 
Neither master nor disciple was there in him. 
He found joy only in the Brotherhood. 


Devotedly he cherished 

The Essential Vow of Amida Buddha. 

Setting aside his appraisal of good and bad, 

Reciting the Nembutsu day and night, 

Involutarily he became aware of the single 
un-impeded Way. 


Nonchalant, whether known or unknown, 

His only fear, to scar the world. 

Deeply reflective of own sinfulness, 

He prayed all mankind be eventually delivered. 


Since that man went into Nirvana, 

Several centuries ago, 

He seemed to have passed away for e’er and e’er. 
Yet he still lives in our heart, 

Though seven hundred years have actually passed, 
Since he took leave of this world. 


— ‘* Iyaku Seiten” (tranl. by Bando Shojun) 
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Sacred Relic Presented to Penang 


Penang (By Mail) 


HAI monks of the Wat Buppharam and 

devotees, mostly women led by Mrs. Yeap 
Chor Ee, formed into a ceremonial procession 
when the Chief Monk, Phra Kru Sangkaraks 
Chaem, arrived in Penang by plane from Bangkok 
with a sacred relic of the Buddha contained 
in a miniature golden pagoda. 


Three girls dressed in Thai national costumes 
presented a colourful contrast to the yellow and 
saffron robes of the monks and the technicoloured 
kebaya dress of the women devotees. 


A huge umbrella provided shade for the monks 
as they walked from the tarmac to the airport 
terminal and then posed for photographs. 

Then in a car decorated for the occasion, the 
Chief Monk took the miniature pagoda to the 
city to be temporarily enshrined in the Wat 
Buppharam. 


SCATTERED FLOWERS 


The girls scattered flower petals before the 
path of the Chief Monk, whilst the devotees 
added their gifts of flowers onto the plate holding 
the pagoda. 

On arrival at the Wat Buppharam, the Thai 
Consul, Mr. Suphot Phiansunthon, received 
the Sacred Relicfromthe Chief Monk and solemnly 
conveyed it into the temple where it was placed 
on the altar. 

A Chapter of Thai monks then chanted scriptures 
in a welcome ceremony. 

The Sacred Relic was presented to the temple 
by the chairman of the Ecclesiastical Council 
of Thailand at Wat Benchamaphophip, Bangkok. 

The miniature pagoda will be enshrined at 
the top of the 30,000 dollars pagoda now being 
built at the temple site. Foundation stones 
for this pagoda were laid on July 8 last year. 


AMERICAN MONK’S' LECTURE TOUR 


The Ven. Sumangalo Bhikku, an American 
Buddhist Monk arrived in Kuala Lumpur on 
a lecture tour. 


The monk, born 55 years ago into a devout 
Christian family, became a Mahayana monk 23 
years ago in Japan. Before he was ordained 
a monk he was known as Dr. Robert Clifton. 


During his few days’ stay in Kuala Lumpur 
he delivered lectures on Buddhism at various 
institutions and temples. 


He broke a family tradition when he became 
a Buddhist monk. 


For more than 300 years his family had always 
given their eldest son to be a Christian minister. 


During his early years, the Ven. Sumangalo 
read several books on Islam, Judaism, Taoism, 
Shinto, Confucianism and Buddhism. 


At the age of 13 years he announced to his 
parents that he had become a Buddhist. 


The more he studied Buddhism the more he 
was convinced that this was the only religion 
he could believe. 


Twenty-five years ago he began to give regular 
lectures in Buddhism in San Francisco. 


FOLLOWER OF BUDDHA 


After two years he went to Japan and China 
to study Buddhism more deeply and remained 
in North China and Japan for one year where 
he was ordained a monk. 

In June last year he became a monk of 
Theravada, in Laos. He does not consider 
himself a Theravadin or a Mahayanist ‘‘ but 
simply a follower of Lord Buddha’’. 

The Ven. Sumangalo lectured at the Victoria 
Institution Hall, a Jecture sponsored by the 
Malayan Philosophical Society. He delivered 
another lecture at the Buddhist Temple, Temple 
Road, Kuala Lumpur. 

This lecture was sponsored by the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists, Selangor Centre. 

He also gave a lecture at the Sungei Buloh 
Leper Settlement. 

He followed this with a lecture at the Buddha 
Jayanti Temple, at Circular Road, near Peel 
Road junction. 
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Burmese Premier Praises Work at 


Buddha Gaya 


NU, the Prime Minister of the Union of 
1G! Burma, accompanied by his wife and a 
party of about thirty pilgrims, visited Sarnath 
in November on pilgrimage. 


During his two-day visit to the place where 
the Buddha preached His first sermon to the 
five disciples, U Nu and his party spent most 
of their time in meditation and worship. 


The holy relics of the Buddha enshrined in 
the Mulagandhakuti Vihara were specially ex- 
hibited in honour of the premier for worship 
on the day of his arrival. 


In a short speech of welcome to the Burmese 
Premier on this occasion, the Venerable M. Sangha- 
ratana, Joint Secretary of the Maha Bodhi So- 
ciety, recalled many of his religious activities, 
and mentioned in appreciation the important 
role he had played in the development of the 
sacred places of Buddhist pilgrimage in India. 


DEER PARK 


The idea of restarting the Deer Park, where 
at present about thirty animals are penned in 
a specially constructed enclosure as a r2minder 
of the old Migadaya, he said, was one of U. Nu’s 
suggestions which the Gcvernment of India had 
adopted for execution. 


The Premier also visited the new Deer Park 
and fed the animals. 


Venerable Sangharatana Thera also exchanged 
views with the Burmese Prime Minister on the 
Buddhist movement in India, and put forth certain 
suggestions for his consideration. 


He is reported to have expressed his desire 
to have Buddhist literature published in five 
major Indian languages for the benefit of new 
converts to Buddhism. 


On his arrival at the Varanasi railway station 
from Buddha Gaya, U Nu and his party were 
received by the representatives of the Maha 
Bodhi Society and high Government officials. 


He drove straight from the railway _ station 
to the Buddha Jayanti Hostel at Sarnath, 
where arrangements had been made for his stay. 


At the end of his two-day pilgrimage to Sarnath 
U Nu lett for Culcutta, and the rest of his party 
for Kusinara and other Buddhist places of 
pilgrimage. 

BOLD ASSURANCE 

The Dhamma the Buddha propagated was 
not the result of conjecture or speculation but 
of personal knowledge, which was preached 
precisely and exactly, said U Nu, in the second 
of a series of lectures on the life of the Buddha 
at the Culcutta University Senate Hall. 


The Buddha’s teaching could be put to practical 
test to show results, not at some distant future 
or existence but ‘“ here and now. ” 


The Buddha had given a bold assurance 
regarding the benefits that one could derive 
from practising the Dhamma. 

The Buddha, he added, had discard2d former 
views on the origin of life. According to Him 
the entire universe, the sun, moon and planets, 
forests, oceans, mountains and all beings were not 
created by anybody. 


They were just ‘“‘ aggregates or conglomera- 
tions” of five inherent properties—texture, form, 
temperature, energy and space. These properties 
were never still and stable but were continually 
changing. 


DEVELOPMENT AT GAYA 


U Nu said he was extremely glad to see the 
development of Buddha Gaya due to the efforts 
of the Government of India. 


“If the present pace of progress continues for 
some time more”, he added, “this holy place 
where the Buddha attained nirvana 25 centuries 
ago will become a pleasant spot not only in India 
but also in the whole of Asia’’, 


The Burmese Premier donated Rs. 10,000 to 
the Buddha Gaya temple management committee. 
This brings his total donation to Rs. 30,000 out 
of his promised Rs. 50,000 for the development 
of Buddha Gaya. 
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Notes of the Month. 


DEARTH OF BUDDHIST 


LITERATURE 


ROFESSOR Kasugal, Head of the Japanese 
Studies Section of Vishwabharti University, 
Shantiniketan, said that Buddhist philosophy 
could go a long way in seeking a solution of the 
many socio-political problems of today. 


He was addressing the members of the Indo- 
Japanese Friendship Association in Allahabad, 
India. 


He regretted that despite the fact that Buddhism 
owed its origin to India, there was a dearth of 
literature on this subject in the country. In this 
context he quoted the instance of the great genius 
Nagarjun, whose works were not available to 
the same extent in Sanskrit as in the other languages 
in foreign countries. 


In China, he said, about 35 works of Nagarjun 
were to be found. Similarly 200 books on Tripa 
Tantric had been translated into Chinese but 
no such standard work was to be,.met. with in 
India. 


The great Chinese traveller Heuin Tsiang, when 
he came to India, took with him about 200 Sans- 
krit works. They were not found in India today. 


Professor Kasugal said that India was taking 
a leading part in world politics today. That 
was because of the Buddhist principles that she 
was giving cffect to. 


Tracing the history of Buddhism, he said that 
it spread from India to China and then to Russia 
and Japan. While the Hinayana school of 
Buddhism was prevalent in China, the Mahayana 
school was most popular in Japan. ; 


CHINA HAS OLD BOOKS 


“The Chinese being the first people to give 
the world the art of priniing, have many books 
on Buddhism which are centuries old. These 
ancient books are preserved in a public library 
in Peking.” 


IN INDIA 


This was stated by Mr. Wilmot A. Perera, 
former Ceylon Ambassador in China, in the 
course of a lecture he delivered under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Buddhist Association of 
Moratuwa, Ceylon. 


Mr. Perera said that he had suggested to the 
Prime Minister of Ceylon, Mr. S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike, thata team of scholars from Ceylon 
should be sent to China to do research work in 
that vast library so that Buddhist books valuable 
to Ceylon could be translated into English and 
Sinhalese. 

He added that Buddhist associations in Ceylon 
should urge the Government to send a team 
of scholars to China to obtain translations of 
valuable Buddhist books to be found in the 
libraries in China. 


MONK’S MISSION INTERRUPTED 


Ill-health has prevented the Venerable Narada 
Maha Thera of the Vajirarama Temple, Colombo, 
from setting out on this word mission. 


He was to have flown from Singapore to the 
United States on the invitation of three mil- 
lionaires there. He. could not do so as he was 
convalescing at the Lankaramaya Temple, 
Singapore. 

Earlier he had visited Kuala Lumpur and 
presented a Buddha relic to the Buddhists of the 
Federation of Malaya. 

The Maha Thera was expected to leave Singapore 
for Indonesia where he would present a Buddhist 
relic to the Buddhists of Indonesia. It would 
be consecrated in the new Buddha Gaya Temple, 
about 600 acres in extent, situated in Central 
Java. 

The Maha Thera would deliver sermons at 
several places in Indonesia, including Bali, where 
he will spend about three wecks, 
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From Indonesia, the Ven. Narada will fly 
direct to Australia, where he has been invited 
to preach in Melbourne, Canberra and Sydney. 
After a month in Australia he will fly to Hawaii 
and thence to California, where he will begin 
his American mission. 


CONVERTS TO BUDDHISM 


An official Press release issued in Trivandrum, 
South India, states: “‘ As Buddhism is recognised 
as different from the Hindu religion, any person 
belonging to’ a Scheduled Caste ceases to be so 
if he relinquishes the Hindu religion and adopts 
the Buddhist religion. 


“* He is not, therefore, entitled to the facilities 
provided under the Constitution specially for 
Scheduled Castes, viz., reservation of seats in the 
legislatures and concessions in respect of posts 
and services under the Government. 


“The Government of India has, however, 
suggested that other facilities enjoyed by such 
converts before conversion, e.g. educational con- 
cessions etc., need not be entirely withdrawn 
entirely on the ground that a change of religion 
has taken place, since so long as_ the 
Buddhist converts are educationally and econo- 
mically backward, such other concessions as 
are normally available to other backward 
classes have necessarily to be made available 
to them. 


“The State Government has accepted this 
suggestion and passed orders accordingly .” 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR BUDDHISTS 

The Government of Pakistan has sanctioned 
Rs. 50,000 for a special fund to be maintained 


for awarding scholarships to deserving Buddhist 
and Christian students of Pakistan origin. 

A board for the award of scholarships to 
Pakistani Buddhists has been constituted. Ap- 
plications have already been invited from deserv- 
ing Buddhist students through a public announce- 
ment. 


The scholarships are available for all courses 
of studies in recognised secondary schools, 
colleges, universities and in technical, professional 
and vocational institutions in Pakistan, 
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The fund earmarked for the award of scholar- 
ships to Buddhists is in addition to the yearly 
recurring grant made by the Government of 
East Pakistan for the welfare of Buddhists. 


ALL IS NOT WELL 


Although Buddhist countries like Burma, 
Thailand and Cambodia consider Ceylon to be 
the leading Buddhist country in the world, the 
stark fact is that all is not well with Buddhism 
in Ceylon. 


This criticism was made by Mr. N. Q. Dias, 
Director of Cultural Affairs, Ceylon, at a meeting 
of Buddhist monks at Peradeniya, Ceylon. 


Mr. Dias said that during a tour of Thailand, 
Burma and Cambodia, he felt that those countries 
looked up to Ceylon and held her in high respect 
as a Buddhist country. 


Ceylon was considered to be the centre of 
Buddhism, but she did not deserve such respect 
because of the moral laxity and religious decrepi- 
tude of her people, he said. 


Mr. Dias attributed the state of affairs prevalent 
in Ceylon to the long years of foreign domination 
when every effort was made by alien rulers to 
suppress Buddhism. 


Buddhism must regain, he said, what it lost 
under centuries of foreign rule and help to step 
up the development of the country. 


He added that the rapid development of Ceylon 
in the past was due to the influence of Buddhism. 
Buddhist temples and monasteries as seats of 
learning fulfilled the need for educating the 
common man. 


Buddhism also exerted a vital influence on 
the people by helping to develop a sense of dis- 
cipline which kept them out of crime which 
unfortunately today, was assuming unparalleled 
proportions. 


BOUDDHA SABHA’S DEMAND 
The Bharatiya Bouddha Mahasabha of Nagur 


is deeply concerned over the demand of the 
leaders of the Republican Party of India for a 
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piece of land, 14 acres in extent,in Nagpur, where 
the late Dr. Ambedkar and others embraced 
Buddhism on October 14, 1956. 


The Secretary of the Mahasabha has issued 
a statement to this effect and sent it to the Chief 
Minister of Bombay and the Prime Minister 
of India. 


The statement says that the Scheduled Castes 
Federation, now the Republican Party of India, 
are openly adopting the policy of mixing religion 
with politics and making the Buddhist Society 
of India, which is a religious organisation, the 
tool for their political ends. 


In the name of the Jate Dr. Ambedkar, the 
statement says, these people now intend to grab 
the land in question for their political purposes. 
The statement poses three questions :— 


1. How can the Smarak Samiti, which is 
composed of persons other than Buddhists, 
demand the land connected with Buddhist senti- 
ment? 


2. What right have Scheduled Caste Hindus 
got to hold the land for management, which is 
sanctified by the historic mass initiation ceremony 
into Buddhism ? 


3. What guarantee can such a Samiti give 
to maintain the religious purity of the spot? 


In conclusion, the Secretary has urged the 
Government to reconsider the question of allotting 
the land to the Mahasabha only, which is working 
purely on religious lines for the benefit of all. 
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Letter to the Editor. 


Flood Relief From 
Singapore 

It is with deep regret that we heard through 
the medium of the local papers of the disastrous 
floods which have brought great damage to pro- 
perty and the people of Ceylon. 

We note that the distress and destitution 
caused by the floods have been unprecedented. 

Devastation of this type, I believe, has never 
been heard of before in Ceylon. One could 
believe the untold suffering the floods have brought 
to the people of Ceylon. The whole world, 
shocked by the disaster, has rushed forward 
with relief. 

Encouraged by the Singapore Regional Centre 
jointly with the Singapore Buddhist Federation, 
the Singapore Buddhist Lodge and the Singapore 
Chinese Buddhist Association, we were able 
to raise a sum of 9,739 Straits Dollars which has 
been forwarded to the Commissioner of Ceylon 
in Singapore and Malaya, for transmission to 
the Prime Minister of Ceylon. Along with 
this substantial donation, clothing for children 
too has been forwarded. 

It would be a humanitarian duty and an ex- 
cellent gesture of goodwill and friendship if other 
Centres of the World Fellowship of Buddhists 
would rally round to support this cause. 

(Miss) Pitt Chin Hui, 
(President, Singapore Regional Centre of the 
World Fellowship of Buddhists.) 
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BUDDHIST CONGRESS CONDEMNS 
EDUCATION. POLICY 


HE All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress, at its 

39th annual sessions held at Matale expressed 
strong disapproval of the Education Minister's 
policy regarding the unofficial Buddhist. Com- 
mission’s recommendation for the Staie ito take 
over denominational schools. 


The Congress thanked the Prime Minister 
Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, for steps taken 
by him to prevent the opening of new denomina- 
tional schools. 


The following resolutions were adopted :— 


““This Congress expresses its strong disap- 
proval of the mischievous attempts now being 
made by the present Minister of Education to 
create public opinion against the proposal that 
all assisted schools be taken over by the State and 
that a State system of education be established— 
one of the main recommendations in the report 
of the Buddhist Committee of Inquiry which 
the Government has pledged to implement.” 


PREMIER'S ACTION 


‘““ This Congress welcomes the action taken by 
the Prime Minister to prevent the establishment 
of denominational schools in the future as a 
first step in the establishment of a state system 
of education and requests him to embody this 
decision in an amendment to the Education 
Ordinance .” 


“This Congress expresses its satisfaction at 
the action taken by the Government to implement 
some of the recommendations of the Buddhist 
Committee of Inquiry for the welfare of the 
Buddha Sasana by the appointment of the Buddha 
Sasana Commission and the creation of the 
Ministry of Cultural Affairs ”’. 


‘““This Congress requests the Prime Minister 
as the next step for the establishment of a state 
system of education, to take over without delay 
al] assisted denominational schools in which 
over 51 per cent of the pupils belong to denomi- 
nations other than that of the management”. 


“* This Congress should- establish a Common 
Buddhist Fund for Buddhist activities’. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


The annual report for 1956-57 detailed the 
following work done by the Standing Comunitiees 
during the year:— 

1. National Council of Social Services 
Co-ordinate the work of the various sociai 
services committees of the Congress. New 
undertakings this year include (1) Family 
Reconcilizition (2) Blind Home Committee 
(3) Welfare Centre Committee at Angulana 
(4) Flag Day—i957. Financial assistance 
granted to social activities of the Congress 
amounts to Rs. 37,477/-. Balance ai the 
end of the year Rs. 68,225/-. 

2. Viharamahadevi Children’s Home, Biyagama 
Total No. 125. Employment found for 18. 
Wedded 3. Given for adoption 3. Re- 
turned to parents or relations 16. New 
admissions 22. New Vihara_ opened. 

_ Project for new building for cottage in- 
dusiries under way. Total donations 
during the year Rs. 40,416/-. Balance 
in bank Rs. 6,962/-. 

3. Infants’ Home, Bambalapitiya 
Total number of infantis 15. New building 
at Buller’s Road to house 50 infants almost 
complete. Donations received so far for 
the new building Rs. 34,000/-. (Cost 
Rs. 80,000/-.) Total income for the Home 
Rs. 22,976/-. Maintenance cost Rs. 17,647/-. 
Balance in bank Rs. 5,329/-. 

4. Vijita Balika Nivasaya, Beruwala 
No. of girls 24. New admissions 2. Do- 
nations for the year Rs. 7,891/-. Repaid 
a debt of Rs. 1,750/-. Balance in bank 
Rs. 2,131/-. 

5. Kotahena Creche 
Average attendance 50 children. Arrange- 
ments made for the children to be taken 
to parks twice a week. Total maintenance 

cost for the year Rs. 14,004/-. 

6. Borella Creche 
Average attendance 70. Total maintenance 
cost for the year Rs. 13,436/- 
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Meetotamuila Creche 


Opened May last year. Average attendance 
35. Expenditure for the five months on 
maintenance Rs. 4,955/-. 


Social Welfare Work 


Assistance at Wanatamulla, Colombo. 
Assistance rendered to about 75 poor and 
needy families with clothing, medicine, 
books, etc. The Buddhist families were 
given facilities, and arrangements made, 
to observe Ata Sil; Bana preaching on 
Poya Days, etc. 


Religious work at Gotatuwa Remand and 
Destitute Homes 


Dhamma sermons weekly and on every 
Full Moon Day. Ata Sil on Full Moon 
Days and inmates fed. Average number 
50. Vesak day celebrated with special 
Pinkama and treat. 


Dhamma School for the Deaf and Blind, 
Ratmalana 


As requests to put up a shrine room or have 
Buddhist monks preach Dhamma at the 
school premises have been turned down, 
all Buddhist children are taken to the 
nearest temple at Kaldemulla, a mile 


_ away, on every Sunday and taught Buddha 


Dhamma. Six classes have been started. 
Average numter 180. 


Hospital Services 


In almost all the hospitals and maternity 
homes in the Island, including rural areas, 
cover 350. i.e. 100 institutions more than 
last year. Work done. Arranging 
Bhikkhus to visit hospitals for Dhamma, 
Pirit and Sermons; providing needy patients 
with medicincs unobtainable at the hos- 
pitals, spectacles for patients; treating 
patients; providing radio sets and equip- 
ment to hospitals; distributing Dhamma 
booklets and leaflets; entertaining patients; 
assisting the erection of Dagobas, Viharas, 
Dharmasalas and Buddha rupas at hos- 
pitals; providing electricity at such places 
of worship, etc.; opening an office at the 
General Hespital for the free supply to 
needy patients of postcards and stamps and 


arranging for telegraph facilities. Preli- 
minary steps taken to establish Convalescent 
Homes for Bhikkhus. Established the 
“Congress Blood Bank’. to which 97 
have already donated blood. Amount 
spent this year on this service Rs. 13,658 -. 
Balance in Bank Rs. 5,494/-. 


12. Gangodawila Welfare Centre 


14. 


16. 


Opened last year. First of such centres 
to be opened by the Congress. Sewing 
and lace making and Home science and 
Social Service classes etc. Average 
attendance 65 girls. Recognized by 
Government as a grant-in-aid Cottage In- 
dustries Centre. Maintains a milk feeding 
centre. Renders outdoor Welfare Assistance 
to families in need and in distress. Total 
expenditure Rs. 8,417/-. Balance in Bank 
Rs. 804/-. 


Ratgama Wijeratne Home for the Aged 
Opened last year. Building and land 
costing Rs. 100,000/- gifted to the Congress 
by Muhandiram C. de S. Wijeratna. No. 
of inmates 38. New admissions 15. 
Amount spent on maintenance Rs. 14,603 ,-. 


Action Committee 


Several meetings held. Action taken on 
several vital matters that were brought 
to the notice of the Committee. 


Tripitaka Translation 
No new books printed during the year. 
Seven books have already been printed 
and several are ready for printing. The 
value of books in stock Rs. 36,522/- 
Balance in bank Rs. 45,315/-. 


Pirivena Teachers’ Training Centre, Ratmalana 
Opened August last year. New Building 
with 15 rooms, a Hall and a Library made 
possible by the generous donation of 
Rs. 75,000/- by the Asia Foundation. 
Another building consisting of two lecture 
rooms, a science laboratory and an office 
is nearing completion. Donations of 
Rs. 10,000/- by the Ministry of Cultural 
Affairs and Rs. 13,375/- by the Lanka Baud- 
dha Mandalaya received during the year. 
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30 trainee Bhikkhu teachers are now 
undergoing their second year. 20 more will 
be admitted in January 1958. Lecturers, 
both Sangha and lay, number 18. Maint- 
enance cost Rs. 21,186/-. Balance in bank 
Rs. 5,444/-. 


17. Educational Committee Maintains three schools 


Sugata Vidyalaya, Kalutara North. Land 
and Building costing Rs. 50,000/- gifted 
by Mr. Michael Fonseka. 300 girls. 
New building costing Rs. 8,000/- has just 
been started. Mahinda Vidyalaya, Molpe, 
Moratuwa. 125 children. New building 
almost complete. Ranale School. Taken 
over in March this year. Average at- 
tendance 130. Presented 35 children for 
the S.S.C. Examination in December 1957. 
(Not yet recognized by Government.) 


NEW ACTIVITIES 


18. Family Reconciliation Committee 


Organized July 1957. Aims—Prevent 
breaking-up of families; bring about 
re-union where such separation has already 
occurred. Assistance rendered to _ the 
children-in-need of such families. Advice 
and assistance made available in attempts 
to repair wreckage to life, etc. Appeals 
received numbered 24, and of them 13 
were inquired into. One family was re- 
united, Ten remain to be handed over to re- 
conciliators. Personnel for this noble ser- 
vice is urgently required from all over the 
Island. 


19. Tamil Dhammaduta Committee 


Organized Ata Sil campaigns for the Tamil 
Buddhists. Special radio programmes 
arranged and Tamil Dhamma _ Books 
distributed. Arranged Tamil sermons in 
up-country estates. Two Dhamma books 
now in the press. Bhikkhus who could 
preach Dhamma in Tamil are urgently 
needed. 


20. Committee of Inquiry into the Incidence and 
Causes of Crime 


Representatives from Police, Prisons, Child 
Welfare & Probation Services are serving 


in the Committee. Eight meetings were 
held. Issued a questionnaire to Govern- 
ment officials and general public to which 
526 replies were received; another to those 
serving in Prisons, to which 426 replics 
were received. The first set has already 
been scheduled. Public sittings held at 
Gampaha & Avissawella. Sittings ar- 
ranged for January include Balapitiya 
and Negombo. 


Sri Lanka Andha Nivasa Palaka Mandalaya 


Initiated in August this year to organize 
and manage the new home for blind girls 
and orphans at Danwalagaraya, Mahawewa, 
Madampe, a splendid donation by Mr. 
Solius Mendis of a new building and site 
worth about a lakh of rupees tog2ther 
with 89 acres of coconut land and 10 acres 
of paddy. Work of drainage and electri- 
city in hand. Opening expected in two 
months. Urgently required: A thousand 
helpers who pay Rs. 5/- annually. 


22. Religious Activities Committee 


Organized in September 1957. To handle 
various financial assistance to religious 
institutions. Received Government grant 
of Rs. 6,000/-- Work of new buildings 
at Mannar temple initiated on November 
3rd. Work in progress. 


23. Cultural Training Centre for Bhikkhus, 
Pelmadulla 


Approach road from Colombo-Balangoda 
main road completed. Nine kutis have 
already been completed. Training of 
monks for Tamil Dhammaduta_ work. 
Training in National Arts and Sciences, 
etc. Plans and estimates are ready for 
further extensions. 


24. Welfare Centre, Angulana 


This would be the second Welfare Centre 
of the Congress. The land and the 
partly completed building gifted to the 
Congress by the Angulana Buddhist 
Centre. Amount spent to clear off debt 
Rs. 3,000/-. Work of building will 
commence in January 1958. 
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25. Flag Day—1957 


Held on July 6th. This year’s collection 
Rs. 85,000/- as against previous flag days 
isea, record, (1955, Rs. /13;000/=; /1956, 
Rs. 33,000/-.) Organized 50 outstation 
centres excluding Colombo and its suburbs. 
Supported by 800 schools. Special cam- 
paigns organized in support (1) Schools 
Art Competition by schools depicting 
social service (2) Film show at Regal 
(3) Variety Entertainment “1 Musicale ”’ 
(4) Fashion designing competition (5) 
Children’s dress parade. 


26. Donations of land received this year 
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For erecting a building for destitute and 
orphan boys and for other social services 
activities—Five acres and 20 perches land 
within the Kalutara Urban Council gifted 
by Mrs. Mabel Amarasinghe in remem- 
brance of her late son Ananda Amara- 
singhe. 


AMARASURIYA LTD. 


341, UNION PLACE, 
COLOMBO 
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27. Our Headquarters 


Satisfactory progress has been made on 
the new building (estimated to cost 
Rs. 250,000/-) a magnificent gift by Mr. B. 
H. William, one of our Vice-Presidents. 
The three-storied north wing practically 
ready for occupation early in 1958. 


28. Our Finance and Service 


Each of these standing Committees works 
independently, and has its separate bank 
accounts which are annually audited by 
Public Auditors. There are over 300 
honorary officials and voluntary workers 
in these twenty-four standing committees. 
The amount spent by these Committees 
during the year on Religious activities, 
Social Services, buildings, equipment, 
education, etc., totals approximately 
Rs. 600,000/-. 
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BUDDHISM AND MARXISM 


By J. R. JAYAWARDENE 


HAVE chosen as my subject a comparison 

of the teachings of Gauthama the Buddha and 
Karl Marx. It is, of course, not possible in the 
short time available to me to discuss deeply 
these teachings, for they cover so many aspects 
of human thought and endeavour. ! propose to 
compare, therefore, what I consider to be the 
essence of the two teachings. 


Let us begin by a consideration of the life 
of the Buddha. A very short summary will 
suffice for my purpose. 


The Buddha was the only son of King Sud- 
dhodana who ruled a State in the north of India 
about the sixth century B.C. He was brought 
up in luxury, and soon after his marriage, at 
the age of 29, he left his wife and new born son 
and lived the life cf an ascetic, wandering far 
away from his home. After six years of the 
severest austerities and of apprenticeship under 
various religious teachers, finding no salvation 
in their teachings, he decided to abandon 
the severe penance of fasting inflicted upon his 
body. 


ATTAINED NIBBANA 


He resorted himself to the shade of the famous 
Bo-iree at Buddhagaya, and there, by intense 
concentration of mind, he attained Nibbana 
and discovered the way of emancipation. He 
decided to give to the world the benefit of His 
experience and knowledge, and thus began a 
unigue missionary life which continued for almost 
45 years until His death and Pari-Nibbana. 


During this long life of service He delivered 
innumerable sermons, some consisting of simple 
home truths and parables, and others expressing 
His philosophical and metaphysical ideas, ac- 
cording to the capacity of His audience to under- 
stand Him. On many occasions His insight 
into the nature of phenomena enabled Him to 
arrive at conclusions which are in consonance 
with the most advanced teachings of modern 


science, and even stretched beyond, into realms 
which modern science with its limited powers 
for the examination of external phenomena 
cannot hope to reach. 


Karl Marx, on the other hand, was a product 
of our modern age. He was born in Prussia 
in 1818, and lived in the troublous era in Europe 
that succeeded the fall of Napoleon. He came 
into conflict with the State authorities owing to 
his writings and activities, and was exiled to 
London where he spent the rest of his life until 
his death in 1883. 


EXTREME POVERTY 


His life in England, which was one of extreme 
poverty and only made possible by the generosity 
of friends, brought him into conflict with the 
evils that followed the Industrial Revolution ; 
the break-up of the village life and the over- 
crowding of towns ; the establishment of factories 
where women and child labour were expolited ; 
the sudden concentration of wealth and the means 
of production in the hands of a few ; and the 
consequent misery and slavery which was 
the lot of the many. 


He lived during a period of human history 
which marked the change-over from the feudal 
to the Capitalists regime, and with great industry 
and ability he sought to explain what was happen- 
ing according to certain theories of his own. 
He went further and, in his exposition of revolu- 
tionary Communism, sought to show how this 
miserable state of exploitation of man by man 
would be ended if the exploited could take 
possession of the means of production. 


It may be useful to summarize the main features 
of the teachings of the Buddha and Karl Marx 
before we consider a comparison. 


In the very first sermon that the Buddha preached 
He asked His hearcrs to avoid the two extremes, 
namely, vulgar and ignoble self-indulgence on 
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the one side, and painful and profitless self- 
mortification on the other. He then outlined 
the Eight-Fold Path which leads to Nibbana. 
It was after this that He preached the Four Noble 
Truths. 


In the ““Samyutta Nikaya” the Buddha says, 
“The Tathagata declares, Brethren...... He it is 
who doth cause a Way to arise which hath not 
arisen before ; who doth bring about the Way 
not thought of before ; who is the Knower of 
the Way ; who understands the Way; who is 
skilled in the Way.” 


THE WAY 


It is clear that more than Four Noble Truths, 
more than even Nibbana, the goal, the Buddha 
emphasizes the Way. He who follows the Way, 
gradually realises that all ‘‘Loka”’, the world 
of phenomena, is Aniccha, Dhukkha, Anatta; 
then, developing the “‘ Nine Great-Insight ” train 
of thought, disgusted with “loka,” he flings 
away all craving for it and, understanding 
phenomena as they are, directly experiences 
Nibbana and attains Happiness. 


It was under the Bo Tree at Buddhagaya that 
the Buddha attained Enlightenment. This 
Enlightenment was not only the ecstasy of cons- 
ciousness transformed, not only an understanding 
of phenomena such as they are, but also a reali- 
sation of a Way of life that leads to Nibbana, 
which is supreme happiness (Nibbanam Paramam 
Sukkham). 


Since Nibbana is not a mere concept but a 
mental state to be attained here and now, the 
beginning and the end and the very essence of the 
Way that leads to it is in the mind. The Path 
then lies not in the outside world, but within 
ourselves. 


** Within this fathom-long body lies the World,” 
He often said. Our joys and sorrows arise and 
cease within ourselves. The outside world conti- 
nues in the same way. It is neither good nor 
bad, happy nor sorrowful. In the manner that 
one thinks or acts, the world is a sad place this 
moment to one, to another it is full of happiness 
at the same time, to a third full of jealousy is 
planning vengeance. 


It is with this knowledge that, within ourselves 
deliverance must be sought. The Buddha thus 
advised His followers: ‘‘ Be lamps unto yourselves. 
Betake yourselves to no external refuge. Hold 
fast to the Truth as a refuge. Look not 
for refuge to anyone but yourselves.’ 


Karl Marx, on the other hand, adopted a 
different approach to the problem he sought 
to solve. His teaching of economic determinism 
was “‘that the economic state of a given society 
was the fundamental principle or form of its 
life and all other phases of its civilisation, religious, 
aesthetic, etc., were only variable, dependent 
functions.” 


He went on to teach that the totality of pro- 
ductive relations forms the economic structure 
of society ; that the mode of production of mate- 
rial life determines the general character and 
the social, political and intellectual process 
of life. 


It followed, therefore, according to him, that 
if you can change the means of production, you 
change the economic structure, and thus the 
nature of man himself. 


DIFFERENT APPROACHES 


We see here two different approaches to the 
problem of man’s relationship to the world 
around him. The Buddha wants man to under- 
stand phenomena and the relationship between 
man and his environment. Happiness, to His 
way of thinking, comes not from outside, from 
a hostile world, but from within. Suffering 
(dukkha) is man’s own creation. It is not a 
quality of the external world, nor is it the effect 
of the external world upon one’s self. 


Man can therefore eliminate suffering by his 
own efforts. The Buddha’s analysis of the 
symptoms of suffering shows that suffering arises 
when our desire is in conflict with phenomena 
around us. We cannot change the phenomena 
that surround us. We can, however, change 
our desires, and the Buddha recommends 
this Way and shows how we can_ achieve it 
as he did Himself. 
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Marx, on the other hand, emphasizes the 
economic structure that surrounds man. Change 
that structure, he says, and man automatically 
changes. His disciples, therefore, are not in- 
terested in changing the nature or the mind of 
man. The morality of human_ existence is 
of no concern to them. Ethical conduct is 
despised ; the means that are used to achieve 
the end, which is the change of the economic 
structure, is immaterial. Since the goal is not 
an ethical goal, even violence is justified and is 
considered to be the only method of changing 
society. 


The Buddha preached as He did because He 
understood the truth about phenomena; the 
other considered not phenomena but the conditions 
created by man’s relationship with man, such 
as Feudalism, Capitalism and the Industrial 
Revolution, all fruits of man’s craving, of which 
the profit motive is only one. 


These conditions, Marx thought, arose out 
of the class struggle, and would end when re- 
volutionary Communism put an end to classes. 
The slogan, ‘‘ From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his needs,’ would then 
become a reality, and the State itself would wither 
away. 


ALREADY CONTRADICTED 


His teachings have already been contradicted 
and not proved in the only country in the world 
where attempts have been made to put his re- 
volutionary theory into practice. The recent 
history of the world (since Marx’s time) has 
shown greater indication of changing or reforming 
through evolutionary socialism than through 
the revolutionary one. 


The evolutionary form of socialism, which 
believes in the possibility of improving human 
nature and appeals to man’s moral sense, seeks 
to change man’s nature as well as remove those 
defects in the social and economic structure that 
surround him, This is sought to be done not 
by using human beings who are in want as tools 
in the revolutionary struggle, not by debasing 
their minds by an appeal to class hatred and 


jealousy, but by the use of those constitutional 
powers which democracy vests in its repre- 
sentatives. 


We are all aware that the environment which 
the State provides today for building up of the 
character of its citizens tends not to the establish- 
ment of the ideal but to its destruction. But 
surely the means adopted to reach the ideal State 
must be as pure as the object to be achieved. 
The destruction of millions of lives cannot be 
justified merely because they were sacrificed in 
order that generations unborn may live in a 
socialist State. 


WAYS OF MARXISM 


Even in that socialist State, if it is to maintain 
its- idealism, its citizens must be men without 
greed, unattached men, not attached to wealth 
and possessions, to power, and to the objects 
of their desires. As a follower of the Buddha, 
I feel most strongly that it is a negation of all 
that man has achieved through the ages to in- 
culcate in him class hatred, jealousy of those 
who have more of the material things of life, and 
greed for material things in the hope that the 
mind so tutored will be inflamed into an armed 
uprising. That is the way of Marxism. 


The way of Buddhism is the way of goodness, 
which seeks to awake in the minds of those who 
have asense of righteousness, so that knowledge, 
and not ignorance, will be the motivating force 
inspiring the transition from the acquisitive 
society that surrounds us to the new society. 


Buddhism seeks to make men good not only 
after the environment that surrounds them is 
changed, but to make them good irrespective 
of the environment which surrounds them and 
through their goodness change the environment. 
Goodness in Buddhism means without craving, 
without hatred and without ignorance. 


It is not possible to divorce the political and 
economic teachings of Marx from his philosophical 
teachings. When we, therefore, speak of Marxism 
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we do not thereby only mean a system of thought 
which believes in a socialist world. Socialism 
was taught before Marx and will live after he 
is forgotten. Marxism means a system of views 
propounded by Karl Marx of Revolutionary 
Socialism or Communism, built upon the two 
theories taught by him of Dialectical Material- 
ism and Economic Determinism. 


To put it in plainer language, a socialist need 
not be a Marxist. A Marxist must, however, 
necessarily be a socialist, for the attainment of 
socialism is one of the aims of Marxist teaching. 
Marx, however, went further and propounded 
two important theories—Dialectical Materialism 
and Economic Determinism. Dialectical Material- 
ism says that (a) matter is an objective reality 
independent of mind, and (b) mind is a product 
of matter; Economic Determinism says that 
the thought processes of man and the problems 
to which he directs his energies are basically 
stimulated or provoked by his material environ- 
ment, that civilisation and the religious culture 
of any given society are only by-products of 
its economical state. 


REJECTED MATERIALISM 


In so far therefore as a follower of Marx must 
accept a materialist philosophy and the supremacy 
of environment in shaping man’s destiny, he 
cannot at the same time be a follower of the 
Buddha, for the Buddha definitely rejected the 
materialist view of life and preached the 
continuance of the life force after death through 
countless births (samsara) until the attainment 
of Nibbana; and He also told us that living 
beings are conditioned by their Kamma (actions) 
which bear results in this life or later. 


I do not refer here to the teachings of the oter 
religious Teachers, but I have no doubt there 
will be similar objections to a Christian or a 
Muslim being a Marxist. A Buddhist can, 
however, be a socialist. He should strive to 
remove poverty and the exploitation of man by 
man in order to achieve a society where each gets 
according to his needs. 


Let us deal a little more fully with dialectical 
materialism and economic determinism and see 
at what points Buddhism comes into conflict 
with them. 


In the middle of the 19th century European 
thought was torn between two schools of philoso- 


phy—the philosophy of idealism preached by 
Hegel (1770-1831) and the materialistic philosophy 
of Feverbach (1804-1872). The idealists said 
that ideas, independent of sense data, are the 
primary factors in the cosmic order. 


The materialists said that matter and physical 
facts alone were the basis of the World of Morality. 
Karl Marx followed the materialist school. We 
can, therefore, safely say that Karl Marx was 
a materialist who believed and taught that “‘ man 
is what he eats’; that “‘ there is no mind without 
matter ’’; that ‘‘ mind is a product of a particular 
development and combination of matter’’; that 
‘* when that combination ceases to exist at death, 
mind too, ceases to exist.” 


It is again said that, by adding the word 
** dialectical,’ Marx sought to dissociate himself 
from the earlier mechanistic materialism which 
said that the atom is the basic element in matter. 
The essence of the dialectical method of thought 
is said to be the recognition of the fact that all 
processes, whether mental or material, contain 
contradictions. 


The pattern according to which processes 
change and develop, known as the dialectical 
pattern, is an important aspect of Marxism. The 
addition of the word “dialectical”? before 
“‘materialism’’, does in no way improve 
the position, for it remains still a purely mate- 
rialistic conception of the Universe. Science 
has now progressed further after Marx’s death 
and has exploded any claim to truth that material- 
ism, dialectic or mechanistic, had. 


MODERN CONCEPTS 


The 19th century conception of matter has 
disappeared, and matter is supposed to be in- 
distinguishable from energy, a wave, a mass 
of electricity. Scientists of the eminence of 
Einstein and Sir James Jeans think that conscious- 
ness is fundamental. It is now believed that 
living elements, the cells constituting the human 
organism, retain some measure of vital initiative 
and disprove the theory that mind is the by-product 
of the functioning of material processes. Modern 
science, therefore, indicates the primacy of the 
mind or, better still, that mind and matter are 
only different manifestations of the same energy. 


(To be continued) 
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Simple Explanation of 
Abhidhamma 


A MANUAL OF ABHIDHAMMA : 
(Abhidhammattha) Sangaha) Vol. I Ch. [5 
by Narada Thera, Vajirarama, Colombo, 
Rs, 3- 

It is but natural that in recent years there has 
been a revival of interest in Abhidhamma thought. 
Its great value is its timelessness. This will 
doubtless be felt now in the same measure as 
it was in days of yore. 

But few indeed are competent exponents of 
this intricate and abstract system; and fewer 
are the scholars who can present it to the modern 
mind in its own jargon. 

Narada Maha Thera of Vajiraramaya is among 
this small group of wise and able exponents. 
Already a distinguished author of many excellent 
tracts this saintly scholar belongs to a great 
and ancient tradition that has kept alive the 
Master's doctrines these two thousand and odd 
years in Ceylon. 

Orthodox to the cover he is also widely travelled 
and his intellectual horizon is free from arbitrary 
limitations, He is thoroughly acquainted with 
the workings of the modern mind, and can put 
the old thoughts across in a powerful and simple 
Style. 

This is what he had done in his latest publication: 
A **Manual of Abhidhamma **. This book is in- 
tended to guide us through the classical Pali 
treatise, Abhidhammattha Sangaha of Anuruddha 
Thera, a 12th century Indian monk. 


This compendium which is reputed to be the 
best handbook on Abhidhamma is also perhaps, 
the most difficult, for it is terse in its preciseness 
and abounds in technical expressions. And for 
its proper understanding, we do require the 
assistance of scholars like Narada Thera. 

The present work contains the Pali text of the 
tirst five chapters an elegant rendering in English, 
and what is more, copious notes based on 
commentarial literature. 

The notes are valuable in that they supply 
the proper context for every significant expres- 
sion employed. In every case the traditional 
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explanations are given, and we have here an 
authentic Theravada exposition. 


The English rendering is clear in meaning and 
easy in expression. It is rarely that such pro- 
fundity of scholarship is combined with simplicity 
of style. The value of the book is enhanced 
by the twelve diagrammatical representatiions 
of certain abstract processes such as Vithi Chitta, 
Patisandhi Citta, etc. 


It may be mentioned that as regards the accuracy 
of this edition the text is not entirely satisfactory; 
and there are a few errors in transliteration. This 
is perhaps due to the continued indisposition 
of the author during the production of this book, 
as also his extensive travels when he was fit: 
further the book has been printed in Bangalore, 
far away from the author’s home. 


It is to be hoped, that in the subsequent edi- 
tions, attention will be given to this aspect of 
the book. 


This, however, in no way prejudices the ex- 
cellence of this manual. It is by far the best 
book published hitherto on this subject, and the 
author merits our warm congratulations and 
thanks. The book is handsomely got up. It 
is Our earnest wish that the second volume will 
soon be out. 
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EDUCATION TODAY 


By Richard A. Gard, M.A., Ph. D. 


(Special Advisor to Asia Foundation) 


UDDHISM is regarded by its adherents 
B as a complete way of life for all beings and 
societies since it begins experientially with the 
fundamental problems of conditional exsistence, 
analyzes the changing nature and causal factors 
of that existence, and leads to ultimate perfect 
freedom through supreme human wisdom univer- 
sally expressed in compassion. 


In such belief and practice Buddhism has been 
a dynamic, civilizing force and a_ stabilizing 


cultural vehicle for Asian peoples in the past. 


Today, Buddhists in many countries are en- 


deavoring to understand the relatively new, 
secular, urbanized, and scientific patterns 
of modern life and thereby to respond 


intelligently to increased individual and societal 
needs for Buddhist guidance. 


In order to accomplish this task, the Sangha 
and lay Buddhist leaders will traditionally be 
instructed by the Dhamma, but the Dhamma 
must now include the contemporary knowledge 
and experience of Buddhists as enlightened human 
beings in the ever-changing world. Herein lies 
the special importance of Buddhist education 
for Buddhist leadership in present day societies 
and new conceptions of the future role of Bud- 
dhism in Asia and the world at large. 


SPIRIT PRESERVED 


In the following consideration of the funda- 
mental aims, subject matter, and methods of 
Buddhist education it will be noted that tradi- 
tional learning is always studied contemporancous- 


ly and is extended into so called modern education, 
just as the present ever develops out of the past. 
Thus the spirit of the Buddhist Dhamma _ is 
preserved in the continuity of its study. 

The primary aim of Buddhist education is the 
same as the ultimate purpose of the Dhamma: 
to enable aJl beings to become Enlightened and 
thereby attain Nibbana—an educational aim 
which concerns the individual, the Sangha, and 
society as a whole. 


PERFECT FREEDOM 
Just as all education fosters intellectual develop- 
ment and maturity of personality, so Buddhism 
itself prepares all beings for perfect freedom of 
existence. This primary aim of Buddhist edu- 
cation may be viewed as both traditional and 
contemporary because it is motivated by the 

universal spirit of Buddhist learning. 


The second aim of Buddhist education is to 
know, expound, and exemplify the Dhamma. To 
know the Dhamma means to study it thoroughly 
by proper instruction and guidance from qualified 
teachers. To expound the Dhamma means to 
share it with others and thus combine teaching 
with learning in one’s Buddhist education. To 
exemplify the Dhamma means to personify its 
truths and apply its knowledge in life through 
one’s relations with others. 


In short, this second aim of Buddhist education 
is both traditional and contemporary because 
it is fulfilled through accumulative experience. 


The third aim of Buddhist education is to 
preserve and lead the Sangha. As the inheritor 
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and teacher of the Dhamma, the Sangha can 
best be maintained and _ preserved intact 
through Buddhist education; for its members 
to mect in full and frequent assembly and carry 
out their duties in agreement and co-operation, 
they should be educated properly. 


Present day Sangha leadership, as in the past, 
must be trained and qualified through Buddhist 
instruction; without it, the Sangha cannot well 
continue. Similarly, lay Buddhist leadership should 
be well educated so that it may intelligently 
support the Sangha and apply the Dhamma to 
the secularized problems of societal existence. 


This third aim of Buddhist education is both 
traditional and contemporary since it joins the 
past, present, and future roles of the Sangha 
and unites the Sangha and Buddhist laity in a 
common purpose. 


The fourth aim of Buddhist education expresses 
the universality of the foregoing primary, Dhamma, 
and Sangha aims: to help all societics progress 
and develop toward perfect freedom through 
supreme human wisdom and universal com- 
passion, 


This aim has been traditionally realized in 
Buddhist art and culture, social welfare work 
and public education, moral guidance and intel- 
lectual stimulation, thus providing a dynamic, 
civilizing force and a stabilizing, cultural vehicle 
for many Asian peoples in the past. Present 
day views of this societal aim of Buddhist edu- 
cation can help formulate the contemporary 
role of Buddhism in the world. 


FUNDAMENTAL SUBJECT MATTER 


It is axiomatic in education that if aims, when 
properly conceived, stated, and understood, and 
to be achieved then the subject matter or content 
of instruction must be relevant to those aims. 
Hence the foregoing consideration of the primary, 
Dhamma, Sangha, and societal aims of Buddhist 
education has already indicated the proper subject 
matter to be studied and taught, that is, the 
Dhamma and knowledge of human society and 
its environment. 


Traditional study of the Dhamma generally 
includes reading and recitation of part or all of 


the Pali Sutta, Vinaya, and Abhidhamma in one 
or more scripts and languages such as Burmese, 
Cambodian, Lao, Sinhalese, or Thai as well as 
exposition of the Dhamma in treatises and lectures 
otherwise known as commentaries. 


Similar situation and practice prevail for the 
study of the Dhamma in Sanskrit, Tibetan, 
Chines2, Japanese and other versions. Con- 
temporary study of the Dhamma includes such 
traditional study and amplifies it with present 


-day meanings and values. 


In fact, modern textual and doctrinal studies 
by Asian and Western scholars have helped to 
preserve knowledge of the Dhamma and to 
expound it for the fulfilment of the Dhamma 
aim in Buddhist education. Since true Buddhist 
scholarship is cver contemporaneous in spirit 
and application, it must rely upon all useful 
research methods and available facilities irrespec- 
tive of their age or modernity. 


HUMAN SOCIETY 


Knowledge of human society and its environ- 
ment has always formed an essential part of 
Buddhist learning. Inasmuch as Buddhist doc- 
trine and experience begins with an analysis of 
human existence conditioned by psychological 
factors, physical environment, and socictal re- 
lationship—interdependent conditions customarily 
described as dukkha, anicca, and anatta—know- 
ledge of all things is relevant to the Buddhist 
understanding of life. 


In this respect, non-Buddhist studies are actually 
non-doctrinally Buddhist and there is no funda- 
mental conflict between Buddhist learning and 
other kinds of knowledge in Buddhist education. 
Historically considered, there are numerous re- 
ferences in the Dhamma to societal conditions, 
problems, and needs for Buddhist guidance 
which were or are contemporancous with the 
time of the teaching or compilation of the text. 


The Buddha Himself was certainly knowledge- 
able about this physical and social environments 
and often presented His teachings in relation 
to them. Jn fact, the dukkha, anicca, and anatta 
characteristics of reality apply to societal as 
well as individual existence; the concepts of 
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samudaya and kamma can be understood and 
explained more fully when such environmental 
knowledge is included in one’s own experience; 
and the practice of the Noble Eightfold Path 
and the Six or Ten Paramis involves collective 
or co-operative human conduct which leads toward 
perfect existence for both the individual and 
society. 


RELIABLE KNOWLEDGE 


Reliable knowledge is accumulative experience 
for the individual and collective experience for 
society; thus it results in traditional practices 
and yet is ever contemporaneous in meaning. 


As in the past so at the present time, Buddhist 
scholarship can contribute data and skills for 
linguistic studies, relatively new conceptions of 
history and societal change, moderating attitudes 
toward economic values and activities, educational 
aims and facilities, humanistic ideals of law and 
justice, constructive views on the proper nature 
and exercise of political authority, the cultivation 
of full personality, civic aims and social welfare 
work, philosophic ideas and practices, cultural 
pursuits and aesthetic expression, a way of life 
for the new scientific age, and libraries and mu- 
seums for the preservation and enhancement 
of human thought and institutions. 


In short, the fundamental subject matter of 
Buddhist education should include all studies 
necessary for the fulfilment of its primary, 
Dhamma, Sangha, and societal aims. 


COMMON PURPOSE 


The learning and teaching processes in Bud- 
dhist education naturally require certain methods 
which are fundamental to its aims and subject 
matter. Here as elsewhere learning and teaching, 
scholarship and instruction, are interdependent 
and accomplished through each other. Bud- 
dhist education joins the student and the teacher 
together in common purpose and experience. 


The customary Buddhist methods of learning 
include listening to teachers, critical analysis 
and self-reflection, oral and written expositions, 
inquiry and discussion, memorization and practice 
of what is learned. Such methods are still utilized 


in present day education, although differences 
in emphasis and mode of expression may be 
notable. 


The fundamental practice in traditional Buddhist 
education is none other than the learning process 
expressed in the cattari ariya saccani : first, 
observation and collection of data concerning 
conditioned existence (dukkha-sacca); second, 
analysis and interpretation of such data (samudaya- 
sacca); third, formulation of theory applicable 
to the situation, or declaration of the sought 
hypothesis (nirodha-sacca),; and fourth, realization 
of the theory, or verification of the hypothesis 
through practical application (magega-sacca). 


Such a traditional learning process in Buddhism 
is consistent with current research methods in 
the social and physical sciences. 


CUSTOMARY METHODS 


The customary Buddhist methods of teaching 
include lecturing to students, written expositions 
or commentaries, discussion and research 
guidance, and personal exemplification of what 
is being taught. Such pedagogy prevails in 
present day instruction even in non-Buddhist 
educational institutions. 


Hence the fundamental methods of Buddhist 
education are at once traditional and contem- 
porary, proven in established practice and en- 
livened by current usage and modern techniques. 
Effective measures and facilities for Buddhist 
learning and teaching are always appropriate 
and desirable; after all, newness in education 
is but relative to a particular social environment 
in historical time. 


The correlation of Buddhist and other studies 
non-Buddhist in content is an essential method 
of learning and teaching in Buddhist education 
and deserves special consideration here. As 
previously stated, all subjects or ficlds of knowledge 
considered useful for the study of the Dhamma 
and of human society and its environment provide 
proper data for Buddhist investigation. 


However, the problem frequently arises as 
to how so-called non-Buddhist studies can be 
related to Buddhist studies, that is, how their 
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methods can serve the needs of Buddhist scholar- 
ship and how their data can supply supplementary 
information for Buddhist understanding of all 
conditioned existence. 


MODERNISATION 


In the past, the fundamental aims and synthe- 
sizing spirit of Buddhist scholarship have generally 
guided the utilization of various studies and 
skills or techniques for the development of Bud- 
dhist learning, resulting in the cyclopedic nature 
of the Dhamma and its cumulative expositions. 


At the present time, however, the ever-increasing 
complexity, urbanization, and secularization of 
modern life throughout the world require more 
and more reliable knowledge as the basis for 
intelligent action, and so even non-Buddhist 
subjects are necessarily being introduced into 
Buddhist curricula. 


Such subjects often appear more relevant to 
modern life than do studies on the Dhamma 
and unless properly related to the fundamental 
aims of Buddhist education, can assume a dis- 
proportionate position in Buddhist schools and 
colleges. Accordingly, some Sangha leaders in 
Southeast Asia have voiced criticism of the 
modernization of Buddhist education and have 
urged instead that study of the Dhamma only be 
observed. 


They are apprehensive lest Buddhist studies 
succumb to non-Buddhist studies, the Dhamma 
be controverted or even subverted, and conse- 
quently the Sangha become secularized and de- 
cline. Such views, often miscalled “‘ ultra-conser- 
vative traditionalism”, are worthy of scrious 
attention especially because of their sincere 
motivation. 


Opposing views, sometimes identified as 
“progressive modernism”, do not clarify the 
situation simply by insisting that Buddhist edu- 
cation must be modernized at al! costs in order 
to survive in the present day world. Thus there 
may develop a divergence of educationalist 
thinking instead of the needed formulation of 
a philosophy of education suitable for Buddhist 
institutions. 

THE SOLUTION 


If this predicament in Buddhist education 
today is correctly analyzed, it would appear that 


its solution lies not in supporting the so-called 
‘‘ ultra-conservative traditionalists’ or the so- 
called ‘“‘ progressive modernists” but in returning 
to a due recognition of the fundamental aims, 
subject matter, and methods of Buddhist education. 


If all parties concerned would understand 
that the primary, Dhamma, Sangha, and societal 
aims of Buddhist education require the varied 
content of Buddhist learning for their fulfilment, 
would understand that comprehensive studies 
of such subject matter depend upon effective 
educational methods and facilities, and would 
understand that ‘‘ traditionalism ” and ‘* modern- 
ism” are but relative phases in the progression 
of Buddhist education,—if so, then the whole mat- 
ter could be settled by properly correlating the so- 
called non-Buddhist studies with Buddhist studies 
in the curricula of Buddhist institutions, assisted 
perhaps also by the introduction of selected Bud- 
dhist subjects into the curricula of non-Buddhist — 
institutions. a 


INTERRELATED FIELDS 


The generally recognized interrelated fields 
of knowledge at the present time are linguistic 
science, historical science, the social sciences, 
mythology, religion, philosophy, the cultural 
arts, the physical sciences, library science and 
museology. 


The correlation or integration of these various 
studies with Buddhist studies in Buddhist schools 
and colleges could be undertaken in the following 
steps for each field of knowledge, as, for example, 
linguistic science. 


First, consideration of the linguistic aspects of 
Buddhist studies ; second, bibliographical knowledge 
of linguistic science; third, understanding of the 
definition and scope of linguistic science; fourth, 
review of the methods of linguistic science; and 
fifth, determination of the use of linguistic science 
for Buddhist studies such as linguistic methods 
for studying, explaining, and translating Buddhist 
literature and philological data for the correlation 
of Buddhist and non-Buddhist studies. 


If such correlations of Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist studies are undertaken, it is most likely 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Letter to the Editor 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


HE discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls has 

had a disturbing influence on many of the 
theologians of the west. There has been an 
agreement amongst them as to the antiquity of 
the Scrolls, and that the Scrolls belonged to a 
sect known as “‘ Essenes ’’, but who was the Great 
Teacher of Righteousness spoken of in the Scrolls, 
and how could so much of “‘ Christianity ’’ have 
existed in 200 B.C.? 


The scholars working on the interpretation of 
the Scrolls limit themselves to Hebrew studies 
in endeavoring to arrive at the origin of these 
manuscripts. 


However, there exists in America voluminous 
writings of one of the greatest scholars to come 
out of India. These writings are by Swami 
Vivekananda of the Ramakrishna-Vedanta Society, 
and thousands of Americans have had the teachings 
of the Buddha illuminated and brought into pre- 
sent time by the writings of Swami Vivekananda. 


In one of Swami Vivekananda’s lectures he 
discussed the Emperor Asoka, the Edicts which 
have been found, and the result of the treaties 
made by him with the rulers of other countries 
to send them monks to teach, to heal, to baptize 
and hear confessions of sin. 


What happened to all these monks? Swami 
Vivekananda bluntly stated that the Therapeuts 
and “* Essenes ’’ were founded by Asoka’s monks. 
Many western scholars have discovered for them- 
selves the groat similarity between the teachings 
of Gautama the Buddha and Jesus the Christ—as 
well as the differences and their effects. 


However, as stated above, the scholars working 
on the Dead Sca Scrolls limit themselves to the 
study of Hebrew Scriptures. Would it not be 
a laudable goal for the numerous Asoka Socicties 
throughout the Buddhist World to bring to the 
attention of these studious gentlemen the possible 
connection between the east and the west as set 
forth in Swami Vivekananda’s writings? 


Perhaps it also might be possible to find authentic 
manuscripts in Ceylon, India, Tibet, or China 
to prove the preponderance of Oriental thought 
in the first three centuries. 


(Mrs.) M. O. Lokensgard 
630, Maple Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 
U.S. A. 


Bera higt eA riviera 
Pakistan 


HE Ven. Visuddhananda Mathathero, Presi- 
dent of the World Fellowship of Buddhists, 
Pakistan Regional Centre, states that the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan has granted an annual sum of 
Rs. 30,000 for the educational upliftment of 
Pakistani Buddhists. 


The East Pakistan Provincial Government has 
also made a similar grant of Rs. 30,000 for the 
same purpose —Rs. 15,000 being exclusively 
meant for Pali language and Buddhist studies. 


The total grant in the past was Rs. 13,000 only 
as against the total sum of Rs. 60,000 from this 
year. 

BUDDHA-PURNIMA 


“In recognition of the consistent representations 
of the East Pakistan Bouddha Kristi Prachar 
Sangha to declare Buddha Purnima a_ public 
holiday in Pakistan, the East Pakistan Govern- 
ment has declared the day a public holiday”’, writes 
our Pakistan correspondent from Dacca. 


It may be mentioned that among numerous 
resolutions on this subject passed by Buddhists 
from the whole of Pakistan, the most important 
and effective resolution was that moved by the 
Ven. Visuddhananda Mahathero, President of 
East Pakistan Bouddha Kristi Prachar Sangha, 
at a largely-attended public gathering presided 
over by the Speaker of East Pakistan Legislative 
Assembly held in Dacca, the capital of East 
Pakistan, on Buddha Jayanti day. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Influence of Buddhism on Vietnamese 


Literature 
By Thich Min-chan 


UDDHISM had entered Vietnam at about 
B the Ist century A.C., either directly from 
India or through China. 


From then onwards, it continued to hold its 
sway over the people of Vietnam with many 
ups and downs following periods of prosperity 
or of upheaval in the political sphere, but never- 
theless it had-exercised throughout a deep influence 
over the cultural life of Vietnam and had left 
an indelible imprint on the Vietnamese literature. 


HUMANE MORALITY 


Lord Buddha’s teachings with their humane 
morality, their noble philosophies offer an in- 
estimable fountainhead of inspiration to the 
Vietnamese people and enrich their literature 
with new conceptions of life, novel terms and 
expressions, with Buddhist folk tales, poems 
and novels, all inspired from Buddhism. 


The Vietnamese language has acquired a rich 
Buddhist vocabulary widely used and under- 
stood in all walks of life: Tu-Bi, Hy, Xa: (maitri, 
karuna, mudita, upeksa,) Dinh ly duyen khoi 
(patityasamutpada) Nhon Qua (hetu and phala) 
Luan Hoi (rebirth) Bo Tat (Bodhisatya) etc. 


Some terms derive directly from Sanskrit or 
Pali and popular not in the literary circles but 
among the rural folk, such as But from Sanskrit 
Buddha but not Phat from Chinese Fu, as used 
in literary circles. Giang (Pall). 


And this denotes that there was a time perhaps 
in the first and second centuries A.C. when the 
Vietnamese people were acquainted directly with 
Sanskrit or Pali terms. Some villages and trees 
adopt a Buddhist name: Cay Bo De (Bhodi tree), 
Qual, Phat thu (Buddha’s hand fruit), Huyen 
Dai Tu (Mahamaitri district), Xa La-Han Arahan 
(village), ete. 


During the period of Dinh, Le, Ly Tran 
dynasties, Buddhism became the national religion 
of the country, and many cminent monks wrote 
many beautiful poems, extolling the principle 
of the Dhyana Buddhism which became a pro- 
minent sect in Vietnam during this time. Dhyana- 
chariya Van Hanh Thuyen Su under the Ly 
dynasty (1010-1225) at his deathbed, recited 
this Karika to instruct his disciples. 


“Than nhu dien anh, huu hoan vo” 
Van vat xuan vinh, thu huu kho” 

** Nham van thinh suy vo bo uy” 

** Thinh suy nhu lo thao dau pho” 


“The body is similar to lightning, it flares up 
and vanishes away. Thousand plants blossom 
when spring ushers in and wither away when 
autumn appears. No fear assails one who has 
realised the impermanency of existence, with 
its phases of glory and decadence, because glory 
and decadence are nothing but drops of dew on 
the tip of grass and plant.” 


PRINCIPLES 


Another dhyanachariya, Hue Singh Thuyen 
su of the same dynasty when asked by king Ly 
Thai Ton about the Principles upheld by Lord 
Buddha, recited on the spur of the moment the 
following Karika? 


‘* Phap Bon nhu vo phap” 

** Phi huu diec phi khong ” 

‘** Nhuoc nhan tri thu phap” 

** Chung sanh du Phat dong ” 

* Tich tich Lang gia nguyet ” 

** Khong khong do hai chau” 

** Tri Khong khong giac huu” 

** Tam muoi nham thong chau” 
‘* Dharma are similar to non-dharma. They do 
not exist and not to exist. When a living being 
realises this true nature of things the Lord Buddha 
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will be ever present in him. The Bang gia moon 
shines unruffled and peaceful. The Prajna ship 
crosses the ocean of voidness. The knowledge 
of the void leads to the knowledge of existence. 
The mastery over dhyana paves the way for 
mastery over all nature ’’. 


OTHER WORKS 


Besides these works written in Chinese by 
Vietnamese monks and confined to a restricted 
literary circle, there were others written inVietnam- 
ese language, books, poems, proverbs, folk talcs 
and legends very popular among people of 
all walks of life and bearing Buddhist 
themes. 


“Guar vm rat *Kinh ”, “Thi Kinh’’! The 
Avalokiteswara was a legend of sublime and 
touching beauty. Thi Kinh was a young woman 
who falsely accused of having the intention of 
murdering her husband fled away to take refuge 
in a Buddhist monastery, dressed in men’s clothes 
under the disguise of a monk. 


But there, she was pestered by a pretty devotee 
who mistook her for a would be lover. Being 
firmly refused by Thi Kinh, this devotee in sheer 
despair gave herself away to her ancient suitor, 
had a child by him and accused Thi Kinh of 
being the father of the child. 


Once more, Thi Kinh unable to justify herself, 
was driven away from the monastery but with 
her infinite compassion for the abandoned child, 
she nursed it, begged food for it and for many 
years she endured hardship and untold suffering 
to bring up the child. 


At the end, when her strength nearly gave 
herself away, she returned to the Buddhist temple, 
related the truth to the senior monk, and asking 
him to have mercy on those who have wronged 
her, she breathed her last, after confiding the 
child to the care of the chief monk. 


Her noble attitude and sublime mercy became 
an object of universal admiration and the people 
deified her and worshipped her as the Bodhisatva 
Avalokiteswara, the protector of children, a 
symbol of compassion and of boundless love. 


Another legend, the Tam Cam story or the 
Vietnamese cindrilla depicts the story of Team 
(crushed rice) a young gril of admirable gentleness 
and beauty, fallen victim of her step mother 
and her daughter Cam. 


But at every phase of her misfortune, ‘‘ But” 
(Lord Buddha) appeared, rescued her from danger, 
helped her to get married to a king. But pursued 
by the implacable jealousy of her stepmother 
and her daughter, she was driven by them, 
metamorphosed herself successively as a yellow 
criole, a peach tree, a weaving loom, a beautiful 
tree the Cay Thi, and finally she was restored 
to and re-established in her former position as 
a qucen, while Cam and her step-mother were 
punished for their wickedness. 


This legend might be derived from an Indian 
legend, probably a Buddhist jataka story with 
its counterpart in Western fables, although the 
make up of the story is different. 


LONG POEM 


Now we come to the famous long poem story 
written in the 19th century by the Poet Nguyen-Du, 
“the Kim van Kieu” a masterpiece of unrivalled 
popularity. 

The book depicts the life of an unhappy and 
unlucky young woman, whose beauty and gentle- 
ness evokes admiration and whose unjustified 
suffering inspires pity and sympathy. 


By its theme on the inexorable law of karma 
which punishes and rewards faithfully the evil 
doers and the good ones, by its extolling the 
inner peace, so praised and recommended by 
Buddhism, promised for those whose passions 
have been rooted out, the book Kim van kieu 
had become a kind of moral, social and religious 
code, a manual of practical Buddhism, by which 
people may gauge their conduct and _ behave 
accordingly so that they may be rewarded a 
peaceful and happy life. 


Not only long poems and legends adopt Buddhist 
themes, but popular proverbs, short dictions 
and strayed poems are also imbibed with the 
noble teachings of Lord Buddha. 
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The belief that the present life is governed by 
the previous karmas, the law of retribution is 
sung in these verses very popular among the 
village folk. ‘‘ Good actions are rewarded, evil 
deeds are punished ”’. 


‘““In former times punishment of evil acts were 
slow to come, but now-a-days they come swiftly ”. 


‘“‘ How can my father escape the fearful punish- 
ment of rebirth when so many crimes are heaped 
by him during these wars”. 


“IT vow to be a dog or a horse in my next birth 
so that I may repay my debt of gratitude to you”. 


““My soul will ride the wind and float high 
on the clouds in the sky. Oh! Lord Buddha, 
know my suffering and have mercy on me”. 


IN MODERN TIMES 


Up to modern times, during the period of 
French colonialism and the struggle for indepen- 
dence, despite many political upheavals and 
economic disturbances, Buddhism continues to 
be a source of inspiration to many dramas, novels 
and poems. 


In the 19th century, a revolutionary, Lady 
Dinh was captured and put to death by French 
soldiers. Before her death, she wrote these 
lines on the jail walls with the blood of her fingers. 


“If the Lord Buddha allows me to be born again 
as a living being, I pray to be endowed with one 
thousand hands holding one thousand guns”. 


When the Geneva armistice was signed and 
peace restored to their country, the people of 
Vietnam considered it as a just reward of their 
fight for a just cause, celebrated the justice of 
Lord Buddha in these verses: 


“Our people united as one man, had fought 
during nine years for the independence of our 
fatherland. Now peace triumphs _ gloriously. 
How just is Lord Buddha.” 


Many new dramas were composed in recent 
times bearing a Buddhist theme and widely 
acclaimed. About 20 years ago, a_ theatrical 
troupe named * Ngoc Thinh’ staged only Buddhist 
dramas, on the life of Lord Buddha, on Jataka 
Buddhist stories and wherever it went, it met 
with a rousing welcome from the people so much 
so that it was disbanded by Government, afraid 
of a revival of some _ strayed dramas like 
“The Fountainhead of Maitri (Suoi tu), The 
Quan Am thi kinh eic. 


A book “‘Anh dao vang (The light of the 
golden Dharma) on the lines of the book ‘Light 
of Asia” depicting in glorious style tke life of Lord 
Buddha and his teachings to the world at large 
was widcly circulated. 
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_ Notes of the Month. 


Buddhist Relics in Afghanistan 


ING Zahir Shah of Afghanistan has assured 
kK the Ven. Bhikkhu Buddharakshita, Chairman 
of the Maha Bodhi Society of Bangalore, that 
the ancient Buddhist relics found in Bamien 
and other parts of Afghanistan would be preserved. 


The King also assured him that necessary 
facilities would be provided to the pilgrims from 
various parts of the world who would like to go 
there and pay their homage to the sacred Buddhist 
objects. 

The Chairman of the Maha Bodhi Society 
submitted a memorandum requesting His Majesty’s 
Government to afford the necessary facilities for 
those visiting Afghanistan. 


SARNATH AS CAPITAL OF INDIA 


Mr. Kalika Singh, a Congress member of the 
Lok Sabha of India, thinks that the capital of 
India should be Sarnath instead of New Delhi. 


He has, accordingly, tabled the following 
non-official resolution in the Lok Sabha: “ This 
House is of the opinion that the capital of India 
be shifted to Sarnath’’. 


ASOKA PILLAR TAKEN BACK 


A 20-foot high stone pillar erected by Emperor 
Asoka to commemorate the ‘‘ Sujata incident ”’ 
in Lord Buddha’s life has been carried from Gaya 
city to Buddha Gaya and installed in front of 
the famous Lotus Tank of the Maha Bodhi 
Temple. 


The pillar had been taken to Gaya city from 
Buddha Gaya in 1798 by the then Collector of 
Gaya. 


Sujata, the daughter of the headman of the 
village, offered the Buddha milk-rice at the foot 
of the Bodhi tree, soon after He attained Enlighten- 
ment. 


Emperor Asoka, who is said to have travelled 
to Buddha Gaya thrice on foot from his capital, 
Pataliputra, erected the pillar to commemorate 
the. ‘‘ Sujata incident ”’. 


PAGED 


BO-SAPLING PRESENTED 


The President of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
presented a sapling of the sacred Bodhi tree 
at Buddha Gaya to President Ho Chi-minh 
of Vietnam when he visited New Delhi. 


It was under this Bodhi tree at Buddha Gaya 
that Gautamaattained Enlightenment and became 
the Buddha. It received diligent revercnce at 
the hands of Emperor Asoka. An annual thanks- 
giving festival was instituted by Asoka at the tree. 


Asoka’s pious daughter, Sangamitta, brought 
a right branch of the tree to Ceylon and King 
Tissa planted it at Anuradhapura and it is still 
venerated there. 


APOLOGY FOR OFFENCE 


A major Fifth Avenue store in New York has 
apologised for the way it showed a Buddhist 
statue in a window display. 


A decorator had outlined the statue with arrows 
making it appear as if someone had shot the 
arrows. A Japanese businessman saw the display 
and complained. The store then withdrew the 
arrows. 


Miss Dorothy Shaver, the store president, 
sent a letter to Dr. Koto Hatsudaira, head of 
the Japanese mission to the United Nations, and 
to Mr. Misuo Tanaka, Japanese Consul-General. 


She said she was ‘shocked’ to learn of the 
display and had seen that ‘“‘ all members of our 
display department are fully cognisant of the 
seriousness of the error which was immediately 
corrected ”’. 


CHINA’S BUDDHISTS 


China’s 100,000,000 Buddhists have been urged 
to “‘remould ” their activities and ‘‘ unswervingly 
follow the road of socialism ”’. 


A ten-day conference of the State-sponsored 
China Buddhist Association was held in Peking. 
The 117 delegates made more than 1,000 speeches 
urging fellow-Buddhists to ‘“‘remould” their 
activities. 
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The Chinese Government set up the China 
Buddhist Association to channel and control 
Buddhist activitics. 


BUDDHIST BROTHERHOOD 


The 600-memter Buddhist Brotherhood of 
the University of Ceylon created history at its 
annual meeting by unanimously electing a Tamil 
undergraduate, Mr. A. N. S. Singaravelu, as 
President of the Brotherhood for the current year. 


Mr. Singaravelu is a Buddhist and is the founder 
of the Dharmavijaya Youth Movement, which 
has its headquarters at Kelaniya, near Colombo. 


BUDDHIST PILLAR 


The Cabinet of Ceylon has authoriscd the 
Minister of Transport to move a supplementary 
vote of Rs. 200,000 for a Buddhist pillar in the 
Port of Colombo. 


The first sod for the pillar was cut by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, last 
year. It is proposed to collect the balance re- 
quired for the erection of the pillar from the 
public. 


The campaign to collect funds, and its sub- 
sequent expenditure, will be controlled by the 
Varaya Bauddha Bala Mandalaya, the federation 
of a numtcr of Buddhist societies in the Port 
of Colombo. 


SARNATH CELEBRATIONS 
Representatives from India, Burma, Tibet, 
Nepal, Thailand and China met at Sarnath, 
where the Buddha preached His first sermon, 
on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of Ceylon’s 
independence, which was celebrated with great 
enthusiasm. 


The venue of the celebrations was Lankarama, 
which has been newly-built to serve as the residence 
of Buddhist monks, with aid of donations sent 
from Ceylon. 


VESAK ARRANGEMENTS IN LONDON 


. Vesak will be celebrated in May at the London 
Buddhist Vihare on three successive days — May 
2, 3 and 4. 

There will be a special public meeting on May 
4th with the Ven. Hammalawa Saddhatissa Thera 


in the chair. Ata Sil will be observed and arrange- 
ments will be made for those who wish to meditate. 


There will also be Buddha puja and sermons 
and public lectures on Buddhism. 


The following public lectures will be delivered: 
‘““ Theravada and Zen” by Mr. O. C. Walshe; 
‘*“ Buddhism a Living Religion” by Rev. Jack 
Austin; ‘‘ The Theory and Practice of Buddhist 
Meditation” by Mr. Maung Maung; “The Path of 
Purification’ by Mrs. H. H. Robins. 


Classes on Buddhism are being held by the 
Ven. H. Saddhatissa. 


Importance of Buddhist 
Education Today 


(Continued from page 4) 


that the curricula of the Buddhist college or 
university would become an integrated body of 
instruction, guided by an evolving Buddhist 
philosophy of education, and that the matter 
of “traditional conservatism” versus “‘ modern 
progressivism ’’ would no longer handicap the 
further development of Buddhist education in 
the present day world. 


CONCLUSION 


The above consideration of Buddhist education 
may te summarized as follows. The funda- 
mental aims—primary, Dhamma, Sangha, and 
societal—should be properly conceived and stated, 
understood and attainable by everyone concerned. 
The fundamental subject matter — the Dhamma 
and knowledge of human society and its en- 
vironment—should be related to these aims. 


The fundamental methods of learning and 
teaching—traditional and contemporary—should 
be appropriate to the subject matter and 
capable of fulfilling the aims. And the  corre- 
lation of various studies in the Buddhist 
curricula should improve these methods, enable 
better comprehension of subject matter, and 
facilitate the achievement of all. aims. 


In this manner Buddhist education today can 
prepare individuals, the Sangha, and societies 
for a better way of life in the future. 
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THE BUDDHIST FLAG AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE 


By Dr. Buddhadasa P. Kirthisinghe 
(American Buddhist Academy, New York) 


N recent years the Buddhists of Ceylon have 
gifted a large number of Buddhist flags to 
many Buddhist churches of America and Canada. 


In November, last year, the Ambassador of 
Ceylon in the United States, Mr. R. S.S. Guna- 
wardene, personally gifted two more of these 
flags, one to the Venerable Bishop of the Buddhist 
Churches of America, San Francisco, and the 
other to the American Buddhist Academy of 
New York City. 


It may have occurred to many to question 
the significance of a Theravada Buddhist of 
Ceylon donating flags to Mahayana Buddhists 
of America and further to question the significance 
of the flag itself. 


The Buddhist Flag symbolizes unity of the 
entire Buddhist world. It was adopted as the 
common flag of Buddhism by the World Fellow- 
ship of Buddhists which met for the first time 
in Ceylon in 1950 and this acceptance was further 
confirmed by the World Fellowship of Buddhists 
which met in Japan in 1952. 


From then on it came into use on a world-wide 
scale and it is now being used by nearly 50 coun- 
tries in religious festivities and particularly on 
the celebration of the Birthday of the Buddha 
(Hana Matsuri or Vesak Day). 


SELF-COLOURS 


The first five stripes of the Buddhist Flag are 
self-colours. The Pali words of the five colours 
are Neela (blue), Peeta (yellow), Lohita (red), 
Odata or Avadata (white), Manjettha (light red). 
The sixth colour, Phabhassara is a conglomeration 
of these five, but for design it has teen broken 
up into its constituents. 


The six colours have long been held to be 
radiances of the Buddha’s body. The flag was de- 
signed by Col. Henry Stoele Olcott, the American, 
whose name is a household word in Ceylon 
and. inthe world of Theosophy, with the advice 
and concurrence of the Venerable Hikkaduwe 
Sri Sumangala Nayaka Thero, Head of the 
Vidyodaya Pirivena (College of Monks), Colombo. 


First flown on the Vesak Day of 1885, it is 
now the brightest and the most colourful of 
exterior decorations not only in Ceylon but 
the entire Buddhist world. 


The gifting of these Buddhist Flags by the 
Sinhalese Buddhists to the American Buddhists 
is very important and it manifests the unity of 
the Buddhist world, in spite of the existing divi- 
sions of the world Buddhists into different schools 
and sects. 


This new unity also manifests that there is 
no irrevocable or irreconcilable gap between 
them, and brings forth vividly to our memory 
the Buddha’s gospel of tolerance. 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY 


Although Buddhists may have differing views 
on certain aspects of Buddhist teachings, yet 
underneath this diversity of thought lie a solid 
stratum of the fundamental teachings of the 
Tathagatha that are commonly accepted by all 
schools and sects of Buddhists. As Dr. Suzuki 
once stated, “Buddhism can be compared to 
a flower bed and the different schools and sects 
as mere subdivisions of this wondrous flower 
ted, separated only by thin edgings”’. 


One of the most important happenings at 
the recent 4th World Buddhist Fellowship held 
in Nepal was the agreement to drop the use of 
the words Mahayana and Hinayana (Theravada) 
which, it was felt, writers over a long period 
of years had mistakenly introduced into 
nomenclature. 


Therefore, the gifts of Ceylon Buddhists to 
American Buddhists truly symbolizes the spirit 
of the Buddhist Flag, which signifies the univer- 
sality of Buddhism and oneness of all Buddhists. 
The goodwill established between the Ceylonese 
and American Buddhists re-emphasize the spirit 
of Ekayana prevailing today, which is one 
of the golden contributions of the Buddha 
Jayanti (2500 anniversary) Celebrations. 
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BUDDHISM AND 


MARXISM 


By J. R. JAYAWARDENE 


(Continued from last Issue) 


Mind and matter have now been ranged as 
‘* mind-stuff.”” As Sir James Jeans calls it— 
‘* The material universe resolves itself into waves. 
Here waves are of two kinds ; bottled-up waves 
which we call matter, and.unbottled waves which 
we call radiation or light. The process of the 
annihilation of matter is merely that of unbottling 
imprisoned wave energy and setting it free to 
travel through space.” 

The whole universe is reduced to a world of 
radiation, potential or cxistent. The scientific 
annihilation of matter therefore means the de- 
molition of the philosophy of materialism and 
from the pre-atomic age theorics of Karl Marx. 
In the west new systems of philosophy have 
grown up, called evolutionary vitalism. These 
are more sympathetic to the idealistic view of 
life and certainly inimical to the materialistic 
view. Biologists even go so far as to argue now 
that evolution has a purpose (i.e., evolving higher 
forms of life), and a purpose pre-supposes a mind. 


BUDDHISM AND MATERIALISM 

To those who are acquainted with the Buddha’s 
teaching, the quarrels between idealists and 
matcrialists seem trivial. The Buddha has fol- 
lowed a middle path between these two extremes, 
and His teaching of anicca (transitoriness) and 
anatta (non-entity) approximates very closely 
to the modern view-point. The Buddha says 
that the Universe consists of four ‘“* dhatus” 
(forces or cnergics), viz., apo, vayo, thejo, patthavi. 
The energy of apo is cohesion; of vayo, vibration; 
of thejo, radiation or heat; and of patthavi, ex- 
tension. 


In the universe these forms are in a constant 
state of flux; they move quickly or slowly; mix 
or separate; and it is this jumble that flows in 
through our senses to make the universe that 
cach one of us experiences according to his in- 
dividual ability. What we call, in colloquial 
parlance, matter—solid matter—is that combi- 
nation of forces where patthavi, or extension, 
predominates. The other forces are present 
too, but exercise lesser power. Water or any 
liquid shows that apo, or cohesion, predominates. 
Fire or radio-activity is distinguished by the 
thejo, or radiation energy. 


The problem of mind and matter—whether 
mind precedes matter or vice versa—does not 
arise in Buddhism, for mind and matter consist 
of combinations of the four vital energies in 
different proportions. In mind, or the thinking 
process, vayo (vibration) is predominant. 
Modern science says that mental activity has 
been recorded as vibrations on scientific instru- 
ments. The relationship between matter and 
mind which worried Karl Marx and his colleagues 
does not worry a Buddhist, for Buddhism does 
not consider them as quantitatively distinct and 
separate, but rather as manifestations of the 
four energies in different combinations. 


Buddhism definitely parts company here with 
Marxism just as modern science has done. 


Marx says—* The mode of production of 
material life determines the general character 
of the social, political and intellectual process 
of life.’ Social evolution, religion, even cons- 
ciousness, according to this theory, are determined 
mainly and essentially by the economic environ- 
ment. This is a practical consequence of the 
philosophy of dialectical materialism mentioned 
earlier. 


Marxists believe that cconomic conditions 
mainly mould human consciousness and. history. 
It is not necessary to deal here with the various 
propositions that arise as a consequence of this 
teaching except, to mention two, that (a) ectcrnal 
moral principles and ethical conduct become of 
temporary value; and (6) _ individaul con- 
sciousness, independent of social consciousness 
or economic influence, ceases to exist. 


As an example of (a) it may be mentioned that 
it was Marx’s friend and colleague, Engels, who, 
following Marx’s criticism of moral principles, 
ridiculed the cternal worth of such commandments 
as, “*Thou shalt not steal.’ Here again, the 
Buddhist differs from the Marxist, for this injunction 
is contained in the fourth precept of the Pancha 
Sila, which every Buddhist attempts to follow 
(Adinnadana Veramani Siccha Paddham Samadi- 
yami). 
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This does not depend on mere economic en- 
vironment. Marx thinks that ina socicty where 
the profit motive is absent, the motive to steal 
will also be absent. The Buddha’s injunction 
proceeds from a much loftier purpose than mere 
prevention of theft. The entire ethical code of 
Buddhism is complementary to the other s2ctors 
of his teaching of samadhi (meditation) and 
panna (the attainment of supreme knowledge). 


The observance of the ethical code helps the 
disciple eradicate some portion of his /Jobha 
(craving) and to prepare himself to follow the 
teaching more deeply. It is true that the motive 
to commit theft of goods, such as money, food 
or clothing, may disappear if those goods are 
possessed in abundance, and the elementary 
economic needs satisfied. But are there not 
other thirsts that arise ? 


“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbout’s wife,” 
may be a necessary precept to emphasize in.a 
state of society where poverty has been abolished. 
“Thou shalt not steal,’ therefore, becomes an 
eternal verity, enabling man who follows it to 
eradicate his /Jobha and attain the bliss of Nibbana. 


On the second point, too, Buddhism differs 
fundamentally from Marxism. The denial of 
individual consciousness proceeds again from 
the materialistic viewpoint. Man is born from 
his parents. There is no previous birth. Nor 
is there one after death. The economic environ- 
ment has influenced parents and the ancestors 
of the child, so it must necessarily conform to 
the pattern which such an environment produces. 
A feudal order will produce one type, a capitalist 
another, and a socialist system a third. 


DIFFEKENCES 


How then does Marx account for men like 
the Buddha, Christ and various others whom 
the whole range of human history throws up, 
including Marx himself ? They are to some 
extent, no doubt, creatures of their age; they 
are aS much creators of their eras, e.g., Christ 
and the. Buddha. How does he account for the 
difference in the natures, character and capacity 
of children of the same parents, brought up in 
the same economic as well as social environment ? 


He does not, and he cannot; and thus Marxism 
conflicts with the Buddhist teaching of Kamma. 
The Buddha taught that man is a psycho-physical 
entity, a combination of the five skandhas, viz., the 
bodily form, feeling, perception, mental formation 
and consciousness. 


Death and birth are no more than instants 
in the continuance of this combination from 
birth to birth. When the body dissolves, the 
energies that animated it take up a new abode, 
forming a new combination, which in its changing 
forms represents the results of its previous acts, 
its Kamma. 


It is not possible to go further into this deeply 
interesting problem, but it is clear that the theory 
of Kamma and Rebirth are a fundamental part 
of the Buddhist teaching. It is not possible to 
prove its truth with scientific accuracy. A Bud- 
dhist must have sufficient confidence in the Bud- 
dha to accept the theory until his own practice 
of the teaching makes him realise its truth. 


MIDDLE PATH 


Finally, we are aware that Karl Marx thought 
that the history of man is a history of the class 
struggle. He taught that the class struggle should 
be brought to a head and the exploited, as he 
called them, should rise up and overthrow the 
exploiters. Class hatred is openly preached by 
Marxists, and the destruction of life and pro- 
perty to achieve the classless society is openly 
advocated. 


There can be no doubt that this “ bloody way ” 
is totally opposed to the Middle Path of love 
(maitriya) and (ahimsa) preached by the Buddha, 
and the lofty ideals of the Christian sermon on 
the Mount. Though Buddhists and Christians 
may stray from the path, they do so acknowledging 
their error; the Marxists can commit murder or 
lic, justifying it as a legitimate method allowed 
to achicve the end. 


‘“‘ The end justifics.the means” is their slogan. 
The “‘ means” to a Buddhist or Christian is as 
important as the “end.” Murder cannot send 
one to Nirvana or- Heaven, but it can to the 
Marxist’s goal. 

(Concluded) 
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BUDDHIST. CENTRE Ras 
WASHINGTON 


On February 25, Mr. R. S. S. Gunewardene, 
Ambassador of Ceylon to the United States of 
America, convened at his residence a meeting of 
Ambassadors of Buddhist countries for the pur- 
pose of organising an association which is to have 
as object the establishment of a Buddhist Centre 
in Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Gunewardene’s intention was to found a 
religious and cultural centre in America in which 
the high purpose of Buddhism as a religion, a way 
of life, and a philosophy could be adequately 
conveyed to the American people. 


Apart from that, a centre of this kind would 


serve those on the staffs of Embassies who are 
Buddhists, as well as those among Americans who 
have adopted or are sympathetic to Buddhism as 
a sort of spiritual home. 


To all others he envisaged the centre as a clear- 
inghouse for information on Buddhism, a sort of 
university at which Buddhism could be studied 
with the aid of teachers and an adequate library, 
and home of Buddhist art. 


RESIDENCE FOR MONKS 


At the same time, the thought of the centre as a 
temporary residence for Buddhist monks travelling 
in the United States who might give lectures and 
classes in Buddhist subjects and the languages of 
the Buddhist countries was also prominent. 


At the meeting were present representatives of 
both Hinayana and Mahayana countries, demon- 
strating the solidarity between all branches of 
Buddhism. 


U. Win, Ambassador of Burma, the organiser of 
the Sixth Buddha-sasana Council, likewise 
Mr. Thanat Khoman, Ambassador of Thailand, 
attended the meeting, along with Mr. Nong 
Kimmy, Cambodia’s Ambassador, and Mr. Ourot 
R. Souvannavong, Ambassador of Laos to the 
United States. 


Ambassador Tran Van Chuong of Viet Nam 
was prevented from attending by illness. Ambas- 


sador Koichiro Asakai of Japan was out of town 
and sent his representatives, Counsellor Toshiro 
Shimanouchi. Also present were Mr. Gagan- 
vihari Lallubhai Mehta, Ambassador of India and 
Professor Kurt F. Leidecker, representing the 
American Buddhists. 


THE PURPOSE 


The purpose of the meeting was to lay the 
groundwork for an organisation which would 
bring the Buddhist Centre of Washington into 
being. Everyone present expressed enthusiasm 
over Mr. Gunewardene’s plan. 


Mr. Gunewardene spoke about the need of such 
a centre which will redound to the credit of all 
Buddhists. Other religions had established their 
centres, why not Buddhism ? 


Agreement with the plan was unanimous, and it 
was decided to form a subcommittee working over 
certain details pending the instructions which the 
Ambassadors might receive from their own coun- 
tries. 


In introducing the plan, Mr. Gunewardene 
expressed the firm belief that the time was ripe to 
proceed with the plan. 


Only a week or so before he had received three 
letters in the mail, two from Ceylon and one from 
the United States, which dealt with the general 
idea of having an adequate representation of 
Buddhism in America and steps that had already 
been taken in Ceylon to form a society for the 
establishment of a Buddhist Vihara in the United 
States. 


He took this as an indication that there should 
not be further delay in forming an organisation. 
He had been prevented by his multifarious duties 
both at Washington and with the United Nations 
Organisation in New York from carrying the plan 
into effect at an earlier date. 

The meeting broke up with expressions of 
absolute confidence that the plan will succeed and 
that the Buddhist Centre of Washington will be a 
reality in the not too distant future. 
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U. S. SCHOLAR ON 
BUDDHIST ART 


Pakistan is doing an excellent job of main- 
taining and expanding its archaeological studies 
and museums according to miss Jaqueline Ambler, 
St. Louis Art Museum official. 


Miss Ambler returned to America recently from 
a year’s trip to South Asia—including Ceylon—as 
a Fulbright research scholar. During her year 
abroad she studied in particular Buddhist sculpture 
of the Gandhara region, the famous center of a 
prolific Graeco-Buddhist school. 


Miss Ambler told an audience at St. Louis 
recently that the sculptures at this ancient cultural 
center have a “‘high aesthetic quality. ” 


IN GANDHARA 


“*] spent a good part of the time in the Gan- 
dhara region on field trips to archaeological sites 
and studying in the museums, ”’ she related. 


‘** I did most of my museum work there at Pe- 
shawar, at the Central Museum in Lahoreand atthe 
museum in Taxila, one of the great archaeological 
sites of the east.” 


**Miss Ambler praised the “‘ dedicated men” 
working in the Pakistan Department of Archaeo- 
logy. She said, “they are doing their best, 
opening new musuems, rebuilding old ones, re- 
storing the old fort in Lahore beautifully. ”’ 


Miss Ambler told her audience that her interest 
in the Gandhara area of Pakistan comes partly 
from the fact that it is the ‘‘ the first place in which 
you find an Appolonian quality in the sculpture, a 
reflection of Graeco-Roman ideals of beauty. 


FIRST PLACE 


“It is also the first place in which Buddha was 
represented as a man in sculpture, ”’ she continued, 
** earlier, elsewhere, he was depicted symbolically. ” 


During her trip she also visited ancient centers of 
Buddhist art in India, Nepal and Ceylon. The 
art expert said she took over 4,000 photographs, 
about half of which were taken of the Gandhara 
sculptures. She added that she hoped to make a 
similar trip in the future, 
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Buddhist Activities in 
Pakistan 


(Continued from page 5) 
CONFERENCE OF RELIGIONS 


The East Pakistan Government sent a two man 
Buddhist delegation from East Pakistan consisting 
of the Ven. Visuddhananda Mahathero, President 
of East Pakistan Bouddha Kristi Prachar Sangha 
and of the Regional Branch of World Fellowship 
of Buddhists and Mr. Devapriya Barua, Assistant 
Secretary of Dacca Buddhist Temple Building 
Committee to Vishva Dharma Sammelan (World 
Conference of all Religions) which took place 
in New Delhi on November 17 and 18 last year. 


The Ven. Mahathero, leader of the delegation, 
stressed in his speech the scientific and rational 
aspects of Buddhism which made ita living religion 
even in an age like ours which is marked by intense 
intellectual questioning. 


The cult of non-violence which was the main 
agenda of the Conference had, he said, its first 
rational and dynamic origin more than 2,500 years 
ago in the Buddha who said that non-violence 
springs from Kusala Cetana or good consciousness, 
not from any ulterior formality. Hence it is in 
taking refuge in such a noble doctrine that the 
future of humanity ina war-haunted world lies 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Buddhist Monuments in 
India 


BUDDHIST REMAINS IN’ INDIA: 


Edited by Dr. A. C. Sen and published by 
the Indian Council of Cultural Relations; 
Rs. 3/-. 


Sve publication was brought out in con- 
nection with the 2500th Buddhist anniversary 
celebrations and is intended for the tourists. 


The contributors to this volume are Mr. A. 
Ghosh, Director-General of Archaeology in India, 
other noted officers of the Department of Archaeo- 
logy, Government of India, Dr. K. K. Ganguli, 
lecturer in Fine Arts, University of Calcutta and 
Dr. A. C. Sen, Secretary, Institute of Indology, 
Calcutta. 


It contains an introduction on the Buddhist 
remains inIndia by Mr. A. Ghosh and 16 chapters 
on the sacred spots of Buddhism with 11 photo- 
graphs besides many other Sculpture illustrations. 
At the end has been appended a valuable: route 
guide with five maps. 


In the introduction Mr. A. Ghosh has exquisitely 
summed up the account of the prominent Buddhist 
remains in India in the context of archaeology 
and of the history of Buddhism and Buddhist art. 


Lumbini, Bodh-Gaya, Sarnath and Kusinagar 
associated respectively with the birth, Enlighten- 
ment, Dharma-chakra-pravartana and Maha- 
parinirvana of the Buddha, are the most vital and 
sacred spots of Buddhism. 


Dr. A. C. Sen has contributed on Lumbini, but 
has not explained the due significance of the 
Nativity. The religious and historical significance 
of Bodh-Gaya and Sarnath and their monuments 
have been brought out by Mr. A. Ghosh in a precise 
and clearcut manner. Dr. A. C. Sen has given 
a brief account of the remains at Kusinagar. 


Of the other important places associated with 
Buddhism, Dr. A. C. Sen has given the accounts 
of Rajagriha, Nalanda, Vaisali, Sravasti, Sankasya, 
Amravati and Nagarjunakonda with the historical 
and archaeological background. They have tried 
to emphasise the historical and artistic significance 
of these rock-cut caves 


On the whole, the booklet can definitely serve 
as a valuable tourist guide. Its value has been 
considerably enhanced by the maps given at the 
end along with a brief route guide. 


Mrs. Debala Mitra and Dr. D. R. Patil have 
contributed on Taxila and Sanchi respectively 
and have given important information regarding 
their monuments. 


The rock-cut caves of Bagh, Ajanta, Ellora and 
of other places in Western India have been res- 
pectively described by Dr. D. R. Patil, Dr. K. K. 
Ganguli, Dr. A. C. Sen and Mr. M. N. Deshpande. 
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DISTURBING EVENTS IN TIBET 


ECENT events in Tibet, where the spiritual 

head of the country, the Dalai Lama, 

has been replaced by the Panchen Lama, 
have disturbed Buddhists all over the world. 


The flight of the Dalai Lama to India and 
the manner in which the revolt against Com- 
munist dom’nance was suppressed have elicited 
critical comments from responsible Buddhist 
leaders. 


Leading Buddhists in Ceylon have expressed 
their concern about the Dalai Lama and the 
reported shelling by Chinese of Buddhist 
monasteries in Tibet. 


A GREAT LOSS 


The Ven. Pandit Paravahera Pannanda, 
vice-principal of the Dharmaduta Ashrama 
Vidyalaya and lecturer in Pali and Hindi 


at the Vidyodaya University of Ceylon who 
was closely associated with the Dalai Lama 
and was in constant correspondence with him 
from 1945 to 1952, when he was in India 
in connexion with Buddhist missionary work, 
said that Tibet, a centre of Mahayana Buddhism, 
was regarded by most Buddhists as a repository 
of pure Buddhists culture. 


He said the monasteries there contained 
invaluable Buddhist works of art, literature, 
sculpture and architecture which had _ been 
preserved through the centuries. 


The reported shelling of the monasteries by 
Communist Chinese was a great loss not only 
to Tibet and the Buddhist. world, but also 
to art, literature and culture in general, 


The Ven. Pannanda said all Buddhists should 
rise to the occasion to save from the Com- 
munists not only Tibet but also the Dalai 
Lama. 


The Ven. Pannanda said he met both the 
Dalai Lama and the Panchen Lama in 1956, 
when he was in New Delhi for the Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations in India. 


The Da’ait Lama donated Rs. 5,000 for the 
Jayanti celebrations at Gaya in Bihar. 


REGRETTABLE 


Mr. H. W. Amarasuriya, president of the 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association of Colombo 
said that Chinese action in Tibet was regrettable 
The destruction of the monasteries there, if 
news reports were true, was nothing short of 
utter vandalism.”’ 


Mr. Dudley Senanayake, former Prime 
Minister of Ceylon said that the Chinese activities 
it Tibet were a manifestation of a new im- 
perialism — **Communist Imperialism’? — which 
was working in a most subtle manner. 


The recent happenings in Tibet are likely to 
be discussed by the Government Parliamentary 
group in Ceylon. 

The Prime Minister of Ceylon, Mr. S. W. R. 
D. Bandaranike, has asked Ceylon’s High Com- 
missioner in New Delhi to send him detailed 
reports of information available. 


VIETNAMESE PROTEST 


Vietnamese Buddhists called on the United 
Nations and the Buddhist countries of the 


world to ‘‘Intervene in Tibet to put an end 
to the brutal repression exerted by the Chinese 
Communists against the Tibetans.” 


The call was in the form of a resolution 
adopted by the Tinh Do To Buddhist Sect at 
a meeting convened to protest against the 
Chinese Communist subjugation of Tibet. 


The same day members of the Theravada 
Buddhist Association hed public prayers for 
the Dalai Lama, spiritual and temporal ruler 
Gielubets 


The resolution endorsed by the Tinh Do 
To Buddhist monks appealed for “ support 
from all the Buddhist peoples throughout the 
world for the Tibetan people who are now 
fighting for freedom and the perenniality of 
Buddhism.” 


South Vietnam Buddhists met at the Saigon 
Ky Vietn pagoda to say prayers for the Dalai 
Lama and the Tibetan people, “the victims 


) 


of Communist aggression ’’. 


Other meetings have been organized by 
South Vietnam Buddhist associations to “ de- 
~ nounce Communist atrocities and ask Buddhists 
the world over to support) the Tibetan people 
in their struggle for the safeguard of their 
religion.” 


PETITION TO U.N. O. 


Six Lamist Buddhist monks representatives of 
the American Kalmuk community which 
reveres the Dalai Lama as the supreme spiritual 
head, presented a petition to an official of the 
United Nations asking for “the immediate 
cessation of the bloody terror carried on by the 
Chinese Communists ’’ in Tibet. 


As the monks presented their petition to Mr. 
Glenn Bennett, Chief of the Public Liaison of the 
U.N. about 150 demonstrators from Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey paraded outside the U.N. head- 
quarters in New York. 


They carried slogans which said “Stop the 
slaughter of innocents in Tibet.’ ‘‘ Help stop 
religious persecution in Tibet’’; and ‘‘ Freedom 
for Tibet under the leadership of the Dalai Lama.” 


Mr. Djab Naminow, Secretary of the Kalmuk 
community in America told reporters that Mr. 


Bennett had promised to present the petition to 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjoeld, the U.N. Secretary- 
General on his return to the U.N. 


INDIAN SYMPATHY 


Leaders of major political parties in India 
excepting Communists, and an _ independent 
Member of Parliament, strongly condemned the 
‘Chinese repression’? in Tibet and expressed 
the hope that China would keep her promise to 
respect Tibetan Autonomy. 


Mr. Asoka Mehta called on Mr. Nehru to sum 
mon the Prime Ministers of the Colombo Powers— 
India, Ceylon, Indonsia, Burma and Pakistan— 
to criticise “‘ Chinese highhandedness in Tibet.” 


They also expressed the hope that Tibetans 
who by force of circumstances were now com- 
ing to India would find an asylum there. 


They were speaking at -a citizens meeting in 
New Delhi presided over by Acharya Kripalani. 


A meeting of the Jammu and Kasmir Praja 
Parishad workers held at Jammu condemned “ the 
Chinese government repression in Tibet’’ and 
urged the Government of India to “ check the 
Communist threat on Indian frontiers.” 


The resolution, affirming Indo-Tibetan religious 
and cultural ties, said that the recent happenings 
in Tibet had upset Indian minds. 


The resolution said ‘“ Chinese action to end 
Tibetan freedom is against the spirit of Pancha 
Sila and this has created a dangerous situation 
for those who live near Chinese borders.” 


The Dalai Lama’s eldest brother, Mr. Thubten 
Norbu, who is in New York, has asked for aid 
from Japanese Buddhists for Tibetan Buddhism. 


He has also sent to Japan ten rolls of Sutras 
in the Tibetan language, four paintings of the 
Buddha and a Tibetan monk’s robes in order to 
preserve the religous assets of Tibet. 


£1,000 DONATION 


The British Council of Churches has sent 
£1,000 for the relief of Tibetan refugees 
in Darjeeling and Nepal “as an_ initial 
gift until we know the nature and extent of their 
needs,”’ 


The Council’s Inter-Church Aid and Refugee De- 
partment announcing this added that funds and 
food had also been sent by Inter-Church Aids, its 
United States equivalent, and by the World 
Council of Churches. 


ASYLUM IN INDIA 

The Dalai Lama has been granted political 
asylum in India according to an official spokesman 
in New Delhi. 

The spokesman added it was in fact more than 
political asylum—‘‘ we are treating him as an 
honoured guest.”’ 

The 23-year-old Tibetan leader crossed the 
border into India and is in good health, according 
to a statement by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, the Indian 
Prime Minister, 


He was accompanied by 80 Tibetans. They 
are reported to have trekked with him through 
the mountainous border region, ahead of searching 
Chinese troops. 


The Chinese were reported to have dropped 
paratroops and sent up jet-fighters in a bid to 
prevent the Dalai Lama crossing into India 
after the revolt in Lhasa. 
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The Dalai Lama eluded tens of thousands of 
Chinese troops, searching for him after the abortive 
anti-Communist revolt in Lhasa, the Tibetan 
capital. Hecrosseda rugged 14,000-ft. mountain 
pass into the North-East frontier agency. 

It is believed the Dalai Lama might head a 
delegation to the United Nations to put- the 
plight of his country before the world forum. 

He would probably be accompanied by members 
of his Cabinet who escaped with him. 

PANCHEN LAMA TAKES OVER 

The 21-year-old Panchen Lama, pro-Com- 
munist rival of the Dalai Lama, arrived in 
Lhasa, the Tibetan capital, to head the Tibe- 
tan Government. 

The New China News Agency said the Panchen 
Lama would function as acting chairman of the 
Preparatory State Committee set up following 
dissolution of the Tibet local government on 
March 28. 

The report said the Panchen Lama would act 
as chairman “during the time that the Dalai 
Lama is under duress by the rebels’’. 

The Panchen Lama is also a spiritual leader of 
Tibet, but is jonior in importance to the Dalai 
Lama. 
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THE NIBBANA OF THE BUDDHA 


BY 


HERE hardly is a religious conception which 
gave so much matter for discussion as 
Buddhist Nibbana, the final aim of Buddhism, 
has. As in every. religious system, this aim 
coincides with the final destiny not only of the 
human being, but of all beings in general, 


Every religious as well as philosophical system 
only endeavours, in the end, to answer the great 
question: “* What for are we in this world ? ~ 
Chis primitive problem was also the great problem 
for the Buddha, He solved it by declaring that 
the ideal condition for all creatures was Nibbana, 
The train of thought which brought Him to this 
conclusion was the following : 


The Buddha began by ascertaining that “ We 
are creatures longing for happiness“” According 


to Him, the aim of every existence is to be found 
in that sentence Every creature wants to be 
happy and nothing else, Yea and more, we are 
all of us seeking for complete, absolute happiness, 


As long as a being is not absolutely happy, it 
is not fully contented and can tind no rest, but 
feels compelled to continue to struggle, to strive, 
in order to attain that final aim. But, now 
comes the decisive point and this is: “In what 
does this absolute happiness consist ? ~ 


DESIRE 


At all events, it must be a condition 
corresponding to our inmost nature, corresponding 
to it to such an extent that, to all eternity, no 
desire of any kind will make itself felt, that this 
condition may undergo a change or that another 
one should take its place. Yea, in the condition 
which is absolutely compatible with us, there 
cannot be any desire or will at all, For if in 
this condition the tiniest desire would rise, this 


would mean that the condition absolutely 
adequate to us has not yet been attained as 


something would still be missing, to wit precisely 
the object which ts being desired, 
Or to put it in other words : he who still desires 


something is not yet absolutely happy ; on the 
other hand : he who is absolutely happy and he 


0 
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alone desires nothing more, yea and more, he 
is not even able to desire anything, precisely 
because he is absolutely happy. He no longer 
knows the phenomenon ‘desire’ and, if you 
were to ask h’m, the absolutely happy being: 
“What do you desire ?** he would see himself 
compelled to answer: ‘* What kind of a thing 
is that : a desire ? is it red, or blue, or black ?”. 


Therefore the condition of absolute happiness 
includes in itself the total desirelessness, the 
total want of will. Precisely for this reason, 
where absolute happ'ness reigns, there also reigns 
something else and this is absolute peace. Un- 
quietness always means restlessness of will, 
consuming, searching will and, as a consequence, 
restless activity, therefore absolute happiness, 
absolute desirelessness, and absolute peace, are 
conceptions which are equivalent. 


ETERNAL PEACE 


For this reason every one who wants to wish 
for himself the best thing, instinctively wishes 
for the great, eternal peace. This absolute 
happiness, this eternal, unshakeable well-being, 
was also the final aim of Prince Siddhattha 
Gotama, at a later time called the Buddha : 
“While still young, a black-haired lad in my 
youthful prime, just come to budding manhood’s 
years, I left my home and, henceforth homeless, 
sought for what is adequate, the incomparable 
place of supreme peace.” 


In general one finds happiness in the fulfilment 
of one’s desires. But this road of happiness, 
although it represents the great highroad on which 
the beings wander is, nevertheless, a wrong way. 
For after all, it always leads again to suffering, 
the great antagonist of happiness.” 


May the attainment of the object desired give 
us ever so much pleasure and joy, asa rule, the 
suffering which at a later time will be the — 
consequence of the inevitable loss of this object 
will be as great as the pleasures and the joy had 
been, nay, it will even be great. For all things 
which might be the possible objects of our wishes 


are perishable without exception, therefore, and 
as a consequence, they must again vanish for us, 
or we must vanish for them. 


SUFFERING 


And it is precisely owing to this vanishing, 
that we suffer. Thus suffering must follow 
enjoyment as inevitably “‘as the wheel the beast 
of burden’s foot ’’ as a verse of the Dhammapada 
says. This perishableness and the suffering con- 
nected with it, are indissolubly connected with 
earthly existence, even with every possible ex- 
istence. For, to be in the world, means to occupy 
a space. 


But, what can occupy a space, is material. 
The essence of matter, on the other hand, is an 
uninterrupted change and, for this reason, also 
perishableness. And quite especially our own 
bodily organism is subject to this law, yea and 
more, every possible organism is. For every 
organism must, occupying a space, be material, 
which is to say that it must consist of the four 
principal elements : earth, water, fire and air. 


Now earth is earth everywhere, water is water 
everywhere, fire is fire everywhere, air is air 
everywhere, be it on our globe or in some other 
real or dreamed-of world. For this reason it has 
been possible for a modern author to say: 
“Pain is in the whole cosmos a law as common 
as gravitation’. 


From such considerations the Buddha was sure 
that, in the whole universe, there could nowhere 
be a space for absolute happiness and, for this 
reason, that nowhere in the whole world there 
could be found a _ single being which was really 
happy. “Every existence isa failure, as happi- 
ness is always being again destroyed’’ stands in 
the Suttanipata. 


PERISHABLENESS 


And yet, on the other hand, it is absolutely 
certain that a possibility must exist to gratify 
the ineradiable desire of every human being, 
nay, of all beings in general for a state com- 
pletely adequate to them, thus : absolute happi- 
ness. For nature works in the line of the least 
resistance, therefore it does not create any needs 
for which there would not be a means to 
remedy them. 


SI 


Accordingly, first of all the possibility must 
exist to realise the greatest and, in truth, the 
only ardent desire of all beings for a condition 
absolutely adequate to them: they would not 
have this ardent desire, if it were not realisable. 
It is precisely for this reason that mankind is 
not troubled in the least by the proof that such 
a state could not exist in compliance with the 
law of perishableness ruling over the whole 
cosmos. 


Out of his inner feelings man bold and 
intrepid opposes the  perishableness of his 
body, the dogma of the immortality of his 


spirit which would enjoy absolute happiness in 
a heaven. Yet, for the Buddha this expedient 
would not do, because of his other thesis that 
an independent spirit does not exist. 


CONDITIONED 


According to the Buddha the mental functions 
sensation, perception and thinking are merely 
functions of our bodily organism produced by 
its organs of senses, the organ of thinking 
included; they are conditioned by them as the 
light by the candle, or the tones by the piano. 
In so far he has the same point of view as 
modern natural sciences have and _ which, 
Professor L. R. Muller in his publication “‘ On 
the state of the soul of the dying’ fixes thus: 
“The representative of natural sciences cannot 
picture to himself the soul going on _ living 
without a brain’’. 


A great part of the discourses of the Buddha 
is being devoted to prove the correctness of 
this point of view. His fundamental sentence 
that absolute happiness is not to be found 
within the world was thus corroborated. For 
in this manner the whole personality of man 
inclusive of all which is intellectual, all which 
is consciousness, was recognised to be perishable 
and, therewith, painful. 


But—and now we touch the specific point of 
the Doctrine of the Buddha—it precisely was 


this ascertainment which, for Him, became 
the basis for the solving of the problem 
of happiness He did not, as 
materialism does, conclude from it that 


death meant the annihilation of man and, as 
a consequence, the impossibility of a condition 


absolutely adequate to us, in which death also 
would occur no more, but for the Buddha 
just the contrary is the case. 


Precisely for the reason that all the elements 
of our personality are perishable and, when 
this perishableness sets in, become the cause 
of suffering for us, none of these elements, 
neither our body nor the intellect or conse ous- 
ness, could be essential for us. Pushing force 
is felt by resistance, and eternal nature by the 
suffering caused by perishableness. 


s THE HERALD 


The suffering caused by perishableness is 
the herald of our imperishableness. For if we 
consisted in the elements of our personality 
which are all of them perishable, then our own 
dissolutions in their solution, death taking 
place, ought to give us the same joy as the 
growing and the thriving of these elements 
because our own nature would realise itself in 
them and, according to that, all these processes 
would not be contrary to our own nature but 
identical with it. 


In this case we would get old and die with 
the same joy as gas, in conformity with its 
nature, endeavours with utmost vehemence to 
disperse itself in space. Consequently the 
Buddha drew the conclusion that our real 
essence must be beyond our whole personality, 
i.e. beyond body and = spirit. This is the 
Buddha’s famous thought of anatta, the thought 
that all that we discern on us and about us 
could not be our real self. 


“All things are impermanent ; what is 
impermanent, that is painful ; what is painful, 
that is not the self; what is not the self, 
that is not mine, that am I not, that is not 
myself.”” 


This thought gave the Buddha the possibility 
the entanglement of the 


to rid himself of 
world of matter and of spirit and, by 
this means, also of all suffering and to get into 
a.state unknown before,. that is a state above 
all:corporeality and spirituality and, consequent- 
ly, altogether above the world and life. , 


MAN OF ACTION 


At the same time for the Buddha a new 
possibility now offered itself for solving the 


problem of happiness: Within the world, thus 
as long as we are persons having bodies and 
intellect, a state absolutely adequate to us is 
impossible. Yet, on the other hand, and from 
what has been said, it must be possible to 
come to such a state. 


Consequently it must coincide with the state 
free of personality and which is beyond the 
world and beyond life. This conclusion seemed 
to be cogent and, therefore, the Buddha as 
a man of action—all holy men. are men of 
action—at once began to realise this highest 
state, for this purpose He ascertained further 
that we are connected with our personality 
by our will which has taken the form of an 
immense “ thirst ’’. 


In consequence of this thirst, we stick to our 
body and to our spirit produced by the former 
“as a man sticks to the twig he has caught 
hold of with hands besmeared with resin.” 
Therefore only this will, this. thirst must be 
done away with, and the inner disengagement 
from the complex of personality must ensue as 
its consequence. 


WHAT HE REALISED 


Then, too, it must show itself whether this 
new state really is completely adequate to us. 
Now that will, that thirst vanishes in the very 
same moment that the object loved till now 
proves to be painful or even disastrous. So 
Gotama immersed himself for weeks, months, 
even for years in the deepest contemplation of 
the gear of his whole personality, until, at last, 
he recognized it in all its parts as being perish- 
able, therefore full of suffering and, consequent- 
ly, absolutely inadequate to him; and that in 
such a dazzling light ‘‘ as, ye monks, a man in 
the gloom and dark of night upon the sudden 
flashing of lightning might with his eyes re- 
cognise the objects.” 


With this highest wisdom the last rest . of 
love, of thirst for that personality had vanished, 
and Gotama, internally completely detached 
from it, saw himself in the state beyond the 
world and life, and therewith in the condition 
free from growth and decay, free from disease, 
the deathless, sorrowless,  stainless.”’ Escaped 
from the wavering ocean of suffering He could 
exclaim : “I am realeased for ever,’ 


At the same time He could state that, having 
absolutely rid Himself of every desire, bound- 
less peace was within as the confirmation of 
the fact that He had attained the condition 
absolutely adequate to the beings and there- 
with the absolute happiness, Nibbana. 


From this highest height the whole world 
with all its heavens appeared to Him as stale : 
“And, Sariputta, if I should make my dwelling 
among the Gods of the Pure Abodes, I should 
not again return to this world.” 


It is in this manner that Gotama’s great 
discovery represents itself to us in the Buddhist 
canon. Precisely owing to this experience he 
named himself a Buddha, which is to say 
““a supremely awakened one.”’ 


Nibbana literally means “to be extinct.’ 
But what is extinct for him who has attained 
Nibbana ? According to the Buddha _ the 
beings endowed with “ personality’? are un- 
interruptedly wrapped in a blazing; they are 
blazing. The fire which is consuming 
them is precisely that violent thirst, that ardent 
desire for the possession and the use of the 
six-sense machine and the pleasures produced 
by it. 


QUENCHING THIRST 


According to that Nibbana means _ the 
quenching of this thirst for personality : “* When 
thirst has been quenched, one speaks of Nib- 
bana.” So the term: Nibbana designates the 
state of complete, absolute desirelessness beyond 
the world and beyond life, and therewith at 
the same time the state absolutely adequate 
for the beings. 


The glory of this absolute desirelessness is 
already described in the Vedanta, although 
there it had not yet been completely realised : 


*“Suppose there is a voung man, the swiftest, 
the strongest, the most vigorous, and the whole 
earth with all its riches belonged to him, this 
would then be one human bliss. And a hun- 
dred human blisses are one bliss of the fathers 
who enjoy a long lasting heavenly world. And 
a hundred blisses of the fathers who enjoy a 
long lasting heavenly world, are one bliss of 
the gods. And a hundred blisses of the gods, 
are one bliss of Indra (the king of the gods). 
And a hundred blisses of Indra, are one bliss 
of Prajapati (the highest of the gods). And 
a hundred blisses of Prajapati are one bliss 
of him who is knowing and without desire.” 


BUDDHIST MORAL 


The Buddha himself says: ‘ Whatever 
happiness due to the senses there may be in 
the world, and whatever such a_ heavenly 
happiness there may be: it is not the thou- 
sandth part of the happiness which the quench- 
ing of the thirst—the desirelessness—gives.”’ 


Accordingly, the whole Buddhist moral is 
nothing other than an instruction as to how 
to gain that desirelessness pursuant to the 
recipe which the German classic Goethe has 
given, too: “What is not yours, you must 
avoid it.’’ ‘What may disturb you, do not 
sustain it.’ To be sure, this recipe destroys 
for the disciple of the Buddha the whole 
phenomenal world. 


Every step made on this path and be it the 
tiniest, thus, every act of renunciation, of 
detachment, of self-victory, brings us nearer 
to the real happiness and produces already 
a glimpse of it in us,in the same manner as 
even the tiniest chink leits in a glimpse of light 
into a dark room. 


? 


ASOKA EDICT IN 
GREEK 


ARLY in 1958, a text in Greek and 
Aramaic of an edict issued by Asoka, 

the Buddhist emperor of India (264-.225 B.C.), 
was discovered in Afghanistan, near Kandahar. 

It was the first inscription in Greek to be 
found in this region, though coins and _ sculp- 
tures revealed in previous excavations have 
testified to the activities of the Greeks in Af- 
ghanistan. 

Texts and translations of the inscription have 
just been published in Rome by the Italian 
Institute for the Middle and Far East. In an 
introduction to the work, Professor Umberto 
Scerrato, advisor to the Museum of Kabul, 
stresses the importance of the discovery. 

The inscription appears to date from about 
260 B.C., at a time when Asoka had conquered 
all India north of Madras and had been con- 
verted to Buddhism. 


He proclaimed his faith in a number of 


messages of peace and charity intended not 
only for the people of India but also for those 
beyond its frontiers. 

Missionaries were sent to Indo-China, and 
possibly even to China, and to the countries 
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of the West where the descendants of Alex- 
ander ruled. 

This is the first time that an inscription by 
Asoka has been discovered on the western 
borders of the Maurya empire. Though it 
does not contain exactly the same wording as 
existing texts in Indian languages, the edict 
sets forth the same fundamental principles of 
Buddhist law. 

It recommends non-violence, in terms of 
absolute respect for life and for all living beings, 
and commands obedience to father, mother 
and _ elders. 

The inscription is also the only one in 
Aramaic to have been found intact. Aramaic, 
an idiom closely related to Hebrew, was the 
diplomatic language of the Persian empire 
and the kingdoms which succeeded it. 


In the publication of the Italian Institute 
the Greek text is presented and trantlated 
by Giovanni Pugliese Carratelli and the Aramaic 
by Giovanni Levi Della Vida. 

A preface by Professor Giuseppe Tucci 
draws attention to the lesson to be drawn 
from the document: ‘This inscription con- 
firms how close the Asian countries are to 
us, and how our histories are linked by ancient 
but still very vivid adventures.”°—UNESCO. 
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Burmese Monk on United States 


Lecture 


BY DIF Sr 


669 think it is advantageous if all the students 

in the United States from different Asian 
countries organize one Asian Students’ Associ- 
ation in this country,’’ said U Thittila, the 
-well known scholar and Buddhist philosopher 
from Burma, when he was asked about the idea 
of such an organization. The Venerable U 
Thittila, 60, was visiting the State University 
of lowa on a lecture tour of 20 US universities. 


The lecture tour is a part of the “U Nu 
Lectureship series’? founded in honour of the 
former Prime Minister of Burma, U Nu. 
U Thittila is the third and last of the series. 


This lecture tour is sponsored by the Asia 
Foundation and the programme is arranged by 
the Association for Asian Studies in the U.S.A. 


COMMON PROBLEMS 


When U Thittila’s attention was drawn to the 
fact that among some Asian countries there exist 
disagreement on many problems, he said, ‘‘ So 
long as the students are here, they should 
forget about their local problems and should 
think and behave like Asian students and talk 
about the problems which are common to all 
the countries of Asia.” 


Asked if he has any message for the students 
from Asia, he said, “‘It is my observation that 
when the Asian students go back home after 
staying here for quite a length of time, they 
become more materialistic and _ think less 
spiritually.”’ 

He further said that students should accept 
education in this country as a supplement and 
should not forget their own spiritual and 
cultural background. 


Asked whether he had any comments about 
politics and political leaders he said that the 
world political leaders need to practice con- 
trolling their minds. 

Impurities of the mind, like hatred and 
selfishness, occur when the mind is distracted. 
Controlling the mind is the only way to make 
it a better power than man-made forces like 
atomic energy. 


i 


Tour 


C, CHAKRAVARTY 


He defined Buddhism as a religion of the 
heart that must be practised. Application of 
Buddhism is done through education that is 
not the mere acquisition of knowledge but the 
use of it in developing strong personalities. 


U Thittila, who is giving a series of lectures 
to the Graduate College, School of Religion 
and Oriental Studies of SUI, was born at 
Pyawbwe, about 300 miles from Rangoon, in 
1899. 


He bacame a Samanera (novice) at the age 
of 15 and then a Bhikkhu (ordained monk) 
at 20. He earned the religious title Patamagyaw 
in 1918 for having stood first in the examination 
in Buddhist philosophy and literature. 


U Thittila, who passed the highest Buddhist 
doctrinal examination, was given the title 
Dhammacariya. For 12 years he served as a 
teacher and lecturer at the Ashi Adicca Vamsa 
Monastery in Rangoon. 


1938 to take up 
remained there for 


He went to England in 
studies in education and 
12 years. During his stay in England, he 
compiled a Burmese-English Dictionary, and 
wrote the book Buddhism and the Personal Life. 


APPOINTED LECTURER 


U Thittila returned to Burma in 1950 from 
England and was appointed lecturer in Buddhist 
philosophy at the University of Rangoon. He 
is recognized as one of the foremost inter- 
preters of Buddhism to the West. 


He is a widely travelled man and has .~ ed 
Australia, England, the Netherlands and west 
Germany at the invitation of the local Buddhist 
societies. 


The title Agga Maha Pandita (the Greatest 
of the Wise Men), Burma’s highest award for 
Buddhist learning, was conferred upon him 
by the government in 1956. He was chosen 
by ex-Premier U Nu to be the visiting lecturer 
this year. 


—The Asian Student 


Letters to the Editor 


Concern Over Tibet’s 
Plight 


HE latest turn of events in Tibet has caused 
grave concern in India and_ elsewhere. 
Politically, Tibet may be an internal affair of 
China, but culturally, she is an affair of India 
and the entire Buddhist world. I would strongly 
urge that Ind‘a should not remain a silent spectator 
of the agonies of her helpless neighbour but 
protest against the threat to Tibetan culture by 
an alien ideology. 

Buddhist sentiment the world over is shocked 
beyond measure by the excesses of the past few 
days. Concern is felt for the saftey of the Dalai 
Lama who is held in special veneration not only 
as the Fourteenth Incarnation of ihe Buddha 
but also as a guardian of the wisdom and inspi- 
ration of the ages. Anxiety is also widely felt 
for the safety of the priceless manuscripts and 
art treasures stored in the vast cathedrals of 
Tibet. The world would be much poorer if any 
or all of these were lost. 

It is not for us to advise China what she should 
~ do about Tibet but we would be failing in our 
duty to a great neighbour, with whom we want 
to maintain friendly re!ations, if we did not tell 
her that there is need for her to exercise moderation 
in her dealings with Tibet and the Tibetans, to 
whom old customs, traditions and ways of life 
are more precious than life itself. 

We hope China will not al‘enate world senti- 
ment further by ruthless measures to suppress 
the revolt or to wipe out an ancient culture.— 

A. C. R. CHOUDHURY (Calcutta) 


RESOLUTION IN U.N.O. URGED 

HE national uprising in Tibet is symbolic 

of the determination of many peoples the 

world over to maintain their cultures, norms, 

values and way of life and to resist subjugation 
by an alien power. 


Tibet is a p.cturesque country with an interesting 
peop’e. She is the treasure house of rare speci- 
mens of art and architecture. Tibetan monas- 
teries contain documents and records which could 
probably throw light on much of our history in 
the Buddhist Age. 

The right of self-determination is admitted by 
all nations including China, to have universal 


validity. This right has a special significance 
for Tibet because of the uniqueness of her civili- 
zation and geographical position. 

Far from guaranteeing her this right, China is 
engaged today in the annihilation of the funda- 
mental structure of Tibetan society. The soul 
of Tibet will die if the Communist crusade, parti- 
cularly of the Chinese brand, is fought in that 
holy land. 

India’s feeling of impotence n the matter is 
not convincing. Being in the enviable position of 
a neutral country, India should seek the good 
offices of allies of China, such as Russia and the 
Eastern European countries, to exert a restraining 
influence on Peking. Since Chna’s sovereignty 
over Tibet has never been accepted in international 
law, her status over Tibet is largely that of an 
occupation force. 

India should seriously consider how far it will 
be feasible to sponsor a resolut on in the United 
Nations urging the disbandment of this occu- 
pation force from the soil of Tibet. 

SURENDRA NATH MISHRA (Cuttack.} 


Buddha Jayanthi in Japan 

APAN had a five-day celebration in March on 
J the 2,500th Anniversary of the Buddha’s 
Maha _ Parinirvana, attended by 59 emnent 
Buddhist scholars from 13 Asian countries, in- 
cluding India. 

India, Ceylon and several other countries 
celebrated the anniversary during 1956-57, but 
according to the Japanese calendar it fell this year. 

Japan’s former Premier, Mr. Ishibashi, inaugu- 
rated the celebrations, attended by Prince 
Mikasa and Ambassadors from As an countries. 

The celebrations were highlighted by a four-day 
Symposium on ‘Buddha and the present day world’ 
organised by the Maha Bodhi Society of Japan 
with assistance from the Japanese Government. 

In his key-note address Mr. Ishibashi said the 
Buddha’s teachings could play an important role 
in bringing peace to the present strife-torn world. 

Prof. Bapat of Delhi University said Buddhism, 
with its cultural influence spread over many coun- 
tries, had acted as a great unifying force in Asia. 

Japan’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Fujiyama had 
sent a message wishing the celebrations success. 

Japan’s Ministry of Posts issued a comme- 
morative stamp. 


Notes of the Month 


History of Buddhist Culture to be 
Written 


HE Buddhist Faculty of Vidyalankara 

University in Ceylon will undertake the 
writing of a complete and comprehensive 
History of Buddhist culture. 


The proposed work will be in five volumes, 
each to consist of 500 pages. It will be in 
Sinhalese first and later translated into English, 
Hindi, Chinese, Russian and other languages. 


The Dean of the Faculty said: “‘ No country 
or an institution has ever done a complete 
research study on the cultural history of Bud- 
dhism and when the proposed history is com- 
pleted it will be the most authoritative work 
ever to be published on the subject”’. 


MISSION FOR TRAVELLERS 


A Buddhist Mission for Sea and Air Travellers 
has been inaugurated by the Varaya Bauddha Bala 
Mandalaya, the Colombo Harbour Buddhist 
Association, in Jayanti Road Colombo. 


The Mission is expected to satisfy the in- 
terests of foreign travellers going through Ceylon 
in Buddhism. It will distribute literature and 
information on Buddhism. 


Mr. Sarath Wijesinghe, Minister for Nation- 
alised Services, who opened the bureau of the 
Mission, said that the message of the Buddha 
was spreading far and wide, and Ceylon could 
play a great part by providing the necessary 
literature and monks for missions abroad. 


Mr. P. de S. Kularatne, President of the 
All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress, said that it 
was necessary that Ceylon should give the 
lead to Buddhist activities. 


Balangoda Ananda Maitri Nayaka Thera 
said it was necessary that Buddhist literature 
should be distributed to passengers and that 
facilities should be provided for bhikkhus to 
go aboard ships for missionary work. 
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ENGLISHMAN BECOMES BHIKKHU 

A 26-year-old Englishman, Mr. Laurence 
Mills, formerly an agricultural student at Kew, 
was admitted into the Sangha at a ceremony 
in a Swiss cottage in north-west London. 


The ceremony, which was attended by forty 
people was conducted by a Sinhalese Buddhist 
monk, the Ven. Saddatissa Thera, incumbent 
of the London Vihare, assisted by an English 
Buddhist monk and two German bhikkhus. 


The ceremony lasted 45 minutes, during 
which Mr. Mills took the Buddhist vows and 
was named Bhikkhu Jivako. 


Mr. Mills’ mother, a 56-year-old school 
teacher, who attended the ceremony, said: 
“Laurence would not be happy doing anything 
elSCiar 

GERMAN IMPRESSED 

A young German, Mr. Dieter Wein, 
Ceylon now, studying Buddhism. 

Mr. Wein, who has been away from Ger- 
many for the past two years, has travelled in 
Africa and India and has spent two months 
in Ceylon. 


is in 


Greatly impressed by the teachings of the 
Buddha, he visited the Buddhist Mission 
Bureau at Jayanti Road, Colombo, and obtained 
books on Buddhism. 


BUDDHIST MISSION 


The Ven Piyadassi Thero of the Vajirarama 
Temple, Colombo, left by air on a dhammaduta 


mission of the Far East, Indo-China and 
Indonesia. 

He also attended the Buddha Jayanti cele- 
brations in Tokyo. He will take part in the 
Wesak celebrations to be held under the 


guidance of the Ven. Narada Thera of Ceylon, 
at the Boro Budur temple in Indonesia. 

The Ven. Narada Thera hopes to establish 
a “Sima” in Indonesia with the assistance 
of monks from South-East: Asia. 


The Ven. Piyadassi will remain in Indonesia 


to train newly ordained monks. 


BO SAPLINGS GIFTED 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of India, 
visited the Silver Pagoda, the famous Buddhist 
temple in Cambodia, and presented two saplings 
of the sacred Bo Tree at Buddha Gaya. 


The gift was received by two Buddhist monks 
representing the two Buddhist sects prevalent 
in the country. 


Presenting the saplings, President Prasad 
said that the Bodhi tree at Gaya was regarded 
as sacred the world over and he had brought 
saplings from it to serve as a reminder of the 
old relations between the two countries and 
a symbol of India’s goodwill and regard for 
Cambodia. 


Gifts were exchanged between the President 
and the King and Queen of Cambodia. The 
King presented the President with a _ small 
gold statue of the Buddha and a mode! of the 
Silver Pagoda. 


President Prasad also planted a sapling of 
the sacred Bo Tree at the Sisakhet Pagoda 
in Vietnam at a solemn function attended by 
a large number of Buddhist monks. 


The Sisakhet Pagoda is one of the oldest 
pagodas in the world where sacred Buddhist 
manuscripts are kept. 

The President also presented two saplings to 
the Crown Prince of Laos. The Crown Prince 
knelt under the saplings along with other 
members of the Royal Family and worshippped 
the sacred saplings. 


THAI TEMPLES IN INDIA 


The Government of Thailand is likely to 
abondan its scheme of constructing three more 
temples at Saranath, Kusinagar and Lumbini 
(Nepal) due to difficulties “‘n procuring building 
material. 


This was disclosed by Mr. Srivichara, Directo 


General, Religious Affairs, Thailand, during 
a visit to Gorakpur, India. 
He was accompanied by Mr. Sait Chom- 


Division of Planning, 
They visit Buddha 


chief architect, 
Government. 


chome, 
Thailand 
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Gaya occasionally to inspect the constructiori 
of the Thai temple that is being built there 
an estimated cost of Rs. 1,000,000. 


Mr. Srivichara said that it might take an- 
other year to complete this temple and the 
buildings for monks and _ guests. 


He added that the construction of this temple, 
which should have taken only one year in 
Thailand, was taking two years in India as 
they had to face great difficulties in procuring 
building material, despite their representations 
to the Government of India. 


Under the circumstances, the Thailand 
Government might give up its plans to build 
the other three temples, he said. 


BUDDHA GAYA BOARD 


The Government of Bihar has reconstituted 
the Advisory Board of the Buddha Gaya Temple 
Management Committee with the folloniue 
members :— 


U On Pe and U Aung Gyaw of Burma, 
Sir Richard Aluvihare and Mr. Nalin Moone- 
singhe of Ceylon, Mr. Cao Puchu and the Ven. 
Chien Pai Chen Lich of China, the Ven. Phony 
Pahya of Laos, Bhikkhu Amirtananda_ of 
Nepal, Maharaja Kumar of Sikkim, Rani 
Chuni Dorji of Bhutan, Shreemathi Lakshmi 
Menon, Mr. T. Wangdi, Mr. N. C. Burua, 
Kumar Gangamand Singh, Mr. Jaglal Chau- 
dhury, MLA, Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Singh, 
MLC, Mr. Brahar Kishore Singha, M.P., 
the Commonwealth Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, ex-officio, the Director General 
of Archaeology in India, ex-officio, and the 
Commissioner, Patna Division, ex-officio, 
member Secretary. 


FILMING THE BUDDHA’S LIFE 


A motion picture company founded by 
Buddhists in Taiwan (Formosa) and Hong 
Kong is planning to produce a film about the 
life of Gautama Buddha at an_ estimated 
cost of 200,000 dollars. 

The picture, to be distributed all over the 
world, will be in the Mandarin language and 
filmed in Japan and Thailand. 

Sponsors of the company said that a leading 
Buddhist monk was writing the script. They 


said that about 200 actors and actresses would 
play key roles in the film. 


The film is intended to propagate Buddhism. 
The company named the Holy Hero Movie 
Studios, will be located in Hong Kong with 
a branch office in Taipei. More than 50 
per cent of the stock will be owned by Bud- 
dhists. 


AWKANA STATUE 


The Archaeological Department of Ceylon 
is taking steps to prevent the slow decay of 
the famous: Buddha statue at Awkana in central 
Ceylon. 


The Assistant Commissioner, chemist of the 
Department, had noticed that due to salt in 
the rock, portions of the image were peeling off. 


Now the image is being treated chemically. 
For the purpose every week 25 gallons of 
distilled water and large quantities of paper 
pulp are being sent from Colombo. 


The image is bets een 1,200 and 1,500 years 
old. The height of the image is 40 ft. 6 ins. 
without the pedestal. The pedestal alone is 
4 ft. 2 ins high. 


WESAK IN LONDON 


The Sinhalese New Year, which fell on 
April 14, was celebrated in London with a 
special programme arranged by the Ceylon 
Buddhist Association. 


The celebrations took place at the Buddha 
Vihare in Kesington. 


Wesak celebrations next month will also 
be on a grander scale this year in London. 
Lectures will be given by Buddhist scholars. 


The Ven. V. Dharmavara Maha _ Thera, 
chief disciple of the Sanhgaraja and one of 
the advisers of the King of Cambodia, who 
is doing a lecture tour in Europe and America, 
will give a series of talks on Buddhism at 
the Vihara in May. 


ZEN IN AMERICA 


Zen Buddhism in American culture was 
the discussion theme of the fifth annual Inter- 
collegiate Conference in Bronxville, New York, 
on April 18. 

The conference is sponsored annually by the 
Sarah Lawrence College of Bronxville to pro- 
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vide university students from all parts of the 
country with an opportunity to meet and 
discuss issues affecting contemporary American 
culture. 


Professor Bernard Phillips, chairman of the 
Phiosophy Department of the University of 
Delaware, opened the meeting with a keynote 
address on the origin, history and fundamental 
tenets of Zen Buddhism. 


There were panel discussions on Zen Bud- 
dhism’s influence on American thought especially 
in the fields of religion, literature and psycho- 
logy. 

Students, faculty members and guest speakers 
participated in the panel discussions. 


SANCHI MONK HONOURED 


The Karaka Sangha Sabha of the Kotte 
Sri Kalyani Samagri Dharma Maha 
Sangha Sabha of Ceylon has conferred the ti le 
of ‘““Sammana Nayaka”’ on the Ven. Hedigalle 
Pannatissa Thera, who is in charge of the Chetiya- 
giri Vihara, Sanchi, India, in recogn‘tion of his 
religious activities in India. 


He went under the auspices of the Lanka 
Maha Bodhi Society to India several years ago, 
and took a special interest in improving the 
Chetiyagiri Viharaya at Sanchi. 


With the assistance of the Government of India 
he has taken a leading role in constructing a 
Pilgrims’ Rest and a new road to the Chet yagiri 
Viharaya and improving the Sanchi Railway 
Station. 


He has obtained a block of ten acres close to 
the Vihara for a training centre for Buddhist 
missionaries. 


WESAK IN SELANGOR 


Buddhists in Selangor have formed an 
ad hoc committee to make arrangements for 
the celebration of Wesak Day on May 23. 


They have decided to hold a lighted procession 
on the night of May 23. The meeting was spon- 
sored by the Selangor Buddhist Association. 


| CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
The address of ‘“Worid Buddhism’’ now is 
171/4, New Bullers Road, 
Colombo 4 (Ceylon), 
All communications should be sent to this address. 


om. 


PRESS COMMENT ON TIBET 


Here are extracts from Editorials in some of the leading newspapers in India, Ceylon, 


and Pakistan, on the situation in Tibet:— 


“THE MAIL’’, MADRAS 
(April 1, 1959) 


HE events in Tibet constitute a crisis of a character 

in international relations. What those events are 

is indisputably clear. The Chinese Embassy in New Delhi, 

in characteristic language, says of the revolt, ‘‘ Violating 

the will of the Tibetan people, and betraying the mother- 

land, the Tibetan local Government and the upper strata 

reactionary clique colluded with imperialism, assembled 

rebellious bandits, and launched armed attacks against 
the People’s Liberation Army garrison in Lhasa.” 


The implications that the rebellion was sponsored 
by the ‘upper strata’, always a favourite object 
of Communist commination, and that it was directed 
against the masses are open to grave doubt. Moreover, 
it does not say that the people rose in revolt only 
because the Chinese Government had broken its pro- 
mise to respect the ‘“‘autonomy ” of Tibet and was 
endeavouring to suppress the country’s freedom. 


The plain facts, then, are that the Chinese Commu- 
nists are reducing Tibet to the slavery of Communism, 
violating their earlier undertakings. It is plainly the 
uprising of an angered nation, the more to be held 
in honour since it could have had little hope of success. 


Some pedantic arguments can, no doubt, be ad- 
vanced, that this is an ‘‘ internal affair’ of a ‘“‘ friendly 
country.” But they will carry no conviction. The 
brutal fact is that, in trying to enslave Tibet, the 
Chinese have almost destroyed the ‘ Bandung spirit,” 
the sentiment which has held Asians and Africans 
together. Obviously, ‘“‘panch sheela ”’ is, to them, 
nothing more than an instrument of expediency. 


One Communist country destroys Hungary, an- 
other destroys Tibet. Hereafter the appeal of Com- 
munism to uncommitted opinion in Asia and Africa 
will almost totally disappear. 


If Tibet were to be abandoned, India’s moral stature, 
especially among the uncommitted nations, would suffer. 
It would amount to the betrayal of a sacred trust. 


Today Tibet is being subjugated, tomorrow it may be 
the turn of Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal, and then India and 
Pakistan will both be menaced. In self-defence, if for 
nothing else, it behoves India to make its detestation of 
the despoliation of Tibet obvious to China. 


“THE BOMBAY CHRONICLE ”’ 
(March 30, 1959) 


The Tibetans have resisted the Chinese in their own way 
for three centuries. Unless concrete aid can be given to 
these brave people outside interference will only prove 
dangerous and futile. 
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While our sympathies are with the Tibetans we can do 
nothing for them in their hour of peril. In view of our 
relations with China India cannot adopt the same bellicose 
and self-righteous attitude taken by some western nations. 
We can help the Tibetans best through friendly medi- 
tation and by exerting moral pressure on Peking. 
It is needless to say that India is as much 
distressed over events in Tibet as the West is and is ,vehe- 
mently opposed to colonialism and aggression from what- 
ever quarter it comes. It would be wrong to say that 
India is quick to condemn Washington, London or Paris 
but tardy in denouncing Moscow and Peking. Some 
respond to words of condemnation but others need friendly 
persuasion to convince them of the folly of their ways. 


Though the Chinese may appear at the moment adamant 
in their behaviour we hope that Mr. Nehru and King 
Mahendra would intervene at the earliest opportunity to 
bring peace to the land of Tibet. 


‘“*THE INDIA EXPRESS ”’, MADRAS 
(March 29, 195)) 


Whatever is happening in Tibet is certainly on a more 
serious and _ intensive scale than Mr. Nehru’s recent 
references to it would have led the public to suspect. 


Basically, the uprising stems from Tibetan resistance 
to Peking’s efforts to colonise this area with Chinese settlers, 
Officials and soldiers on the familiar Red pattern of infil- 
tration, indoctrination and domination. 


So far as we are aware the official Indian policy on 
Tibet is in line with the old British policy which New 
Delhi inherited, whereby India recognises China’s claim 
to suzerainty (but not sovereignty) and at the same time 
recognises Tibet’s claim to automomy. How these can be 
reconciled, harmonised and worked peacefully is a matter 
which should offer no difficulties to the originators of 
** peaceful co-existence ’’ and Panch Shila. 


“ CEYLON OBSERVER” 
(April 10, 1959) 


What a remarkable likeness there is between the 
Hungarian uprising of 1956 and the present tragedy 
in Tibet. The ingredients were just the same; and 
armed revolt against dictatorial foreign domination, 
an allegation by the foreign government that the uprising 
was planned by the agents of ‘“‘ western imperialism ”’, 
claim that the ‘revolt’ had to be quelled in the interest 
of “ progressive forces’’ which had sought the assistance 
of the foreign government and then —a ruthless blood- 
bath. 

From the events of Hungary and Tibet a pattern 
emerges. There can obviously be no road back for 
a country which goes under Communist domination, 


no hope of independence and freedom for the people 
who have fallen prey to the forces of ‘ progressive 
imperialism.”” 


And this is where the Tibetan events have a parti- 
cular relevance to our own country. In Tibet as in 
Eastern Europe the Communist Party took control 
insidiously and almost imperceptibly. Their intention 
was avowedly to rescue the suffering Tibetan people 
from the bondage of what they loftily call ‘‘ medieval 
Buddhism .”’ 


When they had finally established themselves in 
power, the pretence of liberalism and even of respect 
for other peoples’ most cherished freedoms and _ beliefs 
were immediately jettisoned. Realisation in Tibet’s 
case was late —and expensive in terms of human life. 
Ceylon has yet a little time in which to learn from 
the tragic mistakes of others. 


“THE TIMES OF CEYLON” 
(March 31, 1959) 


When the People’s Republic of China first marched 
its troops into Tibet in 1950, India sent notes of protest. 
It is in the same mood of outspoken indignation that 
certain Indian political leaders have described Peking’s 
current campaign of repression on that country as 
aggression. Not all may agree. And already we have 
heard a great deal of the (technical ?) argument that 
the Sino-Tibetan agreement of 1951 clearly admits 
Chinese suzerainty and Peking’s responsibility for the 
defence and external affairs of Tibet. 


But as Mr. Nehru reminded the Lok Sabha, that 
agreement was also an undertaking (and from _ the 
Tibetan point of view primarily an undertaking) re- 
cognizing Tibet’s autonomy in internal affairs and 
guaranteeing the maintenance of its institutions under 
Lamas, the dual authority of the Dalai and Panchen Lamas. 


It will be universally conceded, we think, despite 
the absence of as complete and as reliable accounts 
as we would wish of Peking’s activities in Tibet, and 
notwithstanding all the lip service to pancha seela, 
that this part of the 1951 agreement at least has been 
disregarded and dishonoured by China. 


As we have said, there are many forthright people 
like the Sarvodaya leader, Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan, 
and the Praja Socialist, Mr. Asok Mehta, who believe 
that today the whole idea of suzerainty, or overlordship 
of one nation over another, based on superior military 
force, is an outdated imperialist concept which must 
be rejected irrespective of weather the power that invokes 
it is Communist or non-Communist. 


And the issues surely are these: that progress, 
however defined, cannot he forcibly imposed on a 
people, that the Tibetans are entitled to their autonomy 
and distinct way of life and that the Government of 
the Chinese Republic, much like its imperial predeces- 
sors at Peking, is determined to repress, colonize and 
absorb. 


“THE NATIONAL HERALD”, LUCKNOW 
(March 31, 1959) 


The rebellion has been crushed, the old prepara- 
tory committee has been dissolved and a new committee 
has been set up in its place. The Panchen Lama heads 
the new administration, and the Peking communique 
has described it as a temporary arrangement. 


The Dalai Lama is held in veneration not only 
in his own country but among vast numbers of people 
outside, and the Chinese authorities would give any- 
thing to have him with them and on their side, just as it 
would be the effort of the rebels not to lose him. 


That the new political set-up in Lhasa has been 
called temporary docs not mean that the Chinese intend 
restoration of the power of the Dalai Lima unless he 
is willing to act as Peking wants him to. The Panchen 
Lama, who has always been regarded as more agreeable 
to Peking, will be a more pliant instrument of the 
Chinese will, so that what the rebellion was int>aded 
to prevent will be hastened by its defeat. 


A determined effort will now be made to change 
the social and economic order of Tibet in order, if 
for nothing e'se, to break the power of those who rose 
in arms aguinst the central authority of China. 


India can come into the picture only when her 
security is endangered by the events in Tibet, and she 
will have a right to protest when the provisions of 
the 1954 agreement in relation to trade and pilgrimage 
facilities are not honoured by the Chinese authorities. 


Those who are accusing the Government of India 
of connivance in the “suppression of liberty and human 
dignity’ in Tibet are, in their ignorance or by design, 
acting as the cold war agents of the West. They have 
to remember that time cannot stand still even in Tibet. 


“ THE CIVIL AND MILITARY GAZETTE’’, LAHORE 
(March 26, 1959) 


At the root of the revolt is the pattern of re- 
lationship between Tibet and China. Since. Chinese 
forces entered Tibet in the early years of the 18th 
century, Chinese suzerainty over the territory has been 
only mildly and intermittently exercised. This frame- 
work has always expressly and practically provided 
for Tibet’s autonomous status. 

The position was acknowledged in the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907 and has been incorporated 


into every subsequent agreement including the Sino- 
Tibetan Agreement of 1951. But a thorough and 
detailed assertion of what has largely been a loose 


and nominal suzerainty is at the root of the trouble. 


It is all too clear that Tibet, which for centuries 
has depended for protection on her geographical isolation 
and faith in Lord Buddha, cannot satisfactorily order 
her ideological life within the Communist framework, 
Much as China has in her own way tried to win 
Tibet’s confidence, she has not been able either to 
bridge or to accept the clash between the two ways 
of life. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Buddhist Studies in 


Yugoslavia 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY By 
Veljacic Zagreb. 


Cedomil A. 


NE of the latest contributions to the study 

of the Buddha Dhamma in Yugoslavia, 

the land of Marshal Tito, is a book . called 
“Indian Philosophy ’’ by Cedom‘] A. Veljacic. 

It is the first book written in the Croatian 
language, one of the many tongues used in Yugo- 
Slavia, on Indian cultural history. The book 
contains a long chapter on the Teachings of the 
Buddha, and i refers to Buddhism and _ later 
Buddhist Schools in a summary chapter in which 
the problems of logic in the Nyaya School and 
in Buddhism are stressed. 

In general the book has been influenced by 
scholars like S. Radhakrishnan and N. S. Das 
Gupta, although for its Buddhist views H. von 
Glasenapp, Th. Stcherbatsky and O. Rosenberg, 
from the European side, have been the basis. 
In his own treatment the author has paid particular 
attention to the comparative interpretation of 
the noetic structures of rupa and arupa-jhana in 
the light of Husserl’s method of phenomeno ogical 
reduction and his theory on the “stream of 
consciousness ”’. 

But the author does not depend on other 
scholars in his exposition of Buddhism. Both 
in the historical essay and in the selected texts 
translated by himself from Pali, Buddhism is 
considered the main factor of the cultural unity 
of Asia, and because of the author’s prevalent 
interest in Pali studies as expressed in the intro- 
duction, Buddhism in this book remains the 
central point of orientation. 

The author’s treatment of Buddhism is based 
on Abhidhamma literature and the Visuddhimagga, 
where his interest is centred on the problems of 
the theory of knowledge. Thus his interpretation 
differs from the conceptions of most West-Euro- 
pean scholars since Deussen. He has stressed the 
essential difference from Vedanta metaphysics 
and considered the Buddha’s basic teaching from 
the standpoint of philosophical criticism and not 
of agnosticism. 

C. A. Veljacic is a graduate of the Faculty of 
Philosophy of the University of Zagreb, and 
later studied Pali and Sanskrit in Bonn, West 
Germany, during his long service as a diplomat 
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and Cultural Attache of the Yugoslav Embassy. 
His book forms the first part of his Philosophy of 
the Oriental Peoples, and vol. XI of a general 
history of Philosophy published under the title 
Philosophic | Chrestomathy, in a series whose 
editing has been entrusted to the Faculty of 
Philosophy of the University of Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr. Cedomil Veljacic now lives in Proletarskih 
Brigada 56, Beograd, Yugoslavia, \expecting his 
new assignment in the diplomatic service in the 
Buddhist East. He has been known to the 
German Bhikkhus of Ceylon for many years as 
a keen student of the Dhamma, hence his book is 
recommended to al | who can read Croatian. 
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TIBETAN CRISIS MIGHT REVIVE 
BUDDHISM IN INDIA 


By Sramanera Jivaka 
; (Kalimpong 


HE Dalai Lama is a focal 

point of the Buddhist world, 

in no way resembling the Pope of 

the Christian world, but rather 

having a_ position analogous to 

that of the Queen in relation 
to the Commonwealth. 


Commonwealth 
acknowledge 


Juste fast wall 
countries do not 
Elizabeth Ii as their personal 
sovereign, yet are bound to the 
whole through the monarchy, 
neither do all followers of the 
Lord Buddha acknowledge the 
Dalai Lama as their spiritual head. 


Yet the Dalai Lama is a key- 
stone and could, now that he 
has been compelled to leave the 
fastnesses of Tibet, “the forbidden 
country’, become a_ central 
symbolic figurehead uniting all 
spheres of Buddhism within the 
scope of their peculiar diversities. 


These diversities are less irresol- 
vable doctrinal standpoints than 
shifts of emphasis within the 
Dhamma, the essence of which 
is held alike in its entirety by 
Buddhists as a whole. 


IN ALIEN LANDS 


Buddhism began to fade from 
India in the early centuries of 
our era, and its total disappear- 
ance was finally ensured by the 
destruction of the great monas- 
teries at the hands of Moslem 
fanatics in the thirteenth century, 
and thereafter the Dhamma was 
cherished in alien lands. 


Today there is evidence of a 
reviving interest in Buddhism in 


India, especially among the former 
depressed classes who have been for 
so long the victims of oppression 
within their own hereditary religion. 


If only this interest could be 
shared by the more prosperous 


_and better born members. of the 


community who, believing in 
re-incarnation, yet do not: appear 
to anticipate their own rebirth 
among the castes they, in this 
life, regard and treat as inferior— 
a not unreasonable assumption— 
then could a religion which em- 
phasises above all compassion and 
non-violence, and which promises 
the opportunity of evolution to 


all, noble and _ baseborn alike, 
form the Indian people into a 
spearhead which will drive its 


way into the materialist thought 
of the whole world and save 
mankind from self-destruction. 


RUSHING BLINDLY 


That mankind is rushing blindly 
on, substituting scientific progress 
and ideas of state control for the 
true conquest of pain and suffering 
and the evolution of the individual, 
is indisputable. 


That man must evolve or 
perish as a species; is a law of 
nature. That the Buddha’s 
doctrine is the remedy for the 
situation of the world today 
may not meet with unanimous 
agreement, but Buddhism stands 
out among all the religions of 
the world in a startling fashion, 
for its record is utterly blood- 
less and its keynote is tolerance. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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THE FOUNDATION OF 
BUDDHISM 


HE foundation of Buddhism 

is the Buddha’s enlighten- 

ment. Since the Buddha attained 

his enlightenment through His 

meditation, Buddhism is founded 
upon meditation. 


‘Zen’? Buddhism means “‘medi- 
tation’? Buddhism. A _ building 
has its foundation. It is upon 
this foundation that a _ building 
is built. It is written in the 
sutras ‘‘ The Bodhisattva builds 
his life upon samadhi.”’ 


In the Buddha’s time the title 
or name of ‘‘ Bodhisattva’? was 
used to describe those lay gentle- 
men who came to the Buddha’s 
meetings ; the monks were called 
Sravakas, literally | “‘ listeners.” 
About five-hundred years after 
the- Buddha’s death, monks’ 
Buddhism in India began to 
decline, and Bodhisattvas’ Bud- 
dhism became powerful and 
dominant. Then, of course, the 
lay gentlemen became the teachers 
and the monks became _ the 
listeners. Monks made monks’ 
Buddhism ; Bodhisttvas made 
Bodhisattvas’ Buddhism. 


LASTED 1,000 YEARS 


Bodhisattva Buddhism lased 
for about one thousand years, 
until Buddhism itself was entirely 
wiped out in India by the 
Moslems. Up to the time of 
the Moslem invasions, about 
fifteen-hundred years after the 
death of the Buddha, Mahayana, 
what I have been calling Bodhi- 
sattvas’ Buddhism, prevailed not 
only in India but from Turkestan 
through to China, from east to 


west. Indeed, it was the Moslem 
invasion that drove Buddhism 
from India to China. It was at 


that time that the Indian monks 
went to China. 


Of course, Buddhism had 
come into China earlier, about 
seventy-five years after the birth 


of Christ. It was monks’ Bud- 
dhism that first moved into 
China ; later Bodhisattvas’ Bud- 


dhism came. 


Naturally, monks’ meditation 
and Bodhisattvas’ meditation are 
the same. The English word 
‘“meditation’’ does not really 
convey the meaning of Zen, 
which comes from the word 
dhyana. In the T’ang Dynasty 
dhyana was transliterated into 
Chinese as Chran; today in 


Japanese it is Zen. 


In our meditation two elemental 
parts can be _ distinguished ; 
samadhi and dhyana. Using the 
analogy of a candle light, we 
might say the fire is samadhi ; 
the light is dhyana. Using the 
analogy of burning charcoal, 
we might say the charcoal which 


holds or keeps the heat is 
samadhi; the heat is dhyana. 
The word “meditation’’® lacks 
such connotations; [I use it 


only temporarily, for lack of a 
better one. 


ERRONEOUS TEACHERS 


You must not take just a part 
of Zenvand™ say :aedihat is atte: 
For example, Buddhism teaches 
us not to believe in this outer 
existence ; outer existence is 
nothing but an optical illusion, 
so to speak. Outer existence 
is nothing but color, sound, 
smell, taste, feeling ; this is true. 


But then, there are erroneous 
teachers who tell us that in 
samadhi—in meditation—this outer 
existence will be wiped out. 
We must, they teach, wipe out 
this outer existence by meditation. 
Anyone who believes this teaching 


will fall into erroneous medi- 
tation practice. There is no 
such meditation in Buddhism. 
Outer existence has no _ fault. 


It is the mind that attaches to 
the outside which is deluded. 


In meditation we do _ not 
entertain any attachment to outer 
existence ; we leave outer existence. 
By leaving it we annihilate the 
mind which is attached to outer 
existence ; but when we = anni- 
hilate the mind’s attachment we 
do not annihilate outer existence. 
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If you are empting § medi- 
tation under the cherry blossoms 
in Japan and while so doing 
begin to think of the Japanese 
cherry blossoms back home _ in 
Washington, D.C., by attaching 
to these thoughts you are dis- 
turbing your meditation. In Zen 
we do not care about those 
thoughts which are related to 
other thoughts at all. You must 
learn what the true attitude of 
meditation is. 


QUEER ATTITUDE 


I studied sculpture when I was 
young. A man once asked me, 
‘But, sir, why do you choose 
sculpture, which must concern 
itself with the male and female 
figures ?°> To me his attitude 
was very queer. In the mind of 
a Buddhist, a figure is a figure, 
male or female. We do _ not 
observe these forms from a moral 
standpoint any more than we 
do from a political or agricultural 
standpoint. 


When the artist goes to sketch 
ina field, it is no more to him 
than a_ beautiful field. If an 
agriculturalist goes to that same 
field, he will see soil for growing 


or grass for pastures. If an 
economist goes to it, he will 
see it from an economic view- 


point; if a politician goes, he 
sees the field from a_ political 
perspective. 


But the artist sees it just as 
subject-matter for his art. The 
artist cares for the beauty of 
the field. In meditation we do 
not even care for its beauty. 
The field is just an _ existence. 
In meditation we are not refusing 


the outside, but we are not 
attaching to it. That is the 
attitude of samadhi. 

It. is written in the sutras 
that the Bodhisattva practices 
“ giving’’ or “charity.”’ Imagine 


a poor mother having to hide 
her starving child from a ‘“ chari- 
table’ organization because once 
the child is put in a home she 
will be refused permission to 
see her own child ever again! 


(Continued on page 15) 
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BUDDHIST ACTIVITIES 


IN 


GERMANY 


Report submitted to the Fifth Conference of the World Fellowship 
of Buddhists held at Bangkok, Thailand, in November last year. 


HE last two years of the 
German Buddhist movement 
have brought some developments 
which are very gratifying in 
themselves, but are still more im- 
portant in view of the promising 
opportunities which they open up 
for a future growth of the Sasana 
in Germany. 


There is first the linking of the 
various Buddhist groups and 
schools of Buddhist thought exist- 
ing in Germany, in a loose, but 
workable organisation which has 
been recently re-named ‘‘ German 
Buddhist Union ”’ (Deutsche, 
Buddhistische Union). 


In the more than fifty years’ 
history of Buddhist societies in 
Germany, it was for the first time 
that such a common meeting 
ground for the various shades of 
Buddhist opinion had been created. 


AMICABLE ATMOSPHERE 


This year’s annual meeting of the 
German Buddhist Union took place 


at the premises of the “ Old- 
Buddhist Community’? (Altbud- 
dhistische Gemeinde) at Utting 


in the Bavarian Alps. This com- 
munity is the organisation of the 
followers of the late Dr. George 
Grimm. 


This venue of the meeting and 


its harmonious proceedings are 
all the more noteworthy since, 
through many years, there had 


been rather protracted doctrinal 
arguments between the followers 
of Dr. Grimm and those of 
Theravada. But, as mentioned, a 
very amicable atmosphere pre- 
vailed throughout this year’s 
meeting. 


The second important event was 
the acquisition of Dr. Paul 
Dahlke’s famous Buddhist House 
at Frohnaus, near Berlin. It was 
bought and renovated by the 
German Dhammaduta Society of 
Ceylon: It is very gratifying, 


indeed, that this place has now been 
secured for the Buddhist movement 
in Germany, since there was al- 
ways the risk that it would pass 
into non-Buddhist hands. 


FIRST INMATES 


The first inmates of the Buddhist 
House, after its purchase, were 
three learned monks of Ceylon, the 
Venerable Soma Mahathera, 
Kheminda Mahathera and Bhikkhu 
Vinita, all of Vajirarama Monas- 
tery, Colombo. They stayed for a 
year of very useful activity and 
were relieved this year by another 
monk of Ceylon, the Venerable 
Shantibhadra Thera, likewise sent 
and maintained by the German 
Dhammaduta Society. 


The first group of three monks 
participated in last year’s Annual 
Meeting, at Frankfort. At Iserlohn, 
a city of Western Germany, they 
conducted a four days’ Buddhist 
Seminar, with introductory lectures 
and meditative exercises which were 
greatly appreciated by Buddhists and 
non-Buddhist alike. 


The Seminar was held within the 
framework of the Cultural Weeks 
sponsored by the Municipality of the 
city. The Seminar was well attended 
and created a deep impression on all 
who took part. 


The participants lived at the pre- 
mises of the Seminar and a bond of 
warm sympathy developed between 
them and the monks during these 
few days, and this in spite of the fact 
that the first appearance of Eastern 
monks must have been rather strange 
to most. There is no doubt that 
such seminars, study and meditation 
courses, are a very promising ap- 
proach, if suitable monks are avail- 
ble to conduct them. 


YOUNG BUDDHISTS 


This year a few ardent young 
Buddhists of Germany started a 
Buddhist youth movement which 
edits a small cyclostyled magazine 
of its own. 


Since the report to the fourth 
Conference on the years 1954-56 was 
restricted chiefly to literary activity, 
two events of these earlier years 
deserve a belated mention: Thailand, 
the gracious host of the year’s con- 
ference, had sent to Germany a very 
beautiful Buddha image which was 
presented to the Buddhists of Berlin 
by Thailand’s diplomatic represen- 
tative in a well-attended ceremony. 


This gift has been greatly ap- 
preciated by the Buddhists of Ber- 
lin as a token of the Thai Bud- 
dhists’ fraternal sentiments and 
also as a fine specimen of Thai- 
land’s Buddhist art. 


In 1954 the Ven. Narada paid 
two visits to Hamburg, Germany’s 
second-largest city. He held many 
lectures, discussion meetings and 
gave instruction in meditative 
practice, all of which have proved 
very helpful and stimulating to the 
Buddhists of Hamburg. 


In 1958, another Mahathera of 
the Vajirarama Monastery at 
Colombo, the Ven. Piyadassi, lec- 
tured in Berlin and Hamburg 
during a few days stay. 


LITERATURE 


In the field of Buddhist liter- 
ature, we can report that the 
voluminous German translations 
from the Pali Canon by Karl 
Eugen Neumann have been re- 
issued in full, comprising 
Majjhima Nikaya, Sutta Nikaya, 
Sutia Nipata, Thera and Theri- 
gatha and Dhammapada. 


Though Neumann’s translations 
are not always accurate, they are 
written in an inspiring style, and 
prominent German writers regard 
them as a master work of the 
German language. The splendid 
edition of more than 3,000 pages 
is priced at the equivalent of 
about £2 and the fact that the publi- 
shers ventured to bring out such 
a costly publication, indicates the 
great interest in Buddhist literature 
in Germany. 


Also the late Venerable Nyanati- 
loka Mahathera’s German trans- 
lation of the complete Anguttara 
Nikaya will have a revised reprint 
of about 1,300 pages for next 
year, issued by the devoted Bud- 
dhist publisher Dr. Paul Christiani, 
entirely on his own expense. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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The Future of Tibet is Difficult 
to Predict 


By Roderick Macfarquhar 


In this original 


article, Roderick Macfarquhar, 
specialist on Far Eastern affairs, analyses the historical background of 


a_ leading © British 


the Tibetan tragedy, predicts that the rebels may be able to hold out for 


time 
victory—and makes 


sonie 
ultimate 


longer—though the odds are 
the point 


overwhelmingly against _ their 
that the revolt is a_ nationalist 


struggle supported by Tibetans of all classes. 


ls HE problem is simple. The 

Chinese claim Tibet as a part 
of China. Tibetans feel that 
racially, culturally, and goegraphi- 
cally they are far apart from the 
Chinese ~’. 


These calm and measured words 
are quoted from the appeal made 
by the Tibetan Government to the 
United Nations in November 1950 
after Chinese troops had _ started 
“ liberating’ * Tibet. They repre- 
sent the hub of the Tibetan case 
against Chinese occupation and 
the ultimate explanation of the 
present revolt. Tibetans are not 
and do not wish to be Chinese 
and they are struggling for their 
National independence. 


Indeed the justification for China’s 
claim to exercise even suzerainty 
over Tibet is slight. The earliest 
known Tibetan kings (7th century) 
were doughty warriors who made 
successful forays into China and 
Bengal. The Mongols subdued 
part of East Tibet when they 
conquered China in the 13jh 
century, but their rule’ soon 
disappeared from both countries. 


In the 18th century, the Manchus-- 
again a foreign dynasty and 
eventually overthrown’ by the 
Chinese as  such—installed  re- 
presentatives known as Ambans at 
the Tibetan capital. But the 
limited de facto suzerainty which 
the Ambans symbolised meant 
little till the crumbling Manchu 
dynasty despatched Gen. Chao 
Erh-feng (known to Tibetans as 
“the butcher’) to Tibet in the 
early 20th century. 


DEPOSED TIBETAN RULERS 
He deposed all Tibetan rulers 


in East Tibet, and as a result of 
his conquest the Tibetan province 


of Kham was incorporated in the 
Chinese province of Sikang, and 
in the north-east of Tibet, 
Amdo became China’s Chinghai 
province. But with the overthrow 
of the Manchu dynasty in 1911, 
China lost control of all that is now 
considered Tibet proper. From 
then till 1950, Tibet exercised 
complete independence. 


TREATIES 


On various occasions, both be- 
fore and after the Chinese Com- 
munist conquest, the Governments 
of Great Britain, India and 
Russia have acknowledged Chinese 
suzerainty over Tibet. But such 
treaties as have been signed can 
hardly be deemed binding on the 
Tibetans who did not agree to 
them. (The latter pointed out 
in their appeal to the United 
Nations that in 1914 they were 
persuaded by Britain to accept 
Chinese suzerainty, but that the 
Chinese delegates had not signed 
the agreement.) 


Even if such high-handed al- 
location ©O° suzerainty were ap- 


propriate in an. age of imperial 
powers, it has no relevance today. 
As the Tibetan appeal indicated 


an objective consideration of 
linguistic, cultural and __ racial 
differences confirms, Tibet has 


every right to complete indepen- 
dence from China. 


But for all Chinese, the Manchu 
suzerainty made the Tibetans one 
of the five races of greater China. 
As a Chinese, Mao Tse-tung was 
therefore very _ liberal when 
in 1931 he proclaimed the right 
of the Tibetans and other national 
minorities to seek their own sal- 
vation independently of China. 
(In the constitution of the Kiangsi 
Soviet Republic.) But by the 


tims he came to power, the 
opportunity to re-establish the 
Chinese empire in its widest 
extent proved too great a tempt- 


ation. 


Chinese troops moved across 
the border in October 1950 after 
many months of — preliminary 
warnings. The Indian Govern- 
ment sent two protest notes to 
the Chinese Government, but 
Peking brusquely retorted that 
Tibet was an internal problem 
and no foreign interference would 
be tolerated. When the appeal 
of the Tibetan Government reach- 
ed the United Nations, the Indian 
representative had it set aside on 
the grounds that a_ peaceful 
solution was in sight. 


But while under such circums- 
tances, the Tibetans had no option 
but to negotiate, the 17-point 
agreement signed in 1951 was a 
comparatively satisfactory docu- 
ment. While the Chinese Army 
was to enter Tibet and Peking 
was to control Lhasa’s foreign 
relations, the Tibetans were pro- 
mised that there would be no 
interference with their political 
institutions and internal adminis- 
tration. ~ 


VIOLATION OF CLAUSES 

The Dalai Lama’s position was 
to be respected. And while the 
Tibetans agreed to carry out 
reforms, this was to be done 
** voluntarily ”’ and without 
Chinese interference. It is 
violation of these clauses that the 
Tibetan Government has now 
cited as justification for with- 
drawing its support of the 1951 
agreement. 


For Peking’s hold on _ Tibet 
has been gradually — tightened. 
The major feats of road-building 
have linked Lhasa with Sining in 
Chinghai and Yaan in Szechwan 
since 1954. In 1956, the Chinese 
released a _ picture of a _ two- 
engined passenger plane above the 
Potala Palace making the first trial 


trip from Peking to the new Lhasa — 


airstrip. 


The Dalai Lama’s more patriotic 
advisers were dismissed and _ his 
elder brother fled abroad. In 


the | 
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1954-5 the Dalai Lama _ spent 
six months “studying’’ in Peking 
and when he returned home, 
the Chinese announced _ their 
intention of setting up a commit- 
tee to prepare Tibet for regional 
autonomy. 


The committee, created in April 
1956, was designed to pave the 
way for the abolition of the 
Tibetan Government and_ the 
incorporation of Tibet into China 
proper, after the manner of Inner 
Mongolia and Sinkiang, as an 
*“ autonomous’ area. 


However, just as the Chinese 
were feeling confident that the 
Tibetan problem was well on the 
way to being solved, unrest broke 
out in East Tibet—unrest which 
has led directly to the present revolt. 


The Khamba tribesmen, the 
Tibetans who inhabit this area, 
are a warlike people who have 
perennially fought both Chinese 
and their Lhasa compatriots with 
equal gusto. While they acknow- 
ledged the spiritual supremacy of 
the Dalai Lama, their bad re- 
lations with the Lhasa Govern- 
ment led them to pursue a waver- 
ing policy of compromise with the 
Communist invaders in 1950. 


OPEN WARFARE 


But in 1956, Khamba resent- 
ment of the Chinese flared into 
open warfare. The exact causes 
are obscure and smaller distur- 
bances had- apparentiy been 
occurring for some tlme. 


Reports from Khamba sources 
say that the Chinese attempted to 
disarm them and this may well 
have been a last straw. But the 
more general causes seem to have 
been Chinese attempts at land 
reform, abuse of monks and 
recruitment of them for corvee 
labour, excessive taxation, con- 
sumption of Tibetan food sup- 


plies, and the deportation of 
Tibetan youths to China for 
indoctrination. 

The Chinese admitted the 
fighting in August 1956, but gave 
few details. Reports reaching 


India told of the bombing of the 
Litang monastery and the deaths 
of 2,000 monks. 


Meanwhile in Lhasa, an under- 
ground group called the Mimang 
Tsongdu (People’s Party) ap- 
parently protested to the Dalai 
Lama against Chinese indoctrina- 
tion of the youth, domination of 
the Government and general in- 
tentions to stamp out Tibetanculture. 


It was probably this general 
unrest and the Chinese deter- 
mination to quell it that led the 
Dalai Lama to request sanctuary 
when he visited India at the end 
of the year for a Buddhist festival. 
(That he made this request has not 
been officially revealed, but the 
reports are fairly well authen- 
ticated.) Mr. Nehru, however, 
persuaded him to return on the 


guarantee of Chou En-lai, the 
Chinese Prime Minister then on 
an official visit to Delhi, that 


softer measures would be pursued 
in ‘T:bet: 


STRUGGLE CONTINUED 


In April the following year, the 
Chinese duly announced that 
they would postpone ‘“‘democratic”’ 
reforms in Tibet until at Jeast 
1962 and would withdraw all 
their personnel. This policy jibed 
with the liberalism of the brief 
“100 flowers’? period, but it 
seems to have been pursued only 
to a limited extent. In October, 
it was claimed that 90 per cent of 
officials had been withdrawn. But 
the troops stayed and Khamba 
sources claim that the struggle 
against them continued. 


By early 1958, reports reaching 
India told of major engagements 
between Khamba_ guerillas and 
Chinese troops in East Tibet. 
Estimates of casualties were astro- 
nomical and obviously exaggerated, 
but it was clear that an all-out 
struggle was in progress. As 
winter brought fighting to a halt, the 
Khambas moved westward under 
pressure from immensely superior 
forces, until by March 1959 most 
of their men were concentrated 
south of the Bhramaputra River, 
in the triangle formed by Lhasa, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. 


From here they were clearly able 
to attack Lhasa. involve the Dalai 
Lama and thus all Tibet. That 
the Chin se were preparing to 
remove the Dalai Lama to a safer 
place may thus have well been 


true. At any rate it was that 
possibility that eventually led to 
the uprising in Lhasa itself with- 
out the need for Khamba inter- 
vention. 


The future is difficult to predict ; 
much will depend on _ what 
Mr. Nehru and the Dalai Lama 
hammer out between them. The 
Chinese will doubtless continue to 
attempt to suppress the rebels, 
legitimising their actions with the 
claim that the Dalai Lama would 
support them if he had not been 
** abducted ”’. 


Without 
option but 


him they have no 
outright suppression. 
The Panchen Lama, who now 
fills his place as Government 
leader, is a Chinese (originally 
Nationalist) puppet, not a know- 
ledged as Panchen by the Tib tans; 
¢s such he comm nds li tle loyalty, 
and no Khamba wou‘d listen to 
his call for « compromise. 


If th: Khambas fight on as they 
have apparently vowed to, their 
knowledge of the moun ainous 
terrain may enable them to su:vive 
for some time. Numb ring possibly 
as many as 150,000 they will have 
the same sort of ;dvantages that 
kept the Chinese Communists 
fighting against the Nationalists 
and Japanese. 


Tibetans in Chinghai, where the 
formation of communes has al- 
ready caused unrest, may rise in 
support of their compatriots. But 
altogether there are onl’ about 2.5 
million Tibetans scattered over 
vast areas. There is little hope 
that they can ultimately prevail 
against 650 million Chinese. 


NATIONAL STRUGGLE 


Perhaps one should conclude by 
emphasising that this is a national- 
ist struggle. It may be true that 
many rich Tibetan merchants and 
leaders are fearful for their future, 
as the Chinese suggest ; but they 
have clearly been able to rally 
widespread support amongst their 
people. 

This can only be because the 
poor Tibetans, too, resent Chinese 
domination and the Communist 
attack on the Tibetan way of life. 
The majority of Tibetans may now 
te expected to forget heir dif- 
ferences in the common struggle 
against the invader. 


WORLD BUDDHISM, 


WORLOWIDE VESAK 
CELEBRATIONS 


ESAK, the day of the Birth, 
Enlightenment and _ Pari- 
nirvana of the Buddha, was 
celebrated throughout Ceylon on 
May 22 and 23 onas grand a scale 
as before. 


Pandals depicting various as- 
pects of the life of the Buddha, 
decorations and illuminations were 
in evidence everywhere while the 
Buddhist Flag fluttered from 
private homes and public buildings. 
Devotees who had observed ata sil 


were in full strength in the 
temples. 
Buddhist homes were brightly 
decorated and illuminated in the 
night. 


Special programmes were gone 
through by the various Buddhist 
associations such as the Colombo 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association 


and the All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Women’s Association. 

The Ramakrishna Mission in 
Colombo celebrated the day 


with pooja, devotional music and 
speeches. 


Premier's Message 


The Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, 
in the course of his Vesak day 
message said : 


“I have great pleasure once 
again in giving a short message 
on Vesak Day generaily to all the 
people, particularly to the Bud- 
dhists of our country. 


“This year we are celebrating 
Vesak amidst various difficulties 
and troubles. 


“It is, therefore, fitting that 
today which is the holiest day 
for Buddhists, marking as it does 
the birth, the attainment of 
Buddhahood and the passing away 
of the Buddha, we should derive 
strength and fortitude by _ re- 
minding ourselves of his shining 
example. 


““Underterred by troubles and 
difficulties He pursued His mis- 
sions in the service of all mankind 
with patience, serenity and com- 
passion until his long struggle 
culminated in victory. 

“ All Buddhists in our 
of activity may 
this noble 


of us 
various spheres 
well bear. in mind 
example.” 


IN BRITAIN 


Ceylonese Buddhists in London 
joined with Buddhists from other 
Asian countries in_ celebrating 
Vesak at the London Buddhist 
Vihare. 


The hall of the Vihare was 
packed as 300 people of different 
nationalities took part in_ the 
celebrations. 


About 80 people—men and 
women—observed ata sil including 
Mr. P. R. Gunasekera, High 
Commissioner for Ceylon in 
London. 


At a public meeting held the 
national flags of Ceylon, Cambodia 
Nepal and Burma were unfurled by 


the heads of missions of these 
countries. 

Venerable Saddhatissa Thera, 
incumbent of the Vihare, who 


presided at a meeting said that 
living as they were today in a 
world torn asunder with conflict 
they were more than ever in need 
of the guidance of the Buddha’s 
teachings of peace and goodwill. 


Mr. P. R. Gunasekera said it 
was not unusual for Ceylonese to 
observe the Eight Precepts on 
Vesak Day. He was fortunate in 


~ belonging to a Buddhist family 


and Buddhism had grown in him. 


Continuing, he said that in the 
past, missionaries went to the 
East and converted people but 
Buddhists were here not for the 
purpose of converting people. If 
people were convinced they were 
welcome to embrace Buddhism. 
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Dr. Rahula remarked on the very 
noticeable progress and increase of 
interest in Buddhism which had 
occurred since his visit to London 
at the time of the Buddha Jayanti 
celebrations in 1956. 


Spiritual Enjoyment 


He pointed out that Vesak was an 
occasion for purely spiritual enjoy- 
ment; it was not a carnival. Bud- 
dhism was spreading slowly in the 
West but the teaching of non-vio- 
lence is the principal point of it for 
the world to-day. The establishment 
of understanding and pure harmony 
ware Buddhist ideas which at the 
moment had the greatest appeal to 
the modern man. 


Prince Tiao Khammao, Am- 
bassador- for Laos, Dr. Karl 
Wong San, Charge D Affaires 
for Cambodia and Mr. R. P. 
Manandhas, Ambassador for Ne- 
pal, also spoke. 


The Charge d’ Affaires of Cam- 
bodia began with a short sketch of 
the history of the religion of Cam- 
bodia—until the 14th century Hin- 
duism and Mahayana Buddhism 
supplied conflicting interest. 


At the present time Hinayana 
Buddhism prevailed and to which 
the Royal family were supporters. 
He gave a brief outline of the his- 
tory of Buddhism in Cambodia. 


The Ambassador for Nepal said 
that he was not a philosopher or an 
exponent of Buddhism and would 
therefore give his own experience. 
He referred to Nepal as the birth- 
place of the Buddha. 


Not a Religion 


Buddhism told them how to live; 
it was not a religion. The Buddha 
looked into the innermost recesses 
of consciousness to find causation— 
the chain of cause and effect. One 
might regulate one’s life so that one 
raised oneself above the present. 
‘‘Wealth cannot bring happiness but 
it enables one to choose the type 
of misery one wants.” Buddhism 
meant living rightly and honestly. 


U. Maung Maung Ji said that 
Buddhist teaching was common 
sense, but common sense was the 
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most uncommon thing in the world. 
Buddhism taught them to do every 
possible good—the control of one’s 
mind. 


The present world population was 
nearly 3000 million; it was impossi- 
ble to reform all these but one 
could reform oneself. 


The Ambassador for Thailand, 
Mr. Peekdhip Malakul, hoisted 
the Buddhist flag and presented 
a bronze statue of the Lord 
Buddha to the Vihare. 


Among those who took part in 
the celebrations were a number 
of English Buddhists. 


The proceedings were filmed by 
Movietone and was released in film 
and television in various parts of 
the world. 


IN INDIA 
The Vaishakhi Purnima Day, 
was celebrated at Sarnath on 
May 22. 


A feature of the ceremony 
was the announcement of the 
annual examination results of 
the Mahabodhi Inter-College 
which were specially withheld 
for the function. 


‘‘The essence of Buddhism lies 
in loving kindness (maitriya) and 
this alone can solve the problems 
of the modern world’’, observed 
Maha Thera U. Than of Burma in 
his presidential address at the 
celebration held in the Mulagandha 
Kuti Vihara. 


The bhikkhu added that the 
modern world, was torn with hate 
suspicion and fear and _ Bud- 
dhism alone provided the remedy 
for all the evils and thus Bud- 
dhism was never before needed so 
much as it was needed today. 


Ven’ble M. Sangharatna Thera, 
Secretary of the Maha Bodhi So- 
ciety, Sarnath, said that Vaisaka 
Purnima was a day of great signi- 
ficance for the Buddhist world— 
nay humanity. It was on_ this 
day that Lord Buddha was born, 
attained enlightenment and passed 
into Mahaparinibbana. 


But the mere celebration of the 
day would lead them to nothing. 
The real significance of that day 
could be realised only if from that 
day they made every efforis to 
give up evils and practise virtue. 


Real Solution 


Ven’ble Revata Dhamma Thera, 
said that the middle path shown 
to them by the Buddha provided the 
real solution for all the problems 
of the modern world. 


Speeches were also given by 
Prof. Jaganath Upadhyaya of the 
Sanskrit University, Dr. Hafeez 
Sayed of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity and principal Baleshwar Pra- 
shad of the Maha Bodhi College. 


Earlier in the moring bhikkhus 
from various countries and laymen 
observed puja in the vihare. 


At noon dana was given to the 
bhikkhus and sweets were distri- 
buted among the students. Astha- 
seela was observed by Buddhists 
from Madhya Pradesh. 


Illuminations at the vihare and 
the Bodhi tree marked the end of 
the celebrations. 


At the Musaulitola Guru- 
dwara at Allahabad the cele- 
brations were held by Swami 


Shivnarain Sahab. Bhikkhus from 
Sarnath attended. 


The celebration at Kushinagar 
were broadcast from the Luck- 
now station at Sarnath. 


A special programme for Cey- 
lon was broadcast in _ Sinhalese 
from Bodh Gaya on May 21. 
Bhikkhu Sangha Ratna, joint 
secretary of the Indian Mahabodhi 
Society took part in it. 


On the night of May 22 the 
Allahabad A.I.R. station broad- 
cast a radio ‘Bodhi _  Sattva’ 


written by Bhikkhu Sangha Ratna. 
Great Principles 


Inaugurating Vesak celebration 
at the Buddhist temple in New 
Delhi, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
Vice-President of India, said it was 
essential for the people to re- 
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member some of the great princi- 
ples for which the Buddha stood. 


““In this world, when we are 
passing through so many un- 
certainties the only thing that is 
certain is that those who ad- 
here to the moral law will survive. 
Those who do not adhere to the 
moral law will pass away’, he 
said. 


“At a time like this when our 
country is faced with so many 
difficulties, when the world  it- 
self is faced by a kind of ague 
of self-destruction, we must 
adopt what the sages have taught 
us”, Dr. Radhakrishnan added. 


The Andhra Association and 
the Gandhi Hindustani Sahitya 
Sabha also organised meetings 
to celebrate Buddha Jayanti. 


_ Buddha Jayanti was celebrated 
in Calcutta under the auspices of 
the Mahabodhi Society of India. 


Resthouse Requested 


Mr. B. N. Datar, Minister for 
Home Affairs, asked the people to 
follow the teachings of the Buddha 
who had emphasized the principle 
of non-violence. 


He was speaking at a meeting 
organized by the Internat onal Cul- 
tural Society at Naugarh, near 
Lumbini, to celebrate the 2503rd 
Mahaparinirvana anniversary. 


The meeting was opened with 
pirith by Srinivasa Thera, a Buddhist 
monk from Ceylon, who presided 
over the function. 


Mr. Jagdish Singh, General Sec- 
retary of the International Cultural 
Society, presented an address to 
Mr. Datar in which he asked for a 
rest house and a library for the 
Buddhist pilgrims that arrive at 
Naugarh on their way to Lumbini 
and other Buddhist centres every 
year. 


The Dalai Lama appealed to 
Buddhists all over the world to 
pray that “ hindrances ’’ at present 
faced by the Tibetans might “ pass 
away like the eclipse of the. moon 


or the sun and bring light for 
Buddhism to flourish ever more 
in peace and freedom”’. 


He was inaugurating the Vesak 
celebrations at Mussoorie. 


The Dalai Lama referred to the 
establishment of Buddhism in 
Tibet and said that the great teach- 
ings of the Buddha had become so 
deeply rooted in that land that it 
was preserved with sanctity to 
this very day. 


He said, ‘‘ However, to the recent 
misfortune of the Tibetan people, 
their Buddhist faith and its prac- 
tice has undergone a period of 
deterioration and a great number 
of true followers have had to 
suffer in the cause of their up- 
litt. * 


The Dalai Lama added: “‘Hence, 
once more I appeal to all to 
pray that these hindrances, like 
the éclipse of the moon or the sun, 
may pass away and bring light 
for the doctrine of Buddhism to 
flourish ever more in. peace and 
freedom.” 


The Dalai Lama _ spoke in 
Tibetan and his speech was trans- 
lated by one of his interpreters 
in English. 


Over one-thousand men, women 
and children including local Tibe- 
tan devotees and tourists of vari- 
ous nationalities, participated in 
the ceremony. 


Need for Religion 


Mankind cannot live without 
religion and much of the misery 
of the people today could be 
minimised if the teachings of the 
Buddha were _ practised’? said 
Prof. N. S. Dravid addressing the 
employees of the Office of the 
Snr. DAGPT at Nagpur. 


office 
Jayanti 
of the 
of the 
was in 


The employees of the 
celebrated the Buddha 
under the joint auspices 
various staff institutions 
office. Mr. T. Rengachari 
the chair. 


Prof. Dravid at the outset un- 
veiled a picture of the Buddha. 
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Vesak was celebrated in a 
befitting manner at Mohalla Kulda- 
bad, Bhusauli Tola, Allahabad, 
under the presidentship of Dr. 
Chou Hsiang-Kuang, professor of 
Chinese, Allahabad University. 


The opening ceremony was con- 
ducted by Sri Jagdish Prasad, 
vakil, and messages were read by 
Sri Hari Lal Jaiswar, general 
secretary, reception committee. 

The président, “an: his’ ~ brief 
speech, explained the general 
doctrines of the Buddha Dhamma 
and as to how the teaching of 
Lord Buddha itself spread from 
India to southern and _ eastern 
countries of India at the time of 
Sakyamuni more than 2000 years 
ago. 


Several speakers spoke on the 
Pancha Seela principles and urgent 
needs of a casteless society against 
the existing conditions creating 
dissatisfaction among the scheduled 
castes and backward classes. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions urging the Govern- 
ment of India and the Uttar 
Pradesh Government to forbid or 
order to close all the slaughtering- 
houses and licensed liquor shops 
on the sacred day of the Buddha 
Poornima every year and to de- 


clare the Buddha Poornima a 
general public holiday in the 
Government and  semi-Govern- 


ment departments instead of treat- 
ing it as a restricted holiday, were 
unanimously passed. 


SrigRishig, Ramal) ichaimman: 
Reception Committee, thanked all 
the participants and on behalf of 
the Reception Committee expressed 
sincere gratitude to the President, 
Union of India, the Home Minis- 


ter, Government of India, the 
Governor, U.P., Chief Minister, 
U.P., and All-India Mahabodhi 


Society, Culcutta, etc., for sending 
messages of their good wishes for 
the success of the Jayanti. 


Mr. B. Datar, Minister in the 
Union Ministry of Home Affairs 
inaugurated the Buddha Jayanti 
celebrations at Naugarh in the 
Basti District on May 22. 


The celebrations, which marked 
the 2503rd Mahaparinirvana an- 
niversary of the Buddha. The 
celebrations were organised by the 
International Cultural Society. 


Vesak was celebrated in Bombay 
at a function organised by the 
Maha Bodhi Society of India at 
the Buddha Mandir. 


The Ceylonese Trade Com- 
missioner in Bombay, Mr. A. M. 
Jayasinha, who presided over 
the function, said that Budddhism 
was perhaps the only religion 
which could ensure world peace. 


Universal Amity 


The Maha Bodhi Society of Ban- 
galore celebrated Vesak on a grand 
scale this -year. May 22 and 23 
were observed as World Concord 
(Viswa Maitri) days dedicated to 
the promotion of universal amity 
and goodwill. The programmes on 
these days were all designed to fur- 
ther this cause. 


An important item of the celebra- 
tions was the releasing of two pub- 
lications of the Society. One was 
an excellently got up pocket-size 
cheap English edition of the 
Dhammapada translated by the Ven. 
Bhikkhu Buddharakkhita and the 
other a work called Dinacariya in 
the local Kannada language by 
Upasaka Siri Rangaraja. 


A well attended Symposium on 
‘“Maitri, the supreme means . for 
world concord” presided over by 
the Governor of Mysore high-lighted 
the celebrations. 


The celebrations began on the 
22nd with Buddha Puja, chanting of 
Paritrana Sutras, half an hour’s 
practice of meditation on Maitri, 
and a discourse by the Ven, Bhikkhu 
Buddharakkhita on ‘‘Maitri correla- 
ted to Buddha Purnima.” There 
was offering of dana to monks at 
the end of this function. 


People Fed 


At noon nearly 1,500 people were 
fed, including the 800 inmates of 
the local Leprosarium and Beggar 
Colony. Most of these unfortunate 
people had never been allowed to 
enter the premises of a temple and 
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it was a sight to see them entering 
the shrine after a wash and hearing 
most devoutly a discourse on 
Buddha Dharma. 


On the 23rd the chief function 
was the ‘‘World Concord’’ sympo- 
sium held in a large, specially erected 
pandal in the spacious grounds of 
the Society and attended by a large 
gathering. 


The Ven. Bhikkhu Buddharak- 
khita read a paper on ‘‘World Con- 
cord through Maitri’”’ and a number 
of eminent men such as Sir S. Ran- 
ganathan, former High Commis- 
sioner in U.K., Major General Dr. 
Bhatia, ex-Director General of 
Army Medical Services, the Arch- 
bishop of Bangalore and Mr. Md. 
Sheriff, M.L.A. spoke on the need 
of Maitri as basis for solution of 
all human conflicts. 


The students of the local Medical 
College staged the play ‘Angulimala’ 
in Kannada which was_ highly 
appreciated. 


IN SINGAPORE 


Several speakers stressed the 
need for humanity to practise 
actively the Buddhist teachings of 
love, non-violence and tolerance 
at a mass meeting in Victoria 
theatre, Singapore, to celebrate 
Vesak day, thrice sacred to Bud- 
dhists all over the world. 


The Indian High Commissioner 
Mr. S. K. Banerji, recalled how 
Gandhi propagated the Buddha’s 
message and how through the 
application of them he achieved 
independence for India. 


““We have tried to model our 
international conduct on_ these 
precepts as we feel that violence 
and war today would solve no- 
thing. The two world wars are 
bitter reminders of that fact,’ he 
said. 


He added : “ We in India there- 
fore re-dedicate ourselves to the 
cause of love, non-violence and 
tolerance today with the great 
disciple of the Buddha, the Dalai 
Lama, our honoured guest.” 


Mr. R. S. S. Gunawardena the 
Ceylonese Ambassador to _ the 
United States and chairman of the 


United Nations Human 
Commission speaking next said 
“The decade-old cold war was 
already getting hot and if we are 
to be saved from total extinction 
which would inevitably be our fate 
if a third world war were to 
break out we must carry the Bud- 
dha’s message of love, non- 
violence and tolerance to the four 
corners of the world.” 


Rights 


IN MALAYA 
In Malaya, it was only ten 
years ago that Buddhists were 


granted their first full holiday to 
celebrate Vesak Day. 


Today Buddhists’ all over 
Malaya proudly look back to ten 
years ago when they fought and 
achieved a full holiday, thus 
gaining for Buddhism the same 
recognition as is accorded to all 
other religions whose followers are 
resident in Malaya. 


As usual, large scale celebra- 
tions were held for Vesak with the 
preaching and observance of the 
Precepts, Buddhist services were 
held in all Buddhist temples and 
institutions, dana, feeding of the 
poor and freeing of captive animals, 
birds etc. took place. 


IN UNITED STATES 

The Washington Friends of 
Buddhism celebrated Vesak at the 
All-Souls Unitarian Church in 
Washington in co-operation with 
the Embassies of the Bud-dhist 
countries. 


On behalf of the Indian Embassy, 
Dr. R. M. Halder Educational 
Attache, participated in the 
celebrations. Speaking on _ the 
occasion, Dr. Halder said : 


‘““Compassion and detachment 
were the keynotes of the Buddha’s 
preaching and Nirvana was the goal 
of life according to Him. This is 
a positive ideas as He saw it and 
it is the ultimate stage of calm, 
beatitude delicacy, simplicity and 
serenity.” 


Pointing out that there was 
nothing dogmatic in Lord Bud- 
dha’s teachings Dr. Halder said : 
‘Intolerance seemed to him the 
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greatest enemy of religion. He 
had vast tolerance for all man- 


kind. ”’ 


IN INDONESIA 

This year was an eventful and 
historic year for the Indonesians. 
Three Indonesians of Chinese, 
Javanese and Balinese descent were 
ordained by the Ven. Narada 
MahaThera with the Ven. Jinarak- 
khitaThera as their Dhammacariya. 


On May 21 the Venerable 
Theras from Ceylon, Burma, 
Cambodia, Thailand and Indonesia 
consecrated an international sima, 
perhaps for the first time in the 
history of Buddhism in Java, in 
the new Vihara in Semarang which 
was declared open by the Ven. 
Narada Thera last year. 


On May 22 the Indonesia Sama- 


nera, Jinaputta was granted the 
Upasampada ordination in the 
new sima. 


In the afternoon all the dele- 
gates went to Mendut where the 
largest Buddha image is found 
intact flanked with two Bodhi- 
satva images on each side. 


Here was witnessed a picturesque 
procession of Bhikkhus, Upasakas 
and Upasikas. 


From Mendut all proceeded to 
Borobudur to celebrate the annual 
Vesak festival organised by the 
Ven. Jinarakkhita, the only Indo- 
nesian monk, and Buddhist socie- 
ties headed by Mr. Sariputta 
Sadono, President of the Vaisak 
Celebration Committee. 


A Buddhist conference was held in 
the presence of an unprecedented 
historic gathering. Never in the 
history of Buddhism in Java was 
such a unique spectacle seen in 
the 1000-year old sacred  Boro- 
budur. According to Police reports 
about 60,000 were present on this 
occasion. 


The Ven. Narada, the Govern- 
ment delegate from Ceylon, 
addressed the gathering first. 
Tracing the history of Buddhism 
in Indonesia he complimented the 
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Ven. Jinarakkhita Thera for bring- 
ing about the present Buddhist 
revival in Indonesia. He reminded 
the audience of the traditional 
belief that Buddhism would be 
re-established in Indonesia twenty- 
five years hence. 


The other speakers were the 
Ven. Jotannana Sanghanayaka 
of Cambodia, Ven. Mahasi Saya- 
daw of Burma, Ven. Visalsama- 
nagun of Thailand, Rev. Kimura 
of Japan, Messrs. Ratnasiri Perera, 
Tin Lat, Luckie Wasiksiri of the 
Ceylon, Burma and Thai Embassies, 
representatives of the Indonesian, 
Indian, Vietnam and  Vietminh 
Governments. 


An Appeal 


A resolution was passed to 
appeal to the Government to 
declare the Vaisakh and Asadha 
holidays. 


‘After the conference all cir- 
cumambulated the Borobudur 
Cetiya and meditated on the top. 
About fifty Indonesians were 
initiated as Upasakas and Upasikas. 


To the vast audience who de- 
cided to spend the night in Boro- 
budur the Ven. Narada and the 
Ven. Jinarakkhita, interpreted by 
Dr. Khoe, spoke from 10 p.m. 
to 4-30 am. The large gathering 
that assembled from various parts 
of Indonesia dispersed on _ the 
following morning with sweet 
memories and golden impressions 
of this memorable Vaisakh. 


Delegates forming themselves 
into two parties, one led by the 
Ven. Narada, the other by Ven. 
Mahasi Sayadaw and _ Piyadassi 
Thera went on a preaching tour 
to the North and South and met 
in Surabaya where they were 
welcomed by the local Buddhist 
Society. 


The Ven. Jinarakkhita, Messrs. 
Jivaka Sie King Poon, Ananda 
Tjoa and Ananda Suyono who 
accompanied them acted as inter- 
preters. 


On May 30) “all leftw itor = Bali 
where the Balinese Samanera was 
granted the Upasampada _ ordin- 
ation, 
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Buddhist Activities 
in Germany 


(Continued from page 3) 


Good Buddhist books of larger 
and middle size are sufficiently 
available in Germany, but the 
entire lack of small booklets and 
leaflets is keenly :felt as a great 
handicap since these are indis- 
pensable for propagation and for 
the instruction of those who can- 
not afford to buy expensive books. 


This lack of small-sized literature 
in the German language should be 
remedied soon, but financial as- 
sistance from the Buddhist coun- 
tries of the East will be required 
for it. 

OBITUARIES 


In concluding this brief report 
we have to record the death of 
two prominent German Buddhists 
of long standing.. Both of them 
have been devout followers of the 
Enlightened One for more than 
35 years. Miss Margarete Lau, a 
pupil and great admirer of Dr. 
Dahlke, an able writer and lec- 
turer, passed away in March 1958, 
after many years of illness. 


We have also to deplore the 
death of Mr. Georg Krauskopf 
who was the representative of the 
World Fellowship of Buddhists 
for Germany and the delegate to 
the First Conference in 1950 
where his charming personality had 
won him many friends. 


He was a brother of the late 
Venerable Nyanatiloka Thera of 
the Island Hermitage, Dodanduwa, 
Ceylon, who passed away soon 
after his brother’s visit to Ceylon. 
Also Georg Krauskoph had 
several Buddhist writings to his 
credit which have been greatly 
appreciated. 


The developments on which we 
have briefly reported, give hope 
for steady and sound progress of the 
Buddhist movement in Germany, 
but a wider dissemination of the 
Dhamma among the large circle 
of actual, and- potential sympa- 
thizers can only be expected with 
the brotherly help extended by 
the Buddhist countries of the 
East for the lavish distribution 
of literature and by the sending 
and maintaining of Dhammaduta 
monks who are not only teachers, 
but also practisers of the Dhamma, 
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Tibetan Crisis might 
Revive Buddhism 
(Continued from page 1) 


No wars to promulgate the 
Dhamma have ever been fought. 
No one has suffered torture 
and death for refusing to become 
a Buddhist. No temporal power 
has grown up within its limits 
and the Sangha has remained 
a body of individuals who have— 
theoretically at least—renounced 
their interest in the things of 
the world and _ recognised a 
truer set of values, by which 
the impermanence, not only 
of wealth and power, but also 
of the very individual himself, 
is realised, if not fully, at least 
intellectually, and is acted upon 
accordingly. 


IN THE WEST 


The West is also beginning to 
show an interest in the teachings 
of the Buddha. The Sangha 
has appeared in Britain, Germany, 
America, Jugoslavia and many other 
countries, and it is encountering 
difficulties which are unknown 
to followers of the Vinaya (code 
of monastic discipline) in the 
East. 


More missionaries are needed ; 
monks who know — something 
of the ways and lives of other 
peoples ; more energy must be 
roused by members of existing 
Sanghas everywhere, to _ take 
advantage of the modern trend 
of thought and, fired with zeal 
and meticulous in their own 
lives, to spread the Dhamma 
at a time when opportunity with 
facility for travel is present in a 
way never known before. 


DALAI LAMA’S FLIGHT 


The whole world has_ read 
with interest and admiration the 
story of the Dalai Lama’s flight ; 
of how he ambled casually out 
of the Potala in the attire ofa 
poor lama and, with complete 
unconcern, made the rendezvous 
where his family and _ faithful 
attendants formed themselves 
into a caravan to trek the 300 
miles over mountains to the 


borders of India, uncertain until 
the last moment whether they 
would be allowed to cross and 
knowing that capture would 
almost certainly mean death. 


The Indian people may feel 
proud that it was public opinion 
that ensured him safe asylum 
and which has given him a home 
to which loyal supporters, whether 
Buddhist or not, may come to 
pay respect and offer . thanks 
that here was a man who, des- 
pite the danger to his life, pro- 
ved himseif a bulwark against 
the assault of Communism, yet 


without violating his creed of 
non-violence. 

With his stand and _ escape, 
Buddhism has inevitably come 
before the eyes, Sof the entire 
world and the opportunity is 
one not to be lost. Doubtless 


pilgrims as well as tourists will 
come from all quarters of 
the globe and may be affected 
by what they find in India. 
Certainly the’ effect must “be 
incalculable on the new Buddhists 
in India who have _ recently 
received the Dhamma and taken 
refuge in the Buddha. 


LACK OF WORKERS 


If, when rested and at leisure, 
the Dalai Lama were occasionally 
to tour those areas where the 
converts are chiefly to be found, 


he would ensure a_ still more 
rapid spread of the Dhamma 
which is disseminating slowly 


at present chiefly through lack 
of workers, or through lack of 
workers with understanding of 
the peoples and parties with 
which they are to come _ into 
contact. 


India, which gave birth to 
Buddhism, may be the scene 
of a_ revival not only among 
those whose religion it is not, 
but among those also who have 
been born into it and have known 


no other. 


India has opened not only her 
borders but also her heart to the 
Dalai Lama. Let her not let slip 
this opportunity which she has been 
given. Even as Buddhism first 
spread from India into Tibet, so 
nowt isetheaturme of Tibet ‘to 
restore it again to its place of origin. 
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INTEREST IN 


BUDDHISM 


IDESPREAD interest in the 
teachings of the Buddha is 


being envinced in Denmark and 
the Scandinavian countries, ac- 
cording to the Ven. Shanti Bhadra 
Thera, the Ceylonese monk in 
charge of the Buddhist Mission in 
Germany. 


He has recently returned to the 
Berlin Buddhist Temple in West 
Germany after a tour of the 
Scandinavian countries. He states 
that if there are more books on 
Buddhism in the language spoken 
in these countries, there would be 
vast scope for Theravada Buddhist 
mission work. 


Ven. Shanti Bhadra Thera gave 
a Series of lectures on Buddhism 
and they received wide publicity 
in the newspapers. A _ press 
conference was arranged for him 
and he also spoke at the Unitarian 
Church at Copenhagen. 


At Copenhagen a _ Buddhist 
group has been formed with 
Professor Aage Jorgensen as 
president. 


In England, he gave several 
talks on Buddhism and one over 
the B.B.C. on Buddhism in Ger- 
many. 


BUDDHA RELIC 
RESTORED 


The Kanishka reliquary, one of 
the most highly prized Buddhist 
objects in the whole of the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent, has been 
returned to the Peshawar Museum 
after being restored by the British 
Museum in London. 


The reliquary was displayed by 
the British Museum and _ was 
handed back on Monday, May 25. 


The relic is a circular bronze 
casket decorated in relief and 
excavated inwsl909 wby Dr. Dy Pe 
Spooner of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, from a mount 
outside. the Ganji» Gates of 
Peshawar. 


The mound was believed to 
have been a stupa built by Chinese 
missionaries on the order of King 
Kanishka somewhere between 
78 HAr@e cand: 150%AeC. 


The casket originally contained 
a small crystal vessel believed to 
have contained part of the relics 
of the Buddha. King Kanishka’s 
name is inscribed in a text on 
the casket and mounted centrally 
on the top of the casket is a 
Buddha figure typical of the early 
Gandara school of art. 


The relic was sent to Britain by 
the Pakistan Government for 
restoration by experts of the Bri- 
tish Museum’s reaserch laboratotry 
The work took one man_ nearly 
four months to complete cleaning 
and stablising the bronze, freeing 
all lid from the body to which 


it was held by corrosion, and 
straightening the central Buddha 
figure on the lid. 


MAHIYANGANA PINNACLE 
READY 


A two-ton bronze pinnacle that 
will crown the Mahiyangana 
dagoba, the oldest dagoba in 
Ceylon, has been completed by a 
firm of Colombo engineers for the 
Mahiyangana Restoration Society. 


The dagoba which is in the 
central jungle area in Ceylon was 
found to be in ruins and the 
Society was formed to restore it. 


The restoration will cost 
Rs. 1,500,000. The 13-foot 
pinnacle has been cast by experts. 
The president of the Restoration 
Society is Mr. Dudley Senanayake, 
former Prime Minister of Ceylon. 


RELICS EXPOSITION IN 
COLOMBO 
The relics of Sariputta and 


Maha Moggallana, the two chief 
disciples of the Buddha, which are 
temporarily enshrined in a special 
room at the Maha Bodhi Mandira 


at Maligakanda, Colombo, were 
exposed to the public during 
Vesak. The exposition will con- 
tinue for about a month. 


The Prime Minister, Mr. S.W. 
R. D. Bandaranaike, participated 
in the ceremony of the exposition. 
All collections during the exposi- 
tion are to be used to construct 
the new three-storeyed Agra 
Sravaka temple in which the 
relics are to be finally enshrined. 


One condition of the present- 
ation of these relics to Ceylon by 
the Indian Government was that 
they should be enshrined in a 
temple specially dedicated for the 
purpose. 


Burma, the only other Buddhist 
country to which a similar present 
of the relics of Sariputta and 
Maha Moggallana was made by 
India, has constructed a temple in 
Rangoon at a cost of Rs. 1,500,000. 


The Maha Bodhi Society of 
Ceylon, which is the custodian of 
the relics presented to Ceylon, 


has undertaken the task of cons- 
tructing a similar edifice in its 
premises at Maha Bodhi Mandira. 


Already Rs. 250,000 have been 
spent on this and Rs. 350,000 
more are said to be required for 
the completion of the building. 
The Japanese Government has 
contributed Rs. 130,000 for the 
construction of this temple. 


It is to be a _ three-storeyed 
structure surmounted by a dagoba. 
The topmost floor of the building 
will contain the chamber in which 
the relics are to be permanently 
deposited. 


On the lower floors are to be 


halls for religious assemblies, 
quarters for bhikkhus and rest 
rooms for pilgrims, particularly 


from abroad. 


NEW BUDDHIST SOCIETY 
IN BRITAIN 


A new Buddhist association has 
been formed in Leeds, England. 
The incumbent of the London 
Vihare, the Ven. H. Saddhatissa 
Thera, visited the new society and 
the already established Buddhist 
organisation in Manchester. 
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Delegates from these two socie- 
ties and from another Buddhist 
society in Shropshire attended the 
Vesak celebrations at the London 
Vihare. 


BUDDHIST WOMEN’S 
CAMPAIGN 


Delegates from 45 Buddhist 
women’s societies in Ceylon dis- 
cussed the present day ills of 
society at a whole day _ con- 
ference at the All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Women’s Association head- 
quarters in Colombo. 


The conference was sponsored 
by the All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Women’s’ Association. Emphasis 
on the simple way of life was the 
keynote of the conference. 


The delegates urged that all 
Buddhist women’s associations 
should affiliate with the All- 
Ceylon Buddhist Women’s As- 
sociation and work together to 
fight the present day evils in 
society — gambling and drinking — 
and also to work for the econo- 
mic upliftment of the poor. 


COUNCIL OF BUDDHIST 
EDUCATION 


The Council of | Buddhist 
Education of Ceylon unanimously 
resolved at a meeting held in 
Colombo that they should not 
hand over Buddhist — schools 
to the Government. 


It was stated in the course of 
the discussion that they should 
make every effort to create a 
Buddhist atmosphere in _ their 
schools, for unless they did so, 
there would be no meaning in 
Buddhist education. 


The Ven. Induruwe Pannatissa 
Thera, who presided, said that to 
cover all Buddhist educational 
interests they should form an 
organisation which the Govern- 
ment could consult on matters 
pertaining to Buddhist education. 


BUDDHA STATUE FOR 
PATNA 


The Buddha Housing Co- 
operative Society of Patna, India, 
proposes to erect a _ 110-foot 
concrete statue of the Buddha and 


construct a town hall, a club 
and a guest house and park in 
the centre of its 57-acre housing 
colony in east Patna at a cost of 
Rs. 1,000,000. 


It will be the highest statue of 


its kind in India. Mr. Upendra 
Maharathi, Deputy Director of 
Industries, who is the  vice- 


chairman of the society and an 
artist and sculptor of repute, will 
design the statue. 


The cost of the statue is ex- 
pected to be met from grants 
from the State Government and 
donations from Buddhist countries. 


Mr. Maharathi will shortly visit 
Burma and Japan in this con- 
nection. 

BUDDHIST CAVES 
DISCOVERED 
Remnants of an ancient Bud- 
dhist monastery with caves, 
stupas and viharas, have been 


unearthed by the Bombay State 
Archaeological Department on the 
banks of a stream near Kham- 
bhalida village in the Gondal 
taluq of Madhya  Saurashtra 
district. 


Mr. P. P. Pandya, Archaeologi- 
st, Government of Bombay, has 
traced the period of the find to 
the third century A.C., represent- 
ing the Kahatrapa period. The 
find consists of five groups of 
caves carved in sandstone. 


The first group consists of eleven 
caves of varied dimensions which 
were presumably used for resting 
rooms by Buddhist monks who 
lived in the monastery. 


The second group consists of 
three caves and is in the nature of 
a central chaitya cave flanked by 
assembly halls and is linked to 
the first group of caves. 


The third group of 
had been hidden 
heaps of stone and earth. The 
fourth group consists of three 
small caves on the left bank of 
the stream. The fifth group 
consists of a single cell situated on 
the right bank of the stream. 


caves 
under 


The sculptures in the caves are 
mostly defaced while the stupa 
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and the pillars have been worn 
out in the passage of time. 


The presence of the stupa, the 


sculptures of Bodhisatvas, the 
motif of the chaitya etc., says 
Mr. Pandya, testify that caves 


represented the site of an ancient 
Buddhist monastery where monks 
once addressed devotees in the 
assembly halls. 


BUDDHIST IMAGE AS 
GIFT 


_The third anniversary celebra- 
tions of the Banks’ Asoka Society 
of Ceylon took place at the Ali- 
Ceylon Buddhist Women’s As- 
sociation hall in Colombo. 


A Buddha image and a flower 
shrine were gifted to the Home 
for the Blind and a donation was 
made to the Sri Maha Bodhi Temple 
in Anuradhapura. 


DISTRICT BUDDHIST 
CONFERENCE 


Under the auspices of the 
Balaghat District Bhartiya Boud- 
dha Maha Sabha, the second 
Buddhist conference of Balaghat 
district was held in Lanji last month 
under the presidentship of the 
Ven Sangha Ratna Thera, Joint 
Secretary of the Maha _ Bodhi 
Society of India. 


The conference was inaugurated 
by Tripitakacharya Dharma, 
Rakshit Thera of Sarnath and 
addressed by several monks and 
laymen. 


CEYLON MONK’S 
TOUR 


The Ven. Kamburugamuwe 
Mahanama Thera of the Vajira- 
rama Temple, Colombo, who left 
for Japan in March on a special 
invitation to attend the 2500th 
Buddha Jayanthi celebrations 
there, has visited Singapore. 


The Ven Mahanama Thera also 
visited Indonesia to attend the 
Vesak celebrations there. He 
joined the Ven. Narada Maha 
Thera in Singapore to visit Indo- 
nesia. 
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CONPEREN CE tae ine. AUNDEM: 
RECUES TES 


HE Prime Minister of Ceylon 

Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, 
will be requested to summon a 
conference of Asian Prime Minis- 
ters to solve the Tibet problem. 


This was decided at a_ public 
meeting organised by the Sri 
Lanka Maha Bhikkhu Sangamaya. 
The meeting also decided : 


1. to organise a Flag Day to 
collect funds to assist Tibetan 
refugees, estimated at about 
15,000, who have sought 
asylum in India. 


2. to organise a conference of 
various religious denominations 
fo fight) the...” menace. gor 
Communism. 


3. to invite the Dalai Lama to 
Ceylon and leave at _ his 
disposa a temple in the up- 
country district during his 
stay. 

The meeting was jointly pre- 
sided over by the Ven. Yatawatte 
Sri Dharmaratna Maha Nayake 
Thera of Asgiriya and the Ven. 
Udugama Sri Ratnapala Anu 
Nayaka Thera of Asgiriya. 


BLESSED THE PEOPLE 


Ven. Malewana Gnanissara Thera 
who had led a deputation of 
bhikkhus on behalf of the Maha 
Sangha of Ceylon to pay their 
respects to the Dalai Lama at 
Mussoorie in North India said that 
the Dalai Lama had blessed the 
people of Ceylon and declared that 
in spite of the two countries being 
far apart he considered the people 
of Ceylon as his own. 


Paying a tribute to Indian 
Government officials, Gnanissara 
Thera said they were very helpful 
and went out of their way to be 
of assistance to the delegation. 


Gnanissara Thera said the desire 
of the sangamaya was to preserve 
Buddhism and when an attempt 
was made to crush Buddhism in 
Tibet they could not be passive 
spectators. 


The Ven. Udugama Sri Ratna- 
pala Anu Nayaka Thera of As- 
giriya, who was another member 
of the delegation, said that the 


Dalai Lama had wept when he 
spoke of the destruction done to 
monasteries and the atrocities 
committed by the Chinese Com- 
munists in Tibet. 
13,000 DEAD 

The Ven. Etulgama Sri Deva- 
rakitha, Nayake Thera, speaking 
on behalf of the Malwatte Chapter 
said they should act wisely as 
this was a religious question. He 
said that 13,000 lamas had been 
killed and 3,000 monasteries de- 
stroyed and 8,000 lamas had now 
no place to live in. 
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No «God-King,”’ 
Please 


Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India, advised the 
Press not to use the expression 
‘* God-King ’’ to refer to the 
Dalai Lama. 


Mr. Nehru, who was speaking 
on the developments in Tibet in 
the Rajya Sabha, New Delhi, 
ended his speech with ‘‘ a word 
to the Press.”’ 


He said : ‘‘I do not broadly 
fancy this sensational way of 
referring to the Dalai Lama as 
God-King. And in fact I 
do not think he likes it either. 
It is not an Indian way but a 
foreign way of doing things. 
I hope it will not be used ’’. 
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The Ven. Palipane Chanda- 
nanda, Nayaka Thera _ speaking 
on behalf of the Asgiriya Chapter, 
said that they were sorry that 
the Ceylon Prime Minister and 
the Government did not seem in- 
terested in the Tibetan question 
He was glad that Prime Minister. 
Nehru had given asylum to the 
Dalai Lama and to Tibetan re- 
fugees. 

The Ven. Hiselle Sri Nanodaya 
Maha Nayaka Thera, of the Ram- 
anna Nikaya assured the support 
of the Ramanna Nikaya for a 
settlement of the Tibetan question. 


The Ven. Devamottawe Sasana- 
siri Nayaka Thera, one of the mem- 
bers of the Mussoorie delegation, 
said that as the resident bhikkhu of 
Isipatanaramaya, Benares, he saw 
the security measures taken by 
India when the Dalai Lama 
arrived in India. While Tibet was 
being ransacked Buddhists could 
not be silent. 


The Ven. Kudawelle Dharma- 
tilake Nayaka Thera _ speaking 
on behalf of the Amarapura 
Nikaya, said he was sorry the 
Ceylon Government was silent 
on this question. 


ALL-INDIA CONVENTION 


The All-India Tibet Convention, 
which concluded its two-day 
session in Calcutta, authorised its 
president, Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan 
to set up an Afro-Asian Committee 
on Tibet to mobilise world opinion 
particularly in Asian and African 
countries to enable Tibet to 
“exercise her right of self-deter- 
mination .”” 


The proposed committee will 
also arrange the appointment of 
an international commission of 
neutral countries to report on the 
alleged violation of human rights 
in Tibet, including the destruction 
of monasteries, historical docu- 
ments and ancient art treasures. 


The convention adopted a reso- 
lution approving the action of 
the Indian Government in giving 
political asylum to the Dalai 
Lama and thousands of Tibetans 
who sought shelter in the country. 


Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan 
pleaded today for a “ strong united 
opinion against Chinese  ag- 


gression and for Tibetan indepen- 
dence ”’ 


Mr. Narayan said the Tibet 
situation should be presented to 
the world in all its ‘“‘ naked 
reality’. 

““No attempt should be made 
for reasons of diplomacy to play 
down, belittle or misrepresent 
what is happening in Tibet’’, he 
stated. 

FACT-FINDING BODY 

Addressing — the Convention 
Buddhist Lama Sonam _ Gyatso, 
a leader of the Tibetan freedom 
movement appealed for an im- 
partial fact-finding commission of 
Asian nations to investigate Com- 
munist repressions in Tibet. 


The following statement was 
issued from the Methodist Head- 
quarters, in Colombo by the Rev. 
James S. Mather, chairman, on 
the attitude of Methodists in 
Ceylon to the situation in Tibet :— 


“What was done in Tibet by 
the Chinese Government  des- 
troying Buddhist temples, killing 
thousands of Buddhist monks 
and laity, and causing terrible 
suffering to many more men, 
women and children, should be 
considered as something donc 
against all religions, and against 
all humanity. 


** Religious liberty means not only 
freedom to worship according to 
one’s conscience and conviction, 
and to practise one’s religion as 
that religion teaches, but also the 
right to refuse compliance with 
any creed, religious or non-reli- 
gious, unacceptable on grounds of 
conscience. 


** All Christians in Ceylon protest 
against what was done in Tibet 
and will be prepared not only to 
contribute their mite for the 
relief of the suffering, but also to 
join in any protest in defence of 
human rights and liberties. ”’ 
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DWAR DADRA DANA AD 


JAYANTI 


The Foundation of 
Buddhism 


(Continued from page 2) 
In such a “charitable’’ organi- 
zation are mixed thoughts of 
morality and law. Religion and 


political power are mixed up. 
Such an organization could be 
said to have ulterior motives in 
its action, strings attached. If 


the Bodgisattva discovers a need, 
he gives. He has no attachment 
to his giving. In meditation 
you must not have any attachments; 
you must not think of philosophy, 
anger, or religion. You must not 
think of meditating for any purpose. 

When I went for meditation 
in Japan, I once saw a dye 
worker meditating and wearing 
his working jacket with his 
unmistakble trade mark on the 
back. When ! asked him his 
purpose in meditation, he replied, 
“Well, I believe that if I medi- 
tate, I will become a _ successful 
dye worker.’ Geisha girls also 
go to meditate, not inside but 
outside the temple. I asked one 
of them her purpose in medi- 
tation. She said, “I meditate 
for my _ business success.’’ This 
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resembles some Christian prayers. 
nm Ole pleases (Godeeivermcwe ms 

No desire or purpose belongs 
in meditation. practice. If any- 
one meditates with philosophical 
or theological desire, he is no 
different from that geisha girl. 
Just meditate purely, as purely 
as the universe exists. 

In meditation our intellectual 
power finds enlightenment. As 
a baby, who was once in_ his 
mother’s womb, finds himself 
in this universe, pure and simple, 
so the meditator finds the in- 
trinsic intuitive power of his own 


consciousness, then, in that 
moment, his consciousness and 
that of the universe become 


a united intelligence. 

Buddhist theory is, as a Bodhi- 
sattva once said, like the talk 
a jeweler makes about the value 
of a diamond. Such a jewel sales- 
man cannot sell the gem he is 
talking about; he has nothing 
in his hand. He is just explaining 
it. The real way to study Bud- 
dhism is to find enlightenment 
first. Then, if you must, study 
metaphysics. To find enlighten- 
ment there is no other device 
but meditation. It is the only 
device, the only way. —Zen Notes 
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CALL TO BUDDHISTS IN CEYLON 


THE BUDDHIST VESAK 


NUMBER : 2503 - 1959, pub- 
lished by the Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association of 
Colombo. 
As many as 27 articles on 
various aspects of Buddhism — 


most of them heavy and deeply 
doctrinal — fill the 97 pages of 
this popular annual. 


Additionally, there are a couple 
of messages by two leading Bud- 
dhist dignitaries, news and notes 
pertaining to the activities of the 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association 


and an editorial. 

The editorial, aptly entitled 
“ Action and Reaction” is a 
vigorous call to the Buddhists, 


specially Buddhist youth to arise 
and march forward. 


It is tainted with a good deal of 
politics, but this is not difficult 
to understand owing to the 
“growing uneasiness of the Bud- 
dhists in regard to the present 
trend of affairs in the country and 
their apprehension as to their 
future’’, as the editorial points 
out. 


The editorial writer is greatly 
worried and very much concerned 
with the activities of Christians in 
the Island. 


_“ The programme of the Chris- 
tians to evangalise Ceylon is not 


of recent origin’, he says and 
bemoans the loss of Buddhist 
leaders “‘ who did not expect any 


material gains for their work’’. 


The result was that a set of 
leaders arose to whom religion 
was only a means of acquiring 
more and more political power. 


It is the duty of young Bud- 
dhists therefore, he says, to band 
themselves together to arrest the 
mad career of power - hungry 
politicians. 


“the one 
gathering 


But, he points out, 
silver lining in the 


clouds has been the bestirring of 
the bhikkhus, striking terror into 
the hearts of peccant politicians ”’ 


He concludes : “On this Vesak 
Day, thrice hallowed and_ still 
in the Jayanti period, we say: 
Buddhists!  Arisé and defend 
your rights. Buddhist youth ! 
March forward. But beware that 
in so doing you do not become a 
blot on the teachings of the 
Tathagatha ” 


Among the contributors to the 
annual are well-known interpreters 
of Buddhism such as the Ven. 


Madihe Pannasiha Mahanayake 
Thera, the Ven. Narada Maha 
Thera, Dr. G. P.\ Malalasekera, 


Soma Thera, H. D. Ratnatunga, 
Dr. Luang Suriyabongs, Ven. C. 
Nyanasatta and Dr. D. G. de S. 
Kularatna. 


The subjects range from ‘*What 
Buddhists Believe’ and ‘‘ Buddhism 
in the Soviet Union”’ to ‘*‘ Buddhism 
and Caste.” 


The annual is illustrated with a 
number of black-and-white pictures 
although most of the pictures are 
from stock, while the cover is of 
attractive colour depicting the 
bright hues of the Buddhist Flag 
which has now been accepted the 
world over as the emblem of 
Buddhism. 


Book Banned for 


Schools 
HE Footprint of the Bud- 
dha aby @pr. EP) Shere 
Ludowyk, former Professor of 


English at the University of Ceylon, 
has been banned in the libraries of 
Government schools in Ceylon. 


This follows a decision by the 
Minister of Education, Mr. W. 
Dahanayake, after representations 
from Buddhist educationists. 


Mr. Dahanayake said that it 
was originally intended to supply 
copies of Dr. Ludowyk’s book to 


the libraries of all Government 


schools, but the order was with- 
drawn following the objections 
raised. 


‘*“T upheld the objections raised 
against the book and _ decided 
not to make the, book available 
in school libraries.’ he said. 


The objection is that the author 
has attempted to misguide the 
readers into the belief that the 
Buddha never visited Ceylon. 


The kurunegala Municipal Coun- 
cil recently asked the Government 
to impose a ban on the book in 
Ceylon. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The China Buddhist : Monthly. 
The Buddhist Vesak Number : 2503-1959, 
Y.M.B.A., Colombo, Ceylon. 


Zen Notes: Vol. 6, No. 2, February 1959. 
The First Zen Institute of America, 
156, Waverly Place, New York 14, 
WS As 

Tri Budaja: No. 61, February, 1959, 

Gabungan Sam Kauw Indonesia, 

Djakarta, Indonesia. 

Vipassana Rejoicing Magazine : Bangkok, 

Thailand. 


The Maha Bodhi: Vol. 67, No. 2, Febru- 
ary, 1959, 4a Bankim Chatterjee 
Street, Culcutta, India. 


Metta: Journal of the Buddhist Society 
of New South Wales. Vol. 4, No. 5, 
March, 1959. 727, George Street, 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 


The Wheel of the Moral Law : Vol. 9, No. 8, 
March 1959, Sugata Nidhan, 15th 
Road, Plot No. 463, Khar, Bombay 


21, India. 
The Golden Lotus: Vol. 16, No. 1, 
January-February, 1959, 537, Ar- 


butus Road, Philadelphia. 19, Pa, 
U.S.A. 


Mitteilungsblatt der Buddhistischen Gesel- 
Ischaft : Vol. 5, No 3. March 1959. 
Hamburg, Germany. 


The Buddhist Layman’s Code of Dis- 
cipline : by the Ven. Ampitiye Ra- 
hula Mahathera. The Banks’ Asoka 
Society, Colombo, Ceylon. 


The 
Colombo, 


Dhammasoka : by Soma _ Thera. 
Banks’ Asoka _ Society, 
Ceylon. 


The Buddhist : Organ of the Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association of Colombo, 
June, 1959. Vol 30, No. 2. 


Free World: Published Py meee Asia 
Press, Manila, Vol. 7, aly 


, 
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WORLD IN SORE NEED OF THE 
BUDDHA'S MESSAGE 


By Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
(President of the Republic of India ) 


HE message of the Buddha 
is an integral part of our 


heritage. Its tenets have been 
household knowledge to many 
millions of Asia. The history 
of the growth and spread of Bud- 
dhism is a remarkable example of 
the manner in which ideals travel 
and how readily man responds to 
a prophet’s healing message. 


Generations come and go, times 
keep on changing and the flux of 
events alters in many a case the 
very shape of countries and their 
peoples, but the perennial truth 
embodied in such divine messages 
lives for ever. The teachings of 
Lord Buddha essentially belong to 
this category. 


Holding the key to so much 
well-being and insight as Buddhism 
offers, the need for a correct 
appreciation of its beneficent 
effect and capacity and potentiality 
for peace and goodwill was never 
more urgent than it is today. 


Never before in the history of 
mankind has the need for re- 
appraisal of man’s destiny on this 
planet become more urgent than 
now. It is in this context that 
the work of an _ International 
Buddhist Center becomes  signifi- 
cant. 


FAVOURABLE FACTORS 


Your ancient country lies in the 
pathway of moving peoples. 
From all over the world they 
come, stay awhile and go their 
way. It is for such people that 
this Centre of International Bud- 
dhism will have its greatest mean- 


ing. And indeed whatever work 
this Centre has done so _ far 
furnishes ample proof that it 
intends to take full advantage of 
Ceylon’s geographical position as 
also of other favourable factors in 
propagating the benign message 
of the Lord. 


Bringing together diverse nation- 
alities in their quest for wisdom, 
it bids fair to be a Centre of rich 
and varied exchange. A_ kind 
of cussedness or indifference is 
the hall-mark of this age and the 


Buddha’s message of positive 
outgoing compassion will give 
such of them as are by their 


stay at this Centre to absorb the 
spirit of this understanding a 
talisman for the rest of their 
lives. 


I am sure many of you must be 
knowing that lately there has been 
a phenomenal revival of interest 
in Buddhism in India. It seems 
as if centuries of foreign domina- 
tion had cast a pall of oblivion 
and covered from our eyes the 
sarene rays of an invaluable gem, 
which the first touch of freedom 
served to show up in all its 
resplendence. 


Though Buddhism as an organ- 
ised religion had ceased to fune- 
tion in the land of its birth, its 
principal tenets which had ema- 
nated from Indian thought and 
make-up had been re-assimilated 
in Hinduism, and the Buddha 
himself had been accepted and 
worshipped as an Avtar of Vishnu. 


The influence of Buddhism on 
Indian thought and emotional life 
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has been stupendous. It had a 
far-reaching effect on our social 
system, our literature and, more 
than anything else, on our fine 
arts, particularly sculpture, archi- 
tecture, painting etc. Even today 
most of what passes for Indian 
art is either the direct outcome 
of the impact of Buddhism or 
has been deeply influenced by it. 


But more far-reaching and 
immeasurable has been the impact 
of the teachings of Lord Buddha 
in different and distant parts of 
Asia. It has been a matter of 
pleasure and inspiration to me to 
see it still in an active form 
ruling and regulating. the lives of 
millions of people in the countries 
which I have recently visited. 


I remember- to. have quoted in 
one of my speeches in one of 
these countries a. beautiful line 
from the great Hindi poet and 
devotee, Tulside: ‘‘Upjahe anat 
anar Chhavi lahahin’’—born in one 
place but attaining glory and 
splenduor in another. 


Not that it did not attain 
maturity and all the beaity and 
strength that go with youth in its 
land of birth, but its achievements 
in distant lands have been even 
more remarkable in that they are 
seen and felt as an active form 
in the lives of the people and 
not only studied -and -appreciated 
in libraries, museums and 
works or art. The establishment 


and existence of a- Centre like ~ 


yours are proof of that vitality. 
HAPPY AUGURY 


I am very happy, therefore, to 
see this Centre and -know of its 
activities at first hand. Many 
such centres are called for in the 
world today and it is in Asia 
that they are easily éstablished. 


Whether from Colombo _ or 
Delhi or other capital, the content 
of the message that such a Centre 
will carry will be the same. 


It is a happy augury that there 
is not only a recognition of the 
need for this message but also 
an apparatus by which its essential 


elements. can be made easy of 
access. Mankind with all ° its 
achievements in the - world of 


great - 


science and technology is in sore 
need of that spiritual e'ement in 
its mental and moral equipment 
which only a message like that of 
the Buddha can give. -— 


This Centre, therefore, can do 
much in restoring the lost keel 
and anchor of the human family. 


By training monks and mission- 
aries who are equipped with devo- 
tion and understanding of the 
Buddha’s teachings and sending 
them to countries of the world, 
this Centre would, I am _ sure, 
enrich the spiritual practice of 
other lands and increase the fund 
of reflection and active goodwill 
available to humanity. 


(Speech delivered while handing 
over a statue of the Buddha gifted 
by the Government of India to the 
International Buddhist Centre in 
Colombo. on June 16). 


Balinese becomes 
Buddhist Monk 


OR the first time in the his- 

tory of Buddhism in Bali a 
son of the soil was ordained a 
bhukkhu in June in the sacred tem- 
ple premises. in Besakih in the 
presence of 13 Sinhala, Burmese, 
Thai and Indonesian monks with 
Ven. Narada as the Upajjhaya 
and Ven. Jinarakkhita as the 
Dhammacariya. 


Ven. Ariyavansa of Ceylon, Ven. 
Mahasi Sayadaw of Burma and 
Ven. Visalasamanagun of Thai- 
land acted as the Kammacariyas. 
The ex-king of Karanagasem and 
severa] others from Java and Bali 
were present to see this unprece- 
dente historic ceremony. The 
other Sinhala Theras from Ceylon 
were Wen. Mahanama, Piyadassi 
and Saranapala. 


Ven. Narada said that although 
Balinese professed both Buddhism 
and Hinduism no serious attempts 
had been made to _ propagate 
either Buddhism or Hinduism un- 
til Yen, Jinarakkhita stepped into 
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this field and brought about the 
present Buddhist revival. 


TWO TEMPLES 


With the ordination of the Bali- 
nese bhikkhu, who could preach 
Buddhism in Indonesian, the Bud- 
dha-Sasana had now been esta- 
blished in Bati. Two small tem- 
ples had already been built in two 
centres. 


The Ven. Thera congratulated 
the innocent and religious Bali- 
nese who still observed the cus- 
tom of offering flowers in their 
house shrines in not having changed 
their ancestral religions though 
they were neglected for centuries. 


Accompanied by the delegates, 
Ven. Narada toured Bali preach- 
ing and answering questions in se- 
veral important cities to large at- 
tentive audiences at times for 
four hours. Ven. Jinarakkhita and 
Mr. Ananda Suyono acted as his 
interpreters. 


The Thero was so impressed 
by the eagerness of the Balinese 
to study the Dhamma that he 
expressed his wish to visit Bali 
again. 


entertained the 
their palaces while 
did so in their humble 


The  ex-kings 
delegates in 
others 
homes. 


THREE MORE ORDAINED 


The Ven. Narada Thero, chief 
incumbent of Vajiraramaya temple, 
Colombo, who went to Indonesia 
with several other monks from 
Ceylon to attend Vesak celebra- 
tions there also ordained three 
Indonesians recently. 


~The Vesak celebration, this year, 

in Nagpur, India, by the Bharatiya 
Buddha Mahasabha had a special 
feature as Miss Anjalina Anthene 
Pilley, aged 26, Christian teacher 
in a Missionary School at Jaitala, 
Nagpur, and connected with the 
Christian Missionary work, em- 
braced Buddhism. 


The celebration also included 
changing of names of all persons 
who had requested the Maha- 
sabha for change of their names 
accorcing to Buddhist traditions, 
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FERVENT FOLLOWERS OF THE 
BUDDHA 


HE historic entry of the 
Dalai Lama into the tribal 


areas of India’s North-East 
Frontier Agency has drawn in- 
ternational attention to the little 


known Buddhist tribes of the 
region. 
The enlightening torch of 


Buddhism’ has kept itself burn- 
ing through many vicissitudes in 
the farthest corners of India— 
Ladakh in the north and Assam 
in the north-east. 


The Buddhists in Assam inha- 
bit mainly three districts—Sib- 
sagar, Lakhimpur and  Mizo. 
Some 15,000 people of Shan ori- 
gin follow Buddhism of the Bur- 
man school in the first two areas. 


In the Mizo district, the number 
of Buddhists does not exceed 
22,000 of whom about 90 per cent 
are of the Chakma tribe whose 
kinsmen inhabit the neighbouring 
Chittagong hill tract in East 
Pakistan. The Indian Union territory 
_of Tripura is also inhabited by a 
few thousand Buddhists 


PAST GLORY 


a flourishing — vil- 
district, is at 
Buddhist 


Disangpani, 
lage in Sibsagar 
present an important 
centre in Upper Assam. 


But this picture stands in sharp 
contrast to what was once the 
dominance and splendour enjoyed 
by Buddhism in Assam. 


The noted Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang, who visited India in the 
seventh century A.C. left behind 
a vivid account which bears 
ample testimony to this. Then 
there are local traditions and 
archaeological ruins. 


Numerous shrines in Cachar, 
in Kamrup and in Tripura are 
definitely of Buddhist origin, though 
they are at present regarded as 
Hindu holy places. In- Tibetan 
literature their references can still 
be traced. 


Ruins-—containing carved images 
of Hindu and Maha Yana Bud- 
dhist gods and goddesses—of 
Devatamura (Tripura) and _ of 
Bhuban Hills (Cachar) stand as 
mute witnesses of once flourishing 
Buddhism. There is also a local 
tradition in’ Assam that the Bud- 
dha attained Nirvana at Hajo 
near Gauhati. 


RESEMBLANCES 


Besides,- the influence of the 
Buddhist way of life is still evi- 
dent in the countryside of pre- 
dominantly Hindu Assam. 


SDI ODN OND DDD DIY Om OI 


Monk’s Body Intact 


i nie: 


After Five Years 


The 
Buddhist 


Chinese 
found = at 
intact in 


body of a 
monk, 


Taipeh (Formosa) 


The monk, Chi Hang, is 
said to have founded several 
Buddhist institutes in Malaya, 
and Singapore before he came 
to Formosa and died in May, 


= by his followers. 2 
i aged 60. 


§ 
, 
2 
death, is to be encased in ; 
: 


The monk’s body will first 
be bandaged in silk -and ; 
lacquered twice before it is >? 
‘ encased. ; 


wre 


ARRR RRRARREAR RRA ARA RRR 


Some of the sayings and aphor- 
isms of “ Dak’’, the philosopher 
whose aphorisms are held in high 
veneration, bear a striking resem- 
blance with the literature of 
Buddhism. 


Dak enjoins upon the obser- 
vance of Dharma, as mani‘ested 
in the construction 0° temples and 
digging of .tanks, in building 
centres of food distribution, and 
the planting of trees, 


He also speaks of the futility 
of manpower, wealth and decora- 
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tions as man’s life is uncertain 
and short. He glorifies charity 
and gifts to which nothing else is 
superior. 


Apart from this some Buddhist 
teachings have been incorporated 
in Assam Vaishnavism. 


LIVING RELIGION 


Buddhism is—believe it or 
not-—the greatest living religion in 
the Centrally administered North- 
East Frontier Agency on the: soil 
of wnich the Dalai Lama first set 
his foot at the end of his odyssey 
from Norbulingka. 


It is the valued faith of the 


Hkamti, Pani Nora,  Phakial, 
Singpho and Monpa tribes. The 
Hkatmi the kindred people 
of the Siamese-Chinese ethnic 


family, who reside in the Lohit 
and Tirap Frontier Divisions, are 
professed followers of a popular 
form of Buddhism of the Bur- 
man system. 


They have impressive wood and 
bamboo pagodas in their villages. 
Their monks’ ordinarily — give 
religious discourses in a Shan 
dialect but. the sacred books of 
their faith were originally written 


in Pali characters. 

As fervent advocates of the 
way of the Buddha, however, 
the colourful Monpas of the 


Kameng Frontier Division stand 
conspicuous. 


Numbering about 20,000, they 
live on the northern border of 
N.E.F.A. Their civilisation cen- 
tres round the~- monastery at 
Towang which was recently graced 
by the Dalai Lama’s prayers. 


The main monastery at Towang 
was established at the time of 
the fifth Dalai Lama of Tibet 
by one of his close associates, 
Mercy Lama. A sister of this 
founding Lama established a 
nunnery called ‘‘ Ani Gompa.”’ 
Both the monastery and _ the 
nunnery are still functioning. 


TOWANG MONASTERY 


The Head Lama of Towang is 
the spiritual guide of all Monpas. 


(Continued on page 9) 
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BUDDHIST SCHOOLS 


IN 


CEYLON 


By D. H. Panditha Gunawardene 
( General Manager of Buddhist Schools). 


HE Buddhist Theosophica| 
Society of Ceylon has under its 
management today 337 Sinhala 
schools and 21 English schools 
and one Sinhala Training College. 


These numbers have remained 
the same as in the previous year 
(1957-58) owing to the bar placed 
by the Government against the 
opening of new assisted schools 
since the year 1957. 


The average daily attendance 
of pupils in the Sinhala schools is 
nearly 110,000 and the number of 
teachers employed in these schools 
1Si,3,389- 

‘The number of teachers in the 
English schools is 651 and the 
average attendance of pupils in 
these schools is nearly 11,021. 
The schools of this Society are 
found in every Province in the 
Island, except in the Northern 
and Eastern Provinces. 


PIONEER AMERICAN 


Seventy-nine years ago the 
movement for the setting up of 


Buddhist schools for Buddhist 
children was inaugurated with 
that great American, Colonel 


H. S. Olcott, as its spearhead. 


A group of patriotic and self- 
less workers then banded themselves 
together to form this Society 
whose main function has been 
the establishment, maintenance 
and control of these schools 
where Buddhist children could 
pursue their studies in an atmos- 
phere of Buddhist culture and 
thought. 


The Society throughout the years, 
and in spite of many vicissitudes, 
has carried on its work in the 
spirit of service which prompted 
its originators. 


One often feels that it is the 
pervading influence of these noble 
pioneers which has enabled this 
Society to steer its ship clear of 
many a storm and_ whirlpool, 
rock and shoal. It has often 
been our endeavour to see that 


the schools under this Society 
fulfil the purposes for which they 
have been established. 


BUDDHIST PRECEPTS 


Due attention is paid in these 
schools to inculcate Buddhist 
precepts and practices amongst 
the children attending the schools. 
Periodical talks and sermons on 


Buddhist topics, have been a 
feature in the schools. 

In many instances Sunday 
schools have been started where 


courses in religious studies have 
been provided, enabling students 
to take up the religious examina- 
tions conducted by Buddhist 
institutions such as the Young 
Men’s Buddhist Association of 
Colombo. 


Behaviour and discipline amongst 
the children have reached a satis- 
factory standard which, indeed, 
is a ray of hope in the midst 
of the encircling gloom of crime 
and indiscipline in the land. 


Credit must be given in 
measure to the teachers in 
schools who, in the race for 
scholastic achievements, have not 
been oblivious to the fact that the 
spiritual and moral well-being of 
the children is an essential factor 
in education. 


NOT PROFIT-MAKING 


The increase of attendance in 
the schools during the year not 
only required an increased staff 
but it also required additional 
accommodation. 


It has been a refreshing ex- 
perience to find that in almost all 
areas public spirited men and 
women have come forward to the 
aid of our schools in this respect. 


Extensive building’ programmes 
have been initiated and in some 
instances completed during the 
course of the year. The Society 
is dependent on public support 
and is not a profit-making concern. 


(From the report of the Society 


read at the annual general meeting 
in Colombo on June 27), 


full 
our 
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Jataka Stories on 
Canvas 


HE veil was taken off, after 

two years, last month from 
one Of the most closely guarded 
secrets in Ceylon art circles — 
the plan to present the 550 Jataka 
Stories on 550 canvasses. 


It was kept a secret because 
the organisers themselves — who 
still wish to remain anonymous 
-—despaired until almost the 
last moment of their plan work- 
ing out. 

But last month the veil was 
taken off because the first hundred 
canvasses are ready. 


They are now on view in a 


wing of the Art Gallery in 
Colombo. 

Each canvas on view is by a 
different artist. Each canvas 


is distinctly individualistic. Each 
artist has used his own technique. 


When all 550 canvases are 
ready they will represent the 
work of 550 artists from all 


the world. About 60 of 
Ceylonese, the 
well as the un- 


over 
them will be 
well-known as 


known. 

The organisers, who simply 
call themselves the Committee 
for the Exposition of the 550 
Jataka Stories, plan to show 
these paintings first all over 


Ceylon, then all over the world, 
and finally house them in a 
permanent specially built gallery 
in Ceylon. 


They also plan to erect an 80- 
feet bronze statue of the Buddha. 

The artists have contributed 
their talents without charge for 
the cause. And Buddhists all 
over the world will contribute 
towards the cost of this incre- 
dibly enormous scheme. 


One of the organisers whose 
name is one of the most respec- 
ted in Buddhist art circles said, 
“We came up against almost 


insurmountable obstacles. But we 
knew that what we wanted to do 
was worth doing’’. 


It has been calculated that 
when all 550 canvases are ready 
it would take a person, spending 
one minute before each painting, 
nine hours to go through the 
whole gallery, 
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BUDDHIST UNIVERSITY 
INAUGURATED 


R Rajendra Prasad, President 
D of the Republic of India, 


inaugurated on June 17 Vidya- 
lankara University at Kelaniya 
near Colombo and was later con- 
ferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws (Neeti Chakra- 
varti) by the Chancellor, Sir Oliver 
Goonetilleke. 


Leading members of the Bud- 


dhist clergy, members of the Dip- | 


lomatic Corps, members of Parlia- 
ment and a gathering of over 
5,000 people saw the colourful 
ceremony. . 


In the course of his address Dr. 
Prasad said he was no stranger to 
Vidyalankara. He recalled that he 
had stayed at the pirivena more 
than thirty years ago in January 
1928 as a guest of one of the 
teachers, Rahula  Sankrityayan 


The latter both taught Sanskrit 
and made a deep and devoted study 
of the Tripitaka. He had since 
established a name for himself in 
the learned world of India for his 
orginal contributions to literature, 
philosophy and history. 


He it was who had done more 
than anyone else to revive and 
popularise interest in Buddhism 
and Buddhistic studies, particular- 
ly among the Hindi-speaking 
people of India. 


USEFUL WORK 


Dr. Prasad said that two other 
alumni of the pirivena were doing 
very useful work in India. One of 
them, Bhikkhu Jagdish Kasyap, 
was working at the Pali Institute 
at Nalanda where Buddhism was 
studied by students from India and 
abroad. 


He said Vidyalankara was an 
old seat of learning hallowed by a 
near-century of dedicated labour, 
freely given by wise and venerable 
men. The need for such a univer- 
sity had always been great, but in 
modern times, a haven however 
small, where the tenets and princi- 


ples of such an entirely practical 
religion as Buddhism were studied 
and reflected upon, was of the 
greatest importance. 


“Here in the peace and quiet of 
Vidyalankara, you can aspire to 
that wisdom which is the highest 
virtue of all,” he said. 


He said that in recent years 
there had been a_ remarkable 
awakening of interest in India in 
Buddhism in all its aspects. 


The widespread and enthusiastic 
interest in the celebrations of the 
2500th anniversary of the Maha- 
parinirvana of the Buddha was 
only an open demonstration of the 
movement which had been going 
on for many years and which had 
manifested itself in the greater 
importance attached by the various 
universities to Buddhistic studies, 
and in the foundation of the Insti- 
tute of Buddhistic studies at the 
spot where the old Nalanda 
stood and flourished. 


EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS 


Although at present there were 
excellent facilities for Buddhistic 
studies in India, he would very 
much like to see Indian students 
coming to Vidyalankara to study 
and absorb the spirit of the univer- 
sity. Equally he would like to see 
scholars from Ceylon going to 
Indian centres for studies. 


Sir Oliver Goonetilleke said it 
was fitting that the inauguration 
of this University, which had a 
great historic background of 83 
years in the field of higher national 
education, should be under the 
auspices of Dr. Prasad considering 
the great part he had played both 
in the attainment of independence 
and the furtherance of education 
and culture of India. 


“This day will be long remem- 
bered not only as a unique occasion 
in the sphere of education in this 
country, but will also be hailed as 
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a day of achievement of the national 
aspirations of the people of Sri 
Lanka,’ he said. 


That was the second pirivena 
University established under the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament. 


“Vidyalankara Pirivena, as one 
of the oldest of the pirivenas, has 
remained a monument and a cele- 
brated seat of oriental studies and 
Buddhist culture in Ceylon during 
the past 83 years.’’ Sir Oliver said 
the pirivena was established by 
Ratmalana Sri Dharmaloka Maha 
Thera with the assistance of the 
Vidyalankara Dayaka Sabha. For 
more than four score years, with 
many difficulties in their way, this 
institution has served Buddhist 
learing and culture. 


ZEAL OF MONKS 


“Due to the great energy and 
undying religious zeal of Buddhist 
monks who were at the helm of 
affairs at the Vidyalankara Piri- 
vena, this institution gained world- 
wide recognition as the centre of 
Theravada Buddhism, Sinhalese, 
Pali and Sanskrit, and students 
from many parts of the world came 
heres « 


*““ Many of the prominent Buddhist 
workers in India and Ceylon are 
either past students of this insti- 
tution or are closely connected with 
this seat of learning. It will not 
be out of place to mention that 
one of Ceylon’s greatest patriots, 
Sir Don Baron Jayatilaka had his 
education in the Vidyalankara Piri- 
vena and later took a very promi- 
nent part in the development of 
this institution.” 


The Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, 
said that the Government always 
strove to restore the culture and 
religion of the nation which were at 
a low ebb during the period o° 
foreign rule. 


The Government had _ realised 
the shortcomings in the educa- 
tional set-up, particularly the 


neglect of pirivena education. In 
order to improve pirivena educa- 
tion the Government decided to 
give higher status to two leading 
pirivenas, Vidyalankara and 
Vidyodaya, 
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Notes of the Month 


STUPA PROPOSED AT 
MUSSOORIE 


HE. Indo-Ceylon Friendship 
Society at a meeting held 


at Dehra Dun near Calcutta, 
reiterated its decision to erect a 
stupa at Mussoorie to commemo- 
rate the stay of the Dalai Lama 
there. 


The meeting which was presided 
over by Mr. J. N. Sharma, civic 
chief of Mussoorie, approved the 
suggestion of Dr.:N. Shastri that 
the proposed stupa should form 
a nucleus for-study and reserch 
in Tibetan literature and culture 
to promote. better understanding 
between the peoples of India and 
Tibet. 


The society decided to make 
an appeal to Buddhists all over 
the world to send their suggestions 


and designs for the stupa and 
render all assistance ‘“‘to make 
this sanctuary of — substantial 


utility.” The* society appealed to 
the Birlas to donate Birla Niwas 
at Mossoorie for this purpose. 


The Dalai Lama welcomed the 
move to erect the stupa. He 
suggested to:the society that the 
proposed stupa should be com- 


plete in all respects and include 
““the elements of Buddhism”’. 
‘The society should make the 
memorial a common temple for 
all Buddhists. 

The secretary of the society 


said that there would be a vihara, 
quarters for bhikkhus and olay 
tion rooms. 


BUDDHIST ART IN 


LADAKH 
The Jammu and Kashmir 
Cultural Academy is undertaking 
a study of ancient Buddhist 


literature and art in Ladakh. 


A delegation of the Academy 
will shortly visitt he centuries-old 
Buddhist monasteries in Ladakh. 
It will visit areas above 11,000 
feet to study the age-old dances 
and music of the Ladakh. people. 


The Academy set up by the 
State Government last year, 
proposes to set up a State Art 


‘Gallery. Rare Buddhist paintings 
will also be kept in the Gallery 
TIBET SOCIETY IN 
LONDON 
A Tibet Society was formed 
in London last month at a re- 
presentative meeting of Indians, 


Ceylonese, Englishmen and others 
who support Buddhism. The 
meeting was held at the office of 
the Buddhist Society in London. 


Mr. F. N._ Beaufort-Palmer 
presided over the meeting. Spee- 
ches in support of the Dalai 
Lama and. the Tibetans and the 
denunciation of Chinese “ aggres- 
sion’? were made by several 
speakers. 


The aim of the society is to 
give expression to the widespread 
interest and concern aroused 
in the United Kingdom by the 
events in Tibet. 


Those who attended the meeting 
included Sir Olax Caroe, former 
Governor of the North West 
Frontier Province Mr. Napier- 
Munn, who, is now making a study 
of eastern. religious thought, and 
Sir A. Ogden. 


WORK ON VIHARA TO BE 
RESUMED 


Work on the Rs. 650000 
Agrasavaka Vihara in Maligakanda, 
Colombo, will be resumed shortly. 


The work on the Vihara which is 
being constructed by the Maha Bodhi 
Society to house the sacred relics 
of Arahants Sariputta and Maha 
Moggalana chief disciples of the 
Buddha, was held up due to a 
shortage of funds. 


On May 11 a relics exposition 
was inaugurated at the society’s 
headquarters at Maligakanda and 
since then the building fund has 
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swelled by over Rs. 15,000. The 
society hoped to collect Rs. 50,000 
from the exposition. 


About Rs. 250,000 has already 
been spent on the building. Of 


this Rs. 130,000 came from Japan, 


Rs. 15,000 from the Ceylon Go- 
vernment and the rest from the 
Buddhist public. |The Japanese 
Government is said to have indi- 
cated its willingness to make a 
further donation later.’ 


BHIKKHUS FORM ANTI-RED 
FRONT 


The Sri Lanka Maha Bhikkhu 
Sangamaya states that it is orga- 
nising an anti-Communist Front 
to repel the threat of Communist 
domination in Ceylon. - 


The | anti-Communist Front, 
according to the Sangamaya, will 
be composed of representatives of 
all religious dominations and will 
carry intensive propaganda through- 
out the country of the dangers of 
Communism. 


The Ven. Malewana Gnanissara 
Thera, secretary of the Sri Lanka 
Maha Bhikkhu Sangamaya, said 
that the Chinese military opera- 
tions in Tibet had convinced 
freedom-loving people throughout 
the world that it is impossible 
to have any faith in the pledges 
given by Communists that they 
would uphold the independence 
of other countries. 


The Tibetan operations he said, 
were just the beginning of a 
campaign to over-run India, then 
turn their attention to Ceylon and 
and over-run the whole of South 
East Asia. 


JURISTS’ REPORT ON 
TIBET 


The international Commission of 
Jurists said in a statement in 
Geneva that after studying evidence 
regarding the Chinese suppression 
of Tibet it had concluded that 
there had been a “‘ deliberate viola- 
tion of fundamental human 
rights ”’ 


A report approved by the 
Commission said that there was 
also a prime facie case that on 
the part of the Chinese there had 
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been an attempt to destroy the 


national, ethical, racial and reli- 
gious groups of Tibetans. The 
report said that the Chinese had 
conducted a “precise and deli- 
berate’’ campaign against the 
Buddhist religion. 

The Commission “decided to 
send the report to the United 
Nations and to ask it to take 
action as it might consider ap- 
propriate. 

SPECIAL EXPOSITION OF 
TOOTH RELIC 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Prcsident 
of the Republic of India, during 
his recent visit to Ceylon donated 
Rs. 25,000 to the Dalada Mali- 
gawa or the Temple of the Tooth 
at Kandy at a special exposition 
of the sacred Tooth Relic of the 
Buddha. 


He stood in adoration with 
folded hands and bowed his head 
low when the sacred Tooth Relic 
was exposed. He offered a ‘tray 
of jasmine flowers and bowed 
again. . 


The Diyawadana Nilame, C. B. 
Nugawela Dissawe, presented 
Dr. Prasad a bronze statue of 
the Buddha weighing about 28 
pounds. 


Dr. Prasad. was also presented 
with a replica of the Samadi 
statue of the Buddha at Anuradha- 
pura by the Ven. Mapalagama 
Wipulasara Thera, at a ceremony 
at Queen’s House, the residence 
of the Governor-General in 
Colombo. The statue was fashion- 
ed in plaster of Paris. 
SCHOLAR-MONK ON FAR- 
EAST TOUR 


Under a scholarship awarded by 
the Department of Cultural 
Affairs of Ceylon, the Ven. 
Tiranagama Ratnasara Thera, 
Director of the Art Research 
Council, left Ceylon last month to 
resume work on the third stage 
of his research tour in China, 
Mongolia, Japan and Hongkong. 


He has already conducted re- 
search into Buddhist art in India, 
Afghanistan, East and West 
Pakistan, Nepal Sikkim, Bhutan, 


Burma, Laos, Thailand, Cambodia, 
Vietnam, Malaya, Sarawak, 
Borneo, Penang and Singapore. 


Ven. Ratnasara has 
valuable and important imforia- 
tion and objects of Buddhist art 
in these countries. During the 
past 15 years he has conducted 
research into Buddhist art and arch- 
aeology. 


Ananda Thera, Director of the 
International Buddhist Centre at 


Wellawatta, Colombo, has also 
left. for the United States and 
Thailand on a study tour. After 


studying Buddhism in Thailand 
he goes to the United States on a 
Smith-Mundt scholarship to study 
sociology of religions. He will 
be away for two years. 


INTERNATIONAL BUDDHIST 


CENTRE 
At an impressive ceremony 
at the International! Buddhist 


Centre in Colombo, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, President of the Union 
of India, handed over a Buddha 
statue presented by the Govern- 
ment of India, during an official 
visit of the President to Ceylon 
last month. 


Immediately after the handing- 
over, the President offered flowers 
while bhikkhus recited pirith. 


The Centre originated as a study 
group in 1948 by a _ band of 
students interested in social service 
and the deeper study of Buddhism. 


In 1950 when the World Fellow- 
ship of Buddhists was inaugurated 
in Colombo, -two monks from 
Vietnam were accommodated in 
the building. It was then that 
Mr. Oliver Fernando first mooted 
the idea of an _ International 
Buddhist Centre. 


BUDDHIST UNIVERSITY FOR 
ANURADHAPURA 


At a conference convened by 
Mr. Nissanka P. Wieratna, 
Government Agent of Anuradha- 
pura, the sacred city of Ceylon, 
it was suggested that a Buddhist 
University be inaugurated in 
Anuradhapura to promote mainly 
the teachings and the principles of 
Buddhism, Buddhist philosophy 
and the Buddha Dhamma. 


collected — 
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On the Poson full-moon day 
of last month, over 25,000 pilgrims 
visited Anuradhapura and observed 
ata sil. Nearly 10,000 participated 
in the meditation campaign orga- 
nised by a meditation society. 


BUDDHISM IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Buddhism is slowly finding its 
way to South American coun- 
tries. Mr. Jose A. Valenzuela 
a life member of the Maha Bodhi 
Society of India, whose head- 
quarters are in Caracas, Venezuela, 
has gathered round him a number 
of persons interested in Buddhism. 


He arranges talks and publishes 
booklets on Buddhism in Spanish 
for free distribution. The latest 
publication is a Spanish transla- 
tion of Mr. D. Valisinha’s ‘* Bud- 
dhist Way of Life’’. 


BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION IN 
CHICAGO 


In April, the American Buddhist 
Association of Chicago was form- 
ally inaugurated. A leading mem- 
ber of the association is Prof. 
Charles Morris. 


The. organisation has as its object- 
ive, to act as a centre for the 
exchange of ideas and thoughts 
amongst leading personalities. 


BUDDHA RUPA IN 
SUBMARINE 


The American Buddhist maga- 
zine, The Golden Lotus of March 
1959, comments: ‘‘ While Bud- 
dhists might not feel happy about 
it, The New York Times of De- 
cember 4, 1958, showed an illus- 
tration of the United States 
atomic submarine Seawolf’s inte- 
rior with a small brass Chinese 
Buddha attached to the top of the 
submarine’s nuclear reactor. plant. 


‘The submarine cost about 
30,000,000 dollars, exclusive of the 
power plant. The talisman, looked 
upon with strong affection by the 
crew of ten officers and 100 
enlisted men, cost one dollar and 
85 cents in Honolulu...... Buddha 
figurines have been popular en- 
gine-room and torpedo-room 
talismans for many years aboard 
submarines operating in the 
Pacific.”’ 
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“The Buddha rupa had been 
attached to the submarine by the 
builder at the request of the 
commander and his crew. Perhaps 


this is mere superstition. Perhaps 
there is Sraddha (or Trust) in 
the incomprehensible: perhaps 


the Dharma has its owa myste- 
rious way’. 


BUDDHIST FEDERATION OF 


AUSTRALIA 
At a meeting of delegates held 
aL, |e Danton ast heel mS lkLey) 


Hills, Victoria, Australia, on March 
8, the constitution of the Buddhist 
Federation of Australia was 
adopted. 


The object of the Federation is 


the co-operative effort of all 
affiliated Australian Buddhist 
organisations for the dissemina- 


tion of the teachings of the Bud- 
dha as based on the three charac- 
teristics, anicca, dukka and anatta, 
and the Four Noble Truths, and 
the Eightfold Path. In achieving 
this object, complete tolerance will 
be shown to all schools of Buddhist 
thought. 


Mr. C. F. Knight was elected 
chairman, Mr. L. Oates secretary, 


Mr. F. Whittle treasurer, and 
Mrs. N. Jackson editor of 
‘““Metta’’, the official organ of 


the Federation. 


BUDDHISTS IN NORTH 
AMERICA 


Buddhists of the Jodo Shinshu 
sect in North America got a new 
spiritual leader in May last. He 
was the successor to the late 
Bishop Enryo Hanayama. 


He is Rt. Rev. Shinsho Hanayama, 
60, former chairman of the De- 
partment of Indian and Buddhist 
philosophy at Tokyo University. 


When he is settled down with 
his wife in their new San Fran- 
cisco home, Bishop Hanayama 
will undertake his first major 
task—a trip to many of the 
sect’s 66 churches and 50,000 
members in the United States 
and Canada. 


“Jodo Shinshu is the 
of the Buddhist sects in 
and probably in America too,” 
he said. “Ours is the easiest 
type of Buddhism, without rigo- 
rous. disciplines, meditation or 
other such practices, 


largest 
Japan 


“Tt is required only to believe 
and have faith in Amida Buddha, 
to receive the mercy and com- 
passion of Amida Buddha’”’. 


WOODWARD DAY 
CELEBRATED 


The seventh anniversary of the 
death in Tasmania of Mr. F. L. 
Woodward, former Principal and 
benefactor of the Buddhist ins- 
titution of Mahinda College, 
Galle, Ceylon, was celebrated by 
the Colombo branch of the Old 
Boys Association of the College. 


They commemorated his memory 
with a pinkama at the Vajirarama 
Temple in Colombo. 


Mr. Woodward came to Ceylon 


in 1903 and held the post of 
Principal of Mahinda College 
until 1920. 


He was among the pioneers of 
translators of Buddhist Pali texts 
and his translations of these texts 
to English were even of greater 
service than the noble service he 
rendered as Principal of Mahinda 
College. 


INTERNATIONAL BUDDHIST 


CENTRE 
A peace pagoda and a _ non- 
sectarian international _ religious 


centre are to be built at the 
residence of Mrs. Sadako Kawashi- 
ma, vice-chairman of the Japan 
Buddhist Women’s Federation. 


A ceremony for the inauguration 
of the building will take place on 
September 28, the anniversary of 
the death of her husband. The 
entire project has been under- 
taken by Mrs. Kawashima. 


DISCOVERY IN 
KOREA 
The Rev. Pubwha Lee of Chinhae, 
Korea, writes : 


“You will be interested to hear 
that some interesting discoveries 
were made by men repairing an 


ancient five-storey brick pagoda 
in the Songrim-La temple pre- 
cincts. 


‘“They were found in manifold 
caskets, two glass containers, a 
gilt-bronze framework and a 
tortoise-shaped stone casket in the 
first floor built in the Silla dynasty 
1669-938 A.C. 
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“Other treasures excavated in 
the ancient pagoda were a celedon 
bowl and a bronze image of the 
Buddha. 


‘The Songrim-La is a_ small 
temple with only one monk and 
is located in Dongmyung.” 


Tripitaka Gift for 
Ceylon 


HE Vice-President of India, 
Dr.2e4S: Radhakrishnan, 
presented the first eleven volumes 
of the Devanagari text of the 
Tripitaka (Pali Buddhist Canon), 
to the diplomatic representatives 
of Ceylon, Burma and Thailand at 
a function to celebrate the 2503rd 
Buddha Jayanthi, in New Delhi. 


The Devanagari publication, 
based on the Pali traditions of the 
three Buddhist countries, is being 
brought out by the Nalanda Pali 
Institute. 


The Education Minister of the 
Government of India who presided 
congratulated the Nalanda _ Ins- 
titute and Bhikkhu Agdish Kash- 
yap, Director and General Editor 
of the publication. 


It was a “monumental work’’ 
which should help in reviving and 
restoring to the world the mes- 
sage of the Buddha, he said. 


INDIA THANKED 


U. Than Aung, the Burmese 
Ambassador, Sir Richard Alu- 
wihare, High Commissioner for 
Ceylon, and the Thai Charge 
D’Affaires in New Delhi who 
received the presentation, con- 
gratulated the Government of 
India and the Bihar Government 
for jointly sponsoring the publi- 
cation. 

Representatives of South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia, were also 
present on the occasion. 


The Devanagari publication of 


the Tripitaka, for which the 
Buddha Jayanthi Committee of 
the Government of India had 


sanctioned funds, wiil consist of 
forty volumes of about four hun- 
dred pages each. 


Eleven volumes’ have been 
brought out so far and _ the 
others are scheduled to be com- 
pleted before the end of September, 
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LORD BUDDHA 


Lord Buddha ' the Light of the agonised world ! 
Apostle of Peace and Light ! 

Thou born to redeem afflicted humanity, 
And ignorance and darkness to fight. 


Thou knew not what was pain and agony, 
In the search of Truth and Reality in this age. 
Thou dedicated Thy life at the altar of Light sublime. 
And to free the world from life and death and bondage. 


Thine was a life noble, sublime and great 
Given to a principle to find out a way, 
To a life and a mode of living. 
Wherein eternal bliss, happiness and peace lay. 


Born as a prince in the city of Kapilavastu, 

Thou knew no rest till a touchstone Thou hadst found, 
Whereby Thou could convert human agonies into bliss, 

And to the tormented world give rest permanent and sound. 


To Thee we offer our humble homage, 
Let Thy Light kindle our hearts within. 
And guide our darkened path, 
Towards righteousness and life sublime and serene. 


K,. H. Shendre. 
(Jabalpur). 


<@ > 
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Fervent Followers of the 


Buddha 


(Continued from page 3) 


He is elected but he appoints 
*“ Nvertsangs’’ or collectors who 
collect grains for supplying ration 
and other provisions to all monas- 
teries and nunneries in the Monpa 
area. 

There is a tradition among the 
Monpas that every third son of 
the family must be sent to the 
monastery before he attains his 
10th year. In the monastery he 
undergoes a_ religious training 
under a monk guardian. 

If, however, the parents of the 
boy want their child back, as they 
usually do, they must pay a fine. 

The Towang monastery is also 
a seat of learning. A_ big lib- 
rary is maintained there. The 
collection contains about 3,250 
manuscripts in Tibetan and Monpa 
languages. There is another 
noteworthy library at  Dirang 
Dzong monastery. 

The flowering of such a civili- 
sation beyond the high hills and 
green forests has been possible 
due to the fostering care of the 
religion of the Enlightened One. 


ge 


: 
: 
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LONDON BUDDHIST VIHARA 
ACTIVITIES 


SPEAKING on Sunday, May 
3 on the present conditions 
of Buddhism in Thailand, Mr. S. 
Sivaraksa claimed that out of a 
population of nineteen million in 
Thailand 99 per cent were Buddhists 
and the few thousand Christians 
were mostly of foreign origin. 


The King, he said, must be a 
Buddhist, and Buddhism a compul- 
sory subject in the schools. In 
politics the Bhikkhus had no 
interest whatever, he was pleased 
to say. 


He maintained that in the time 
of the Buddha the term Buddhist 
was not current, but of later 
adoption. To adopt a __ label 
meant nothing at all and it was 
only the wise who realised one must 
work out one’s own salvation. 


The present age seemed to wish 
to separate itself from life —life and 
religion were not however, separate 
from each other. A change of 
consciousness was needed ; an ex- 
perience which was immediate. 


On Sunday, May 10, the Ven. 
Pannavaddo, the English Bhikkhu, 
gave a discourse on the “‘ Middle 
Path of Buddhism.”’ It was given in 
his usual clear and concise manner 


which had a stimulating — effect 
upon his hearers. 

On Sunday, May 17 Mr. 
O’cWalshe chose as his subject 


‘The Heresy of Holiness.”’ He 
asserted that holiness had no 
reality. There was purity or 


skilled states of mind — Nibbana. 
MEANING OF PURITY 


He said, the meaning of Purity 


was misunderstcod and in a 
modern sense was almost an 
emoticn. Feeling holy gave one a 


nice feeling of joyous glow. 


We may ask ourselves, how 
does this phantom of the associa- 
tion of ego with the idea of holi- 
ness arise? Through conceit 
which finally must be destroyed. 
““Be genuinly humble, but do not 
pretend,” Pride needs constant 


watching. Conceit is an inflation 
of the self or ego concept — de- 
lusion. 


Through conceit it may lead 
to paranoia. The heresy of 
holiness arises with hate and 
where delusion is present there is 
a seeking of psychic powers. 
Purity came about through mind- 
fulness, he said. Holiness from 
one aspect was a failure to tread the 
Path, while martyrdom was the 
act of a disappointed ego. The 
cure for holiness ‘was mindfulness. 
Thursday May 21 was the beginn- 
ing of the Vesak Celebrations and 
everthing went acording to pro- 
gramme. 


(A report of this appeared in the 
June issue of World Buddhism) 


On Sunday, May 31 Mr. K. 
Boutsavath gave a talk on “‘ Bud- 
dhism in Laos.” He first traced 
the rise of Buddhism in India and 
followed up with a short descrip- 
tion of the history of his own 
country ; how it had, through the 
ages, suffered through invasion, by 
wars with their “accompanying 
sorrows of the people of his land. 


But now he was happy to say 
that Laos had returned to its 
former peaceful living — that 
Buddhism was blooming again on 
Laotian soil. 


EXTREME ASCETICISM 


On Sunday, June 7, the Ven. H. 
Saddhatissa gave a discourse on 
the Kassaspasihanada Sutta of the 
Digha Nikaya, which records a 
discussion between the Buddha 
and a naked ascetic concerning the 
practice of extreme asceticism. 


In this Sutta, he said, the Bud- 
dha laid stress on the need for the 
more moderate view and disputed 
the claim. that asceticism leads to 
final , emancipation. The Ven. 
Saddhatissa remarked that in this 
Sutta the Buddha maintained 
that self-mastery leading to in- 
sight was the outcome of a systern 
of intellectual and moral self- 
training. This was far more 
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difficult for the aspirant than a 
mere physical practice, although 
the latter might be more obvious 
to the eye of the vulgar. 


On Sunday June 14, Mr. Saeng 
Chandra-Ngarm, who had been 
a Thera in Thailand, spoke on 
‘* Happiness in Buddhism’. The 
preservation of life he said was 
essential, but without happiness 
life was not worthwhile. since 
happiness fostered life. 


The lecturer made an allusion 
to Diogenes, the Greek philo- 
sopher, whose sole possessions 
were a tub and a bowl and who, 
being approached by Alexander 
the Great and asked what he could 
do for him, answered ‘stand out 
of my light.” 


Happiness therefore was in the 
heart or mind. Buddhism was 
the purification of mind. “ Purify 
one’s own heart’’ was the teaching 
of the Buddha. 


OBSERVED ATA SIL 
On Sunday, June 21, Poson Day, 


several people observed attha-sila. 
The usual Sunday lecture followed 


and was given by Mr. “Maung 
Maung Ji. 
Before the speech of Mr. 


Maung Maung Ji the Ven. Sad- 
dhatissa explained the significance 
of Poson. He said: “To the 
Buddhists of Ceylon the full- 
moon day of Poson is one of 
the most important dates in the 
Buddhist calendar ; tor it was on 
that day, two hundred and thirty- 
six years after the passing away 
of the Buddha that the people of 
Ceylon, led by their king, Deva- 
nampiya Tissa, accepted the 
teaching of the Buddha’”’. 


Mr. Maung Maung Ji empha- 
sised the great importance of 
controlling the mind: He | said 
that the whole theme of Bud- 
dhism was control of mind, lead- 
ing to right understanding and 
lastly, Samadhi. 


- On Sunday, June 28, Mr. J. D. 
Dhirasakera chose “ Patterns of 
Buddhist Living’’ as his subject: 
He stated that Buddhists, in diff- 
erent countries had many ideas 


(Continued on page 12) 
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“1,000 Monasteries 


Destroyed, ' 


says Dalai Lama 


HE Dalai Lama _ addressing 


his first press conference 
at Mussoorie, since his dramatic 
flight from Tibet, accused China 
of trying to wipe out the Tibetan 
nation and claimed the Chinese 
had killed more than 65,000 Tibe- 
tans since 1956. 


He told international journalists 
that he would welcome meetings 
between the Indian and Chinese 
Prime Ministers, Mr. Nehru and 
Mr. Chou En-Lai, “if actual 
events in Tibet are considered in 
their true perspective.” 


He did not plan to stay indefi- 
nitely in India and “‘ embarass the 
Government.’”? He was under no 
restraint and might later travel in 
India and abroad. 


The Dalai Lama said he had 
not yet considered raising the 
Tibetan question in the United 
Nations but he hoped for world 
support. 


He said he would return to 
Tibet only if Tibet regained the 
rights and powers exercised be- 
fore 1950. 


He said that over 1,000 monas- 
teries had been destroyed and many 
Tibetans deported to China. 


GREATER TIBET 


He demanded the formation of 
a Greater Tibet consisting of the 


present Tibet and the Chinese 
provinces of Amdo, where he 
himself was born, and Kham, 


homeland of the sturdy Khampas, 
enjoying both external and internal 
freedom as prior to 1950. 


Throughout his press conference 
despite his bitterness against Chi- 
nese actions, the Dalai Lama re- 
peatedly said that he was for a 
peaceful settlement of the Tibetan 
question. 


The Dalai Lama revealed that 
the revolt in Tibet, which he des- 
cribed as a national uprising, was 
still going on, and the leaders of 
the rebellion were drawn from 
various sections of the Tibetan 
“people, . 


He estimated the number of 
Tibetans killed in the fight with 
the Chinese since 1956 to be more 
than 65,000. He said that count- 
less Lamas and monks had been 
killed, over a thousand monasteries 
demolished, valuable Buddhist 
manuscripts destroyed and many 
of them taken to China. 


The ultimate Chinese aim, the 
Dalai Lama said, as far as he 
could make out from the present 
Chinese policy was to exterminate 
the Buddhist religion and culture 
in Tibet and even absorb the 
Tibetan people. 


“If his charges against the Chi- 
nese were not accepted by Peking,” 
he said, “let them agree to an in- 
vestigation by an_ international 
commission.’ His government, 
would abide by its verdict. 


TEMPLES CLOSED 


Giving a brief account of life in 
Lhasa now as reported to him by 
his people, he said the people of 
Lhasa had been divided into three 
groups. The first was deported to 
China and their fate was not 
known. 


The second group of people 
were imprisoned, interrogated 
and punished limitlessly by the 
Chinese forces in Tibet, while the 
third had been asked to do forced 
labour and provided with the 


meanest food. 


Armed troops had been posted 
in the streets of Lhasa and all 
places of worship had been closed, 
according to his reports. No two 
Tibetans were allowed to converse 
with each other. 


Not only the reserves of his 
government, but also his treasures 
and the property of leading Tibe- 
tan and monasteries had been 
looted. 


Dalai Lama may 


leave India 


THE Dalai Lama may leave 
India and seek political asylum 
in South Vietnam, according to a 
report from New Delhi, 
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It was stated that the 24-year- 
old Tibetan ruler is faced with 
the difficult prospect of finding 
another country willing to harbour 
him and to sponsor Tibet’s case 
in the United Nations now that 
India has ruled that he cannot 
function in India as head of a 
Tibetan Government-in-Exile. 


An official spokesman said in New 
Delhi that the Indian government 
does not recognise any separate 
government of Tibet “‘ and there is 
therefore no question of a Tibetan 
Government under the Dalai 
Lama functioning in India.”’ 


The spokesman was replying to 
a statement by the Dalai Lama — 
who arrived in india on April 2 
after fleeing from the Tibetan 
capital of Lhasa during the March 
revolt against the Communist 
Chinese — that wherever he and 
his government were they were re- 
cognised as the Government by 
the Tibetan people. 


LOGICAL COUNTRY 


If the Dalai Lama plans to 
raise Tibet’s case in the United 
Nations, it was felt that South 
Vietnam would be the logical 
country in which he might seek 
asylum. 


“So far as the Dalai Lama is 
concerned the Prime Minister of 
India has made it clear on more 
than one occasion that, while the 
Government of India are glad to 
give asylum to the Dalai Lama 
and show him the respect due to his 
high position, they have no reason 
to believe that he will do anything 
which is contrary to international 
usage and embarrassing to the host 
country,’ said an official state- 
ment issued in New Delhi. 


sources said. the 
‘parting of the ways’ between 
the Indian Government and the 
Dalai Lama might come sooner 
than expected. They added that 
if the Dalai Lama intends to 
function as the head of a Tibetan 
Government in exile and to pre- 
sent Tibet’s case before the United 
Nations, he may leave at an early 
date. 


Diplomatic 


(Continued on page 14) 
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RARE BUDDHIST PAINTING 


RARE Tibetan religious paint- 
4£7X ing whose origin is shrouded 
in mystery has been presented to 
Yale University by Chester Bowles, 
United States Representative from 
Connecticut. 


The painting on Tibetan cloth, 
measuring two feet by five feet, is 
an elaborate Buddhist iconograph 
and was never intended to be dis- 
played as a work of art in the 
western world. 

ts origin, artist and age are un- 
known and its meaning is a hid- 
den secret carefully guarded by 
unfathomed religious doctrines of 
Tibetan Buddhism. 


KING’S PROPERTY 


This much is known. It was 
painted by an unidentified master 
painter in the 18th or 19th century 
in Tibet and later became the 
property of the King of Nepal. 

The King presented it to Mr. 
Bowles while he was serving as the 
First Minister to Nepal and Ambas- 
sador to India during 1951-1953. 
Mr. Bowles, a member of the Yale 
Class of ’24(S), has given the painting 
to the Yale Library’s rare Tibetan 
collection. 


According to Mr. Wesley E. Need- 
ham, Yale’s Adviser on Tibetan 
Literature and one of the nation’s 
foremost Tibetan authorities, this 
rare painting or ‘“ Tanka,” as it is 
known in Tibet, was never intended 
to be displyed to the public— 
or admired. 


ITS PURPOSE 


Instead, its purpose was ritual- 
istic, being a pictorial representation 
of special and almost unknown 
teachings of Tibetan Buddhism. 


The painting is in a flexible 
mounting made from a _ valuable 
Chinese dragon brocade from the 
Ching Dynasty. The surface is 
coated with a preparation of chalk 
and yak-hide glue. 

On the back of the painting there 
are three Tibetan prayers which are 
meant to be intoned continuously by 
the painter. Although the meaning 
of the prayers can never be divulged 
to the uninitiated, it is believed that 
they are to be chanted in the key 
of 46 F as 


The sound value of this particular 
note, Tibetans believe, is the basic 
note of nature and has the power to 
inspire the painter, putting him in 
the proper religious mood for his 
task. 


The central figure and focal point 
of the ‘‘ tanka”’ has been identified 
by Mr. Needham as Tamdin, the 
name of a secret Buddhist divinity, 
who in Buddhist teaching, is tra- 
ditionally conceived as a ghoulish 
apparition. Tamdin is the wrathful 
form of the peaceful patron saint 
of Tibet. 


Surrouding Tamdin is his “ staff,” 
a grisiy retinue of demons who rival 
him in graphic horror. Included 
also are several human figures, 
depicted as Buddhas and famous 
personages in Tibetan history. 


BRILLIANT COLOURS 


Painted in brilliant contrasting 
colours, Tamdin is a stout, dwarf- 
like figure, with three monstrous 
heads, nine bulging eyes, six arms 
and four legs. Each head is crowned 
with a diadem of grinning human 
skulls. 


The figure has widespread wings, 
and is surrounded by a halo of 
flames. His four feet are furiously 
trampling the prostrate forms of two 
human figures. 


Surrounding and embracing him is 
his female counterpart, known as 
Shakti. She is his equal in elabo- 
rate hideousness. The divinity is 
wearing a tiger skin apron, a cloak 
of bleeding human skin and 50 
freshly severed heads hang from 
his waist. 


In Buddhist religious teaching, 
Mr. Needham emphasizes, Tamdin 
is a demon in appearance only, 
“being as free from evil as the stern 
expression of a kind father who must 
discipline his wayward children.” 


VISUAL AID 


A monastic painter in Tibet, 
known as Lhari-pa (Writer of Gods) 
is prohibited from being a creative 
artist. After a long and disciplined 
apprenticeship, he must follow the 
pies instructions of certain re- 
igious manuals, known as Drub- 
Tubs, which serve as an accurate des- 
criptive guide, 
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These texts describe minutely the 
appearances of the figures, their pos- 
tures, their activities, their symbols 
and the colors to be used. 

A Tibeten painting, Mr. Need- 
ham explained, is primarily a visual 
aid to understanding Buddhist 
teaching, much like a stained glass 
window aids Christians in the teach- 
ings of the Bible. 

It enables a Buddhist “ disciple ”’ 
to speed up the process of attaining 
saintly perfection in one lifetime. 


London Buddhist Vihara 
Activities 
(Coatinued from page 10) 
as to what was the pattern of life 
according to Buddhism. The 
text of the Pali canon made it 
clear that Buddha taught his 
Dhamma for the welfare of all 
mankind. The Vinaya, therefore 
ould be used in a much wider, 
sense that was usually admitted. 
There need not be such a firm line 
of demarcation between the life of 
the Bhikkhu and that ofthe layman. 

Desire was bad. The Buddha’s 
way of life was calculated to get 
rid of Thanha. It was not easy 
to practise the teaching while in 
the world, but those who realised 
the necessity would hasten to elimi 
nate the grossness from their lives. 

SEVERAL TALKS 

Hardly a day passed in June 
without a request for the chanting 
of Pirith by the Ven, Saddhatissa 
or Buddhists at their residences or 
at the Vihara. 

On Thursday, June 4, the Ven. 
Saddhatissa gave a talk on Bud- 
dhism to the students and teachers 
at the High School, Wimbledon. 
A number of questions followed. 


On June 5, the Ven. Saddha- 
tissa gave a talk on ‘“‘ The Basis 
of the Buddhist Life’’ at Jesus 
College, Oxford, sponsored by the 
Oxford University Buddhist Society. 
This was highly appreciated by 
the audience. 

On Wdnesday June 17, the Ven. 
Saddhatissa held a _ discussion 
group at Croydon, where the 
participants raised many intricate 
points concerning Buddhism, to 
which the Mahathera gave a 
lucid explanation. 

Buddhists from the East, es- 
pecially from Ceylon, who were on 
holiday called at the Vihara to 
satisfy their religious needs,  ~ 


| 
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Zen Notes: Vol. 6, No. 3, March 1959. 
The First Zen Institute of America, 
156, Waverley Place, New York 14, 


U.S.A 
Tri Budaja: No. 62, March, 1959. 
Gabungan Sam Kauw_ Indonesia, 


Djakarta, Indonesia. 


Free World : Vol. 7, No. 6. Published by 
Free Asia Press, Manila. 


Bosat: Vol. 23, No. 1, June, 1959. 
Vajirarama, Bambalapitiya, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 


The Golden Lotus: Vol. 16, No. 2, 
March, 1959. 537, Arbutus Road, 
Philadelphia 19, Pa, U.S.A. 


Worldview : A Journal of Religion and 
International Affairs. Vol. 2, No. 4, 
April, 1959. 170, East 64th Street, 
New York, 21, U.S.A. 


The Wheel of the Moral Law: Vol. 11, 
No. 10, May 1959. Sugata Nidhan, 
15th Road, Plot No. 463, Khar, 
Bombay 21, India. 


Metta : Journal of the Buddhist Society 
of New South Wales. Vol. 4, No. 6. 
May, 4959, 727, George Street, 
Sydney, Australia. 


Young Buddhists’ Bulletin : Organ of the 
Buddhist English Study Group, 
March, 1959. Zaike Bukkyo Kyokai. 
No. 541, Otemachi Building, Tokyo. 


La Buddha Lumo : No. 58. Vesak Number. 
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Right View : Vol. 2, No. 12, April, 1959. 
Maha Bodhi Asoka Mission, Mayo 
Link Road, Ajmer, India. 


La Pense Bouddhique: Vol. 6, No. 10. 
April, 1959, 62, bis, rue Lhomond 
Paris (Ve) France. 


Dhamma Chakka: Organ of the Pali 
Section of the Singapore Buddhist 


Association. No. 9-10, Jan.-April, 
1959. 30-C, St.. Michael’s Road, 
Singapore 12. 

Mitteilungsblatt der Buddhistischen 


Gesellechap: Vol. 5, No. 4, April, 
1959. Hamburg, Germany. 


Yana: Vol. 8, March-April, 
Althuddhistiche | Gemeinda, 
Utting aA, Germany. 
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Young East : Spring, 1959, Vol. 8, No. 29, 
150, Kita Kiyo Shima, Taito-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Sakka’s Quest: by Sister Vajira. The 
Wheel Pubiications No. 10, Buddhist 
Publication Society, Kandy, Ceylon. 


Anatta and Nibbana: by Nyanaponika 
Thera. The Wheel Publications 
No. 11, Buddhist Publication Society, 
Kandy, Ceylon. 


The Bhikkhu: by Bhikkhu Siridhamma, 
Bodhi Leaves No. Buddhist 
Publication Society, Kandy, Ceylon. 


The Buddhist: Vol. 30, No. 3, July, 
1959. Organ of the Young Men’s 


Buddhist Association, | Colombo, 
Ceylon. 
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Letter to the Editor 


HALL NEEDED FOR 

SARANATH SIMA 
SHOULD like to bring to the 
notice of the Buddhist public 
the condition of the ima at sara- 
nath. There are only three Simas 
in India where the upasampada or 
Higher Ordination can be given to 
samaneras and Saranath is one of 

these. 

It was built in 1932 for the ex- 
press purpose of ordaining Anaga- 
rika Dharmapala a bhikhu and it 
was the first Sima constructed in 
Ihdia for ove. 900 years, but it 
only comprised four walls surround- 
ing a grass square. Naturallyy, 
therefore if rain coincides with an 
ordination ceremony it makes 
matters very difficult. 

Because of the increasing num- 
ber of young bhikkhus and sama- 
neras now in India, it is felt that 
it is a necessity rather than a 
luxury that we should have a pro- 
per hall built on this skeleton work. 
For this we need Rs. 25,000. 

May I, then, beg some space in 
your paper to ask for eontributions 
so that we can start building early 
next year? 

M. Sangharatana Thero 
(Mahabodhi Society of India). 


OWI 
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Plan for Developing Buddhism 
in Australia 


T is one thing to have an ob- 

jective, and another to imple- 
ment it. The newly formed Bud- 
dhist Federation of Australia has 
as its objective the dissemina- 
tion of the teachings of the Bud- 
dha, and for emphasis has ex- 
pressed this in triplicate. 


As a means to this end, co- 
operation and tolerance, as men- 
tioned in the ‘object’ of the 
Federation are essential. Co- 
operation is the basis and life-blood 
of any federation if its purpose is 
to be achieved. Tolerance, too, 
if local autonomy is to be pre- 
served, for local conditions, and 
view-points, may differ within 
the execution of the main objective. 
Tolerance of all aspects of under- 
standing of the Buddha’s teaching, 
and-its application to our daily 
life. 


But, this does not go to the 
extreme where tolerance becomes 
mere appeasement for the sake of 
peace and harmony, for the path 
of appeasement, in the light of 
history, can only lead to disaster. 
For that reason the Constitution 
includes provision for the perusal 
of the Constitution of any or- 
ganization wishing to join the 
Federation, in order to ensure 
that their objects and the objects 
of the Federation are similar in 
content. 


SCIENTIFIC ASPECT 


In this technological world, the 
thinking mind evaluates its beliefs 
in the light of its scientific know- 
ledge, so that the highly scientific 
aspects of Buddhism are readily 
acceptable by such a mind. 


This being so, Buddhism would 
be expected to gain’ ground 
rapidly in the Western world. 
If ash tof ‘course, ain process of 
finding a foothold in the West, 
and it may be said that the pro- 
cess is only its beginning; but 
progress is slow, and very few 
Westerners have any true concept 
of what Buddhism actually 


is. Ay 


The reason for this is that 
there is no large concerted effort 
on the part of Buddhists to pre- 
sent the true nature of Buddhism 
to the West. Any efforts to do 
so are ontoo small a scale ; they 
are initiated by people with an 
insufficient means to carry out 
the work in an appropriate manner, 
and they are sometimes hindered 
by a tendency to present Bud- 
dhist ideas in a non-Western way, 
or in terms that fail to bring out 
any great response from ordinary 
people. 


RATIONAL SIDE 


That this is not just a foible of 
local chauvinism is borne out by 
a statement made \by the Ven. 
Mirisse Gunasiri, when he re- 
turned to Ceylon after a stay of 
eighteen months in England, and 
was reported in World Buddhism 
at the time. 


“It is the rational and intel- 
lectual side of Buddhism in its 
purity that appeals to the West- 
ern mind most. Buddhism as a 
religion, or any development of 
Eastern systems should not be 
given to the West. Buddhism in 
its purity should be given to them, 
so that they may adapt it to their 
national and climaic conditions. 


“The average Englishman likes 
the idea of work out your own 
salvation, said by the Buddha. 
They also like the idea of “As ye 
sow, so ye shall reap,’ because 
it is proclaimed in every labora- 
tory, that cause and effect are 
equal and opposite. The Western 
mind is weary of ritual services, 
and sprinkling of holy water, 
and needs a way of life compatible 
with science, psychology, and 
sociology, and with the whole 
integrated approach to_ reality 
which may become the religion of 
the future.” 


_In any endeavour to inform the 
average Westerner on Buddhism, 
it “is necessary to consider his 
religious background, and to bring 


out the contrasting features of 
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Buddhism. Religion in the West 
is regarded by the average person 
primarily as a moral system based 
on obedience to a divinely-given 
set of commandments. By con- 
trast, Buddhism. is seen as a 
technique of living comprising not 
only morality, but also mind 
training and the development of 
wisdom. 


Again, in much Western reli- 
gion, faith and repentance are 
considered sufficient to earn 
divine forgiveness ; while in Bud- 
dhism the strict sequence of cause 
and effect in the moral sphere is 
emphasised, and this is more in 
accordance with what the Weterner 
has learnt from modern science. 


Another point of contrast is 
seen in the fact that, to many 
Westerners, religion involves the 
uncritical acceptance of authori- 
tative teaching, while in Buddhism, 
there is no need to accept anything 
that the reason tends to reject. 
It must be realised that many 
Westerners have become tired of 
religion, feeling that it is out of 
harmony with science, and unre- 
lated to daily life. Some are 
vaguely dissatisfied, but neverthe- 
less, however, keep contact with 
their religious olganizations 
because of a need for some teach- 
ing that takes their thoughts beyond 
their meterial environment. 


NEEDS BUDDHISM 


Seen in this light, the West 
needs Buddhsim, and is ready for 
it. The West needs the Tiuths 
of the Noble Eightfold Path. It 
does not need the _ traditional 
observances, ritual, and excessive 
worship and prayers, the venetra- 
tion of relics, the mythology and 
rites that have grown up in the East, 
against the Buddha’s oft repeated 
warnings of their futility and 
actual hindrance of progress in 
understanding of His teachings. It 
needs basic Buddhism as a 
working psychology, and as a tech- 
nique of living. 


Accepting, then the West’s 
need and readiness for Buddhism, 
what is now required is an over- 
all plan for the presentation of 
the Buddha’s teaching to the 
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West. In broad terms, the main 
essentials are these : 


1. A publicity programme. 


2. A properly graded course 
of information on the 
Buddha’s teachings, in 
a form and idiom more 
easily understood by 
Westerners. 


3. Various groups of people 
capable of imparting this 
information. 


4, A means of fostering small 
local Buddhist discussion 
circles. 


5. Above all, intensive study, 
and training of advanced 
students to fit them to 
expound the teachings, 
and lead the study groups. 


Publicity is expensive, whether 
by advertisement, literature, or 
the public platform, and to make 
it successful those who may lack 
the time, ability, or required 
knowledge can play an essential 
part by providing the “sinews 
of war’’, for this too, is part 
of the role of a_ true Buddhist 
who lives the life. 


The object of the publicity, 
apart from making known where 
information may be _ obtained, 
should be to break down the 
misconception of Buddhism that 
exists in the West, due to the 
fact that the Westerner is more 
familiar with its debased forms, 
than with the purity of the Bud- 
dha’s own teaching. 


THE MEANS 


As to the means: There has 
been a dearth of Buddhist pamphlet 
literature suitable for mass distri- 
bution up till recently, but this 
need is being met now, to some 
extent, by the Buddhist Publi- 
cation Society in Ceylon. They 
are making available good pam- 
phlets written in a style suitable 
for Western reading. 


This good work is a missionary 
effort by Western monks in the 
Sinhalese Sangha, and should be 
availed of, helped and encour- 
aged. In addition there are 


possibilities of some local pro- 
duction written ‘by Australian 
authors, in a style which they 


feel will appeal to their acquain- 
tances, work-mates, and the 
people next-door. 


Nor should it. be overlooked 
that the lives of . Australian 
Buddhists, their habits, character, 
and general pattern of life is 
one of the greatest advertisements 
of the Buddha’s way of life, if 
they are faithful to it. 


A previous attempt at producing 
a graded course of imformation 
and instruction on Buddhism, 
had to be abandoned for lack 
of support and finance, but this 
is an avenue that must be opened 
again, and exploited to the full 
if the extension of contacts is to 
progress. The pamphlet literature, 
like all tracts, has disadvantages, 
in that it does not progress from 
the elementary to the higher 
stages of understanding. This 
is a matter that must receive 
earnest consideration in the 
work of the Federation. 


FORMING GROUPS 


The matter of forming groups, 
people to lead them, and _ the 
training of such leaders, will of 
necessity devolve on the affiliated 
Societies at this stage of our 
development. The good Buddhist 
will bear in mind that while the 
Buddha stressed the necessity to 
strive diligently to penetrate the 
doctrine ourselves, He also gave 
the injunction : 


* Ye...to “whom Jthe. truths 1 
have perceived have been made 
known by me—having thoroughly 
made yourselves masters of them, 
practise them, meditate upon 
them, and spread them abroad.”’ 


In the Societies this will neces- 
sitate the provision of liberaries, 


the formation of study circles 
amongst the most advanced 
students, training of speakers, 


and to again quote the Buddha : 
“They must be anxious to learn.” 


Committees will need to devote 
much time to organizational work, 
as well as to holding regular 
meetings for those who have 
been brought into the sphere of 


“ratne, 
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influence. Any tendency to be 
satisfied with the progress made 
must be combated, lest the 


‘danger of becoming a Buddhist 


Social Club arises. 


COUNTRY MEMBERS 


Country members also must 
receive attention. In our country 
of great distances, there are 
isolated members who receive 
bute, lide for. their, .annval 
subscription. By keeping in touch 
with these by correspondence ; 
by sending them ‘literature; 
by making it possible for them 
to avail themselves of the libraries, 
there is always the possibility 
of the member attracting others, 
and a local group being formed 
to discuss the contents of our 
journal, cr such other literature 
as is sent out to them. 


No avenue should be left un- 
explored. 


Briefly, then, this is a sketchy 
plan for the future of the Feder- 
ation, the Societies and the in- 
dividual Buddhists scattered 
throughout our continent, in 
order to make known the Bud- 
dhist way of life. 


At present it is only a paper 


plan. Its implementation is in 
the hands of those who now 
claim to be following in the 
foot steps of the Master. 

— Metta. 


“|,000 Monasteries 
Destroyed” 
(Continued from page 11) 


Meanwhile Mr. P. de 8S. Kula- 
President of the Buddhist 
Congress of Ceylon, told the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Congress, 
that they could do hardly anything 
to help the Tibetans. 

Expressing a personal opinion 
he said that the best they could 
do was to ask the Chinese Govern- 
ment to restore the religious 
powers of the Dalai Lama. 


Mr. Kularatne said that the 
Dalai Lama combines both spiri- 
tual and temporal powers. The 
Chinese Government should con- 
sider the possibility of giving back 
his religious powers while al- 
lowing the people to decide the 
form of government they want, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ZEN FOR WESTERN’ READERS 


LIVING ZEN, by Robert Linssen: 
translated by D. Abrahams- 
Curiel. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1958 (first edition, 
1954); 348 pp., $ 6.75. 


ZEN AND JAPANESE BUD- 
DHISM, by Daisetz T. 
Suzuki. Japanese Travel 


Bureau, Tokyo, Japan; Charles 
E. Tuttle Co., Tokyo, Japan, 


and Rutland, Vt., 1958; 150 
pp., $ 3.25. 

With the recent trends in 
studies of Asian religions and 
philosophies, these two books 
can be of much help to the 
interested student. Both are 


written for the Western reader. 


Living Zen is a rather complex 


study of this curious sect of 
Buddhism. The field is approa- 
ched via _ history, philosophy, 


phychology, and current Western 
habits of mind. 


Robert Linssen_ states very 
clearly that this is not a book 
written for the sages ; this is at 
times very obvious with his 
many repetitions. 


* a * 


The work is divided into numer- 
ous sections. We are given the 
history of Buddhism from its 
origin in India, to what it is 
today in Japan. Zen is basically 
a breakdown from two principal 


schools: Hinayana and Maha- 
yana. 

As in all philosophies, the 
terminology is important. The 


greater part is therefore dedicated 
to definitions and _ discussions. 
However, as the author repeatedly 
warns us, Zen is neither a philo- 
sophy nor a religion. “It is 
an experience to be lived.” 


One of the most important 
aspects, and most difficult to 
grasp, is that one must make 
a total re-evaluation of what 
he has thus far considered the 
most important values in life. 


All things of divine nature, 
Heaven, God, etc., are not 
discussed in “Zen. We are a 


part of it, it is within us. All 
things are considered divine on 
account of the fact that we 
know nothing about their real 
nature. Our lives are too domi- 
nated by habit. Rituals and the 
like are nothing more than spiritual 
drugs. 


Zen does not hold a disdain 
for thought or education, as such, 
but holds that the West with 


‘* hyper-intellectualization ”’ lays 
too much emphasis on this for 
a comprehension of Reality. 
Once this so-called yoke is 


thrown off, our true nature will be 
seen. 


It is at this point that the 
author denies. all accusations 
that Zen is nihilistic. One of 
the essentials of Zen thought is 
suppressing mental activity which 
comes between us and the facts. 


“We can be detached from 
material things while still re- 
maining slaves to _ particular 
ideas or symbols.” But: ‘ True 
detachment is not the result 
of spiritual discipline.” 


Daisetz T. Suzuki is considered 
one of the world’s authorities on 
Zen Buddhism. He was _ the 
first to present Zen to the Western 
world. Though a small book, 
Zen and Japanese Buddhism gives 
a compact analysis of what 
Mr. Linssen covers in more 
lengthy discussion. 


The second part tells us of the 
important role Buddhism in 
general and Zen in particular, 
have played in Japanese culture. 
Its influence can be found in 
everything from the fine arts 
down to the well-known tea 
ceremony. Not only can we see 
what importance Buddhism holds 
in Japanese culture but more 
so, that of Zen, 
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Lending added interest to the 
text are numerous photographs. 
One whole section gives us an 
inside- view of the daily life in a 
Buddhist monastery. 


Why this sudden wave of 
interest for this Oriental school 
of thought in the West? Mr. 
Suzuki, as an Asian looking on 
the world, feels that it has a 
great deal to offer. 


Mr. Linssen, a Belgian, is not 
only in sympathy with the Japanese 
master, but, upon observing the 
world as it is, comments, ““Twenty 
centruries of Western culture re- 
sulted in a civilization in which 
egoism and money are the masters.”’ 

In general, there is much food 
for thought in these books. The 
readers finds what this major 
school of thought adds up to, 
along with an incentive for 
further examination, 

Richard H, Dewey, 


Flower of Indian 
Philosophy 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
BUDDHA : The Religion of 


Reason and Meditation. 
Revised and_ enlarged’ by 
George Grimm. Akademic- 


Verlag, Berlin W 1. 

This work fully revised and 
enlarged by the well-known Bud- 
dhist scholar George Grimm himself 
as compared to the 1926 edition, 
succeeds in presenting the old 
genuine Buddha doctrine in its 
entire profoundness and as the 
most perfect reflection of the 


highest reality. 


As a matter of fact it repre- 
sents not only the flower of 
Indian religious feeling and philo- 
sophy, but the crowing summit 
of religious introspection in general. 

Thus is brought to light what 
Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan  ex- 
presses with the words: “The 
Buddha aimed at the develop- 
ment of a new type of free man, 
free from prejudices, intent on 
working out his own future, with 
one’s self as one’s light, attadipa.” 

Moreover this volume contains, 
here and there, some entirely new 
matter. No one can afford to 
neglect it who is at all interested 


in the religious problems, or even 


in ancient Indian culture only, | 
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Anytime - everytime 


Any time is tea time anywhere in the world, but 
specially in Ceylon, and everybody likes a good biscuit 
to go with the tea. And when that biscuit ‘is 

a Maliban, tea-time for the family becomes a joy. 
When guests come to tea they'll welcome 
Maliban Biscuits with tea, for Malibans are 
oven-fresh. You can serve them within days 
of their production, and that’s an advantage 
they have over all other biscuits. You can 
get them at any time, everyyhere from all 
leading stores in the country and they 
are always fresh. 
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HE PREACHED THE MOST 
TREMENDOUS TRUTHS 


By the late Ven. Pahamune Sri Sumangala 
(Ceylon) 


UT of the darkness’ of 
\ unreasoning life; aeons ago, 
came a strange being, differing 


from all who had gone before ; 
in whose eyes had dawned the 


question : 

“Why ?”’. 

.That word was the birth of 
consciousness, of creativeness and 
spiritual responsiveness ; the 
symbol of understanding and 
progress. The being that could 


ask that question was .not to be 
the butt of blind physical forces. 
He was to take a hand in shaping 
his own destiny... 

Yet we, his descendants, thou- 
sands of centuries later, waste 
our lives in accumulating mere 
wealth, and throw away our 
wearily accumulated fortunes and 
even our lives in .vain struggle 
and empty warfare. 

Is it not time that we echo 


_ the cry of our ancestor of those 


far off days, and ask: “‘ Why ?’’. 
Is it not time for us to embark 
on a new quest not for perishable 
wealth. or material domination, 
but rather for added knowledge 
and the broadcasting of the 


‘foundation of which civilization 


rests. ? Is it. not even now the 
time for us to ask what has made 
us. the. slaves of money-getting, 
the, victims of war? - 


NEW CIVILIZATION 


“If we do so, we shall fulfil 
the promise of that far-distant 
ancestor, the promise that man 
should conquer ~— circumstances 
through understanding. 

Then will man be born again. 


He will come with truth on ‘his 
~ lips and understanding in his heart, 


to forge a new instrument for 


human service, to build a new 


. civilization. 


When we look back through the 
mist of years to that strange being 
who came out of the darkness, 
and review the never-ending pro- 
cession of lives advancing along 
the narrow path of light, and then 
look forward through the endless 
future that leads to the iultimate 
attainment, individual lives seem 
small indeed. 


FEW GUIDES 


Yet life, as a whole, is indebted 
to a few enlightened guides for 
its progress, as flashes from their 
minds illuminate the feet of man- 
kind in its search for happiness. 

Socrates, Plato, Confucius and 
Jesus brought light to the ancient 
world. But the Buddha was 
undoubtedly the greatest religious 
teacher the world has known. 

He set down a code of ethics of 
a higher order than any before or 
after His time. He produced, for 
the- benefit of humanity, His 
Eightfold Way of right thinking 
and right acting. 

He was the first to declare the 
universal brotherhood of man and 
His followers, though they have 
degraded much of His teaching 
and turned it to creeds and dog- 
mas, have followed His precept of 
peace and love to all men. 

He insisted that reason based on 
evidence was our only guide to 
truth, and that only’ through 
knowledge could mankind attain 
happiness. Only then could Nir- 
vana be attained— when the 
annihilation of greed, covetousness 
and all evil. was achieved, and 
when justice, compassion and 
goodness only remained, 
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Buddhism is historically the 
most important religion, and has 
influenced the life and thought of 
more than half the human face. 
It is the most tremendous religious 
movement that the world ever 
saw, the most gigantic spiritual 
wave ever to burst upon human 
society. 

There is no _ civilization on 
which its effect has not been felt 
in some way or another. It has 
profoundly influenced the thinking 
portion of the human race for 
over two thousand five hundred 
years. 

At the time the Buddha was 
born, India was in need of a great 
spiritual leader. There was al- 
ready a most powerful body of 
priests. These priests believed that 
there was a God, but that this 
God could be approached and 
known only through them. People 
could enter the Holy of Holies only 
with the permission of the priests. 
One had to pay them, worship 
them, place everything in their 
hands. 


SYMBOL OF TRIUMPH 


The Buddha was the symbol of 
triumph in the struggle that had 
been going on between the priests 
and the people in India. One 
thing could be said for those 
Indian priests—they had not 
been and never were intolerant of 
religion; they never persecuted 
religion. Any man was allowed 
to preach against them. 

Theirs was such a _ religion ; 
they never molested any one be- 
cause of his religious views. But 
they s&ffered from the peculiar 
weakness of all priests ; they also 
sought power, they also promul- 
gated rules and regulations and 
made religion unnecessarily com- 
plicated, and thereby undermined 
the moral strength of those who 
followed their religion. 

The Buddha cut through all 
these excrescences. He preached 
the most tremendous truths. He 
taught.one and all without distinc- 
tion. He taught it to the world 
at large, because one of His great 
messages was the equality of men 
Men are all equal. No reservations 
there to anybody. 

The Buddha was the great 
preacher of equality. Every man 
and every woman has the same 
right to attain spirituality — that 
was His teaching. The differences 
between the priests and the other 
castes He abolished, 


Even the lowest were entitled 
to the highest attainments. He 
opened the door of salvation to 
one and all. This teaching was 
an astonishing revelation even in 
India. * 

SPREAD FAST 


Yet the religion of the Buddha 
spread fast. Buddhism conferred 
a great benefit on India by en- 
couraging freedom of thought and 
by setting at liberty its teeming 
population, before being entangled 
in the meshes of ceremonial 
observances and Brahminical priest- 
craft. 

Buddhism also conferred many 
other benefiits on the nations 
which embraced the religion. It 
introduced education and culture ; 
it encouraged literature and art; 
it promoted physical, moral and 
intellectual progress ; it proclaimed 
peace, goodwill and brotherhood 
among men; it deprecated war 
between nation and nation; it 
awoved sympathy with social 
liberty and freedom ; it gave back 
much independence to women ; 
it preached purity in thought, 
word and deed; it sought self- 
denial without — self-torture; it 
inculeated generosity, charity, 
tolerance, love, sélf-sacrifice and 
benevolence, even towards inferior 
animals ; it advocated respect for 
life and compassion towards all 
creatures ; it forbade avarice and 
the hoarding of money ; and from 
its declaration that a man’s future 
depended on his present acts and 
condition, it did good service in 
preventing stagnation, stimulating 
exertion, promoting good works of 
all kinds and elavating the cha- 
racter of humanity. 

Of all the Teachers of the world, 
the Buddha was the one who 
taught us to be self-reliant, who 
freed us not only from the bond- 
ages of our false selves, but also 
from dependence on the invisible 
being or beings called God or 
Gods. 

That giant brain was never 
superstitious. Believe not because a 
sacred book says so, because it 
had been handed down to you 
from your forefathers, because 
your friends want you to — but 
think for yourself; search truth 
for yourself; realise it yourself. 
Then, if you find it beneficial 
to one and many, give it to the 
people. 

Great masses followed Him. 
Kings gave up their thrones ; 
soldiers laid down their swords, 
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People were able to appreciate 
and embrace His teaching, so 
revolutionary, so different from 
what they had been taught by the 
priests through the ages. 

Buddhism can proudly claim 
that it has never been the 
cause of war and strife ; and its 
Founder was the first to proclaim 
that knowledge and insight are 
the only two levers capable of 
raising humanity. 

Remember that only our thoughts, 
our actions, our unselfishness, 
can turn humanity from its lost 
heritage of happiness, to that new 
day when man will shed his garments 
of evil and clothe himself with 
truth and understanding. | 

(From the Foreword to “The 
Revolt in the Tempie”’ published 
by Sinha Publications, Colombo). 


‘ 


AUSTRALIANS HEAR SERMON 


HEN a passenger ship arrives 

y V in Colombo the stream of cars 
carrying tourists first heads for a 
Buddhist temple in Havelock Road. 

In the temple where everything 
is new and mysterious to the 
foreigner the tourists have their 
first glimpse of an Eastern religion. 

After a visit to Vajirama Temple 
a party of Australian tourists 
stayed in to hear a sefmon in 
English by Bhikku Soma. 

M.. Clem Righetti, an Australlan 
hotel licencee, after the sermon 
commented: ‘“We had heard about 
Buddhism before coming here but 
mostly through hearsay. So we 
wanted an authoritative exposition. 
We shall long remember _ this 
sermon and our tour of Ceylon.‘ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tribudaja: No. 63, April, 1959 and | 
No. 64, May, 1959. Gabungan, 
Sam Kauw Indonesia, Djakarta. 

Sen Notes: Vol. 6 No. 4, April, 1959, and 
Vol. 6,. No. -5,, May, 1959. The 
First Zen Institute of America, 
*, 5 phi Place, New York 14, 
USA: 


Right View: Vol. 3, No. 1, May, 1959. 
Maha Bodhi Asoka Mission, Mayo 
Link Road, Ajmer, India. - 

Bosat: Esala Full Moon, 2503, July, 
1959, Vajirarama, Bambalapitiya, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 

Metta: Journal of the Buddhist Fede- 
ration of Australia. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
282, Anzac Parade, Kensington, 
New South Wales, Australia. Ish 6d. 

Free World: Vol. 7, No.. 7, Free Asia 
Press, Manila, Philippines. 

The Buddhist: Vol. 30, No. 4. August> 
1959. Organ of the Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association of Colombo, 
Ceylon, : 
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THE DUTY OF A BUDDHIST 
MONK 


By Bhikkhu Siridhamma 
(Ceylon) 


BUDDHIST bhikkhu is a 
mendicant who has renounced 


the world as a disciple of the 
Buddha. 

The Buddha has declared that 
there are four kinds of  recluses 


(Samana): 
1. The Conqueror of the Way 
(maggajina), 
2. The Teacher of the Way 


(maggadesaka), 
3. He who lives depending 
on the Way (maggajivi), 
4. He who fouls the Way 
(maggadusaka). 


The Conqueror of the Way is the 
Buddha Himself. Destroyers of the 
cankers or defilements (khinasava) 
who point the Way to others after 
having realised it themselves, namely, 
the Buddha and his Arahanta 
disciples (i.e. Saints), comprise the 
second kind. 

Recluses who have partly destroy- 
ed the cankers, and virtuous, though 
still unliberated, recluse-disciples 
of the Buddha who live with the 
thought of the supramundane path 
or are practising the mundane 
eightfold path, form the third 
group. Those who foul the Way 
are those unworthy recluses with 
wrong understanding who act 
counter to the Way of the Buddha. 


HIS BUSINESS 


It is clear from this instruction 
(Cunda Sutta, Sutta Nipata) that a 
Bhikkhu in the Buddha’s order has to 
live with the sole idea of realising here 
and now the goal of the Buddha and 
has to tread the Noble Eightfold Way 
That is his business. 

It is for that he has left home 
for the homeless life in the Bud- 
dha’s dispensation (Buddhasasana). 
The life in the Buddha’s Commu- 
nity of Monks (bhikkhusangha) 
differs from the life in all non- 
Buddhist religious orders essentially 
only through the Way and the 
treading of it. 

That is why, considering only 
the characteristic feature of genuine 
recluses in terms of the Dhamma 
(the Teaching), the Buddha has 
associated such recluses with the 
Way of Liberation from Suffering, 
which they tread. 


This will become clearer when we 
consider the Four Noble Truths, 
the framework of the Buddha’s 
teaching. The bhikkhu’s task 
is to understend suffering (first 
Truth), abandon craving, the cause 
of suffering (second Truth), and 
realise the cessation of suffering, 
Nibbana (third Truth), through the 
practice and cevelopment of the 
Way to Cessation (fourth Truth). 

Now the fourth Truth can be 
developed only through the prac- 
tice of virtue, concentration and 
wisdom. 

Virtue (si/a) for a bhikkhu consists 
in the observance of his code of 
discipline (patimokkha), in sense- 


control (indriya-samvara), in the 
purity of his livelihood (ajiva- 
parisuddhi) and in the virtues 


connected with his contentment 
with the four requisites of the 
recluse (paccaya-nissita-sila),  i.e., 
food, robes, medicine and abode. 


CONCENTRATION 


Concentration (samadhi) is the 
training in meditation for mental 
tranquillity (samatha). 

Wisdom (panna) is the training 
in meditation for the development 
of Insight into actuality (vipassana). 

From the above it will be seen 
that this threefold training of the 
bhikkhu is a very severe one. Ifa 
bhikkhu is conscientious and 
earnest he will rarely find time to 
do aught but the fulfilment of 
his duties as given in the Dhamma 
(the teaching) and the Vinaya (the 
Discipline of the Order). 

But the well meaning Buddhists 
who call the bhikkhu to do social 
service and participate in activities 
cultural and social such as tempe- 
rance work, education, study of 
social and political problems and 
relief of distress, are only attempt- 
ing to drag the bhikkhu from his 
legitimate sphere of work to fields 
of activity declared by the Buddha 
as befitting only the householders. 

To induce the earnest and genuine 
bhikkhu to take an interest in 
sanitary, agricultural and industrial 
progress is like asking a research 
scientist to break stones or getting 
a surgeon to fell timber. Good 
stone-breakers and  lumbermen 
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could do these things better and 
without waste. 

Neither the production of world- 
ly advantages for himself nor for 
others can be the object of one 
who sincerely enters the Order of 
the Blessed One. His. object is 
explicitly stated when he asks 
admission into the Sangha with the 
words: “That I may. realise 
Nibbana and the deliverance from 
all suffering, make me a homelses 
one, having taken this yellow 
robe, reverend sir!” 


TRUE TEACHER 


From the instruction of the 
Buddha mentioned above, one 
finds that the only true Teacher 
of the Way is an Arahanta, a 
Saint who has reached the goal. 
Pointing the Way can more fitting- 
ly be done by him than by the 
“Maggajivin’ who is still unlibe- 
rated. 

When the Buddha said “Go ye 
and wander forth for the welfare 
of the many, the happiness of. the 
many, out of compassion for the 
world, for the gain, for the wel- 
fare of gods and men,’ a Mag- 
gajina, a Conqueror of the. Way, 
was speaking to Maggadesaka, 
the qualified Teachers of the Way— 
an Arahanta to Arahantas. But 
conveniently over-enthusiastic Bud- 
dhists turn a blind eye on the 
passage that introduces the in- 
junction cited. above. 

That overlooked passage is this: 


“Released am I, O  Bhikkhus, 
from fetters both human = and 
divine. You too, O- Bhikkhus, 


are released from fetters both 
human and divine.” 

To one not released from all 
fetters the Buddha does not say, 
“Go forth and wander for the 
welfare of the many” but, ““ Here 
trees invite, there lonely groves. 
Devote yourselves to meditation 
so that. ye be not. slothful, and 
that later ye may not have cause 
to repent.”’ 

Futher He has. said: “That, 
Cunda, one himself sunken in the 
mire should pull out of the mire 
another sunk therein — this cannot 
be.” 

AN INCIDENT 

The following record of an 
incident that took place in. the 
Buddha’s time will throw light on 
the meaning and purpose of the 
life of a bhikkhu : 

When the Buddha made known 
to his disciples that he had only 
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a few more months to live, the 
bhikkhus grieved at the thought 
of separation from. the Master, 
and gave way to weeping and 
lamentation. There was _ one 
bhikkhu who held himself aloof. 
The Buddha was told that that 
bhikkhu had no affection for the 
Blessed One. 

The Master called that bhikkhu 
and inquired : “Is it true, Dham- 
marama, that you have no affec- 
tion for me?” And Dhamma- 
rama said: “The thought came 
to me that I still had not become 
one who is passion-fee. Therefore 
I kept away and meditated.” 

The Exalted One was pleased 
at these words and_ expressed 
his approval thus: ‘‘ Sadhu, sadhu! 
This is how all you  bhikkhus 
ought to be. You must honour 
me as Dhammarama does.” 

Except by procrustean methods, 
shameless text-torture, no one can 
say that social uplift, rural re- 


construction, preparing students 
for secular examinations, and 
similar things are duties of bhik- 
khus. The  bhikkhu’s way is 


the Noble Eightfold Path. 

In-verse 75 of the Dhamma- 
pada it is said: “‘ Different is the 
means to worldly profit from the 
way to Nibbana. After knowing 
it thus, the bhikkhu disciple of 
the Buddha should not be pleased 
with worldly advantage ; he should 
cherish solitude.” 


Leading to Nibbana is_ the 
Buddha’s. teaching, leading to 
liberation. Just as the ocean has 


one taste, the taste of salt, so 
has the Buddha’s teaching one 
taste: the taste of deliverance 
from suffering. And if anyone 
expounds the Dhamma in the 
spirit in which it was declared by 
the Master, the exposition will be 
steeped in, inclining towards, bent 
on the thought of Nibbana. 


CAN HELP OTHERS 


Because a bhikkhu cannot, in 
accordance with his aim in enter- 
ing the Sangha, include the pro- 
duction of worldly advantages as 
an object of his life, it does not 
mean that in accordance with the 
Dhamma, which turns towards 
dispassion and the turning away 
from the world, he cannot help 
others to acquire a knowledge of 
the liberating Law of the Buddha. 

If a bhikkhu has trained him- 
self in the Vinaya, studied at least 
some essential part of the Dhamma, 
and is endeavouring - steadily to 


gain the higher» virtue, concentra- 
tion and wisdom, when a suitable 
occasion presents itself he may 
impart the Dhamma to those who 
invite him to do so. But all such 
help should have reference to the 
framework of the Dhamma men- 
tioned earlier and should never 
deteriorate into an entertainment, 
amusement or vyain_ intellectual 
pastime. 

It must however be remembered 
that in all such. expositions by 
bhikkhus. who are yet unliberated 
worldlings (puthujjana), ie.. Mag- 
gajivins, they. are mere mouth- 
pieces of the’ Buddha-word, 
parrot-like in so far as they do 
not speak through full realization 
as a Maggadesaka does. 


PRIME AIM 


Further, -it should not be for- 
gotten that a worldling’s work is 
just and foremost with himself, 
and he should be careful in all 
his deflections from his prime aim. 

““ Here, O Bhikkhus, a ‘ sekha- 
bhikkhu’ (i.e. one who _ has 
eradicated the defilements partially) 
is always busy doing many things, 
and is clever in, what he does, 
neglects solitude and does not 
apply himself to inner tranquillity. 
This is the first thing conducive 
to the deterioration of the * sekha’ 
(Anguttara V). 

If this is true of one who ‘is 
already on the Aryan Path, what 
need is there to talk of the folly 
of busy bhikkhus who are still 
far from the Ariya Magga, the 
stages of Sainthood ? As: ‘the 
records show many a _ worldling 
Maggajivin has forgotten his: own 
weal and gone downwards through 
his enthusiasm to ‘do : external 
work before he had done his duty 
to himself. 

“Neglect not thine own welfare, 
be zealous in thine own weal” 
(Dhammapada 166). 

The whole aim of .a bhikkhu’s 
life as already indicated ‘above, is 
the eradication of the defilements. 
That aim is fulfilled by the reali- 
sation of Nibbana alone. Only 
the realization of Nibbana can 
destroy lust, hatred and ignorance. 
Never can worldly objects effect 
that eradication. All the confu- 
sion’ current about the duty of 
a bhikkhu is due to absence of 
clarity as-regards the aim of the 
Sangha, the Community of Bud- 
dhist Monks. . 

The disciples of the Buddha 
have no illusion about good works 
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Good works definitely are better 
than bad ones and must also be 
preferred to the bad. But good 
works cannot give final deliverance 
because they and their results are 
impermanent too. Good works 
will give a good rebirth — that is, 
a tolerable existence for a time. 
But so long as this wheel of 
birth and death turns, “‘ no pause, 
no peace, no staying-place can -be; 
who mounts may fall, who falls 


will mount: the spokes go round 
unceasingly.”’ 
With the knowledge of this 


endless wandering whose beginning 
is shrouded in ignorance, as plainly 
proclaimed by the Buddha, the 
only way of release and safety is 
in getting out of Sansara by cut- 
ting off the tie of ageless craving 
which binds one to the wheel of 
suffering. 3 

This destruction of craving, as 
shown earlier, is the aim of all 
genuine disciples of the Buddha, 
the noble Sangha. Only = such 
bhikkhus can with clear conscience 
accept the offerings of the laity. 
Such laity both lighten their own 
road and smooth out their own 
path to deliverance. 

When such bhikkhu attains 
Nibbana he becomes a_ blessing 
to the world. The influence of 
the Arahanta on those who have 
felt it will for a long time be a 
condition for their weal and hap- 
piness, because his influence is 
that of the completely purified 
liberated mind, His teaching 
stirs and his example inspires. 


Bhikkhu Professor From 
Moscow 


AN old boy of the Vidyalan- 

** kara Pirivena, Colombo, will 
give up the Chair of Philosophy 
which he holds in the University, 
Moscow, and return to serve his 
alma mater—now given the status 
of a University. 

He is Professor Rahula San- 
krityayana, who in his student. days 
shared his room in the Pirivena 
premises with the present President 
of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
for four nights. 

The new University is proud of 
this old pupil who will direct the 
faculty of Philosophy. 

The University has begun its 
academic courses—but only for 
first-in-arts students. There ~ are 
350 internal students now. being 
prepared for this examination, 
Of these 250 are bhikkhus. | 
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BUDDHISM IN VICTORIA 
HAS COME TO STAY 


Compiled by the Buddhist Society of Victoria 


EFORE the Buddhist Society 
B of Victoria was founded, 
those of us in Victoria who were 
interested in Buddhism were, on 
the whole, isolated students with 
little contact—except by way of 


correspondence—with others of 
similar interests. 
One such lone student was 


Leonard Bullen, who first became 
interested in Buddhism in about 
1932 by reading fragments of the 
teachings in books.. During the 
following few years, he  corre- 
sponded with the Buddhist Lodge, 
London, and _ endeavoured to 
interest other Melbourne people, 
but without any great success. 

For a short period—this was 
somewhere around the year 1938— 
he gave a series of lectures in 
Melbourne on various aspects of 
Buddhism, and followed them 
with regular discussion-meetings 
in a small society called the 
Buddhist Study Group. 

The interest was not sufficient, 
however, to hold this group 
together in the face of the un- 
settled conditions of the time. 
After a few months the meetings 
ceased. 

AFTER THE WAR 


After the Second World War, 
one or two attempts were made 
to form a Buddhist Society in 
Melbourne. One of these attempts 
was made shortly after the 
lectures which the Rev. Dhamma- 
dina, the American Buddhist 
nun, gave at the Theosophical 
Society ; but, like the others, it 
was without success. 

Rev. Dhammadina, after leaving 
Melbourne went on to Sydney, 
where, under the stimulus of her 
visit, the Buddhist Society of 
New South Wales was formed. 
This was late in 1952. Leonard 
Bullen kept in touch with the 
New South Wales Society, and 
received from it a list of eleven 
people in various parts of Victoria 
who were interested in Buddhism. 

By. writing to these people, 
he arranged a meeting for the 
18th April, 1953. This meeting 
was attended by four people, 
including himself, who formed 
themselves into the Buddhist 


Society of Victoria; and it. is 
from this meeting that the effec- 
tive history of Buddhism in Vic- 
toria dates. 

There was no immediate growth 
of the Society, however ; in fact, 
little evident progress was made, 
for, of the four foundation mem- 
bers 


two were prevented by 
domestic circumstances from 
attending meetings, so that the 
remaining two—Leonard Bullen 


as President and Sydney Hill as 
Secretary—were the only active 
members. 


LITTLE PROSPECT 


For some months, this em- 
bryonic Society’s activities con- 
sisted mainly of arranging small 
newspaper insertions to advertise 
the Society’s existence, and for 
a time there seemed little pros- 
pect of development. 

However the advertisements 
brought about the appearance of 
Leslie Oates ; and with the en- 
couragement given by his interest 
it was decided to hold the first 
public meeting. 

This meeting was arranged 
for the 17th October, 1953, at 
one of the small meeting rooms 
at the Savoy Building in Russell 


Street. It was a definite success 
with an attendance of about 
seventeen ; and it was followed 


by a series of public meetings 
at the same building on alternate 
Tuesday evenings. 

In the latter part of April, 1954 
the vist of U. Thittila, the Bur- 
mese monk, and the lectures he 
gave under the auspices of the 
Society were given a great deal 
of publicity by the daily papers, 
and gave new impetus to the 
Society. 

Shortly after this visit—that is, 
at a meeting on the 28th June, 
1954—-we introduced into the 
Society what was, in effect, the 
rudiments of a constitution, and 
elected Harry Dean as the new 
President. For some months 
following, the public meetings 
were held on two Tuesday even- 
ings each month at the Savoy 
Building, and on the intervening 
Tuesdays there were Dhamma 
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meetings at Harry Dean’s home 
at Spring Vale. 

Later in the same year, Harry 
Dean left Melbourne to take: up 
work in the East, and on the 
23rd September, Leslie Oates was 
elected President. 


An important step forward 
was made when on the 17th 
December, 1954, we transferred 


our meeting place to the Henry 
George Clubroom, George Parade, 
Melbourne. This move gave us 
a sense of stability, for whéreas 
our previous meeting place at 
the Savoy was noisy and un- 
suitable for our purposes, the 
new meeting place was quiet, 
so that we were able to introduce 


a short meditation period into 
some of the meetings. 
The visit of the Ven. Narada 


Thera of Ceylon in March, 1955— 
our second visit from a Bhikkhu— 
took place two years after the 
founding of the Society. As 
in the case of U. Thittila’s stay 
in Melbourne a year before, the 
Society benefited, not only by 
the publicity given to the visit, 
but by an increased understanding 
of the Buddha Dhamma. 

At about this time, an anony- 
mous member presented a block 
of land in Temple-stowe as a 
proposed site for a vihara, and 
Narada Thera dedicated the land 
to this purpose during his visit. 

The meeting of Sth May, 1955, 
was a very important one, for 
the Society’s internal organization 
was consolidated, and a formal 
constitution adopted. Max Dunn 
was. elected as President. 


SMALL GROUP _ 


Late in July of the same year, 
a small group of friends of Bud- 
dhism formed the Buddhist Infor- 
mation Centre, with the main object 
of conducting a correspondence 
course in Buddhism; but lack of 
finance restricted its activities. 

In October, 1955, Frederick 
Whittle left for Burma to become 
a Bhikku there, and at the same 
time Sydney Hill went to Cam- 


bodia, where. he took the robe 
for a time. 
Our society was just about 


three years’ old when we received 


our third visit from a. Bhikku, 
this time the American, Phra 
Sumangalo, _ formerly the Ven. 
Robert Stuart Clifton. His public 
lectures attracted a great deal 
of attention, while his | more 


(Continued on page 7). 
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Letters to the Editor 


Bea ee yae 


HIS letter is being written 
to all my Buddhist friends 
in Asia—teachers, students, edu- 
cators, librarians, government 
officials, others—who have helped 
and guided me, each in his own 
way. As Buddhist leaders in 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Hong- 
Kong, India, Korea, Laos, Malaya, 
Nepal, Singapore, Taiwan, Thai- 
land, and Viet-Nam, together 
you personify my Asian Buddhist 
world. 


As most of you know, since 
1936 my life’s work has _ been 
devoted mainly to _ studying, 


teaching, and advising in the 
field of Buddhism. For _ this 
purpose I have lived in Japan 
three times, and for the past 
four years, as Special Advisor 
on Buddhist Affairs for The 
Asia Foundation, I have been 
visiting you in your own country : 
consulting with you on Buddhist 
needs and trends, learning about 
the present day spirit and culture 
of Buddhism in Asia, lecturing 
to your students, gathering Bud- 
dhist publications and information 
for my library, visiting villages 
and rural areas as well as_ the 
metropolitan capitals, and striving 
to foster the intra-Asian develop- 
ment of. Buddhist ideals, institu- 
‘tions, and practices. 

With regard to the next phase 
of my career, I have just accepted 
an appointment at Yale Univer- 
sity in the United States begin- 
ning in September of this year. 
I will be a member of the faculty 
in the Department of Religion 
‘with related teaching and research 
work in the Far East and South- 
east Asia Studies Programs. 
My field of specialization will 
of course remain ‘Buddhism, 
especially its historical develop- 
ment, and I hope to finish writing 
my D. Litt. dissertation on the 
history of the Madhyamika for 
Tokyo University. Yale  Uni- 
versity has also offered to provide 
‘suitable accommodation for my 
‘library of some 144;000 volumes 
in various languages on Buddhism 
-and comparative, historical studies 
which «will thus ‘facilitate more 
scholarly research and _ general 
cunderstanding of Buddhism and 
Asian thought in ‘the United 
States. 


"ceremonies 


. ne, te ¥ F 


How can I now express ade- 
quately my deep appreciation 
for all your hospitality, doctrinal 
guidance, and gifts of Buddhist 
publications ? How can | wirite 
individually to each of you before 
my departure from Japan? A 
thousand letters would be required. 
How can I even summarize my 
experiences of visiting your coun- 
try ? Fourteen areas would be 
included. How could I mention 
Buddhist colleges and not also 
libraries, Buddhist monasteries 
and not also lay organizations, 
Buddhist city youth activities and 
not also mountain village children, 
Buddhist publications and _ not 
also archaeological data, Buddhist 
and not also other 
customs and art? Indeed, it is 
because [ remember so much 
about each of you and your 
cultural environment that I 
cannot now express fully my tho- 
ughts. Please forgive these omissions. 

My teaching and research work 
at Yale University will be largely 
devoted to the training of Ameri- 
can students in Buddhist Asian 
ways of life and thought, and 
perhaps also of visiting Asian 
students in comparative philoso- 
phical-religious studies. Thus, in 
addition to my personal desire 
to continue friendships with you, 
I will professionally need your 
help. Please send me your views 
and information about Buddhist 
activities and trends in your 
particular country. I will try to 
continue subscribing for Buddhist 
periodicals and other publications 
for my institutionalized library. 

Richard A. Gard, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

(Dr. Gard’s new address will be, 
Department of Religion, Yale  Uni- 
versity, New Haven, California, 
U.S.A.) ' 


Need for Books on 


Buddhism 

I EXPRESS ‘my deep gratitude 
to you for the trouble you have 
taken in sending me World Bud- 
dhism, which I have _ received 
thankfully. : 

I want to point out to you 
the fact that here in our country 
threre is little scope for acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of Bud- 
dhism and ofthe Buddhists abroad. 


University — 


- Buddha published 


_ the 
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This is simply due to the scar- 
city of necessary books on Bud- 
hism and of journals dealing with 
the religious culture and activities 
of the Buddhists in the world. 

May I, therefore, draw your 
kind attention to the fact that 
the distribution of journals like 
your World Buddhism, has its 
greatest utility in a country likeours. 

I thank you again for your 
kind favour and’ I hope to 
enlighten our people by circulating 
the news and teachings of the 
in your es- 
teemed journal, World Buddhism. 

Aggavansa Bhikkhu, 
Rajvihar, Rangamati, Buddhist 
Mission, Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
East Pakistan. 


Discrimination 
Alleged 
HE All-Ceylon Buddhist 


Congress has decided to ask 


the Prime Minister, Mr. S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike, to appoint an im- 
partial commission to go into 
allegations of discrimination against 
Buddhists in the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. 

The Congress will also ask 
that the terms of reference of the 
commission include the method of 
recruitment and promotions in the 
armed forces. 

The President of the All-Ceylon 
Buddhist Congress, Mr. P. de S. 
Kularatne, said that he would 
inform the Prime Minister that, 
it was understood, the Arch- 
bishop had appointed four new 
chaplains to the armed forces 
despite the fact that an appeal 
to the heads of the forces for an 
increase in the number of Bud- 
dhist chaplains was turned down 

He said the Congress would ask 
Prime Minister to inquire 
under what circumstances the 
four chaplains were © appointed 
and whether there was a great 
percentage of Roman Catholics in 
the armed forces to warrant such 
an increase in the number of 
chaplains 

The charges of Catholic influence 
infiltrating into the Armed Forces 
was levelled by Mr. Kularatne. 

He said that the Army Com- 
mander had issued a notification 
to all Roman Catholics in the 
Army informing them of the 
appointment of four ‘Roman 
Catholic chaplains by His Grace 
the Archbishop. 
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Apparently, Mr. Kularatne said, 
it was not the Army Commander 
who had made the appointments 
but His Grace the Archbishop. 
If so, the Buddhist Chief Monks 
too have a right to appoint chap- 
lains to the Army. 

He added that Buddhists ‘in the 
Army have asked for the appoint- 
ment of chaplains and this had 
been refused. “‘ This only goes to 
prove the extent to which the 
Catholics have a hold in the 
Army’’, he said. 

A Ceylon Army spokesman said 
that the army authorities were 
now reviewing the position and 
drafting regulations regarding the 
appointment of chaplains. 

He said that there were two 
chaplains for each religious deno- 
mination. In the’ case of the 
Catholic Church the Archbishop 
had informed them that the two 
priests originally nominated were 
now not available. 

The Archbishop had submitted 
the names of four priests whose 
services would be available and 
the army had passed on_ these 
four names to the various units. 

These priests, he said, had not 
been appointed chaplains. They 
were only making themselves availa- 
ble administratively for the interim 
period until permanent appoint- 
ments were made. 


Buddhism in Victoria 
(Continued from page 5) 
intimate talks with our members 

gave us much personal help. 
It was Phra Sumangalo who 


brought together some of the 
Burmese, Sinhalese, and Thai 
people living in Melbourne, 


and instigated the formation of 
the Young Buddhist Association 
of Victoria. 


NEW PRESIDENT 
On 27th May, 1956, Leonard 
Henderson became the new Presi- 
dent, and shortly afterwards—in 
June--we had a short visit, with some 
public lectures,f rom U. Thititla. 
By this time, Frederick Whittle 


had returned from Burma, and 
at the meeting of 12th May, 
1957, we elected him as the 


President of the Buddhist Society 
of Victoria. 

Shortly afterwards our friends 
of the Young Buddhist Asso- 
ciation commenced monthly semi- 
social meetings, some of them 
being held at the Ceylon Cafe, 
Prahan. The efforts of some 
of the Y. B. A. and Buddhist 


Society members to establish a 
Buddhist house in Melbourne at 
this period had to be deferred 
because of lack of sufficient funds. 

In January, 1958, a visit from 
Charles Knight, ‘Chairman of the 
Buddhist Society of New South 
Wales, helped to bring us into 
closer touch with our colleagues 
in Sydney. 

WORK CONSOLIDATED 

April of the same year brought 
us. our second visit from our 
friend Narada Thera, and _ the 
public meetings which he addres- 
sed, as well as our | private 
discussions with him, helped as 
before, to further our under- 
standing, and to consolidate the 
work of the Society. 

Later in the year, Fred Whittle, 
whilst in Sydney, discussed with 
the N.S.W Society the possibilities 
of an’ Australian Federation. 
Returning to Melbourne in August 
he placed before the committee 
the main points discussed. 

This brings us up to the current 
period, which, so far, seems to 
be one of vitality and progress. 
Our Newsletier has been circu- 
lating for about five years, and 
it appears that it will shortly 
be absrbed into the N.S.W. 
Society’s paper, “ Metta’’, when 
the proposed Federation is effected. 

We can now look back on our 
six years of existence as the 
Buddhist Society of Victoria and 
see in perspective our highlights and 
lean times; in consequence we 
can feel confident that Buddhism 


-in Victoria: has come to stay. 


GIFT TO JAPAN BY CEYLON 


BUDDHISTS 
664 UDDHISM _ teaches peace 
B in a world of conflict. It 


is most encouraging to know that 
this ideal inspires both your people 
and mine,”’ said Mr. Akira Matsui, 
Japanese Ambassador in Ceylon, 
at a meeting held at the Sri 
Vijayaramaya, Akurala, Ambalan- 
goda, to mark the handing over 
of a ‘kotha’ or pinnacle to the 
Japanese nation to be placed 
on the summit of “‘ The Shrine of 
Peace”? in the City of Himeji. 

The ‘kotha,’ nine feet high, 
embedded with jewels and gilded 
cost over Rs. 60,000. i 

It was made by the Akurala 
Kethu Sadaka Sabha, with the 
Ven. Akurala Vimaladassi Thera 
as director. It was handed over 
to the Japanese Ambassador, who 
accepted it on behalf of his nation. 
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DON’T TAKE 
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TAKE 

MILK BOARD 
MILK 

THE SAFEST 


Milk Board milk is clean, 
fresh cows’ mi k. TESTED 
and GUARANTEED by 


the Milk Board and pas- 
teurised to destroy all 
disease - producing and 


milk-spoiling organisms. 


Prices 
(In Colombo and Suburbs) 


At the Booth 
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THE NATIONAL 
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Notes of “the Month 


BUDDHISM 


ls 


“FUTURE 


RELIGION OF INDIA” 


HE President of the Indian 
Buddhist Society, Mr. P. N. 


Rajbhoj, said’ in Madras _ that 
Buddhism “will be the future 
religion of India.””’ He was on a 
visit to the Maha Bodhi Society 
in Madras. 

He said that he was a Hindu 
but had become a Buddhist and 
in order to eradicate the social 
evils of India, the people must 
study Buddhism and ‘assimilate 
and put into practice the teachings 
of the Buddha. 

He discussed with the Ven. 
Nandiswara Thera of the Maha 
Bodhi - Sociéty,. various points 
ragarding the propagation of 
Buddhism in India. He said that 
in the present context of Indian 
affairs,.Buddhist monks and Bud- 
dhist leeders should not continue 
their efforts to spread Buddhism to 
any particular section of society. 
Such sectarianism, he - said, 
would lead to sectional politics and 
such a turn would not be conducive 
to the spread of the religious ideals 
propounded by the Buddha. 

The Buddhist way of life, he 
said, did not admit of any intole- 
rance or bitterness. 


MONK’S MISSION 
ABROAD 


The Ven. Piyadassi Thera of the 
Vajirarama temple, Colombo, who 
left Ceylon on a Buddhist mission 
to the Far East and South East 
Asia in March last, participated 
in the Buddha Jayanti conference 
held in Tokyo. 

On the invitation of the Vietnam 
Buddhist Association, he next went 
to Saigon, where he daily delivered 
talks on Buddhism at the Jetavana 
monastery, the Theravada centre 
in Vietnam. His lectures were 
well attended by both Theravadins 
and Mahayanists. i 

The Ven. Piyadassi Thera also 
went to Laos on the invitation 
of the Sangha Nayaka of Laos. 
Every assistance was given him 
in his mission by the Cultural 
Department. He preached at 
meditation centres and he also 
studied the Sasana affairs in 
Laos. 


During the Vesak season, the 
Ven. Piyadassi Thera proceeded 
to Indonesia to participate in 
the Buddhist activities there under 
the leadership of the Ven. Narada 
Maha Thera. 

At the end of the Vesak activi- 
ties, the Ven. Piyadassi Thera went 
on an extensive preaching tour of 
Java for five weeks. He revisited 
Vietnam and went to Cambodia 
and Thailand before returning 
to Ceylon. 


JAPAN GLAD TO RECEIVE 
DALAI LAMA 


Japan’s Buddhist associations 
and its National Council for 
Tibetan Affairs would be glad 


to receive the Dalai Lama if he 
visited Japan, according to Mr. 


K. Hitaka, professor of religion 
and philosophy, Kyoto Univer- 
sity. 


The professor was speaking at 
a reception given in his honour by 
the Bihar branch of the Indo- 
Japanese Cultural Association in 
Patna. He proposed to meet the 
Dalai Lama and discuss his future 
programme. 


“RAF MEN PENALISED FOR 
BUDDHIST WORK ”’ 


A resolution requesting the 
Government to cause an impartial 
inquiry to be held into the case of 
the eight Royal Air Force auxiliary 


police officers attached to the 
RAF station at  Katunayaka, 
Ceylon, who were dismissed in 


August 1953, and to cause suitable 
compensation to be paid to them, 
was passed at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Katu- 
nayake Eksath Bauddha Samitiya. 

Mr. I. P. Suwaris, who moved 
the resolution, said that the RAF 
officials had dissmissed the police 
officers who had engaged in purely 
Buddhist activities outside the 
RAF camp, without any charge 
being framed and without calling 
on for their explanations. 

That was a very grave injustice 
and immediate redress should be 
granted, he said. 
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BEAR SYMBOLISING RUSSIA 
IN AJANTA WORLD MAP 


A world map showing Russian 
territory with a bear has been 
found in one of the Ajanta caves 
in India. 

Dr. K. M. Ashraf, noted his- 
torian in Agra, said that a party 
of Russian experts had been com- 
missioned by the USSR Embassy 
to study this unique find in India. 

Although Dr. Ashraf expressed 
surprise at this find, his scholar 
wife, Mrs. Ashraf, who is a Slav, 
pointed out that Indian Buddhist 
monks were in close contact with 
Russian traders during the early 
centuries. 

A study of the world map in 
the cave is expected to throw 
light not only on the knowledge 
of geography in India in those 
times but also on the ancient 
cultural links between India and 
other countries. 


BHIKKHUS SHOULD 
OWN PROPERTY 


The Buddha Sasana Commission 
appointed by the Ceylon Govern- 
ment has, in its report, recommen- 
ded that bhikkhus should not own 
property, buy and sell estates, 
engage in trade or practise ayur- 
veda for profit. 

The Commission has ~ also 
recommended that bhikkhus should 
be registered so that some control 
may be had over them. The 
Commission further recommends 
that ecclesiastical courts should be 
established to deal with civil 
cases in order to prevent monks 
going to the ordinary courts for 
litigation. : 

The Commission has made 
several other recommendations, 
regarding places of Buddhist 
worship, Buddhist schools and 
appointments as chief monks. 

The All-Ceylon Buddhist Con- 
gress is keen that the Government 
should implement all the recom- 
mendations of the Sasana Com- 
mission and the report of the 
Buddhist Commission which was 
earlier released. 


INTERNATIONAL BOARD FOR 
LONDON VIHARA 


Further efforts are being made 
by the Ceylon High Commission 
in the United Kingdom to form 
an international board to run 
the London Buddhist Vihara. 

Ceylon’s High Commissioner 
in London, Mr, P, R, Gunasekera, 


NOT 
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has contacted the embassies of 
Cambodia, Thailand, Laos, Nepal 
and India and asked them to 
consider the feasibility of an inter- 
national board and seek the views 
of their own governments. 


NEW APPOINTMENT IN 
THAILAND 


The Ven. Pandit Bavilapitiye 
Sumangala Thera has left Ceylon 
by air to accept a lecturership at 
the Buddhist University of Thai- 
land. 

He was the principal of the 
Vidyasekera Pirivena of Bavila- 
pitiya. He joined the University 
of Ceylon where he obtained an 
Honours Degree in Pali. 


YMBA DHAMMA 
EXAMINATION 


This year over 200,000 students 
from all parts of Ceylon sat for the 
Dhamma Examination conducted 
annually in July by the Colombo 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association 


The examination was held in 
2,758 centres. 
The YMBA _has_ conducted 


these examinations since 1920 for 
the benefit of a steadily increasing 
number of candidates. Last year 
183,687 students in seven grades 
entered for the examination. This 
year’s roll had increased to 
237,454. 

Supervision at the examination 
was carried on by nearly 7,000 
voluntary workers. 


ULTRA-SONIC TESTS ON 
BUDDHA STATUE 
Ultra-sonic tests are being 


carried out on Japan’s 700 years 
old Daibutsu or the Great. Bud- 
dha at Kamakura, about 30 miles 
south of Tokyo. 

A spokesman of the Universal 
Testing and Superintending Com- 
pany said that a team of techni- 
cians was testing the thickness 
of-the bronze in the 42 feet 6 
inches high Buddha statue for 
structural weaknesses. 

He said that the Investigating 
Committee for the Protection of 
National Property in Japan had 
asked his company to carry out 
the tests. 


‘BHIKKHU BLAMES BAD 


BOOKS: 
Several Buddhist organisations 
and individuals expressed their 


yiews about the causes of crime 


the letter. 


in Ceylon and remedial measures 
that should be adopted to eradi- 
cate it or reduce its incidence 
when the Committee of Inquiry 
into Crime and its Causes, appoint- 


ed by the All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress, held its sessions in 
Kandy. 


Sir Bennet Soysa said that al- 
though Ceylon was called a 
Dhammadvipa in the past, it was 
the opposite now. The increase 
of grave crime was a blot on the 
Buddhists who comprised 70 to 
80 per cent of the population of 
the Island. 

The Ven. Kalukondayawe 
Pannasekera Nayaka Thera said 
that they were aware that the 
All-Ceylon Buddhist Congress had 
been working to make the country 
truly Buddhist. The Committee 
of Inquiry had been the result of 
a resolution passed by the Bud- 
dhist Congress. 

Pandita Kotmale Dhammatilaka 
Thera outlining what he believed 
to be the cause of crime in the 
country, said that one of the 
principal causes was bad literature, 
the main intention of which was 
money-making at the expense of 
public morals. 


MONK COMMITS HARAKIRI 
IN PROTEST 
A Japanese Buddhist monk 


committed harakiri in front of the 
Prime Minister’s official residence 
in Tokyo, after delivering to a 
guard.an open letter addressed 
to Prime Minister Kishi and 
demanding to see him. 

The police said that in the 
open letter the monk protested 
against the United States-Japan 
treaty and Japan’s rearmament. 

The monk took part the “ peace 
march ”’ earlier trom Hiroshima to 
Tokyo in protest against nuclear 
bomb tests. : 

The monk stabbed himself in the 
abdomen and the neck, while the 
guard consulted a policeman over 
He died in _ hospital 
later. 


THOUSANDS EMBRACE 


BUDDHISM 
The Ven. M. Sangharatana 
Thera, Secretary of the Maha 


Bodhi Society of Saranath, India, 
and the Ven. Dharmarakshita who 
went on a week’s tour of Madhya 
Pradesh said that the people of 
Madhya Pradesh appeared to be 
very keen to become Buddhists. 
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They think that Buddhism alone 
can liberate man from sorrow and 
suffering. More than 6,000 people, 
including senior lawyers, writers, 
poets, teachers and others embraced 
Buddhism, the Ven monks said. 

The number of people who 
embraced Buddhism at Lanji in 
the district of Balaghat in Madya 
Pradesh was above 3,000. More than 
4,000 embr aced Buddhism at Ra- 
jennadgaon, Dongargarhand Balol. 

At all these places the Ven. 
Sangharatana Thera administered 
the Pancha Seela to those who 
became Buddhists. 

Similar enthusiasm was shown 
by the people of Raipur, Bilaspur 
and Bhilai. 

The Ven. Dharmarakshita Thera 
visited several places in Madhya 
Pradesh during his religious tour 
of the area. He addressed a 
gathering of nearly 25,000 at 
Hingaghat on the occasion of the 
Ambedkar Jayanti. 

He administered the Pancha 
Seela to more than one thousand 
people at Garhi Surla in Madhya 
Pradesh, and more than 100,000 
people embraced Buddhism at 
Mool where he also administered 
the Pancha Seela. 

The Ven. Dharmarakshita Thera 
laid the foundation stone of a 
Buddhist temple on the bank of 
the river Ban-ganga, which is to 
be built at a cost of Rs. 20,000. 


Ceylon Monk’s work 


in Indonesia 
HE Ven. Narada Maha 
Thera of the Vajirarama 


temple, Colombo, who was recent- 
ly in Indonesia discussed with the 
Indonesian Minister for Religion, 
the possibility of allowing Bhik- 
khus to visit prisons, and _ hos- 
pitals and deliver radio talks on 
Buddhist themes. 

Ven. Narada also discussed the 
question of registration of Bud- 
dhist marriages, and a suitable 


site for erecting a Vihara in 
Djakarta. 

Ven. Narada thanked the 
Indonesian Government for ll 


the facilities granted to Ceylonese 
Buddhists and members of the clergy. 

Ven. Narada hoped to visit 
Saigon, from Singapore which he 
visited. At Singapore, Ven. Na- 
rada states, the Buddhist Associ- 
ation intends to establish an 
International Buddhist Training 
Institute once the Buddha Jayanti 
Vihara in Singapore is completed. 
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SPREADING BUDOHISM IN THE 


UNITED 


STATES 


By C. Prabha 
(Thailand) 


N the subject of spreading 

Buddhism in the United States, 
our thoughts reverently go forward 
to one indispensable name — that 
of the Anagarika Dharmapala, 
the Ceylonese savant and devout 
Buddhist to whom we owe so 
much in the promotion of our 


Faith in the West and also in 
America. 
The homeless Dharmapala 


must also be credited with selfless 
effort and high ideal in founding 
the Maha Bodhi Society as a 
world-famous institution devoted 
to the dissemination of the Buddha 


Dhamma and the perpetuation 
of the Sasana. 

There are also a few more 
names to be added in this con- 
nection — those of Paul Carus, 
Dwight Goddard and Colonel 
Olcott. All of these were Ameri- 
cans. 


Why did these great men make 
great efforts for the promotion of 
the Buddha Sasana ? Their pur- 
pose was none other than a 
selfless act. It was for the good 
and benefit of mankind. They 
wanted the world to live in peace 
by spreading the Doctrine. They 
recognised the complete dignity of 
man and full freedom of the indi- 
vidual in a free society. 


PANCHA SILA 


The Buddha’s pancha sila is 
referred to as a self-cleansing and 
self-preparing doctrine. One has 
to observe five principles if he 
were to be exempt from doing 
anything that may cause dissatis- 
faction to others. 

The first principle is ahimsa, 
which aims at reverence for life 
and respect to one’s fellowmen. 
No sorrow and suffering will be 
inflicted on anyone and injury to 
living things will be avoided if 
the doctrine of ahimsa is observed. 

The second is alobha, which is 
to abstain from greed and the love 
of power. Following this is, 
brahmachariya or self-control. We 
cannot govern others unless we 
know how to govern ourselves. 
Brahmachariya_ is the acquisition 
of a balanced view by which man 
¢an achieve peace of mind, 


The fourth truth is satyavachana, 
which means that, one should not 
deviate from the truth. We must 
utter only the truth without fear 
and without malice. 

The last is surapananisedha or 
abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks which engender slothful- 
ness and fetter our minds and 
make us ill and unbalanced. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


Regarding the work of spreading 
Buddhism in America, at the 
moment new and heartening de- 
velopments are going on. On 
May 8, last year, in Washington 
DC, articles of incorporation were 
signed establishing the first Bud- 
hist Study Centre to. be located 
in the capital city of the United 
States. 

Two Theravada Buddhist monks, 
the Ven. Amritananda Thera of 
Nepal and the Ven. Phra Maha 
Prasiddhi Kittisiddho of Bangkok 
watched the affixation of names on 
the document. 

The Ambassadors of Burma, 
Ceylon, Cambodia, Laos, Korea 
and Thailand, and the Counsellor 
of Japan in place of the Japanese 
Ambassador witnessed the cere- 
mony at the Embassy of Burma 


building. 
Three Americans signed the 
articles of incorporation. They 


were Kurt F. Leidecker, Professor 
of Philosophy at Mary Washington 
College. _ William G. Schlecht, 
United States Geological Survey 
liaison officer and president of 
the Washington Friends of Bud- 
dhism, and Colonel G. Gay 
Seabourne of the Washington 
Unitarian Church. 

The Centre plans to build a 
monumental  ceitral Buddhist 
shrine at which all Buddhists may 
assemble for worship. To make 
the Centre a complete unit for 
the dissemination of the Buddha 
Dhamma it will have a library, 
lecture hall, study rooms, a mu- 
seum and a rest house. 


TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


The Centre will cost about 


2,000,000 dollars and contribu- 
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tions will be made by the govern- 
ments of the participating Asian 
nations. Donations will also be 
made by Buddhist organisations 
and by interested American in- 
dividuals and Foundations. 

The idea of building a Buddhist 
Vihara in Washington was first 
conceived six years previously. It 
was the result of the efforts of 
Phra Sumangalo (Robert  S. 
Clifton) an American who is now 
a monk in Thailand, and Mr. 
Chun  Prabhavi-vadhana. Initial 
contributions had been made by 
Mr. Chun himself and many Thai 
nationals and students residing 
in the United States. A _ collec- 
tion was also made in Laos through 
Mr. Inpang’ Suriyathay, First 
Secretary of the Laos Embassy 
in Washington. 

But the plan has still not been 
realised due to the enormous 
amount of money required for the 
erection of the building. It is 
expected that contributions will 
also come from other Buddhist 
countries as well as- from Ameri- 
can sources. 

When Robert Stewart Clifton 
and Dr Kurt F. Leidecker were 
in Thailand, they took the matter 
to the Sangha Nayaka of Thai- 
land who agrecd with the idea of 
having a Buddhist Study Centre 
in Washington. 


PROJECT SHELVED 


Consequently, the President of 
the Ecclesiastical Council of Thai- 
land communicated with the 
Foreign Office and requested it to 
get information from Washington 
tegarding the cost of the building 
and the maintenance cost of the 
Buddhist Study Centre. But the 
project was shelved due to the 
fall of the Government. 

Then the Ceylonese Ambassador 
in Washington, Mr. R. S. S. 
Gunawardene, took the initiative 
and invited all Ambassadors of 
Buddhist countries in Washington 
to attend the meeting at which 
the proposal for erecting a Bud- 
dhist Study Centre was made. 
And when Mr. Gunawardene was 
assigned to the post in England, 
Ambassador U Win of Burma 
took over and was entrusted with 
the task of carrying on the pro- 
ject. 

Mention should also be made of 
other persons who had a part to 
play in promoting Buddhism in 
America. There are John and 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Buddhism in Japan 
Today 


By Andrew Scott 
ENERALLY speaking Japan 
Cs can be regarded as a Bud- 


dhist country. After the war 
many people from South-East 
Asia have visited Japan and as 
a result this idea has been accepted. 
Many tourists enjoy a great deal 
by visiting places of historic interest 
connected with Buddhism in Japan. 

After the war the people in 
the West looked to Japan because 
they expected something spiritual 
from the thoughts of the Japanese. 
It is no surprise to see many 
intelligent people in the United 
States, Germany, Great Britain and 
Japan becoming now interested on 
Zen meditation. 

People of these countries too 
are focussing their attention on 
Japan. This is because even in 
India—the cradle of Buddhism— 
it is difficult to find the scientific 
and philosophic element of Bud- 
dhism. In countries like China, 
where Buddhism prospered prior 
to its spreading in Japan, it is 
difficult to find “ living Buddhism.”’ 

The picture in Japan is different. 
For many years the temples of 


Japan have contributed to the 
development of the spiritual life 
of the Japanese. 

Japan holds an unique position 
in the scientific study of Bud- 
dhism. Japan’s national univer- 
sities have courses in Buddhism 
called “Sanskrit Literature ’’. 

It must be kept in mind that 
Buddhism is not a science ; it is 
a religion. In Japan the theory 
and pratice of Buddhism is taught. 
Asa result of this the people of 
Japan find Buddhism a _ helper 
to them in their daily life. 

In Japan as in the case of 
many other countries, Buddhism 
does not attract the youth of 
today. Today Buddhism in Japan 
does not appeal to the youth 
because of one principal reason. 
The reason is that through the 
ages the method. of teaching 
Buddhism has not changed. 


FLOWER FESTIVAL 
The only Buddhist event held 


in Japan is the Hara Matsun 
(flower festival). This event 
corresponds to the Vesak Cele- 


brations of Ceylon. 

In some places of Japan Bud- 
dhism goes along with music. 
As a result of this it is not 
surprising to see songs on Bud- 
dhism sung by school children. 
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The present day population of 
Japan cannot read the Buddhist 
Sutras as they are written in 
classical Chinese letters. The 
Government of Japan is ende- 
vouring to translate into the 
languages of the Japanese the 
Buddhist sutras and their literature. 

While some people in Japan 
are gradually losing their interest 
in Buddhism others are showing 
some interest. A large number 
of those interested in Buddhism 
are families of monks. 


FAMILY INFLUENCE 

During the past, Japanese 
Society was built up on a family 
system where the head of the 
family had great influence on the 
family. Therefore, some of the 
Japanese are Buddhists as their 
parents are Buddhists. 

It is rarely that a Buddhist in 
Japan believes in Buddhism upon 
full realization. In fact one will 
meet in Japan Buddhists who do 
not know to what sect they belong. 

After the war a new civil code 
has been drawn up. As a result 
of this code the influence of the 
head of the family on the family 
has decreased. 

A‘-good part of the education 
in Japan is an the hands of the 
Buddhist Institutions. Perhaps Japan 
can expect a great deal from this. 


A FILM FOR EVERY OCCASION 


GEVAPAN 27 


Ultra-fine-grain panchromatic film. Specially 
recommended for negatives which are to be 
greatly enlarged. Suitable for landscapes, still 


life, “etc. 


GEVAPAN 30 


GEVAPAN 33 


Hypersensitive 
gradation and relatively fine grain. Consider- 
able exposure 
for action photography. 


Brilliant 


panchromatic film. 


latitude. Particularly suitable 


High-speed, fine grain panchromatic film. The ideal all-purpose film. Its main 
features are: high sensitivity, brilliant gradation and great exposure latitude. 


USE 


FOR BETTER PICTURES 


Available from GEVAERT dealers all over Ceylon. 
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CONCEPT OF GOD ‘CAN 
HOLD NO WATER 


By the Ven. Heenatiyana Dhammaloka Thera 
(Ceylon) 


[' is man who has' made 
God—to make up for 
his own grief, despair and frustra- 
tion. If God really exists he 
shall only be ‘ound away from 
the radiation of greed and lust, 
hatred and delusion. 

To get to this plane man must 
take himself away from the gravi- 
tational pull of the self within 
his limited orbit—the world. 
The personality of man must 
survive the crisis within himself. 

It is not by a miracle that 
the scentific world today has 
split the atom but by striving 
and great effort, learning by 
trial and error. Similarly to 
get an idea of the supernatural 
man must shed his own persona- 
lity and all his own preconceived 
ideas of a greater being who 
plays the role of creator. 

Neither should man ask whether 
there is a future or whether there 


is none. But with whatever he 
knows of things around him, 
taking into consideration the 


day to day phenomena of life, 


he should associate himself with 
the vital present. 

Then perhaps 
might reach the 
a concept bringing him onto 
the threshold of a realisation 
which is beyond the plane of 
the atom. In this plane there 
are no hells or heavens. There is 
no punisher. He discovers in 
simple terms that good is begotten 
of good and evil follows the 
same course. 

When the cause of rain, thunder, 
lightning and floods cannot be 
understood by ordinary minds, 
owing to lack of education or 
complete knowledge, they con- 
veniently find in God an easy 
object to fix their ignorance. 

God has a_ definite meaning 
in modern religions. They say 
God is creator, all knowing, 
all seeing, all merciful, all just 
and all powerful. This concept 
of God can hold no water in the 
minds of men who pause to think. 


The idea of a creator arises 
in the mind of men born of 


in a flash he 
knowledge of 
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frustration, anguish, lamentation 
and grief. The all powerful 
concept of God is a negation of 
God himself. 

The devil who is a creation of 
God has proved himself as power- 
ful as God, has embarrassed the 
creator a good deal and at times 
proved more powerful than God. 

An all merciful God—if such 
be the concept of God—establish- 
ing an eternal hell for his own 
creatures born in this world not 
of their own consent smacks of 
an attribute unworthy of mercy. 

If by God is meant the God 
of Israel, the God of Jacob and 
the God of Moses, certainly his 
manifestations cannot point to a 
God that is holy and living. 

But if the concept of God is 
born of deep spirituality, identifying 
oneself with the absolutes of life, 
then certainly, neither the God- 
belivers nor non-believers can take 
exception to the question posed by 
the Moscow Radio commentator. 

In the Paticca Samuppada the 
Moscow Radio commentator (who 
asked for a miracle to prove the 
existence of God) will enter into 
a plane of thinking far beyond 
what his own materilistic (views 
and scientific evidence might 
have achieved so far. 


—Times of Ceylon. 
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Buddhist Publication Society 


The following are extracts from the report for 1958 submitted by the 
Ven. Nyanaponika Maha Thera, Hony. Secretary of the Society: 


HE increasing interest mani- 
fested throughout the world 


in the study and practice of 
Buddhism suggested to a _ few 
Buddhist friends in Kandy, in 
Ceylon, the necessity to build up 
an organization that could publish 
and supply free Buddhist literature 
to foreign countries. 

Accordingly in January 1958, 
the Buddhist Publication Society 


was established at the Forest 
Hermitage, Kandy, with these 
objects. 


Our main emphasis is on the 
issue, primarily in English, of 
concise booklets and small tracts, 
though we hope sometime in 
the future to publish larger books 
on Buddhism. 

Two _ serial 
issued —_regularly—the 
series ‘The Wheel’ 
tracts ‘The Bodhi Leaves’. It 
is intended that the ‘ Wheel’ 
series should gradually cover all 
important aspects of the Buddha’s 
Teaching, Buddhist history and 
literature, and translations of 
Buddhist texts; the ““Bodhi Leaves’ 
to contain popular introductions 
and short essays. 

We are glad to find that our 
publications were appreciated by 
our readers, and that several of 
them have been re-published in 
in such well-known Buddhist 
journals like The Light of the 
Dhamma, The Light of the Buddha 
(Burma), The Sangha (Egland), 
World Buddhism and The Buddhist 
(Ceylon). 

DISTRIBUTION 

The field of distribution covered 
55 countries and our literature 
was sent to 470 foreign addresses 
(now, in 1959 increased to 830), 
which include individual Bud- 
dhists, Buddhist associations and 
friends of Buddhism, thus indica- 
ting the widespread demand for 
Buddhist literature. 

Though we started publishing 
with 1,000 copies of ‘The Wheel , 
and 2,500 of ‘Bodhi Leaves” 
we later increased the issues to 
5,000 and 10,000 respectively, 

This, to some _ extent, was 
possible by the generous subsidy 
sanctioned by the Minister of 
Cultural Affairs. These quanti- 
ties however, represent a_ very 


publications are 
booklet 
and the 


small portion of our potential 
requirements. The revival of 
Buddhism in India alone and 


the demands made by Buddhist 
associations there make a con- 
siderable increase of our output 
imperative. 

Our publications have been 
generally distributed free of any 
charge, even postage being met 
by the Society. All this was 
possible by the generous voluntary 
donations received both ‘rom 
Ceylon and several foreign coun- 
tries. 


EXCHANGE DIFFICULTIES 

Unfortunately our well-wishers 
in India, Burma and _= several 
continental countries are deprived 
of giving us their voluntary assist- 
ance owing to the restrictions 
placed on foreign exchange. We 
took hardly any interest in selling 
our publications; but a _ small 
quantity was taken over by 
book-sellers. and we received 
therefrom the small income of 
Rs. 213/38 during the year. 

The stocks of several booklets 
and tracts are now exhausted or 
greatly reduced, and reprints which 
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are urgently required, will be 
undertaken to the extent of funds 
available. We would welcome 
any special support in this direc- 
tion. 

A small start has been made 
with advertising our publications 
in foreign newspapers. A devoted 
friend of our Society, Mrs. Irene 
Quittner, has so far inserted four 
advertisements in the London 
Observer and News Chronicle 
and has sent free booklets to an 
appreciable number of inquirers 
from all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

The instructive value of several 
of our publications for students 
was appreciated by the educational 
authorities of Ceylon who have 
distributed them to a large number 
of school libraries. 

The annual Associate Mem- 
bership fee is Rs. 25/- ; and during 
the year 1958, 115 enrolled them- 
selves as members. The total 
received by the Society on account 
of memberships and _ donations 
to the Publication Fund was 
Rs. 6,731/23. 

But for the generous assistance 
of these members and donors. 
we would not have been able 
to put the Society on a sound 
footing and to record such a 
successful year of publication. 

(Continued on page 14) 


London Vihara 


N “Sunday... Julyaes. Erof. J: E: 


Jayasuriya spoke on “ Buddhism 
in Society.”” He commenced his lecture 
by saying that Buddhism was criticised 
as being irrelevant to social life, but 
this was not so since Buddhism makes 
man’s inhumanity to man_ inpossible. 

The destroying of life in any form 
makes one’s development less sure. In 
war man develops a frame of mind 
filled perhaps, with hate. A very im- 
portant thing in Buddhism is that it 
does not allow violence in any way 
whatever. An injury to another that 
produces suffering is anti-social. 

Buddhism tries to end _ suffering, 
seeing the consequences of bad action. 
Purification of mind and service should 
be the aim. The speaker claimed that 
the exercise of mind and good social 
action destroyed craving, while  self- 
reliance was essential. The component 
parts of the Eightfold Path were dyna- 
mic and led to right understanding 
of the significance of merit and demerit 
in action, both mental and physical. 
Self control was imperative for all who 
would lead a good social life. 

Prof. Jayasuriya mentioned the virtue 
of generosity and alluded to the practice 
of Samadan in India (work movement). 
Those who had no money or land to give, 
gave labour free. He ended his lecture 
by saying, ““How different social life would 
be to-day if Buddhism was practised”’. 


July Activities 


On Sunday the 12th, Mr. H. A. C. 
Wickremaratne remarked that it gave 
him pleasure to accept the invitation to 
speak at the Vihara and to have the 
opportunity to dispel some misconcep- 
tions relating to Buddhism.- Buddhism 
was not a religion, he said. It was a 
pity it was ever looked upon as such. 
Religion became a _ binding, a _ creed 
and demands prayer. 

Buddhism, on the other hand, demands 
nothing ; has no dogmatism, no mysti- 
cism, but encourages free enquiry as we 
see in the Kalama Sutta where we are 
told to test everything in the crucible of 
life. One should test the teaching for 
oneself. 

There was no doctrine outside — 
Anicca, Dukkha and Anatta — change, 
sorrow, suffering. There was no un- 
changing entity in any being, nothing 
behind this changing phenomena. We 
have only to look round and ask our- 
selves ; for in the words of Shakespeare: 


** We are such stuff as dreams are 
made ‘on 
And our little life is rounded with 


a sleep.” 
And Shelly : 


“* We look before and after ; 
We pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
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What doctrine did the Buddha enun- 
ciate ? The Anatta doctrine which was 
unique. The idea of soul was coupled 
with self-preservation. What is the 
soul? The Buddha did not discuss without 
defining the words he used. He postu- 
lated free-will ; intention was the thing 
that mattered. Having found the cause 
of sorrow, he then prescribed medicine 
for the cure. Is Nibbana Nothingness ? 


** If any teach Nibbana is to cease 
Say unto such they lie. 
If any teach Nibbana is to live, 
Say unto such they err ;” 


Nibbana was the extinction of the 
ego, the speaker said. 


DHAMMACAKKA DAY 


Sunday, 19th being Dhammacakka 
Day, several people came to the Vihara 
to observe Artha-Sila. 


At 5.30 p.m. a public lecture was 
given by Mr. Sivaraksa, B.A., whose 
subject was “The Essence of Dhamma- 
cakka~’. 

He considered Dhammacakka quite as 
important as Vesak. About 2,547 years 
ago, the people having no nuclear weapons 
were considered backward, nevertheless 
the Buddha found the true way of the 
Law, not the way of the world. After 
finding the Truth for Himself, He was 
anxious to help others. The essence of 
the first sermon was the Middle Path — 
Majjhima Patipada — avoiding the two 
extremes. The Buddha taught the 
Ariyan Way. 

This holy path is difficult to under- 
Stand when the world draws and conti- 
nues to attract us. The Buddha showed 
that the way of the world was vulgar. 
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Mindfulness was the analysis of the so- 
called self, one must meditate and be- 
come aloof; by meditating on equani- 
mity one is purified. The final deliver- 
ance Mr. Sivaraksa said, was beyond 
the things of this world; but we are 
asked to come and see—“Ehi pas- 
siko”’. 


RIGHT VIEW 


On Sunday the 26th the Ven. Panna- 
vaddho took as his subject “ Right and 
Wrong View in Buddhism”. Right and 
wrong view he said was extremely im- 
portant. Without -a wrong view we 
should not know the right one. Our 
views control us and have terrific power 
over our lives. 

There were views relating to material 
gain, puritanical views and our parti- 
cular concept of god etc. These and 
many others lead people into all types of 
action. If one has not Right View, as 
mentioned in the Eightfold Path, the 
rest of the path is not possible. 

We had our particular environment 
according to the view which determined 
our actions; if they are based on the 
three bad roots, Moka, Dosa and Lobha, 
we can form a mental picture of our- 
selves. The dogmatic view really 
springs from sceptical doubt, whereas 
Right. View is what leads to the ceasing 
of suffering. 


The study classes have continued 
uninterrupted throughout. the month 
with regular attendance of the members 
of the group. 


On July 2, the Ven. H. Saddhatissa 
performed the Pansukula of U Kyin 
Ohn, aged 60, a retired Income Tax 
Adviser of Rangoon who had died in 
London. The Burmese community in 
London attended the Pansukula at 
Golders Green Crematorium. 
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Buddhist Publication 
Society 
(Continued from page 13) 


We expect the continued assist- 
ance of our supporters as our 
field of distribution is getting 
much wider and the publication 
costs heavier. 

The main expenditure was on 
printing the publications, and the 
charges thereon totalled Rs. 4,560/. 
The other heavy items of expen- 
diture were on postage for parcels 
and correspondence, and stationary; 


these were Rs. 536/- and Rs. 
498/75 respectively. 

The labour involved in our 
work has been very heavy : 
publishing, editing, distributing 
accounting and an_ extensive 
correspondence. All this has been 


a labour of love and no charge 
has been made on the finances 
of the Society. 

One of our helpers has under- 


taken to form a small group 
calling itself ‘Friends of the 
Buddhist Publication Society’. We 


hope he would be successful in 
getting this group up since, with 
the increasing volume of work, 
we do need much more and 
regular help than we had during 
the year. 
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A Buddha thought for Every Day 


BUDDHA’S WORDS OF 
WISDOM : Compiled from the 
Pali Canonical Writings by G. 
F. Allen. George Allen and 
Unwin, London ; 10sh. 6d. 

THIS companion book con- 
taining 365 maxims and 
utterances of Gotama the Buddha 
for each day and night of the 
year, is a bedside volume not 
only for the followers of the Buddha 
alone, but its wisdom is selves to it. 
for all who care to help thein- 

The compiler says in a Fore- 
word: “The Indian throughout 
the centuries, has seen life as 
characterised by imperfection, by 
disharmony. 

““A whole flood of sorrow 
meets the individual caught upon 
the continued round of re-birth : 
it is a painful process, this living! 
But beyond the Flood lies the 
Further Shore — peace, Nirvaaa, 
the goal. 

“Many are the rafts that carry 
one across: the ways over the 
Flood are as numerous as have 
been the philosophical systems of 
India. 
Buddha is the Middle Way of 
selflessness (anatta).”’ 

Many millions of people regard 
the Buddha as the wisest man 
the world has known. Part of 
that potent wisdom is in Bud- 
dha’s Words of Wisdom—in words 
of friendly advice, of encourage- 
ment, such as everyone at some 
time or other need. 

The quotations contained in 
this book are chosen from the 
canonical books of the Buddhists, 
translated by the compiler. 

Mr. Allen has lived in monas- 
teries in Burma, and in Ceylon 
as a Buddhist monk. He is not 
the first Westerner to discover 
that the hurried way of modern 
living proceeds more smoothly 
when one has commenced the 
day with memorising one of the 
short proverbs contained in this 
very useful companion book. 


Discipline for the 


Layman 


THE BUDDHIST LAYMAN’S 
CODE OF DISCIPLNE, 
by Ampitiya Rahula Thera. The 
Banks’ Asoka Society, Colombo. 

The political leaders of the 
world today, who are at each 


The way advocated by the - 


others’ throats in a bid for supre- 
macy over mankind for particular 
political isms, would do wellto read 
and digest The Buddhist Layman’s 
Code of Discipline, which is a 
translation by Ampitiya Rahula 
Thera into English from the 
original Pali, of the Sutta Sigaiovada 
preached by the Buddha over 
2,500 years ago. 

Instruction and advice for the 
welfare of man and the society in 
which lives and moves are found 
in other Suttas as well, but the 
layman’s code of discipline con- 
tained in the Sigalovada Sutta 
is concerned chiefly with the 
cultivation of virtue necessary for 
the establishment of a peaceful 
society which will strengthen the 
solidarity of the community by 
maintaining the right virtues among 
its members. 

The Sigalovada Sutta abhors the 
heartless exploitation, oppression, 
and suppression of the weak by 
the strong. It is only when there 
are persons with outstanding 
qualities of conduct and intellect 
that a community becomes free 
from the plague of fanaticism and 
the necessty of extreme action. 

The ethics expounded in this 
invaluable Suita, if practised, will 
lead mankind from the! shackles of 
superstition, wrong understanding, 
discontent and conflict to complete 
freedom— to an _ unregimented 
State, the Utopia of every being. 

Translated from the Pali and 
lucidly written, this booklet should 
be a must with everyone, more so 
with the political architects the 
world over. 

V. de S. 


Spreading Buddhism 
in the United States 
(Continued from page 10) 


Alice Roger who did good work 
through the medium of the 
‘** Golden Lotus”’, a high standard 
magazine on Buddhism, Ernest K. 
Hunt who organised the Buddhist 
Japanese Group in Hawaii, and 
Rev. Leslie Lowe of the Universal 
Buddhist Fellowship in Los An- 
geles, who has shown commenda- 
ble effort in promoting the Buddha 
Dhamma among the WeSterners 
in the metropolitan area of Los 
Angeles, 
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There are also active Buddhist 
Groups in various parts of the 
United States, whose great efforts in 
the work of spreading Buddhism in 
America should be appreciated. 

Active among the Buddhist 
community of New York is the 
American Buddhist Academy 
which operates services and a 
centre for study. This group is 
connected with the Buddhist 
Churches of America located in 
San Francisco which publishes the 
‘* American Buddhist’’, a periodi- 
cal in tabloid form. 

It is not far from wrong to say 
that there exists in America in 
practically every metropolitan city 


a Buddhist Church. In Chicago 
there is the Chicago Buddhist 
Church ; Philadelphia has _ the 
Kalmuck Mongolian Buddhists, 


numbering about 500, apart from 
the ‘‘ Golden Lotus’’ organisa- 
tion. 

These Kalmuck Mongols are 
devout Buddhists who fled from 
the Communists into Geimany 
and were taken to the United 
States some years ago by the 
United States Department of 
State. Now they are settled as 
farmers in the border town of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


JAPANESE DESCENT 


Representatives in Seattle in 
Washington State and Denver in 
Colorado State are Buddhists of 
Japanese descent. There are, of 
course, a few Americans also who 
are interested in Buddhism and 
are active participants in the work. 

The Asia Foundation located in 
San Franisco should be thanked for 
the financial help given. Ap- 
preciation should be extended to 


Mr. Alex B. Griswold, a Balti- 
more financier, who employs a 
part of his beautiful estate in 
Monckton, Maryland, as a mu- 
seum of Buddhist art to perpe- 
tuate the high ideals of Lord 
Buddha. His collection of Bud- 


dha statues from Thailand ranks 
best in the country and is open 
to the public to view. 

In Washington, the Washington 
Friends of Buddhism was set up 
about eight years ago. The 
objectives of this group are to 
promote Buddhism and to _per- 
petuate the doctrine of the Bud- 
dha. It conducts monthly meetings 
for the study of the Dhamma, 
shows films on Buddhism and 
arranges lectures to various groups 
on Buddhism. 
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Litho Printed 


BUDDHIST PICTURES 


in multicolour 


WITH. ARTISTIC. VALUE 


* BUDDHA IN MEDITATION 

* THE FIRST SERMON TO FIVE DISCIPLES 

* THREE MARA DAUGHTERS DANCING 

*. SUJATHA OFFERING ALMS TO LORD BUDDHA 


ALL. IN THE SIZE OF 32x20 on 3-ply matt paper 


(Buddha in meditation avajlable in. size 20x14 also) 


AVAILABLE AT SOLE DISTRIBUTORS ;— 


SEMAGE & CO.,, 


70, Prince Street,» Colombo (Ceylon) 
Telephone No. 5782 
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STANDING FIRM ASAINST SURGING 
FLOOD & LASHING WIND 


They have done so for many decaaes. is your 
business so protected that it can withstand the 
sudden surge of market fluctuations, depression 
or the calamitous damage of a sweeping fire? 
Secure your business agaist all risks with good 
insurance. And for insurance of every kind there 
is no better insurance than CEYLON :NSURANCE 


Note 
Mara Trees (Aibizzia Lebbek) on the bund at Tissa Wewa. 
Mara trees reach immense proportions. It is said that many 


main trunk roads were lined with these trees by a former 
Governor of Ceylon who appreciated their shade-giving value 
Mara timber is particularly strong and well-grained, 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, MOTOR, MARINE INSURANCE 
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CEYLON INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


69, QUEEN’S ST.. COLOMBO. 


; Anytime - everytime 


‘Any time is tea time anywhere in the world, but 
“specially in Ceylon, and everybody likes a good biscuit 
‘to go with the tea. And when that biscuit is 

a Maliban, tea-time for the family becomes a joy. 
‘When guests come to tea they'll welcome 

‘Maliban Biscuits with tea, for Malibans are 
even-fresh. You can serve them within days 
of their production, and that’s an advantage 
they have over all other biscuits. You can 
get them at any time, everywhere from all 
leading stores in the country and they 
are always fresh. 


BISCUTTs 


THEY’RE BETTER, BECAUSE’ 
THEY'RE FRESHER : 


